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Ordered, [Monday, 20 th February 1882] That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the working of the “ Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act, 
1875,” and the amending Act of 1879, with a view of considering how the expense of and 
the delay and difficulty in carrying out these Acts may be reduced, and also of inquiring 
into any' causes which may have prevented the reconstruction of Dwellings for the Artizan 
Class to the full extent contemplated and authorised by these Acts, and of recommending 
such Amendments as may be most expedient lor carrying out the full intention of these 
Acts, and also to consider the working of the Metropolitan Streets Improvement Acts, 
1872 and 1877, and of 31 & 32 Viet c. 130, and 42 & 43 Viet c. 64. 

That the Committee do consist of Nineteen Members. 


Committee nominated of — 
Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 
Mr. Cropper. 

Sir Richard Cross. 
Viscount Emlyn. 

Mr. Hastings. 

Sir Henry Holland. 


Mr. John Hollond. 

Mr. William Holms. 

Mr. Loamy. 

Mr. Slmw Lcfevre. 

Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg. 
Mr. Rankin. 

Sir Matthew Ridley. 

Mr. Torrens. 

Sir Sydney "Waterlow. 


That Five be the Quorum of the Committee. 


T tta t the Committee have power to 3end for Persons, Papers, and Records. 

That the Minutes of the Evidence taken before the Select Committee on 
Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings, in Session 1881, be referred to the 
Committee. 


Ordered, — [ Tuesday , 21si February 1882]: — That Mr. Justin M*Carthy be added to 
the Committee. 
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REPORT. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed “ to consider the working of 
‘ The Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act, 

18/5,’ and the amending Act of 1879, with a view of considering how the 
expense of and the delay and difficulty in carrying out these Acts may be 
reduced, and also of inquiring into any causes which may have prevented 
the reconstruction of dwellings for the Artizan Class to the full extent 
contemplated and authorised by these Acts, and of recommending such 
Amendments as may be most expedient for carrying out the full intention 
of these Acts, and also to consider the working of the Metropolitan 
Streets Improvement Acts, 1872 and 1877, and of 31 & 32 Viet, c* 130, 
and 42 &43 Viet. c. 64 ” ; Have agreed to the following REPORT : — 

Your Committee were unable last Session to complete taking the evidence 
upon the matters referred to them, but they presented an Interim Report, in 
which suggestions were made in the direction of enlarging the discretion of the 
confirming authority and of justifying a liberal interpretation of the powers 
vested in that authority. They have reason to believe that some of these sug- 
gestions have since been acted upon with advantage. 

Your Committee have examined many of the medical officers of the 
several districts in the Metropolis, and other persons well acquainted with the 
more densely populated parts of it, as also the representatives of the London 
Trades Council, and other working men ; and they have themselves visited 
many of the areas reported as unhealthy under the Act of 1875. They are of 
opinion that the condition of such areas fully brings them within the terms of 
the Preamble and the third section of that Act : and that it is necessary for the 
public health that many of such houses, courts, and alleys, should be removed, 
and that some provision should be made for rebuilding dwellings for a certain 
portion of the working- classes who may be so displaced. 

Your Committee are of opinion that nothing will contribute more to the 
social, moral, and physical improvement of these classes than the improvement of 
the houses and places in which they live. In carrying out such improvements 
they believe that there is ample room for the operation of all existing agencies. 

Sir Richard Cross’ Acts, 1875 — 1879, Mr. Torrens’ Acts, 1868 — 1879, The Public 
Health - and other Sanitary and Local Acts, as well as for private enterprise. 

It may be useful here to call attention to the principles upon which the 
chief Acts relating to Artizans’ Dwellings are based, and to state shortly the law 
upon the subject. 

The objects of the Bill of 1867-8, as originally brought in by Mr. Torrens, Bill No. l, Nov. 
were to make provision, Jirst, for taking down or improving dwellings occupied 1867 - 
by working men which were unfit for human habitation, and secondly , for the 31 & 32 Viet, 
building and maintenance of better dwellings instead ; but the Act of 1868 preamble 
retained the former class of provisions only, the latter having been struck 
out of the Bill during its progress through Parliament. Under these 
provisions, on the report of the officer of health that any inhabited building 
is in a condition dangerous to health, so as to be unfit for human habi- 
tation, the local authority (i. e., the vestry or district board in the Metropolis, 
exclusive of the City of London), after ascertaining from their surveyor that the 
causes of the evil can be remedied by r structural alterations, or that the premises 
ought to be demolished, have power respectively to order the owner to remove 
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the premises, and in default, themselves to remove them; or they may order the 
owner to execute the necessary structural alterations, and in default, may either 
shut up or pull down the premises, or themselves execute the necessary work at 
the owner’s expense. The amending Act of 18/9 restored the provisions as to 
rebuilding, nearly as they were found in the Bill as originally brought in, and 
gave such owner power to require the local authority to purchase the premises, 
in which case the local authority is to hold such property upon trust primarily, 
so far as the Metropolis is concerned ; Jirst, for the providing, by the construction 
of new buildings, or the repairing or improvement of existing buildings, the 
labouring classes with suitable dwellings ; secondly, for the opening out of closed 
or partially closed alleys or courts inhabited by the labouring classes, and the 
widening of the same by pulling down any building, or otherwise leaving such 
open spaces as may be necessary to make such alleys or courts healthful. The 
power of enforcing the duty of carrying out the provisions of these Acts in the 
Metropolis vests in the Metropolitan Board. 

The object of the Act of 1875 was to meet a different class of cases. The 
Preamble of the Act states that in many towns large areas are so built, and the 
buildings within them are so densely inhabited as to be highly injurious to the 
moral and physical welfare of the inhabitants ; and in such areas a great 
number of houses, courts, and alleys, from want of light, air, ventilation, and 
proper conveniences, are unfit for human habitation ; and fever and disease are 
constantly generated, thus causing death and loss of health not only in such 
places themselves, but also elsewhere ; and owing to the fact that such places 
are the property of several owners, and that it is not in the power of any one 
owner to make the necessary alterations, it is necessary that such areas should 
be wholly reconstructed, due provision being made for dwellings for the working 
classes who may be displaced ; and by this Act the duty is laid in the first 
instance on the local authority, on the report of the Medical Officer of Health, 
to make an improvement scheme for the rearrangement and reconstruction of 
the streets and houses within such area, taken as a whole. v.The local authority 
being in this case iu the City of Loudou, the Commissioners of Sewers, and in 
the rest of the Metropolis, the Metropolitan Board; and in an urban sanitary- 
district, the urban sanitary authority). 

In such improvement scheme, the local authority may include oven neigh- 
bouring lands, if necessary, for making the scheme efficient for sanitary pur- 
poses, or for widening the approaches for the purposes of ventilation and 
health ; and by such scheme they are bound to provide for the accommodation 
of at the least as many persons of the working classes as may be displaced, in 
suitable dwellings within the limits, or in the vicinity of the area, or, as 
provided by the Amending Act of 1879, in some other place where equally 
convenient accommodation can be provided. Such scheme after receiving the 
approval of the Secretary of State or the Local Government Board as the con- 
firming authority, and after confirmation of a Provisional Order by Parliament, 
is to be carried out by the local authority. And the duty is laid upon them to 
purchase the necessary lands, and they have full power to sell or let for the 
purpose of rebuilding according to the scheme. There is, however, no power 
of enforcing their duties in these respects provided by the Act, but on failure 
by the local authority to sell or let the land for these purposes within five 
years after the removal of the buildings, the confirming authority may sell 
the land by auction, subject to the conditions imposed by the scheme. 

. The Acts of 1868-79 proceed upon the principle that the responsi- 
bility of maintaining his houses in proper condition falls upon the owner, and 
that if he fails in his duty the law is justified in stepping in and compelling 
him to perform it. They further assume that houses unfit for human habitation 
ought not to be used as dwellings, but ought, in the interests of the public, to 
oe closed and demolished, and to be subsequently rebuilt. The expropriation 
of the owner is thus a secondary step in the transaction, and only takes place 
after the failure of other means of rendering the houses habitable. 

The Acts of 1875-79 proceed upon a different principle. They con- 
template dealing with whole areas, where the houses arc so structurally 
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defective as to be incapable of repair, and so ill placed with reference to each 
other as to require, to bring them up to a proper sanitary standard, nothing 
short of demolition and reconstruction. Accordingly, in this case, the local 
authority, armed with compulsory powers, at once enters as a purchaser, and 
on completion of the purchase proceeds forthwith to a scheme of reconstruction. 
Though these two sets of Acts proceed upon different principles, they are each 
of them available for their own particular purpose, and are both, in the opinion 
of your Committee, alike necessary and useful. 


A. — As to the Acts of 1875 — 1879 (Sir R. A. Cross’ Acts). 

Full particulars as to the extent to which these Acts have been carried 
out in London and elsewhere will be found in the Parliamentary Paper, No. 41, 

1881, and in the Appendix to this Report. 

The 14 areas already dealt with by the Metropolitan Board have an Confirmation of 
extent of about 42 acres. They were inhabited by 20,335 persons, in 5,555 Provisional Order 
separate holdings ; 3,349 of which holdings consisted of one room only, 1,483 of Act9, 1878 “ 9 * 
two rooms,. 723 of three or more rooms. They were acquired under the com- 
pulsory powers of the Act of 1875, at the gross cost of 1,661,372/., including Report of Metro- 
legal expenses and formation of new streets ; but as the land comprised in the nolitan Board, 
LittleCoram-streetandtheGreatPeter-streetschemeswasboughtup and cleared by 974 *** 
the Peabody Trustees, at a cost of 80,036 /., the Metropolitan Board contributing 
the further sum of 10,000 /., the ultimate gross cost amounted to 1,581,336/. Appendix No. 3, 
About nine acres of the 42 have been devoted to new streets, at a cost of 95,500/., 1882. 
which is included in the above amount. 

Owing to the obligations imposed by the Act of 1875, of providing Appendix No. 2, 
accommodation for at the least as many persons of the working classes 1882 - 
as may be displaced, it has been possible to reserve but a small portion 
of the areas thus cleared for commercial purposes, say between two-and-a-half 
and three acres, estimated to realise 109,000 /. 

Six sites were first sold lo the Peabody Trustees, 68,299 feet at Whitechapel Mr. Vigere, 1381. 
for 10,000 /., being nearly 3 s. per foot, and the rest at 5 s. per foot. Subsequent 
sales of most of the other sites have been made to the Industrial Dwellings Mr. Goddard. 
Company and others, principally at the rate of 3$. 4 d. per foot, If the land 
could have been sold free from any conditions as to rebuilding, it would, it is 
estimated, have realised three times the price for which it was actually sold. 

The accommodation to be provided in these 1 4 areas under the Provisional Confirmation of 
Orders confirmed by Parliament, was to be for 22,753 persons, in 6,206 separate Provisional Order 
holdings, 1,535 of which holdings were to consist of one room only, 3,849 of Acts > 1 876-9 • 
two rooms, and 822 of three rooms or more. Your Committee have reason to 
believe that the actual accommodation provided will be in excess of the number 
stipulated. 

The estimated amount to be received for recoupment by sale of land is about 
370,000 /., which would leave the net loss to the Metropolitan Board from the 
whole transaction at 1,211,336 /., being about "6 per cent, of the gross cost, or 
at 1,115,836/., being about 70'6 per cent, of the gross cost, according as the 
cost of new streets is or is not included in the calculation. A large proportion 
of the difference between the cost and the recoupment, which may be fairly 
estimated as not less than 560,000 /., is due to the obligation to rebuild labourers’ 
dwellings, instead of selling the sites for ordinary purposes. 

The areas dealt with were in almost every case cleared, and the persons 
living in any individual area were dispossessed with such compensation as was 
awarded to them before any rebuilding commenced. It is stated that very few, 3008- 1881> 
if any, of the families thus dispossessed returned for the purpose of occupying 
the new buildings ; and in one case where a block built by the Peabody Trustees 
on an adjoining site was available for the persons dispossessed, and holdings 
were offered to them, very few accepted them. The buildings of the Peabody 
Trustees appear to be somewhat beyond the means, and unsuited to the wants 
and special callings, of the poorer class of persons occupying areas with which it 
has been found necessary to deal under the Act of 1875. 
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ConSntiBiion of The Corporation of London were exempted from the jurisdiction of the 
Provisional Order Metropolitan Board in respe6t of the provisions of the Act of 1875 upon an 
Act, 1877, ch. c. -understanding with the Home Secretary that they would act promptly under 
the Act within their own district. They proceeded at once with two schemes, 
in respect of Petticoat Square and Golden Lane. They cleared these two sites 
without the consent of the Home Secretary at a cost of 240,000 /., and they 
dispossessed by the clearance 1,734 persons, in 495 separate holdings and 1,010 
rooms. The extent of the areas cleared, including the public ways then existing, 
amounted to 133,000 feet, or, deducting such public ways, to 1 1 1 ,000 feet, owing 
Confirmation of to the proposed re-arrangement and to the enlargement of streets, &c., the land 
Provisional Order available for building amounted only to 74,000 feet, on which it was proposed to 
Act, 1877. re-house 1 ,783 persons, in 473 separate holdings and in 1 ,026 rooms. These sites 
have practically remained undealt with for about three years, as the Corporation 
have been unwilling to realise the great loss which would result from selling the 
land so cleared, subject to the condition of rebuilding labourers’ dwellings. The 
best offers they have received for the land, subject to such conditions, has been for 
1,250/. per annum for the two ureas. It is alleged that the market value of these 
sites lor commercial purposes, after deducting the land required for new streets, 
would be 7,500/. per annum, or six times the amount for which they would sell 
subject to the restrictions of the Act; the difference would represent 150 Z. per 
room over and above the cost of the new buildings and of their site. As in the 
case of the areas in the Metropolitan Districts, the persons formerly occupying 
these sites are dispersed, and probably but few of the individuals displaced would 
return to occupy the buildings which would be built under the Act of 1875. In 
the case of two other schemes which the Corporation of London contemplated 
dealing with, they have been anticipated by the owners or other persons clearing 
the areas of the unhealthy houses without replacing them with other buildings 
for their inhabitants. 

The census returns of the City of London for the last 30 or 40 years show 
that the labouring population within its boundaries has been greatly reduced by 
the substitution of warehouses and offices for buildings suitable for the working 
people, in consequence of the enormous increase in the value, of land. The 
number of inhabited houses in the City has been reduced from 14,580 in 1851 
to 6,493 in 1881, and the population from 127,869 to 50,526. 

The difficulty in carrying out the provisions of these Acts obviously arises 
from the great cost of doing so. But there are other matters which should be 
mentioned as bearing upon the question of cost, such as the additional rateable 
value of the new buildings, as compared with that of the old buildings, e.g., the 
rateable value of the new buildings of the Peabody Trustees, on the six sites 
sold to them, will amount to 13,311 /., as against the rateable value of the old 
premises on those sites of 9,986/. And the ratepayers will no doubt reap 
advantage in the future (as pointed out by the Rev. S. A. Barnett, the Vicar, of 
St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, and an experienced poor law guardian) from the 
improved health and morals of the people, and consequent decrease of burden 
on the rates, for “ preventable sickness is the most costly of all things.” 

Still the problem is how to reduce the cost so far as can wisely be done, 
while at the same time giving full effect to the intention and spirit of the Acts. 
The sources of cost are mainly three in number — 

1st. The amount of compensation given. 

2nd. The expense of procedure, including law charges. 

3rd. The obligation to sell or relet for rebuilding artizans’ dwellings. 

As to the First Source of Cost. 

The intention of the Acts was clearly to guard against any excessive 
valuation of the property itself. 

38 & 39 Viet. • The estimate of the value of lands within the unhealthy area was to be 
c. 30. s. 19. based- upon the fair market value, such value to be calculated — 

“ 1st. As estimated at the time of the valuation being made ” (so as to 

exclude 


75-080. 1882. 

4873-4. 1881. 
8215. 1882. 

Parliamentary 
Paper [c. 1143], 
1875. 
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exclude improvements made for the purpose of increasing the amount of 
compensation). 

2nd. “ Due regard being had to the nature and ‘ then’ condition of the 
property , and the probable duration of the buildings in their existing state , 
and to the state of the repair thereof, and all circumstances affecting such 
value.” 

3rd. “ Without any additional allowance in respect of compulsory purchase.” 

Subsequent provisions were made by the Amending Act of 18/9, to prevent an 42 & 48 Viet, 
owner from taking advantage of his own wrong through the unhealthy state of c - 63 > 8 - 3 - 
the premise?, or by reason of overcrowding. 

Your Committee find that some difficulty has arisen from the words in sec- 648-g. 1682. 
tion 3 of the Act of 18/5, “due regard being had to all circumstances affecting 
such value ” (which were inserted at the instance of the late Mr. Cawley in Com- 
mittee), as appearing to grant what has been called “ a valuation of contingent 
probabilities they think that under these words the valuation has, in some 
cases, been too high, and they recommend that they should be left out by future 
legislation. 

It has also been suggested that in the first instance the houses practically sis. 1882. 
unfit for habitation should be placed in a category by themselves. Your Com- 
mittee are of opinion that the character of the houses must necessarily differ 
much in the various areas, even in the unhealthy parts of such areas, and that 330-1. 1882. 

it is better to leave the matter in the hands of the arbitrator, for him to deal 432. 1882. 

with each property separately on its individual merits. 

Sir Henry Hunt, one of the arbitrators under the Act, has told your Com- 227. 1882. 

mittee that if a house is in a dilapidated condition, and it would be waste of 881 . 1332. 

money to repair it, he should calculate the value upon the principle of what the 4434-6. 1881 
land is worth and the materials, and that he should let the claimant have that, 
and no more. Mr. Rodwell, another of the arbitrators, has told your Committee 4370-9. 1881. 
that in valuing such land, lie should only value it as subject to the evil sur- 
roundings in which it was there placed, and not as situated in a cleared space. 648. 1882. 
Your Committee are clearly of opinion that these principles thus laid down are 
in conformity with the spirit and intention of the Acts, and should guide all 
future arbitration in this matter. 

The questiun of compensation for trade profit is a more difficult matter 220. 1882. 
to deal with. It has been doubted whether in strictness of law the Act con- 
templated any compensation for trade profit at all. It is difficult, however, 351-2. 1882. 
to contest the conclusion of Sir H. Hunt and Mr. Rodwell, that where the 
bminess is connected with any particular holding, the occupier is entitled tc 
moderate compensation ; but your Committee are of opinion that the arbi- 
trator should in all such cases consider well whether the trader has not the op- 4804-0 . ibsi. 
portunity of setting up his trade somewhere in the immediate neighbour- 
hood without, positive injury, in which case he would clearly be entitled only 
to proper expenses connected with removal. 

There still remains the question of weekly tenants. Your Committee find 233. 1882. 
that upon this point the several arbitrators have proceeded on somewhat different 
principles. 4896, 1881 * 

Sir H. Hunt, with the concurrence of the Corporation of Liverpool, has 
been in the habit of giving 1 /. a year for every year that a tenant has been in 
occupation, not exceeding, however, in any one case the sum of 15 l. Mr. 

Rodwell, on the other hand, lets each case stand on its own merits. When 
there were little businesses such as laundries, cobbler’s work, &c., he gave some- 
what more than a simple sum for removal, whereas when a man was simply a 
weekly tenant of a house, he gave him 20 $. or 2 l. to enable him to pay for 
removal and finding a holding somewhere else. Your Committee are disposed 
to approve of the principle followed by Mr. Rodwell. 

Your Committee find that the whole amount of compensation thus awarded 
to weekly tenants forms only a small item in the ultimate cost, and that it 
is reasonable to give a fair compensation, and advantageous to the local 
authority to give an inducement to remove rather than to be obliged to resort 3056. 1882. 
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to legal proceedings to enforce removal. But they are strongly of opinion that 
no money payment should be made till actual removal takes place, and they 
attach great value to any assistance which the local authority may render in 
finding accommodation elsewhere for the persona so displaced. 


As to the Second Source of Cost. 


3454, &c. 1882. 


410. 1882. 
4919. 1881. 
34G5-G. 1882. 


The machinery for estimating compensation under these Acts appears to 
be far more economical and more speedy than that provided by the Lands 
Clauses /Vets, but your Committee think that it may be still further simplified 
with advantage. Both Sir H. Hunt and Mr. Rodwell are agreed that the pro- 
visional award should be dispensed with, and that this would cause saving both 
in expense and in time. In this view the town clerk of. Liverpool, who 
approved warmly of the machinery of the Acts, as compared with that of 
the Lands Clauses Acts, entirely agrees, and your Committee recommend that 
it should be carried out at once. 


188 . 1882 . On the question of costs, your Committee are of opinion that with a view 

to saving expense, the salary or remuneration, travelling and other expenses of 
the arbitrator should be certified by the confirming authority before payment 
4932, &o. 1881 . by the local authority, and that the 29th paragraph of the Schedule to the Act 
422, &c. 1882 . 0 f 1875 should be amended so as to make it quite clear that the arbitrator has 

the power to refuse to give costs, if he thinks the case one in which no costs 
ought to be given. 


4928-0. 1881. It has also been pointed out with great force that in order to prevent 
049. 1882. exaggerated claims, some period should be fixed, after which no person should 

335 . 1882 . kg en titi e( i to recover or claim compensation for any alteration in term or 

tenure, or for any improvements in the property, unless made compulsorily for 
sanitary purposes. 


Your Committee are entirely of this opinion. Whether this period should 
be the publication by the local authority of the advertisement stating the fact 
38 & 39 Viet. of a scheme having been made, or the making of the Provisional Order by the 

c. so s. c. confirming authority is a question for consideration, but your Committee would 

recommend the earlier date. 


| 8 & 3 ® v i ct - Your Committee are also of opinion that the appeal to a jury in matters 
c edule, par. 2 G. 0 f compensation, which is now allowed when the amount in dispute exceeds 
500 l, should not be allowed except in those cases whe.ro the amount exceeds 
1 , 000 /. 


As to the Third Source of Cost. 

Your Committee consider that there is a great difference between the 
condition of the Metropolis and provincial towns. The element of cost under 
this head arises from the use of land in central positions, and therefore of 
great value for commercial purposes for such comparatively unremunerative 
purposes as artizans’ dwellings. The Amending Act of 1879, which provides 
that other lands equally suitable might be used in lieu of the actual sites 
cleared, went far to meet the difficulty, but unfortunately almost all the schemes 
adopted under the Acts were framed before the Amending Act came into 
force. 

In the provincial towns there does not seem to be the necessity for insisting 
on the rebuilding of houses for the classes displaced ; and your Committee 
are of opinion that, as a rule, and from natural causes and the general process of 
building, equally convenient accommodation can be aud is, generally speaking, 
provided for the persons of the working class displaced by any scheme at some 
place other than within or in the immediate vicinity of the area comprised in 
p .. the scheme. '1 he experience of Edinburgh and Glasgow points to this conclusion, 

Paper,™!" i° 43 . an ^ the action of the Local Government Board, in relieving the Corporation of 

1875. ’ Liverpool from selling or leasing the area taken for rebuilding artizans’ dwell- 

.3481-7. 1882. ings confirms them in this opinion. 

Your 
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Your Committee recommend that in the case of provincial towns, except in 
such special cases as may appear to the confirming authority to require a provi- 
sion, for the rehousing of the working classes to be displaced, or some of them, 
on or near the area dealt with, the local authority should be relieved of this 
obligation, and that the Act of 18/5 should be amended accordingly. 

In the Metropolis, on the contrary, verj' great hardship would often 
follow if the provisions for replacement in or near the area of displacement were 
wholly done away with. The special calling of many of the workpeople, the ,74 °* 1882< 
hours of their work, the employment of their children, the maintenance of their 
h ome life, the economy of living together in a family, the cheapness of food owing 
to the nearness of the great evening markets, &c., render it very desirable that 
a large portion should be enabled to rehouse themselves in or near their old 
places of living ; and if no fresh dwellings be provided, the evils of overcrowding 
will at once increase. The evidence of the medical officers, of Mr. Rodwell, 

Canon Gilbert, the Rev. S. A. Barnett, the working men themselves, Miss 
Octavia Hill, the Hon. Miss Stanley, and others, is conclusive on this point. 

Still it is equally true that these observations do not apply to the whole of 
the population to be displaced. Many without any special calling may live in one 
place as well as in another. The facilities of transit recently offered by cheap 
trains, by boats, by tramways, &c., have enabled many to live in the suburbs 
and elsewhere, wbo can do so consistently with their calling. It must also be 
observed that in this respect the circumstances of some parts of the Metropolis 
differ much from those of other parts ; it would therefore be impossible to lay 
down safely any hard-and-fast line for the whole of the metropolis. 

Your Committee, on the whole, are of opinion that the existing law, which 
requires that “ the improvement scheme shall provide for the accommodation 
of at the least as many persons of the working class as may be displaced,” may be 38 & gg y. cfc 
relaxed, and that the accommodation to be required should vary from one-half c-30 g- 6> 
to two-thirds, as the confirming authority may think fit, on the report of the ’ ' 
person holding the local inquiry in such case on their behalf. 

The effect of this relaxation will be not merely greatly to reduce the cost, 
but it will in many cases enable the Metropolitan Board in dealing with an 
unhealthy area to refrain from pulling down the whole number of the houses, 
at all events at once, in cases when they may be able to render parts of the area 
sufficiently healthy by pulling down certain houses only, and so letting in light 
and air and giving ventilation to the remaining parts. As a fair example of 
this, your Committee are of opinion that one of the schemes under the con- 
sideration of the Metropolitan Board, which they visited and which was situated 
near the river at Wapping, might in part be so treated with advantage, 
a plan of proceeding which was of course impracticable when the whole number 
displaced had to be rehoused. 

With regard to the City of London itself, your Committee are of opinion 
that in some respects it stands upon an exceptional footing, owing to the very 
exceptional value of land within its limits ; and they are of opinion as regards 
the schemes affecting the City, that it is especially in such cases that the con- 
firming authority would he well advised in giving full scope to the provisions 
of the amending Act of. 1879, under which the. accommodation to be provided 
may be provided elsewhere, and within some reasonable and suitable distance. 

In this case of course the existence of accommodation for transit by railway, 
boat, or tramway, would form an important element in considering what was a 
reasonable and suitable distance. In respect of the two sites already cleared by 
the Corporation of London, in Petticoat-square and Golden-lane, as to which 
the persons who formerly lived there have long since been dispossessed, your 
Committee are of opinion that it would not be wise to insist upon the re-con- 
struction of artizans’ dwellings at the cost indicated for the whole of the popu- 
lation displaced. They think that the Corporation should be relieved of the 
obligation in respect of one half of the number of persons for whom provision 
was to be made under the schemes, on condition of their promptly fulfilling their 
obligation as to the other half of the population displaced under the provisions 
of the Acts of 1875 and 1879. 
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It is of almost equal importance that such accommodation as is required 
should be provided speedily : To effect this it may be desirable that the work 
be carried out in sections — that the conditions of sale or lease be as simple as 
possible -that the greatest facilities be given to the buyers or leaseholders to 
lay out the ground as they may think best, subject only to the condition that 
the actual object of the Act itself be strictly complied with. In many cases the 
lower story may be well devoted to shops, with convenient rooms attached on the 
next story or elsewhere for the accommodation of those who keep the shops ; but 
in such cases there should be a separate entrance to the dwellings for artizans 
entirely distinct from the entrance to the shop. In many cases it may be 
necessary to provide special accommodation for the requirements of the parti- 
cular business of the persons displaced, such as costermongers, &c. ; this would 
come under the meaning of the term “ suitable duelUnys which will be found 
in the fifth section of the Act of 1875 ; in many cases it would be well to have 
a larger number of single rooms than have hitherto been provided, so as to suit 
the wants of the poorer class ; in many it would be well to have playgrounds 
for children on the top of the roof or on the ground below, such as are to be 
found in the case of many of the improved dwellings already built. 

Your Committee are of opinion that the Peabody Trustees, who may fairly 
be considered as a quasi public body, should specially undertake the duty of 
supplying the wants of the poorer class of the persons displaced. Your Com- 
mittee, therefore, hope that the Peabody Trustees may find it consistent with 
the provisions of their trust in any additional buildings which they may erect 
to make provisions suited to the means and to the wants and special callings of 
a poorer class than that for which they have hitherto provided. 

In connection with this subject your Committee would call attention to 
the importance of favouring in every way facilities of transit between the great 
centres of industry and the outlying districts, and especially between the metro- 
polis aud its suburbs- Owing to economic causes land in the central parts of 
London is, generally speaking, becoming too valuable to be easily made use of 
as sites for dwellings for the working classes, and property of this kind, including 
areas scheduled under these Acts, is being constantly bought up and converted 
to other purposes. Side by side with this movement there is a large migration 
of the working classes to the suburbs, where in some places private enterprise is 
busy erecting tenements and providing cheap means of locomotion. The question 
of the condition of this suburban population, whose employment lies in London, 
has necessarily occupied the attention of your Committee, and induced them to 
make the following recommendations : 

1st. That similar conditions as to workmen’s trains within a certain dis- 
tance from London to those now imposed upon the Great Eastern Railway 
Company should be enforced in the case of other Railways as opportunities 
may offer. Such an opportunity has just offered in the case of the Regent’s 
Canal Bill. They have strongly recommended this Bill to the notice of the 
Board of Trade, in consequence of which proper clauses will be inserted 
on their suggestion. 

2nd. That many of the sanitary provisions of the Metropolitan Building 
Acts be at once extended to the suburbs, under the control of the several 
local authorities. 

3rd. That all existing sanitary legislation should be more fully enforced, 
especially in those parts of the suburbs where buildings are so rapidly 
springing up. 


B— As to the Acts of 1868-1879 (Mr. Torrens’ Acts). 

The Act of 1868 was, as has already been pointed out, considerably 
altered in its passage through Parliament, but, though limited in its scope, it 
proved of great value, and up to 1875 was not unfrequently.put in force by cer- 
1226 , &o. 1881 . ta ' 1 ? ^ estr ^ es an ^ Local Boards. In 1879 an amending Act was passed, but as 
1754 ’ &c. 1882 .' action has rarely been taken under it, owing to the prevalent misapprehension 
that an alternative method was in all cases offered by Sir R. Cross’s Act of 
1875, your Committee have no sufficient means of reporting as to its working. 

Your 
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Your Committee regard these provisions as most useful, and regret that 
they have not been more constantly and universally put in force. They would 
strongly urge upon the Vestries and District Boards the necessity of putting 
them fully in force without delay. 

Your Committee reported last Session that, in their opinion, with a view to doing 
so, immediate attention should be given by the Vestries and Boards to those areas 
which the medical officer had reported to the Metropolitan Board as unhealthy 
areas, but which the Metropolitan Board had not included in any scheme under the 
Act of 1875, on the ground of the smallness of such areas. They would again press 
this point strongly upon the notice of the sev eral vestries and district boards. 

The intention of Parliament in sanctioning these statutes was to provide 
the means whereby local authorities might secure the effectual repair of dilapi- 
dated dwellings, or when necessary their gradual reconstruction. As the work 
of bit-by-bit replacement can never cease to be an object of municipal care in 
over-peopled localities, it was hoped that it would come to be regarded as a 
constant^' recurring duty which, if performed with discrimination, would 
lead to the permanent improvement and rateable capability of a district, 
without aggravating in the process the evils of over-crowding. The scope of 
these Acts may with advantage be distinguished from that of the Statutes of 
18/5-9, with which it is not expedient that it should be liable to be confounded. 

There is ample evidence to show that a vestry or district board has frequently 

deferred taking action in the matter, misled by a hope that the Metropolitan 407-480. 1881. 

Board might undertake the rebuilding of an unhealthy court or a block of 

decayed houses as a portion of some general scheme. It is important that such 

illusory and injurious expectations should be set aside. 

Your Committee are of opinion that these Acts may be materially im- 
proved by allowing the local authority to remove houses, though in themselves 
in good condition, when by doing so they could open up courts and alleys, and 
so give the necessary air, light, and ventilation, so as to render such courts or 
alleys healthy ; in which case the owner would be entitled to full compensation, 
just as much as the owner of premises taken under the 5th section of the Act of 
18/5 for widening existing approaches to unhealthy areas- In such cases your 
Committee think that any additional value accruing in consequence to houses 
adjoining the house so pulled down, should, when they belong to the same owner, 
be taken into consideration in assessing compensation. 

Your Committee think that the operation of these Acts should not be 
confined to individual premises, but should be extended to several houses in a 
street, court, or alley, within the limits of what may be called a mere local, as 
opposed to a metropolitan improvement. There can be no doubt (as already 
suggested) that one reason why these Acts have not been more generally en- 
forced, especially since the passing of the Act of 1875, has been the desire of the 776 _ ftf ]88l 
local authorities to avoid the expense falling on the local district, and the hope 
that the matter would be dealt with by the Metropolitan Board out of the metro- 
politan rates. The only power to enforce the operation of these Acts rests in the 
Metropolitan Board, under the 12th section of the Act of 1879. This provision has 562g &c 188l< 
never yet been put in force, and it is in evidence that no application has ever ’ 
been made to the Board to act upon it. It is not within the province of your Com- 
mittee to enter upon the question of the government of London ; but so long as 
matters remain in their present condition, they would suggest that in case of 
neglect by the local authority to act on the representations of the medical 
officer, the board of guardians, or any . owner of property in the immediate 
neighbourhood, should have power to report the matter to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, with a view to their taking action under the 12th section. 

C. — As to the Metropolitan Street Improvement Acts, 1872, 1877. 

It is not necessary to enter upon the consideration of the provisions of the 1074 - 5 . 1882 . 
Act of 1872, as all the places to which that Act applies have been already dealt 
with by the Metropolitan Board, and no complaint now arises for further 
consideration. 

o.6g. b 2 But 
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40 & 41 Viet. But the 33rd section of the Act of 1877 does present serious difficulties, 
c. 235, S. 38. This section, after reciting that the making of the street improvements involves 
the removal of many houses, and that it is expedient that provision be made 
for the accommodation of such of the labouring classes as will be displaced by 
such removal, enacts that the Board in carrying into effect the provisions of the 
Act shall, for the purpose of providing such accommodation, acquire or appro- 
priate so much of certain specified lands, or such other lauds as a Secretary of 
State shall deem sufficient ; and shall, as soon as may be, sell or let the same 
for the purpose of the erection or adaptation and continuance thereupon of 
suitable dwelling-houses or lodging-houses for persons of the labouring classes, 
and it also enacts that before the Board shall, without the consent of a Secretary 
of State, take for the purposes of the Act fifteen houses or more occupied at the 
time of the passing of the Act, either wholly or partially by persons belonging 
to the labouring classes as tenants or lodgers, the Board shall prove to the 
• satisfaction of such Secretary of State that sufficient accommodation iu suitable 
dwellings has been provided elsewhere upon such lands for the same number of 
persons. 

1580, &o. 1882. Under these provisions two great difficulties have arisen. 

1st. As to the restriction against taking down mure than 15 houses at 
any one time. 

2nd. As to the appropriating land for the purpose of providing accom- 
modation for the whole of the labouring classes to be displaced. 

Your Committee are of opinion that certain relaxations of this Act are 
necessary in the public interest — 

1st. As to the Dumber of houses that may be removed at anv time. 

2nd. As to the necessity of rebuilding to the extent provided by the Act. 

Two schemes under the Act have been especially brought under the 
notice of your Committee by the Metropolitan Board. 


40& 41 Vic. c.235, 
s. 4. 


1st. The West End New Streets and Street Improvements. 


3678. 1882. 


By this scheme 5,300 of such persons were liable to be displaced within the 
limits of deviation. 


3705. 

8679. 


The Metropolitan Board, however, do not intend to take the whole area com- 
prised within the limits of deviation, and are content to surrender their power to 
an extent which would reduce this number to 4,000 only, and they propose to 
provide accommodation for one-half of this number as follows : — 

1st. They have reserved accommodation for more than 600 on the site 
in Old Pye Street, Westminster, already dealt with under the Artizans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Act of 1875. This accommodation has been provided 
in excess of the accommodation required under that Act, and for the express 
purpose of accommodating persons to be displaced under the improvement 
scheme now under consideration. 


1581, kc. 1882 . Secondly. They are ready and willing to clear the plots coloured blue 

3676 1880 on P^ an presented to your Committee, and marked No. 1 and No. 2 

respectively, which have both been set apart for this purpose, and to let or 
sell these plots for this purpose without delay. This plan will afford 
further accommodation for ] ,470 persons. As soon as these two plots have 
been built over, but not before, they desire to go on with the rest of the 
improvement scheme as they may find expedient, relieved of the obliga- 
tions of the 33rd Section above alluded to. 


Your Committee assent to this proposal, and think that it ought to be 
carried out at once. 


2nd. Grays Inn-road Improvement. 

3622, &c. 1882. By this scheme 1,930 persons of the working class are liable to be dis- 
placed. Out of this number the persons in fixed employment within one mile 
radius of Baldwin’s-gardens, Gray’s Inn-road, amount to 1,155. 

The 
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The Metropolitan Board propose that the part coloured pink on the map 
produced before your Committee should be thrown into Gray’s Inn- road; that the 
whole frontage, coloured yellow, 50 feet in depth, be devoted to commercial 
purposes ; and that the remainder should be devoted to the building of artizans’ 
dwellings, to an extent which would provide accommodation for 1,200 persons. 

The work to be completed in three sections : — 

1st. The site for artizans’ dwellings coloured blue, and lying south of Appendix u & 15 . 
Baldwin’s Gardens, and the whole frontage from Holbom to the Town Hall, 
to be cleared and disposed of. 

2nd. As soon as the site thus devoted to artizans’ dwellings has been 
built over, but not before, the site for artizans’ dwellings coloured green, 
and lying north of Baldwin’s Gardens, to be cleared and disposed of. 

3rd. As soon as the site thus also devoted to artizans’ dwellings has been 
built over, but not before, the whole of the rest of the area comprised in 
the scheme, and lying to the north of Liquorpond Street, to be proceeded 
with without delay, the part coloured yellow and pink to be devoted to 
commercial purposes and widening of the street, the part coloured purple 
to be devoted to artizans’ dwellings. 

And, subject to these conditions, the Board desire that they should be 
relieved of the obligations of the 33rd Section, above alluded to. 

Your Committee assent to this proposal, and think that it ought to be 
carried out at once. 

In conclusion : your Committee, while fully alive to the necessity of con- 
solidating the whole of the existing Acts, and of dealing with the other matters 
alluded to above, are of opinion that — 

1st. It is desirable that a short Amending Bill of the Acts of 
1875-9 should at once be brought into Parliament, and, if possible, 
passed this Session, to carry out so much of the above recommendations 
as relates to relaxing the Acts in respect of the number of persons for whom 
accommodation should be provided in all pending or future schemes in the 
provincial towns as well as in London, and to the doing away with the 
necessity for a provisional award, and also as to the period after which no 
compensation should be given for alteration in term or tenure, or for 039 , 640. 1882. 
improvement made. 4928 > 4929 - 1881 - 

2ndly. It is desirable to amend the Act of 18G8, and the Amending Act 
of 1879, as suggested, without delay. 

3rdly. It is also desirable to pass an Act for relaxing the provisions 
of the Metropolitan Street Improvement Act, 1877, on the points above 
suggested, and this also, in their opinion, ought to be brought before Par- 
liament and passed during the present Session, and they are also of opinion 
that the same policy ought to be followed in any future xMetropolitan Street 
Improvement Act. 

4thly. The Committee hope that, if the recommendations they propose 
to be carried out this Session obtain the sanction of Parliament, no time 
should be lost by the Corporation of the City, by the Metropolitan Board 
Board of Works, by the Vestries, and by the District Boards of Works, in 
giving effect to these designs for local improvements. 

5thly. They would recommend the alteration of the Standing Order, 

No. 184, so as to carry out the views indicated in this Report, still, how- 
ever, retaining sufficient safeguards in the interests of the persons to be 
displaced, in accordance with the general tenour of this Report. 

19 June 1882. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Monday , 2/f/i February 1882. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Sir James M f Garel-Hogg. I Sir Matthew Ridley. 

Sir Henry Holland. | Viscount Emlyn. 

Sir Richard Cross. 

Sir Richard Cross was called to the Chair. 

The Committee deliberated. 

[Adjourned till Thursday next, at Two o’clock. 


Thursday, 2nd March 1882. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Richard Cross in the Chair. 


Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

Mr. Justin M'Carthy. 

Mr. Leamy. 

Viscount Emlyn. 

Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

Mr. Edward Eyre- Ashby, Mr. Frederick 
were examined. 


Mr. Hastings. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

Sir Sydney Waterlow. 

Mr. Torrens. 

Sir Henry Holland. 

Sir Matthew Ridley. 

William Qoddard, and Mr. John Crouch, 


[Adjourned till Monday next, at One o’clock. 


Monday, 6th March 1882. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Richard Cross in the Chair. 


Sir James M c Garel-Hogg. 
Mr. John Hollond. 

Sir Henry Holland. 

Mr. Cropper. 

Mr. Brodrick. 

Sir Matthew Ridley. 
Viscount Emlyn. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

Sir Sydney Waterlow. 
Mr. Francis Buxton. 
Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
Mr. Torrens. 

Mr. Bryce. 


Sir Henry Arthur Hunt, O.B., was examined. 

[Adjourned till Thursday next, at One o’clock. 
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Thursday, 9th March 1882. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Sir Richard Cross in the Chair. 


Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg. 
Mr. William Holms. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

Mr. Shaw Lcfevre. 

Sir Henry Holland. 

Mr. Brodrick. 


Mr. Rankin. 

Mr. Cropper. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
Mr. Hastings. 
Viscount Emlyn. 
Mr. Bryce. 


Sir Henry Arthur Hunt , C.B., and Mr. Frederick William. Goddard were further 
examined. 


[Adjourned till Monday next, at One o’clock. 


Monday , \Zth March 1882. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Sir Richard Cross in the Chair. 


Sir James M‘Garcl-Hogj 
Mr. John Hollond. 

Mr. Rankin. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

Sir Henry Holland. 


Mr. Brodrick. 

Sir Matthew Ridley. 
Mr. Cropper. 

Mr. TorrenB. 
Viscount Emlyn. 


Mr. Frederick William Goddard vrua further examined. 

Mr. John Grant and Mr. Robert Reid were examined. 

[Adjourned till Thursday next, at One o’clock. 


Thursday, 16f/i March 1882. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Sir Richard Cross in the Chair. 


Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg. 
Mr. John Hollond. 

Mr. Rankin. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

Mr. Cropper. 

Mr. Hastings. 


Mr. Torrens. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 
Sir Henry Holland. 
Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Sir Sydney Waterlow. 


Mr. Samuel Walker and the Rev. Canon Gilbert were examined. 


[Adjourned till Monday next, at One o’clock. 
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Monday, 20 th March 1882. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Eichard Cross in the Chair. 


Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg. 
Mr. William Holms. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

Mr. Kankin. 

Mr. Torrens. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
Sir Henry Holland. 
Mr. Cropper. 

Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. Bryce. 


Mr. William Birt was examined. 

Mr. Frederick William Goddard was further examined. 

Dr. Septimus Gibbon was examined. 

[Adjourned till Thursday next, at one O’clock. 


Thursday , 23 rd March 1882. 


members present : 

Sir Eichard Cross in the Chair. 


Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg. 
Mr. William Holms. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

Mr. Bankin. 

Mr. Torrens. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
Mr. Hastings. 

Sir Matthew Eidley. 
Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour. 


Dr. Septimus Gibbon was further examined. 

Mr. J. W. Tripe, m.d., was examined. 

[Adjourned till Monday next, at One o’clock. 


Monday, 27th March 1882. 


members present: 


Sir Richard Cross in the Chair. 


Sir James M'Garel Hogg. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

Mr. Torrens. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

Sir Henry Holland. 

Mr. Richard Wm. Keating, Mr. Joseph 
Eev. John Rose were examined. 


Mr. Cropper. 

Mr. Hastings. 

Sir Matthew Ridley. 
Mr. Brodrick. 


Charles Kirhham, Mr. John Field, and the 


[Adjourned till Thursday next, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Thursday, 30th March 1882. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Richard Cross in the Chair. 


Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg. 
Mr. John Hollond. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

Mr. Rankin. 

Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. Hastings, 

Viscount Emlyn. 


Sir Matthew Ridley. 
Mr. Torrens. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
Sir Henry Holland. 
Mr. Cropper. 


Mr. Thomas Echford Powell, Mr. Thomas Abrey, Mr. Charles Hodson, Mr. Alfred 
Evans, the Hon. Miss Maude Stanley, and Miss Oclavia Hill were examined. 


[Adjourned till Monday next, at One o’clock. 


Monday , 3rd April 1882. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Sir Richard Cross in the Chair. 


Mr. John Hollond. 

Sir Henry Holland. 

Mr. Cropper. 

Mr. Torrens. 

Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
Viscount Emlyn. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 


The Hon. Miss Maude Stanley was further examined. 
The Rev. Samuel Augustus Barnett was examined. 
Miss Octavia Hill was further examined. 


[Adjourned till Monday, 24th April, at One o’clock. 


Monday, 24 th April 1882. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Sir Richard Cross in the Chair. 

Sir Henry Holland. | Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. ! Mr. Cropper. 

Mr. Torrens. j Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. Joseph Rayner was examined. 

[Adjourned till Monday next, at One o’clock. 
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Monday, 1st May 1882. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Richard Cross in the Chair. 


Sir Henry Holland. 

Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg. 
Sir Matthew Ridley. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

Mr. Rankin. 

Mr. Brodrick. 


Sir Sydney Waterlow. 
Mr. Cropper. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
Mr. Francis Buxton. 
Mr. Torrens. 

Mr. William Holms. 


Mr. Frederick William Goddard was further examined. 


The Committee deliberated. 


Adjourned till Thursday next, at One o’clock. 


Thursday, 4th May 1882. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Sir Richard Cross in the Chair. 


Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg. 
Mr. Francis Buxton. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

Mr. Rankin. 

Mr. Torrens. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 


Mr. Brodrick. 

Sir Matthew Ridley. 
Mr. Cropper. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
Mr. Bryce. 


The Committee deliberated. 

[Adjourned till Monday, 22nd May, at One o’clock. 


Monday, 22 nd May 1882. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Sir Richard Cross in the Chair. 


Sir J ames M‘Garel-Hogg. 
Sir Henry Holland. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

Mr. Rankin. 

Sir Matthew Ridley. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 


Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Cropper. 
Viscount Emlyn. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 
Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. Torrens. 


The Committee deliberated. 

[Adjourned till Thursday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Thursday, 25 th May 1882. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Richard Cross in the Chair. 


Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg. 
Mr. John Hollond. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

Mr. Cropper. 


Mr. Brodrick. 
Mr. Rankin. 
Viscount Emlyn. 
Mr. Torrens. 


The Committee deliberated. 


[Adjourned till Monday, 12th June, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Monday , 12th June 1882. 


MEMBEBS PEE8ENT: 


Sir Richabd Cboss in the Chair. 


Sir Henry Holland. 

Mr. John Hollond. 
Viscount Exnlyn. 

Mr. Rankin. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

Sir Matthew Ridley. 

Sir Sydney Waterlow. 

Sir James M'Garel-Hogg. 


Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. Torrens. 

Mr. William Holms. 
Mr. Cropper. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
Mr. Francis Buxton. 


DRAFT REPORT, proposed by the Chairman, read the first time, as follows 

“ 1. Youe Committee have examined many of the medical officers of the several 
districts in the metropolis, and other persons well acquainted with the more densely 
populated parts of it, as also the representatives of the London Trades Council, and other 
working men ; and they have themselves visited many of the areas reported as unhealthy 
under the Act of 1875. They are of opinion that the condition of such areas fully brings 
them within the terms of the Preamble and the third section of that Act ; and that it is 
necessary to the public health that many of such houses, courts, and alleys, should be 
removed, and that some provision should be made for rebuilding dwellings for a certain 
portion of the working classes who may be so displaced. 

“ 2. Your Committee arc of opinion that nothing will contribute more to the social, morab 
and physical improvement of these classes than the improvement of the houses and places 
in which they live. In carrying out such improvements they believe that there is amplfe 
room for the operation of all existing agencies. Sir Richard Cross’ Acts, 1875 — 1879, 

Mr. Torrens’ Acts, 1868 — 1879, The Public Health and other Sanitary and Local Acts, 
as well as for private enterprise. 

“ 3. It may be useful here to call attention to the principles upon which the chief Acts 
relating to Artizans’ Dwellings are based, and to state shortly the law upon the subject. 

“ 4. The objects of the Bill of 1867-8, as originally brought in by Mr. Torrens, were to Bill No. 1, Nov. 
make provision, first, for taking down or improving dwellings occupied by working men 1867. 
which were unfit for human habitation, and secondly, for the building and maintenance of ® & 32 Viet. c. 130. 
better dwellings instead; but the Act of 1868, passed on that Bill, contained the former 1 ream) e ' 
class of provisions only, the latter having been struck out of the Bill during its progress 
through Parliament. Under these provisions, on the report of the officer of health that 
any inhabited building is in a condition dangerous to health, so a3 to be unfit for human 
habitation, the local authority (t. e., the vestry or district board in the Metropolis, exclu- 
sive of the City of London), after ascertaining from their surveyor that the causes of the 
evil can be remedied by structural alterations, or that the premises ought to be demolished, 
have power respectively to order the owner to remove the premises, and in default, them- 
selves to remove them ; or they may order the owner to execute the necessary structural 
alterations, and in default, may either shut up or pull down the premises, or themselves 
execute the necessary work at the owner’s expense. The amending Act of 1879 restored 42 & 43 Viet. e. 64. 
the provisions as to rebuilding, nearly as they were found in the Bill as originally brought 
in, and gave such owner power to require the local authority to purchase the premises, in 
which case the local authority is to hold such property upon trust primarily, so far as the 
Metropolis is concerned ; first, for the providing, by the construction of new buildings, or 
the repairing or improvement of existing buildings, the labouring classes with suitable 
dwellings ; secondly, for the opening out of closed or partially closed alleys or courts 
inhabited by the labouring classes, and the widening of the same by pulling down any 
building, or otherwise leaving such open spaces as may be necessary to make such alleys 
or courts healthful. The power of enforcing the duty of carrying out the provisions of 
these Acts in the Metropolis vests in the Metropolitan Board. 

“ 5. The object of the Act of 1875 was to meet a different class of cases. The Preamble 38 k 39 Viet. c. 3C. 
of the Act states that in many towus large areas are so built, and the buildings within Preamble, 
them are so densely inhabited as to be highly injurious to the moral and physical welfare 
of the inhabitants ; and in such areas a great number of houses, courts, and alleys, from 
want of light, air, ventilation, and proper conveniences, are unfit for human habitation ; 
and fever and disease are constantly generated, thus causing death and loss of health not 
only in such places themselves, but also elsewhere ; and owing to the fact that such places 
0.69. c 2 are 
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Sect. 3. 
Sect. 2. 

Sect. 5. 


42 &43 Viet. c.63. 
Sect. 6. 


Sect. 10. 


are tlie property of several owners, and that it is not m the power of any one owner to 
make the necessary alterations, it is necessary that such areas should he wholly re-con- 
structed, due provision being made for dwellings for the working classes who should be 
displaced ; and by this Act the duty is laid in the first instance on the local authority, on 
the report of the Medical Officer of Health, to make an improvement scheme for the 
re-arrangement and re-construction of the streets and houses within such area, taken as a 
whole. '(The local authority being in this case in the City of London, the Commissioners 
of Sewers, and in the rest of the Metropolis, the Metropolitan Board, and in an urban 
sanitary district, the urban sanitary authority.) 

“ 6. In such improvement scheme, the local authority nmy include even neighbouring 
lands, if necessary, for making the scheme efficient for sanitary purposes, or for widening 
the approaches for the purposes of ventilation and health ; and by such scheme they are 
bound to provide for the accommodation of at the least as many persons of the working 
classes as may be displaced, in suitable dwellings within the limits, or in the vicinity of 
the area, or, as provided by the Amending Act of 1870, in some other place where equally 
convenient accommodation can be provided. Such scheme after receiving the approval of 
the Secretary of State or the Local Government Board as the confirming authority, and 
after confirmation of a Provisional Order by Parliament, is to be carried out by the local 
authority. And the duty is laid upon them to purchase the necessary lands, and they 
have full power to sell or let for the purpose of re-building according to the scheme. 
There is, however, no power of enforcing their duties in these respects provided by the 
Act, but on failure by the local authority to sell or let the land for these purposes within 
five years after the removal of the buildings, the confirming authority may sell the land 
by auction, subject to the conditions imposed by the scheme. 

“7. The Acts of 1868-79 proceed upon the principle that the responsibility of main- 
taining his houses in proper condition falls upon the owner, and that if he fails in his duty 
the law is justified in stepping in and compelling him to perform it. They further assume 
that houses unfit for human habitation ought not to be used as dwellings, but ought, in 
the interests of the public, to be closed and demolished, and to be subsequently re-built. 
The expropriation of the owner is thus a secondary step in the transaction, and only 
takes place after the failure of other means of rendering the houses habitable. 


“ 8. The Acts of 1875-79 proceed upon a different principle. They contemplate dealing 
with whole areas, where the houses are so structurally defective as to be incapable of 
repair, and so ill placed with reference to each other as to require, to bring them up to a 
proper sanitary standard, nothing short of demolition and re-construction. Accordingly, 
in this case, the local authority, armed with compulsory powers, at once enters as a pur- 
chaser, and on completion of the purchase proceeds forthwith to a scheme of re-construc- 
tion. Though these two setB of Acts proceed upon different principles, they are each of 
them available for their own particular purpose, and are both, in the opinion of your 
■ Committee, alike necessary and useful. 


A. — As to the Acts of 1875 — 1879 (Sir R. A. Cross’ Acts). 


Confirmation of 
Provisional Order 
Acts, 1876-9. 


Report of Metro- 
politan Board, 
974***. 

Appendix, No. 3, 
1882. 


“ 9. Full particulars as to the extent to which these Acts have been carried out in 
London and elsewhere will be found in the Parliamentary Paper No. 41, 1881, and in 
the Appendix to this Report. 

“ 10. The 14 areas already dealt with by the Metropolitan Board have an extent of 
about 42 acres. They were inhabited by 20,335 persona, in 5,555 separate holdings ; 
3,349 of which holdings consisted of one room only, 1,483 of two rooms, 723 of three or 
more rooms. They were acquired under the compulsory powers of the Act of 1875, at the 
gross cost of 1,661,372 7., or as almost the entire cost of two of the schemes, amounting to 
80,036 7., was borne by the Peabody Trustees, at a gross cost to the Metropolitan Board 
of 1,581,336 7., including legal expenses and formation of new streets. About nine acres 
of the 42 have been devoted to new streets, at a cost of 95 ,'500 7., which is included in 
the above amount. 


Appendix, No. 2, 
1882. 


Confirmation ot 
Provisional Order 
Acts, 1870-9. 


“ 1L Owing to the obligations imposed by the Act of 1875, of providing accommodation 
for at the least as many persons of the working classes as may be displaced, it has been 
possible to reserve but a small portion of the areas thus cleared for commercial purposes, 
say between two-and-a-half and three acres, estimated to realise 109,000 7. 

“ 12. Six sites were first sold to the Peabody Trustees, 68,299 feet at Whitechapel for 
10,000 7., and the rest at 5 s. per foot.. Subsequent sales of most of the other sites have 
been made to the Industrial Dwellings Company and others, principally at the rate of 
^ \ 4 P er . f° ot - If th e l a pd could haye been 6old free from any conditions as to 
re-buildmg, it would, it is estimated, have realised three times the price for which it was 
actually sold. 

“13. The accommodation to be provided in these 14 areas under the Provisional Orders 
confirmed by Parliament, was to be for 22,753 persons, in 6,206 separate holdings, 1,535 
of which holdings were to consist of one room only, 3,849 of two rooms, and 822 of three 
rooms or more. 


“14. The 
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“ 14. The estimated amount to he received for recoupment is about 370,000/., which 
would leave the net loss to. the Metropolitan Board from the whole transaction at 
1,211,336 /., or at 1,115,836 /., according as the cost of new streets is or is not included in 
the calculation ; of the whole sum about 560,000 /. is estimated as the loss due to the 
obligations to rebuild labourers’ dwellings. 

“ 15. The areas dealt with were in almost every case cleared, and the persons living in 
any individual area were dispossessed with such compensation as was awarded to them 
before any re-building commenced. It is stated that very few, if any, of the families 3008. 1881. 
thus dispossessed returned for the purpose of occupying the new buildings ; and in one 
case where a block built by the Peabody Trustees on an adjoining site was available for 
the persons dispossessed, and holdings were offered to them, very few accepted them. 

The buildings of the Peabody Trustees appear to be somewhat beyond the means, and 
unsuited to the wants and special callings, of the poorer class of persons occupying areas 
with which it has been found necessary to deal under the Act of 1875. 

“ 18. The Corporation of London were exempted from the jurisdiction of the Metro- Confirmation of 
politan Board in respect of tire provisions of the Act of 1875 upon an understanding with 
the Home Secretary that they would act promptly under the Act within their own ’ ’ 

district. They proceeded at once with two schemes, in respect of Petticoat Square and 
Golden Lane. They cleaved these two sites without the consent of the Home Secretary 
at a cost of 240,000/., and they dispossessed by the clearance 1,734 persons, in 495 
separate holdings, and 1,010 rooms. The extent of the areas cleared, including the public 
ways then existing, amounted to 133,000 feet, or, deducting such public ways, to 111,000 
feet, owing to the proposed re-arrangement and to the enlargement of streets, &c., the Confirmation of 
land available for building amounted only to 74,000 feet, on which it was proposed to Provisional Order 
re-honse 1,783 persons, in 473 separate holdings and in 1,026 rooms. These sites have Act » 1877, 
practically remained undealt with for about three years, as the Corporation have been 
unwilling to realise the great loss which would result from selling the land so cleared, 
subject to the condition of re-building labourers’ dwellings. The best offers they have 
received for the land, subject to such conditions, has been for 1,250 /. per annum for the 
two areas. It is alleged that the market value of these sites for commercial purposes, 
after deducting the land required for new streets, would be 7,500 /. per annum, or six 
times the amount for which they would sell subject to the restrictions of the Act. As in 
the case of the areas in the Metropolitan Districts, the persons formerly occupying these 
sites are dispersed, and probably but few of the individuals displaced would return to 
occupy the buildings which would be built under the Act of 1875. 

“ 17. The census returns of the City of London for the last 30 or 40 years show that the 
labouring population within its boundaries has been greatly reduced by the substitution of 
warehouses and offices for buildings suitable for the working people, in consequence of the 
' enormous increase in the value of land. 

“ 18. The difficulty in carrying out the provisions of these Acts obviously arises from 
the great cost of doing so. 

“ 19. In the Appendix to this Report will be found a table showing the total area taken 
by the Metropolitan Board, the gross cost per foot, the area of recoupment, the estimated 
recoupment per foot, and the percentage of loss on the gross cost. This percentage of 
loss, taking the average of the whole schemes together, would amount to about 82 per 075-68O. 1882. 
cent. On the other hand, it should be stated that this loss, as compared vyith the los3 
upon an ordinary street improvement, would be only about 7 per cent, more than on such 
street improvement. And there are other matters which should be mentioned as bearing 
upon the question of cost, such as the value of the land thrown into the public streets, 
which, in all the schemes of the Metropolitan Board, would amount to some 95,000 /. 

The additional rateable value of the new buildings, as compared with that of the old 
buildings, e.g., the rateable value of the new buildings of the Peabody Trustees, on the 3473-4. 1881. 
six sites sola to them, will amount to 13,311 /., as against the rateable value of the old 
premises on those sites of 9,986 /. And the ratepayers will no doubt reap advantage in 3215. 1882. 
the future (as pointed oat by the Rev. S. A. Barnett, the Vicar of St. Jude’s, White- 
chapel, and an experienced poor law guardian) from the improved health and morals of Parliamentary 
the people, and consequent decrease of burden on the rates, for * preventable sickness is ‘- 0 '. 
the most costly of all things.’ 

“ 20. Still the problem is how to reduce the cost so far as can wisely be done, while 
at the same time giving full effect to the intention and spirit of the Acts. 

“ 21. The sources of cost are mainly three in number — • 

“ 1 st. The amount of compensation given. 

“ 2nd. The expense of procedure, including law charges. 

“ 3rd. The obligation to sell or relet for rebuilding artizans’ dwellings. 

“ As to the First Source of Cost. 

“ 22. The intention of the Acts was clearly to guard against any excessive valuation of 
the property itself. 

0.69. c 3 “ 23. The 
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38 & 39 Viet c. 36 , “ 23. The estimate of the value of lands within the unhealthy area was to be based 

s. 19. upon the fair market value — 

“ 1st Such value to be calculated ‘as estimated at the time of the valuation being 
made ' (so as to exclude improvements made for the purpose of increasing the amount of 
compensation). 

“2nd, Such value to be calculated, ‘ due regard being had to the nature and 
‘“then"' condition of the property, and the probable duration of the buildings in their 
existing state, and to the state of the repair thereof.' 

“3rd. * Without any additional allowance in respect of compulsory purchase.' 

42 & 43 Viet. c. 63, “ Subsequent provisions were made by the Amending Act of 1879, to prevent an owner 
s. 3. from taking advantage of hia own wrong through the unhealthy state of the premises, or 

by reason of overcrowding, 

548-9 1882 “ 24. It has been suggested that much difficulty has arisen from the words in Section 3 

of the Act of 1875, * due regard being had to all circumstances affecting such value ' (which 
were inserted at the instance of the late Mr. Cawley in committee), as granting what may 
be called a valuation of ‘contingent probabilities,’ as Mr. Goddard put it. Your 
Committee think that too much weight nas been attached by the arbitrators to these 
words. 


518. 1882. 

330-1. 1882. 
482. 1882. 


“25. It has also been suggested that in the first instance the houses practically unfit 
for habitation should be placed in a category by themselves. Your Committee are of 
opinion that the character of the houses must necessarily differ much in the various areas, 
even in the unhealthy parts of such areas, and that it is better to leave the matter in the 
hands of the arbitrator, for him to deal with each property separately on its individual 
merits. 


227. 1882. 
331. 1882. 
4484-5. 1881. 
4276-9. 1881. 
548. 1882. 


220. 1882. 
351-2. 1882. 

4904-0. 1881. 


233. 1882. 
4895. 1881. 


“ 26. Sir Henry Hunt has told your Committee that if a house is in a dilapidated 
condition, and it would be waste of money to repair it, he should calculate the value upon 
the principle of what the land is worth and the materials, and that he should let the 
claimant have that and no more. Mr. Rodwell has told your Committee that in valuing 
such land he should only value it as subject to the evil surrounding in which it was 
there placed, and not as situated in a cleared space, which is equivalent to the principle 
enunciated by Mr. Goddard, that the price should be limited to what then was the value 
of the locus in quo, in the light of a building site. Your Committee are clearly of opinion 
that these principles are in conformity with the spirit and intention of the Acts, and 
should guide all future arbitration in this matter. 

“27. The question of compensation for trade profit is a more difficult matter to deal 
with. It has been doubted whether, in strictness of law, the Act contemplated any 
compensation for trade profit at all. It is difficult, however, to contest the conclusion of 
Sir H. Hunt and Mr. Rodwell, that where the business is connected with any particular 
holding, the occupier is entitled to moderate compensation ; but your Committee are of 
opinion that the arbitrator should in all such cases consider well whether the trader has 
not the opportunity of setting up his trade somewhere in the immediate neighbourhood 
without positive injury, in which case he would clearly be entitled only to proper expenses 
connected with removal. 

“28. There still remains the question of weekly tenants. Your Committee find that 
upon this point the several arbitrators have proceeded on somewhat different principles. 

“29. Sir H. Hunt, with the concurrence of the corporation of Liverpool, has been in 
the habit of giving 1 1. a year for every year that a tenant has been in occupation, not 
exceeding, however, in any one case the sum of 15 L Mr. Rodwell, on the other hand, 
lets each case stand on its own merits. When there were little businesses, such as 
laundries, cobbler’s work, &c., he gave somewhat more than a simple sum for removal ; 
whereas when a man was simply a weekly tenant of a house, he gave him 20s. or 21. to 
enable him to pay for removal and finding a holding somewhere else. Your Committee 
are disposed to approve of the principle followed by Mr. Rodwell. 

“30. Your Committee find that the whole amount of compensation thus awarded to 
weekly tenants forms only a small item in the ultimate cost, and that it is reasonable to 
give a fair compensation, and advantageous to the local authority to give an inducement 
to remove rather than to be obliged to resort to legal proceedings to enforce removal. 
But they are strongly of opinion that no money payment should be made till actual 
removal takes place, and they attach great value to any assistance which the local 
authority may render in finding accommodation elsewhere for the persons so displaced. 


3464, See. 1882. 

410. 1882. 

4919. 1881. 


“ As to the Second Source of Cost. 

“ 31. The machinery for estimating compensation under these Acts appears to be far 
more economical and more speedy than that provided by the Lands Clauses Acts, but your 
Committee think that it may be still further simplified with advantage. 

“ 32. Both Sir H. Hunt and Mr. Rodwell are agreed that the provisional award should 
be dispensed with, and that this would cause saving both in expense and in time. 

“33. In 
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“ 33. In this view the town clerk of Liverpool, who approved warmly of the machinery 3465-6 1882 
of the Acts, as compared with that of the Lands Clauses Acts, entirely agrees, and your 
Committee recommend that this view should be earned out at once. 

“ 34. On the question of costs, your Committee are of opinion that with a view to 188. 1802. 
saving expense, the salary or remuneration, travelling and other expenses of the arbi- 
trator should be certified by the confirming authority before payment by the local 4932 &c 1881 
authority; and that the 29th paragraph of the Schedule to the Act of 1875 should be 422, &c. ’ 1882. ' 
amended so as to make it quite clear that the arbitrator has the power to refuse to give 
costs, if he thinks the case one in which no costs ought to be given. 

“ 35. It has also been pointed out with great force that in order to prevent exaggerated 4928-0. 1881. 
claims, some period should be fixed, after which no person should be entitled to recover ® 49 - 1882 - 
or claim compensation for any alteration in term or tenure, or for any improvements in 835 ‘ 1882 ‘ 
the property, unless made compulsorily for Banitary purposes. 

“ 36. Your Committee are entirely of this opinion. Whether this period should be 
the publication by the local authority of the advertisement stating the fact of a scheme 
having been made, or the making of the Provisional Order by the confirming authority 38&39Vict c 36 
is a question for consideration, but your Committee would recommend the earlier date. s. 6. 1 

“ 37. Your Committee are also of opinion that the appeal to a jury in matters of 38 k 39 Viet, 
compensation, which is now allowed when the amount in dispute exceeds 500 should Schedule, par. 26. 
not be allowed except in those cases where the amount exceeds 1,000 1. 


“ As to the Third Source of Cost. 

“ 38. Your Committee are of opinion that there is a great difference between the con- 
dition of the Metropolis and provincial towns. The element of cost under this head 
arises from the use of land in central positions, and therefore of great value for commercial 
purposes for such comparatively unremunerative purposes as artizans’ dwellings. The 
Amending Act of 1879, which provides that other lands equally suitable might be used 
in lieu of the actual sites cleared, went far to meet the difficulty, but unfortunately almost 
all the schemes adopted under the Acts were framed before the Amending Act came 
into force. 

“ 39. In the provincial towns there does not seem to be the necessity for insisting on 
the rebuilding of houses for the classes displaced; and your Committee arc of opinion 
that, as a rule, and from natural causes and the general process of building, equally 
convenient accommodation can be and is, generally speaking, provided for the persons of 
the working clas9 displaced by any scheme at some place other than within or in the 
immediate vicinity of the aroa comprised in the scheme. The experience of Edinburgh Parliamentary 
and Glasgow points to this conclusion, and the action of the Local Government Board, in Paper, o. 1143. 
relieving the Corporation of Liverpool from selling or leasing the area taken for re- 1875. 
building artizans’ dwellings confirms them in this opinion, and the distinction between the J 882 - 

metropolis and provincial towns on this point is. clearly recognised in Mr. Torrens’ 8 43 Ict - c -®4, 

Amending Act of 1879. 

“ 40. It may be doubted whether, under Section 12 of the Act of 1875, the Local 
Government Board had this dispensing power ; but your Committee recommend that in 
the case of provincial towns, except in such special cases as may appear to the confirming 
authority to require such a provision, the local authority should be relieved of this obliga- 
tion, and that the Act of 1875 should be amended accordingly. 

“ 41. In the Metropolis, on the contrary, very great hardship would often follow if the 
provisions for replacement in or near the area of displacement were wholly done away 
with. The special calling of many of the workpeople, the hoars of their work, the 1740. 1882. 
employment of their children, the maintenance of their home life, the economy of living 
together in a family, the cheapness of food owing to the nearness of the groat evening 
markets, &c., render it very desirable that a large portion should be enabled to rehouse 
themselves in or near their old places of living ; and if no fresh dwellings be provided, 
the evils of overcrowding will at once increase. The evidence of the medical officers, of 
Mr. Rodweil, Canon Gilbert, the Rev. S. A. Barnett, the working men themselves, Miss 
Octavia Hill, the Hon. Miss Stanley, and others, is conclusive on this point 

“ 42. Still it is equally true that these observations do not apply to the whole of the 
population to be displaced. Many without any special calling may live in one place as 
well as in another. The facilities of transit recently offered by cheap trains, by boats, by 
tramways, &c., have enabled many to live in the suburbs and elsewhere, who can do so 
consistently with their calling. It must also be observed that in this respect the circum- 
stances of some parts of the Metropolis differ much from those of other parts ; it would 
therefore be impossible to lay down safely any hard-and-fast line for the whole of the 
Metropolis. 

“ 43. Your Committee, on the whole, are of opinion that the existing law, which 
requires that “ the improvement scheme shall provide for the accommodation of at the 
least as many persons of the working class as may be displaced,” may be relaxed, and that 38 & 39 Viet. c. 36, 
the accommodation to be required should vary from one-half to two-thirds, as the con- s. 5. 

0.69. o 4 firming 
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firming authority may think fit, on the report of the person holding the local inquiry in 
such case on their benalf. 

« 44. The effect of this relaxation will be not merely greatly to reduce the cost, but it 
will in many cases enable the Metropolitan Board in dealing with an unhealthy area to 
refrain from pulling down the whole nnmber of the houses, at all events at once, in cases 
when they may be able to render parts of the area sufficiently healthy by pulling down 
certain houses only, and so letting in light and air and giving ventilation to the remaining 
parts. As a fair example of this, your Committee are of opinion that one of the schemes 
under the consideration of the Metropolitan Board, which they, visited and which was 
situated near the river at "VVapping, might in part be so treated with advantage, a plan of 
proceeding which was of course impracticable when the whole number displaced had to be 
rehoused. 

“ 45. With regard to the City of London itself, your Committee are of opinion that in 
some respects it stands upon an exceptional footing, owing to the very exceptional value 
of land within its limits; and they are of opinion as regards the schemes affecting the 
City, that it is especially in such cases that the confirming authority would he well 
advised in giving full scope to the provisions of the amending Act of 1879, under which 
the accommodation to be provided may be provided elsewhere, and within some reasonable 
and suitable distance. In this case, of course, the existence of accommodation for transit 
by railway, boat, or tramway, would form an important element in considering what was 
a reasonable and suitable distance. 

“46. It is of almost equal importance that such accommodation as is required should be 
provided speedily: To effect this it may he desirable that the work be carried out in 
sections — that the conditions of sale or lease be as simple as possible — that the greatest 
facilities be given to the buyers or leaseholders to lay out the ground as they may think 
best, subject only to the condition that the actual object of the Act itself be strictly com- 
plied with. In many cases the lower story may he well devoted to shops, with convenient 
rooms attached on the next story or elsewhere for the accommodation of those who keep 
the shops ; but in such cases there should be a separate entrance to the dwellings for 
artizans entirely distinct from the entrance to the shop. In many cases it may be necessary 
to provide special accommodation for the requirements of the particular business of the 
persons displaced, such os costermongers, &c. ; this would come under the meaning uf the 
term ‘ suitable dwellings ,’ which will be found in the fifth section of the Act of 1875; in 
many cases it would be well to have a larger number of single rooms than have hitherto 
been provided, so as to suit the wants of the poorer class ; in many it would be well to 
have playgrounds for children oil the top of the roof or on the ground below, such as arc 
to be found in the case of many of the improved dwellings already built. 

“47. Your Committee are of opinion that the Peabody Trustees, who may fairly he con- 
sidered as a quasi public body, should specially undertake the duty of supplying the wants 
of the poorer class of the persons displaced. 

“48. In connection with this subject your Committee would call attention to the import- 
ance of favouring in every way facitities of transit between the great centres of industry 
and the outlying districts, and especially between the metropolis and its suburbs. Owing 
to economic causes, land in the central parts of London is, generally speaking, becoming 
too valuable to be easily made use of as sites for dwellings for the working classes, and 
property of this kind, including areas scheduled under these Acts, is being constantly 
bought up and converted to other purposes. Side by side with this movement there is a 
large migration of the working classes to the suburbs, where in some places private enter- 
prise is busy ereeting tenements, and providing cheap means of locomotion. The question 
of the condition of this suburban population, whose employment lies in London, has 
necessarily occupied the attention of your Committee, and induced them to make the 
following recommendations : 

1388 &c. 1882 . “ lst - That the conditions as to workmen’s trains within a certain distance from 

London now imposed upon the Great Eastern Bailway Company should, to some 
extent, be enforced in the case of other railways as opportunities may offer. They 
say ' to some extent,’ for, in their opinion, the obligations imposed upon the Great 
Eastern Railway are, in some instances — such, for example, as the distances to which 
the trains are bound to run — severe for universal application. Such an opportunity 
has just offered in the case of the Regent’s Canal Bill. They have strongly recom- 
mended this Bill to the notice of the Board of Trade, in consequence of which proper 
clauses have been inserted on their suggestion. 

1903, &c. . 1882 . “ 2nd. That many of the sanitary provisions of the Metropolitan Building Acts be 

at once extended to the suburbs, under the control of the several local authorities, 

“ 3rd. That all existing sanitary legislation should be more fully enforced, especially 
in those parts of the suburbs where buildings are so rapidly springing up. 

“ B.— As to the Acts of 1868-1879 (Mr. Torrens’ Acts). 

“ 49. ‘ The Act of 1868 was, as has already been pointed out, considerably altered in 
its passage through Parliament, but, though limited in its scope, it proved of great value, 
and up to 1875 was not unfrequently put in force by certain vestries and local boards. 

In 
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111 1879 an amending Act was passed, but as action has rarely been taken under it, owing 1225, &c. 1801 . 
to the prevalent misapprehension that an alternative method was in all cases offered by !764, & c . 1882 . 
Sir R. Cross’s Act of 1875, your Committee have no sufficient means of reporting as to 
its working.” 

“ 50. Your Committee regard these provisions as most useful, and regret that they have 
not been more constantly and universally put in force. They would strongly urge upon 
the vestries and district boards the necessity of putting them fully in force without 
delay. 

“ 51. Your Committee reported last Session that, in their opinion, with a view to doing 
so, immediate attention should be given by them to those areas which the medical officer 
had reported to the Metropolitan Board as unhealthy areas, but which the Metropolitan 
Board had not included in any Scheme under the Act of 1875, on the ground of the small- 
ness of such areas. They would again press this point strongly upon the notice of the 
several vestries and district boards. 

“ 52. The intention of Parliament in sanctioning these statutes was to provide the 
means whereby local authorities might secure the effectual repair of dilapidated dwellings, 
or, when necessary, their gradual reconstruction. As the work of bit-by-bit replacement 
can never cease to be an object of municipal care in over-peopled localities, it was hoped 
that it would come to be regarded as a constantly recurring duty which, if performed with 
discrimination, would lead to the permanent improvement and rateable capability of a 
district, without aggravating in the process the evils of over-crowding. The scope of 
these Acts may with advantage be distinguished from that of the Statutes of 1875-9, 
with which it is not expedient that it should be liable to be confounded. There is ample 
evidence to show that a vestry or district board has frequently deferred taking action in 
the matter, misled by a hope that the Metropolitan Board might undertake the rebuilding 497.480 188 ] 
of an unhealthy court or a block of decayed houses a3 a portion of some general scheme. 

It is important that such illusory and injurious expectations should be set aside. 

“ 53. Your Committee are of opinion that these Acts may be materially improved by 
allowing the local authority to remove houses, though in themselves in good condition, 
when by doing so they could open up courts and alleys, and so give the necessary air, 
light, and ventilation, so as to render such courts or alleys healthy ; in which case the 
owner would be entitled to full compensation, just as much as the owner of premises taken 
under the 5th section of the Act of 1875 for widening existing approaches to unhealthy 
areas. In such cases your Committee think that any additional value accruing in con- 
sequence to houses adjoining the house so pulled down, should, when they belong to the 
same owner, be taken into consideration in assessing compensation. 

“ 54. Your Committee think that the operation of these Acts should not be confined to 
individual premises, but should be extended to several houses in a street, court, or alley, 
within the limits of what may be called a mere local, as opposed to a metropolitan 
improvement. There can be no doubt (as already suggested) that one reason why these 
Acts have not been more genei-ally enforced, especially since the passing of the Act of 775 . 9 . 1881 . 
1875, has been the desire of the local authorities to avoid the expense falling on the local 
district, and the hope that the matter would be dealt with by the Metropolitan Board out 
of the metropolitan rates. The only power to enforce the operation of these Acts rests iu 
the Metropolitan Board, under the 12th section of the Act of 1879. This provision has 6625, &c. 1881 . 
never yet been put in force, and it is in evidence that no application has ever been made 
to the Board to act upon it It is not within the province of your Committee to enter 
upon the question of the government of London ; but so long as matters remain in their 
present condition, they would suggest that in case of neglect by the local authority to act 
on the representations of the medical officer, the board of guardians, or any owner of 
property in the immediate neighbourhood, should have power to report the matter to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, with a view to their taking action under the 12th section. 

“ C. — As to the Metropolitan Street Improvement Acts, 1872, 1877. 

" 55. It is not necessary to enter upon the consideration of the provisions of the Act 1574 . 5 . 1882 . 
of 1872, as all the places to which that Act applies have been already dealt with by the 
Metropolitan Board, and no complaint now arises for further consideration. 

“ 56. But the 33rd section of the Act of 1877 does present serious difficulties. This 40 & 41 Viet. c. 
section, after reciting that the making of the street improvements involves the removal of 235, s. 33. 
many houses, and that it is expedient that provision be made for the accommodation of 
such of the labouring classes as will be displaced by such removal, enacts that the Board 
in oarrying into effect the provisions of the Act shall, for the purpose of providing such 
accommodation, acquire or appropriate so much of certain specified lands, or such other 
lands as a Secretary of State shall deem sufficient, and shall, as soon as may be, sell or 
let the same for the purpose of the erection or adaptation and continuance thereupon of 
suitable dwelling-houses or lodging-houses for persons of the labouring classes ; and it also 
enacts that before the Board shall, without the consent of a Secretary of State, take for 
the purposes of the Act 15 houses or more occupied at the time of the passing of the 
Act, either wholly or partially by persons belonging to the labouring classes as tenants or 

0.69. d lodgers, 
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lodgers the Board shall prove to the satisfaction of such Secretary of State that sufficient 
accommodation in suitable dwellings has been provided elsewhere upon such lands for the 
same number of persons. 

1580, kc. 1882. « Under these provisions two great difficulties have arisen. 

« i 8 t As to the restriction against taking down more than 15 houses at any one 

« 2nd. As to the appropriating land for the purpose of providing accommodation 
for the whole of the labouring classes to be displaced. 

“ 57. Your Committee are of opinion that certain relaxations of this Act are necessary 
in the public interest — 

“ 1st. A 8 to the number of houses that may be removed at any time. 

« 2nd. As to the necessity of rebuilding to the extent provided by the Act. 

“ 58. Two schemes under the Act have been especially brought under the notice of 
your Committee by the Metropolitan Board. 


« lit. The West End New Streets and Street Improvements. 


40 & 41 Viet. c. 285, “ 59. By this scheme 5,300 of such persous w'erc liable to be displaced within the limits 

* 378. 1882. of deviation. 

3705. 1882. “ 60. The Metropolitan Board, however, do not intend to take the whole area com- 

3679. 1882. prised within the lunits of deviation, and are content to surrender their power to an 

extent which would reduce this number to 4,000 only, and they propose to provide accom- 
modation for one-half of this number as follows : — 


“ 1st. They have reserved accommodation for more than 600 on the site in Old 
Py e-street, Westminster, already dealt with under the Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act of 1875. This accommodation has been provided in excess of the 
accommodation required under that Act, and for the express purpose of accom- 
modating persons to be displaced under the improvement scheme now under con- 
sideration. 

1581, Sec. 1882. “ Secondly. They are ready and willing to clear the plots coloured blue on the plan 

3G7S. 1882. presented to your Committee, and marked No. 1 and No. 2 respectively, which have 

both been set, apart for this purpose, and to let or sell these plots for this purpose 
without delay. This plan will afford further accommodation for 1,470 persons. As 
soon as these two plots have been built over, but not before, they desire to go on 
with the rest of the improvement scheme as they may find expedient, relieved of the 
obligations of the 33rd section above alluded to. 

“ 61. Your Committee asssent to this proposal, and think that it ought to be carried out 
at once. 

“ 2nd. Gray's Inn-road. Improvement. 


3622, kc. 1882. “ 62. By this scheme 1,930 persons of the working class are liable to be displaced. 

Out of this number the persons in fixed employment within one mile radius of 
Baldwin’s-gardens, Gray's Inn-road, amount to 1,155. 

“ 63. The Metropolitan Board propose that the part coloured pink on the map pro- 
duced before your Committee should De thrown into Gray’s Inn-road ; that the whole 
frontage, coloured yellow, 50 feet in depth, be devoted to commercial purposes ; and that 
the remainder should be devoted to the building of artizans’ dwellings, to an extent which 
would provide accommodation for 1,200 persons. 

“ 64. The work to be completed in two sections. In the case of each section — 

“ 1st. The site for artizans’ dwellings to be cleared and disposed of, in the first 
instance. 

“2nd. As 60on as this site has been built over, but not before, the corresponding 
frontage to be dealt with, as the Board may desire, for commercial purposes. 

** 65. And, subject to these conditions, the Board desire that they should be relieved 
of the obligations of the 33rd section, above alluded to. 

“ 66. Your Committee assent to this proposal, and think that it ought to be carried out 
at once. 


“ 67. In conclusion : your Committee, while fully alive to the necessity of dealing with 
the other matters alluded to above, are of opiuiou that — 

“ 1st. It is desirable that a short Amending Bill of the Acts of 1875—79 should 
at once be brought into Parliament, and, if possible, passed this Session, to carry 
out eo much of the above recommendations as relates to relaxing the Acts in 
respect of the number of persons for whom accommodation should be provided in 
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all pending or future schemes in the provincial towns as well as in London, and to 

the doing away with the necessity for a provisional award, and also as to the period 

after which no compensation should be given for alteration in term or tenure, or for 639, 040. 1882. 

improvement made. 4928, 4929. 1881. 

“ 2ndly. It is desirable to amend the Act of 1868, and the Amending Act of 
1879, as suggested, without delay. 

“ 3rdly. It is also desirable to pass an Act for relaxing the provisiono of the 
Metropolitan Street Improvement Act, 1877, on the points above suggested, and 
tills also, in their opinion, ought to be brought before Parliament and passed during 
the present Session, and they are also of opinion that the same policy ought to be 
followed in any future Metropolitan Street Improvement Act. 

“ 4thly. They would recommend the alteration of the Standing Order, No. 184, 
so as to carry out the views indicated in this Report, still, however, retaining 
sufficient safeguards in the interests of the persons to be displaced, in accordance 
with the general tenour of this Report." 


Draft Report proposed by the Chairman read a second time, paragraph by para- 
graph. 

Amendment proposed. That the following new paragraph be inserted in the proposed 
Report : — ■“ Your Committee were unable last Session to complete taking the evidence 
upon matters referred to them, but they presented an interim Report, in which suggestions 
were made in the direction or enlarging the discretion of the confirming authority, and of 
justifying a liberal interpretation of the powers vested in that authority. They have 
reason to believe that some of their suggestions have since been acted upon with advan- 
tage ” — (Sir Henry Holland). — Question, That this paragraph be inserted in the proposed 
Report, — put, and agreed to. 

Paragraphs 1 — 3, agreed to. 

Paragraphs 4 — 5, amended, aud agreed to. 

Paragraphs 6 — 9, agreed to. 

Paragraph 10, amended, and agreed to. 

Paragraph 11, agreed to. 

Paragraphs 12 — 14, amended, aud agreed to. 

Paragraph 15, agreed to. 

Paragraph 16. — Amendment proposed in line 18, after the word “Act,” to insert 
the words “ The difference would represent 150 1. per room, over and above the cost of 
the new buildings and of their site ’’ — (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). — Question put. That those 
words be there inserted. — The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 9. 

Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

Mr. Cropper. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

Mr. William Holms. 

Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

Mr. Rankin. 


Noes, 6. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
Viscount Emlyn. 

Sir Henry Holland. 
Sir Matthew Ridley. 
Mr. Torrens. 

Sir Sydney Waterlow. 


Another Amendment made. — Paragraph, n3 amended, agreed to. 
Paragraph 17, amended, and agreed to. 

Paragraphs 18, agreed to. 


Paragraph 1 9, amended, and agreed to. 

Paragraphs 20 — 22, agreed to. 

Paragraphs 23 — 24, amended, and agreed to. 

Paragraph 25, agreed to. 

Paragraph 26, amended, and agreed to. 

Paragraphs 27 — 32, agreed to. 

Paragraph 33, amended, and agreed to. 

Paragraphs 34 — 37, agreed lo. 

0.69. e Paragraphs 
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Paragraphs 38 — 40, amended, and agreed to. 

Paragraphs 4 1 — 44, agreed to. 

Paragraph 45, amended, and agreed to. 

Paragraph 46, agreed to. 

Paragraph, 47, amended, and agreed to. 

Paragraph 48. — Amendment proposed in line 13, 
out the word “the,” in order to insert the word “ . 

Question put, That the word "the” stand part of the paragraph.— Ihe Committee 
divided : 

Ayes, 6. 


after the word “ that,” to leave 
similar” — (Mr. Francis Buxton ). — • 


Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

Mr. Cropper. 

Viscount Emlyn. 

Sir Henry Holland. 

Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg. 
Mr. Rankin. 


Noes, 8. 

Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 
Mr. John Hollond. 
Mr. William Holms. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
Sir Matthew Ridley. 
Mr. Torrens. 


Question, That the word “ similar ” be there inserted, put, and agreed to. 

Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 

Paragraphs 49—50, agreed to. 

Paragraph 51, amended, and agreed to. 

Paragraphs 52 — 62, agreed to. 

Paragraphs 64—67, postponed. 

[Adjourned till Monday next, at Two o’clock. 


Monday , 19 th June 1882. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Richard Cross in the Chair. 


Sir J ames M’Garel-Hogg. 

Mr. Torrens. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

Mr. Hastings. 

Sir Henry Holland. 

Postponed paragraph 64, amended, and agreed to. 
Postponed paragraphs, 65—66, agreed to. 


Sir Matthew Ridley. 
Viscount Emlyn. 

Mr. Rankin. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
Mr. Cropper. 

Mr. Bryce. 


Amendment proposed, That the following new paragraph be inserted in the Report: — “ As 
this course will relieve the Corporation of a large part of the loss which they would incur 
in carrying out fully the Act of 1875, and as it is not probable that there will be further 
schemes in the future within the area of the City, your Committee think that the Corpo- 
ration of London should contribute to the cost incurred by the Metropolitan Board in 
carrying out the Act, in proportion to the rateable value of the City, after deducting 
their own special losses. This contribution will be a sensible relief to the Metropolitan 
ratepayers in respect of the operations under the Act of 1875, rendered necessary in part 
by the removal of the working population from the City proper into the adjacent Metro- 
politan districts ( Mr. Shaw Lefevre). — Question put, That this paragraph be inserted 

in the Report. — The Committee divided : 


Aye3, 6. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

Sir J ames M‘Garel-Hogg. 
Mr. Rankin. 


Noes, 6. 

Mr. Cropper. 
Viscount Emlyn. 

Mr. Hastings. 

Sir Henry Holland. 
Sir Matthew Ridley. 
Mr. Torrens. 


Whereupon the Chairman declared him self with the Noes. 


Postponed 
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Postponed paragraph G7 ; — Amendment proposed in page xxvii, line 11, after the words 
“ Improvement Act,” to insert the words “ Your Committee hope that if the recom- 
mendations they propose to be carried out this Session obtain the sanction of Parliament, 
no time should be lost by the Corporation of the City, by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, by the Vestries, and by the District Boards of Works, in giving effect to these 
designs for local improvements (Mr. Torrens).— Question, That those words be there 
inserted, — put, and agreed to. 

Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 

Question, That this Report, as amended, be the Report of ihe Committee to the House, 
— put, and agreed to. 


Ordered , To Report, together with the Minutes of Evidence, and an Appendix. 


EXPENSES OF WITNESSES. 


NAME 

or 

WITNESS. 

PROFESSION 

CONDITION. 

Summoned. 

Number 

of 

Days Absent 

Home, under 
Orders 

of Committee. 

Allowance 
during 
Absence 
from Home. 

■ Expenses 
of 

Jonraey 

to 

London 
and back. 

TOTAL 
Expenses 
allowed 
to Witness. 





£. *. d. 

£. t. tl. 

£. *. A 

Mr. Richard William 
Keating. 

Silver Plaiter 




- 7 0 


- 7 0 

Mr. Joseph Charles 
Kirk h am. 

House Painter 




- 7 6 


- 7 6 

Mr. John Held - 

- ditto 




- 7 6 


- 7 0 

Mr. T. E. Powell 

Bookbinder - 


) Allowance 


- 7 6 


- 7 6 

Mr. Thomas Abrey - 

Carpenter - 

* 

work for 


- 7 0 


-70 

Mr. Alfred Evans 

House Painter 




- 7 0 


-10 

Mr. Charles Eodson - 

Messenger, Ameri- 
can Legation. 




- 7 6 


- 7 C 

Mr. Joseph Rayner - 

Town Clerk of 
Liverpool. 

Liverpool - 

1 

2 2 - 

1 13 - 

3 15 - 




Total 

■ - - £• 

6 7 6 
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Thursday, 2nd March 1882. 

PAGE 

Mr. Edward Ewe Ashby - - - 1 

Mr. Frederick William Goddard - - 7 

Mr. John Crouch ----- 10 


Monday, 6th March 1882. 

Sir Henry Arthur Hunt, c.b. - - 11 


Thursday, 9th March 1882. 

Sir Henry Arthur Hunt, C.B. - - 28 

Mr. Frederick William Goddard - - 34 


Monday, \3th March 1882. 

Mi'. Frederick William Goddard 48 

Mr. John Grant - - - - 51 

Mr. Robert Reid ----- 55 


Thursday, 1 6th March 1882. 

Mr. Samuel Walker 65 

Rev. Canon Gilbert - - - 74 


Monday, 20 th March 1882. 

Mr. William Birt ----- 87 
Mi'. Frederick William Goddard 94 

Dr. Septimus Gibbon - - - - 103 


Thursday, 23 rcl March 1882. 

Dr. Septimus Gibbon - 
Dr. John William Tripe 


Monday, 2 7th March 1882. 

Mr. William Keating - 

Mr, Joseph Charles Kirkliam 

Mr. John Field - - - - - 

Rev. John Rose - - - - 
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Mr. Thomas Eckford Powell - 
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Mr. Charles Hodson - 
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Miss Octavia Hill .- 


Monday, 3rd April 1882. 

Hon. Maude Stanley - 
Rev. Samuel Augustus Barnett 
Miss Octavia Hill - 


Monday, 24 th April 1882. 
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Monday, 1st May 1882. 
Mr. Frederick William Goddard - 
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MINUTES 


OF EVIDENCE. 


Thursday, 2nd March 1882. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
Mx\ Brodrick. 

Mr. .Francis Buxton. 
Sir Richard Cross. 
Viscount Emlyn. 

Mr. Hastings. 

Sir Henry T. Holland. 
Mr. John Hollond. 


Mr. Leamy. 

Right Hon. G. J. Shaw Lefevre. 
Mr. Justin M'Cartby. 

Sir James M'Garel-Hogg. 

Sir Matthew Ridley. 

Mr. Torrensi 

Sir Sydney Waterlow. 


The Right Honourable Sir RICHARD CROSS, in the Chair. 


Mr. Edward Eyre Ashby, called in ; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

1. We propose to-day to confine our evidence 
entirely to what has been done since we met last 
in the last Session of Parliament, and I would 
call your attention to the first paragraph of our 
Report : “ That for the purpose of facilitating 
sales and the completion of the schemes already 
sanctioned by Parliament, the confirming autho- 
rity, if so pleased, may safely allow the immediate 
demolition of any houses closed by the local 
authority;” has anything taken place between 
the City and the Secretary of State upon that 
paragraph ? — No, we have not had any commu- 
nication with the Secretary of State.' 

2. .Not upon that point, you mean ? — Not upon 
that point. 

3. Then you mean that no houses have been 
ulled down since we met last Session ? — No, we 
ave not taken any proceedings under this Act 

since last Session. 

4. None ? — Not any. 

5. I do not mean in reference to new schemes, 
but in reference to your own old schemes ? — In 
reference to our own schemes. 

6. Then am I right in saying that, so far as the 
City is concerned, you have already cleared the 
whole of the ground ? — The whole of the ground 
of the schemes that had reached perfection. We 
had no more work to do in the Golden-lane and 
the Petticoat-square sites. 

7. Therefore there was no necessity to make 
any application to the Secretary of State, because 
it was all cleared ? — -No, not on that clause. 

8. Now the second clause is this : “ That with 
a view of lessening the expense of carrying out 
the intentions of the Act of 1875, the confirming 
authority may well assent to the basement and 

0.69. 


Chairman — continued. 

ground floor of any building being let a3 shops or 
workshops, and that in considering the amount of 
accommodation to he provided for the working 
classes displaced by any scheme, tire confirming 
authority will be justified in giving a liberal in- 
terpretation to the relaxing power in the 4th 
section of the Amending Act of 1879, and may 
take into account, as in part fulfilment of the 
obligation to provide equally convenient accom- 
modation, any suitable existing facilities of trans- 
port to a reasonable distance, and at reasonable 
rices, by water, tramways, or workmen’s trains;” 
as any communication taken place between you 
upon that point ? — Between us and the Secretary 
of State, not any ; neither from him to us, nor 
from us to him. 

9. Then the third part of our Report is to this 
effect: “That the local authority should give 
every facility to purchasers by simplifying con- 
ditions of sale ana otherwise, and should do all 
in their power to promote sales by public com- 
petition and otherwise, for the purposes of the 
Act ; ” have you taken any steps under that ? — 
No; that would involve communicating with the 
Secretary of State. 

10. Have you taken no steps under that?— 
No, vve have not. 

11. Then are we to understand that the City 
have taken no steps at all since we parted last 
Session ? — I have a history of what we have done : 
I thought perhaps you would like to have this 
paper put in. 

12. Yes; then give us in your own words 
what has been done by the City since we last 
met ? — In September last, the Report of the Com- 
mittee having been received, was laid before a 

A meeting 
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2 March 1882.] Mr. AsHBT. [Continued. 


Chairman — continued. 

meeting of the Commission ; it was then referred 
to the Finance and Improvement Committee to 
take such steps in the matter as they might deem 
advisable. Acting upon the Report of your Com- 
mittee, the engineer was instructed to consider 
and report what modifications and alterations in 
the conditions for letting the land could be made 
in conformity with the recommendation of your 
Committee ; in October the Commission in- 
structed their Committee to renew the application 
to the Secretary of State. 

13. What application do you refer to ? — An 
application we had formerly made, which I put 
in evidence before you last year, for permission 
to utilise the ground floors and basements of the 
proposed dwellings for commercial purposes, and 
some other relaxations. In November the en- 
gineer to the Commission laid before his com- 
mittee a report in which he urged the desirability 
of our seeking power to utilise in accordance with 
your Report the ground floor and basement, and 
also that we should substitute other less valuable 
sites for artizans’ dwellings in accordance with 
the permission you recommended, and also that 
builders mighr be allowed (and this was a new 
feature) to deviate from the plan laid down, pro- 
vided the areas assigned for building, recreation, 
and ventilation were not materially altered. But 
about that time it became known to us that the 
larger area, the Golden-lane area, was about to 
be scheduled for a railway, and since then the 
whole area has been scheduled in the Regent’s 
Canal, City and Docks Railway Bill, winch is 
before Parliament this Session ; so that we felt 
precluded from dealing with that area altogether. 
We cannot touch it. It is scheduled; and for 
this reason, and in the hope that the inquiry 
before this Select Committee of the House would 
facilitate our obtaining modifications we held our 
hand in respect of the smaller area, the Petti- 
coat-square area, waiting in hope that your 
Report when complete will give us the relief 
that we want, and that we shall be able at once 
then to do something. 

14. Is that quite a justifiable proceeding on 
behalf of the City? — We are in such a deadlock 
that we do not know what to do. We cannot 
complicate the matter, for the railway has sche- 
duled the property. 

15. Taking the smaller area, what do you say 
as to that?— There we should move, but we 
thought it better lo wait until your proceedings 
were finally completed. 

16. When the Act was passed there was a com- 
munication made to the City as to whether the rate 
should be made over the whole metropolis, the City 
included, or whether the City should be exempt, 
and treated by itself ; do you remember that ? — 
Yes, quite well. 

17; And in consequence of the undertaking, 
so to speak, by the City, to act promptly, that 
relaxation was given to the City, and they were 
put upon a different footing ; that is so, is it not? 
— Yes. 

18. Then we had it in evidence last year that 
the City, even without the coucurrence of the 
Secretary of State, had pulled down all the 
houses; that is so, is it not? — Yes, the City 
had cleared the whole site. 


Chairman — continued. 

19. It had cleared the ground without apply- 
ing to the Secretary of State ? — Was that so r 

20. 1 believe so. However, that ground has 
now being lying idle for a long time, has it not ? 
— It has, indeed, to our own very serious loss. 

21. That being the case, was it not incumbent 
upon the City, at all events, with reference to 
the smaller area, to do all in their power to let 
it ?— We have been doing that. We have always 
been willing to let, and anxious to let. 

22. But yon have not acted upon our recom- 
mendation of last Session, have you? — We can 
get no offers. 

23. You have not modified your terms at all, 
have you? — No ; I think before we approach the 
Secretary of State for the modification of the 
terms we are anxious to know the full result of 
your inquiry. 

24. That is to say, you would like to wait for 
another year? — No, I hope not. 

25. At any rate you would like to wait till the 
end of this inquiry ? — It might help you to form 
an opinion as to the difficulty of our position if I 
tell you that we have recently had an offer of 
410 l. per annum for the Golden-lane site, which 
we were not able to let. That site cost us over 
100,000 L, not reckoning the interest. With that 
offer of 410 Z. per year was coupled the condition 
that shops and basements might be erected on 
the frontages in Golden-lane and Barbican to a 
depth of 45 feet. That offer was less than we 
had previously had, and it shows the difficulty of 
dealing with this matter. 

26. What I understood you to say was that 
the larger area having been scheduled for a rail- 
way company you had rather taken advantage of 
that fact to allow the whole thing to lie over, and 
have not touched even the smaller scheme?— I 
do not put it quite in that way. 

27. Pretty nearly so, do you not? — The reason 
why we had not dealt with the larger area was, 
undoubtedly, our inability to touch it, because it 
was scheduled. The reason why we are not 
dealing with the smaller area is because we do 
not feel ourselves in a position to take it up at 
the present moment, as things now are. 

28. That is to say, you hai'e not acted upon the 
recommendation that the Committee made last 
year? — Wc have not yet, but our Committee is 
instructed to deal with it, and they may do so. 

29. But that recommendation was made many 
months ago ? — Y es ; there is a proposition now 
being moved, probably at this very moment, in 
the Court of Common Council, asking the Court 
to authorise the Committee to negotiate with the 
Commissioners of Sewers. Whether they will 
grant that authority I do not know, but that is 
the proposal that the Court of Common Council 
should negotiate with the Commissioners of 
Sewers. 

30. Considering the way in which the Act of 
1875 was framed, they were under special obli- 
gations to do ail they could, were they not? — 
And they have shown their desire to do it. 

31. They have not done as much as the Metro- 
politan Board, have they ? — For our size I think 
we have. 

32. You have done nothing as I understand; 
yon have not sold a single site, lia\ e you? — No. 

33. Have 
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Chairman — continued. 

33. Have the Metropolitan Board ? — I am very 
glad they have. This report contains the his- 
tory of our proceedings : “ Artizans’ and La- 
bourers’ Dwellings Act, 1875, and Amendment 
Act, 1879. Proceedings of the Commissioners of 
Sewers for the City of London therein since the 
Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, 1881. 13th September 1881. On the 
Report of the Select Committee being laid before 
the Commissioners of Sewers by the City Remem- 
brancer, it was ‘ referred to the Finance and Im- 
provement Committee to take such steps in the 
matter as they may deem advisable.’” “16th 
September 1881. The Committee instructed the 
engineer to consider and report what modifica- 
tions and alterations can be made in the Golden- 
lane, &c., Improvement Scheme, in conformity 
with the Report of the Select Committee. 25th 
October 1881. The Commissioners instructed 
the Committee to renew their application to the 
Home Secretary for permission to utilise the 
ground floors and basements of the proposed 
dwellings for shops and commercial purposes. 
18th November 1881. The engineer reported, 
urging the desirability of seeking power to utilise 
the ground floors and basements for commercial 
purposes ; to substitute other less valuable sites 
for artizans’ dwellings at a reasonable distance 
from the City ; and that builders might be allowed 
to deviate from the plan laid down, provided 
the areas assigned respectively for building, ven- 
tilation, and recreation were not materially 
altered. At that time it was known that the 
Golden-lane area was about to be included in a 
railway project to be submitted to Parliament, 
and it now appears that the whole area i3 
scheduled in the Regent’s Canal, City and Docks 
Railway Scheme. For this reason, and in the 
hope that the inquiry before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons would facilitate 
their obtaining modifications of their Artizans’ 
Dwellings Improvement Scheme, the Commis- 
sioners have delayed further communication with 
the Home Secretary upon the subject. They 
have recently had au offer of 410 7. per annum 
for the Golden-lane site, which has cost over 
100,000 1., and the offer was coupled with the 
condition that shops and basements might be 
erected on the frontages in Golden-lane and 
Barbican to a depth of 45 feet. This offer was 
less than they had previously had, without such 
condition, and, of course, could not be accepted.’* 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

34. When were these two sites cleared? — 
About two years ago. 

35. Then all the population that was living 
upon these two sites have gone ? — Yes. 

36. And you have done nothing really practi- 
cally towards letting this land since? — We have 
been striving to let it. W e have spent money 
in advertising, and we have tried every means in 
our power to let it, but without success. Our 
friends at the Board of Works have been in very 
much the same position. 

Sir James M‘ Garel-Hoyy. 

37. The Board of Works has been in the same 
position as what ? — They have been trying to let, 
without very great success. 

0.69. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

38. Would the land sell at a high value if freed 
from the conditions of the Act of 1875 ?- I think 
so. 

39. Have you formed an opinion as to what 
the real value of the land is, irrespective of those 
conditions ? — It is very hard, indeed, to say, but 
more than 2 s. a foot. 

40. What did the two sites cost you?— 
£. 240,000, I think. 

41. What would you consider the commercial 
value, irrespective of the conditions of the Act of 
1875 ? — My impression is that about 2 s. a foot 
would be a low estimate. 

42. At how much would that work out ?— My 
evidence last year shows that 

Mr. Brodrick. 

43. Then you are no nearer letting the sites 
now than you were then ? — No. 

44. You have taken no steps at all ; yoa have 
not advertised, have you? — We have advertised 
very largely, but not quite lately. 

Chairman. 

45. I understand you to say that you have 
not taken advantage of the recommendations we 
made with reference to relaxations by the Secre- 
tary of State?— No; not yet. We are very 
thankful for those recommendations as to relaxa- 
tions, and they afford us the only hope there is 
of dealing with the sites at all. We have not 
seen our way during these few months towards 
doing much. 

46. When the City was placed on a footing by 
itself, instead of being joined in one common 
metropolitan rate, one of the arguments used 
was that the inhabitants of the metropolis were 
afraid of your sending the poor out of the City be- 
cause land is so valuable there, into the adjoining 
parts of the metropolis? — I know that it was 
said so. 

47. Therefore it was on that ground that the 
undertaking was given that those persons who 
were living in those slums of the City that were 
to be dealt with, should not be driven out by the 
action of the City; that is so, is it not?— Well, 
all the poor who had migrated in consequence of 
this clearance are tolerably well paid for by the 
City, under the operation of the Poor Law. 

48. That is another question altogether? — 
We do not get rid of them. 

49. Part of the understanding with the City 
was that they were not to pull down these houses 
and drive the poor into the rest of the metropolis 
if they were exempted from the general rate, 
but that they should employ the ground where 
the houses were pulled down, for the purpose of 
erecting artizans’ dwellings? — If that was the 
understanding, we have been trying to act up to 
it ever since. 

Mr. Torrens. 

50. What do you mean by saying people are 
amply compensated under the Poor Law?— Under 
the Common Poor Fund, the City, having lost its 

oor, contributes to their maintenance in other 
istricte. 

51. What is that fund to which you refer?— 
The Common Poor Fund. 

A 2 52. The 
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Mr. Torrens — continued. 

52. The Metropolitan Common Fund? — The 
Metropolitan Common Fund. 

53. Will yon explain to the Committee what 
you mean ? — As the buildings are pulled down, 
the poor are of course removed from the City, 
but then, under the Common Fund, the City is 
assessed and pays a very large sum of money for 
the maintenance of the poor. We do not get rid 
of the maintenance of the poor. 

64. I understood you to say that the people 
were compensated ; did you not say that? — No; 
I say they are maintained ; we do not get rid of 
the maintenance of the poor people who are dis- 
possessed by their removal ; the honourable 
Chairman seemed to think that the City was 
getting rid of its poor without paying for them ; 
that is not the fact ; though we lose the poor we 
still pay for them. 

55. You pay for them in your contribution, 
you mean ? — Yes, in our contribution. 

56. According to your valuation ? — Y es ; we 
pay notwithstanding their removal ; I only wish 
to remind the Committee of that fact. 

Mr. Hastings. 

57. In order to make that point quite clear, 
let me put this to you : if you contribute to the 
Metropolitan Poor Law Fund, I presume you are 
not only paying for your own poor but for the 
poor of other districts of the metropolis? — Yes, 
the rateable value of the City contributes to the 
maintenance of the whole of the poor of the other 
districts. 

Mr. Hollond. 

£8. Are you not under a mistake as to the 
time when these sites were cleared ; I think you 
told us that they were cleared a year or two ago ; 
is it not four or five years ago ? — I think it is 
about two years ago ; it may be more. 

59. As 1 understand, you have not taken ad- 
vantage of- the amending Act of 1879, which 
enables you to find sites for dwellings elsewhere, 
and to use the site which has been cleared for 
commercial purposes? — We did endeavour to 
do so ; I put in a correspondence with the Secre- 
tary of State as to that ; our efforts were finally 
overborne ; we were not enabled to go on ; we 
endeavoured to bring in some land at Holloway. 

60. You have not done that since our Report 
of last year, have you ? — No. 

Chairman. 

6 1 . The Secretary of State at that time hap- 
pened to be myself, and I put no obstacle in the 
way ? — No, 1 rather think you tried to facilitate 
the matter ; but we could not bring it to a 
successful issue. 

Mr. Hollond. 

62. The area you speak of is the one called 
Petticoat-square, is it not? — Yes. 

63. The one containing 78,000 square feet? — 
That is the one. 

64. It is the Golden-lane area which contains 
60,000 square feet that is to be taken for the 
railway, is it not? — W e are in full hope of getting 
the Petticoat-square site dealt with. 


Mr. Shaw Lrfcvre. 

65. Do you mean for railway purposes ? — No • 
for reinstating the people ; we fully believe that 
we shall get that done. 

Mr. Hollond. 

66. It is the Golden-lane site that is scheduled, 
as I understand? — The Golden-lane site we 
should deal with if we could ; but, in con- 
sequence of its being scheduled for the railway, 
our hands arc tied. 

Sir Sydney Waterlow. 

67. You told the Committee that the City had 
cleared the ground without the consent of the 
Home Secretary, and yet they have taken no 
steps to let their land, have they ? — I rather 
wondered that the honourable Chairman put it 
in that way ; I did not know that we had cleared 
it without consent. 

Chairman. 

68. Was it not given in evidence last year? — 
I think it was done under the scheme ; I believe 
we went tlxe regular way to work with it. 

Sir Sydney Waterlow. 

69. Remembering that the Act of Parliament 
says that they “shall sell or let” the land as 
soon as it is cleared, will you kindly tell the 
Committee why the Commissioners of Sewers 
have not proceeded to sell it or let it in the usual 
way ?— They have proceeded, but they have not 
yet been able to do it. 

70. You told us you had an offer for the 
Golden-lane site.; I want you to tell the Com- 
mittee why, having an offer after having issued 
such advertisements as you thought necessary, 
you did not accept the price offered at the 
auction for it? — The price was not good 
enough. 

71. Does the statute say that you are to have 
any disex-etion in the matter? — I hope so. 

72. The words are, “shall sell or let,” are they 
not? — Yes, and we shall endeavour to sell or let; 
we must get rid of it. 

73. May I ask you whether it is not the fact 
that the Corporation have erected a large number 
of dwellings for working people on land which 
they have bought with tlxeir own money, land for 
which they paid the market price, and that those 
buildings are paying 4 per cent, to the Corpora- 
tion?— I believe it is tlxe fact ; I went to look at 
those buildings yesterday, and a very fine block 
of buildings they are. 

74. Then Parliament having directed that a 
certain site shall be set apart for that purpose, 
how is it that the Commissioners of Sewers do 
not proceed with the work, particularly having 
regard to the fact that previous operations of that 
kind undertaken by the Corporation arc paying 
4 per cent.? — Perhaps some one will move the 
Corporation to take one of these areas ; I wish 
they -would. 

75. Now, with regard to the Petticoat-square 
site, is it not a fact that that site is unsaleable 
because of the enormous tithe to which the build- 
ings when erected upon it would be subject owing 
to the City Tithe Act ? — That was so last year 
when Parliament settled the tithe, and one rea- 
son 
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Sir Sydney Waterlow— continued, 
son why we have delayed has been that we have 
been hoping that the tithe question would find 
its level. 

76. The Act of Parliament to which you refer 
was passed last Session ; what have the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers done since that time with the 
Petticoat-square site? — They nave not moved 
yet. 

77. Is not the sum which Parliament has fixed 
as a tithe thought to be so large that it will 
materially prejudice the value of the land for 
building purposes? — Yes. 

78. Even now ? — Even now ; I believe it 
prevents offers coming to us. It is one of the 
most difficult plots of land to deal with that I 
have ever known. 

79. Is it not the fact that Parliament has 
imposed such a heavy tithe that if the land is let 
for the purposes for which Parliament says it 
shall be let, you will have to take what may be 
considered practically a nominal price for it? — 
We fear that it is so ; and we have become con- 
scious of this, that if that laud could be covered 
with a building on the plans proposed, subject to 
anything like the restrictions that now exist, that 
building, when finished, would not be worth one- 
fourth of its cost. 

80. I do not quite understand you ; will you 
explain what you mean by that? — I mean 
that the building would not be worth one- 
fourth of its cost when finished, because of the 
restrictions under which the parties would be 
placed. 

81. Are you referring to buildings to be used 
as dwellings for the working classes ? — Yes. 

82. I presume I may take it that you have 
bad sufficient experience in relation to this 
matter to justify you in expressing such an 
opinion, when you say that the buildings would 
not be worth a fourth of their cost? — We were 
distinctly advised by a professional man that if 
we put up buildings which would cost 100,000 l. 
(that was at Holloway), and got them filled with 
tenants and then wanted to sell them, we should 
not be likely, under the conditions imposed by 
this Act, to sell them for 25,000 l. 

83. Plow do you reconcile that statement with 
the fact that the Corporation bought land of 
the Clerkenwell Improvement Trustees, under 
an Act passed many years ago, paid the trustees 
the market price for that land, paid for the 
buildings erected upon it, those buildings being 
situate in Farringdon Road, and have earned 4 
per cent, on the money invested? — I know that 
is the case. 

84. How do you reconcile the two statements ? 
— In this way : the Corporation, as you know, 
bought that land at a low price, and they are 
absolutely unfettered. It is within their own 
discretion as to how they build, and what they 
build, so long as they conform to the general 
law. 

85. Is it not a fact that they paid to the 
trustees of the Clerkenwell Improvement the 
price fixed by two surveyors. I would not sug- 
gest that, unless I knew it to be so ; but, as a 
matter of fact, I was a party to the arrangement ? 
Yes ; I know you were. 

86. Is it not a fact that the buildings put up 
0.69. 


Sir Sydney Waterlow — continued, 
were of such a character that they would be 
passed immediately by any public authority? — I 


think so. I am rather proud of the build- 
ings, but they are their own buildings. They are 


unfettered absolutely. 

87. How do you reconcile the statement that 
the buildings on the Petticoat-square site would 
not pay the interest on the cost of the buildings 
with the fact that you have buildings of the same 


class paying 4 per cent, not only on the build- 
ings but on the land too ? — I must leave you to 
be a better judge of that than I am. 

88. I do not want to judge, butl put the facts 


to you, and ask you to reconcile them with the 
inaction of the Commissioners of Sewers at the 
present time in regnrd to the Petticoat-square 
site. They were not under any restriction by 
Act of Parliament? — I think the drift of your 
question is to ascertain the reason why the Com- 
missioner of Sewers have not proceeded to build. 

89. I want to know why they have not pro- 
ceeded to abide by the directions of the Statute 
of 1875 ? — We are not guilty at all of neglect in 
this matter. We are using our best wisdom for 


the purpose of administering the property in our 
hands. 


90. Still, as a fact, the wisdom results in doing 
nothing ? — It results in not having done anything 
hitherto. 


Chairman. 

91. That inaction involves an enormous loss, 
does it not? — It. does, but we are the parties 
who suffer the loss. It i9 not voluntarily suf- 
fered. 

92. It involves loss of interest every year ? — 
It involves loss of interest, and that is a very 
large sum. 1 daresay it is many thousands of 
pounds. W e do not incur that lightly, and we 
are using our judgment as men of business as to 
the right thing to do. 


Sir Sydney Walerlow. 

93. Ar e you not incurring every year in the 
loss of rent and the loss of rates to the parishes in 
which the vacant ground is situated, a sum which 
in a very few years will absorb whatever value 
there is in the land ?— It is going on very badly, 
but nevertheless we are not to be forced into 
taking an insignificant and paltry rental ; 410 1. 
has been offered us for one site that cost over 
100,000 l. We should not be men of business, 
nor fit to be trusted with the business, if we let it 
in that way. We had au offer from one of the 
companies, but we could not accept their rent. 
We are not to take 3d. a foot in order to 
plunge headlong into the letting of this land. 
We must get a proper sum ; as one of our duties 
to ourselves and the ratepayers, we must consider 
the proper rental. 

94. Do you consider the Metropolitan Board 
of Works were to blame when they took 3 d. a 
foot for one of their sites? — I cannot say. 

95. And when they offered, in order to give 
effect to the Act, to take 20 years’ purchase of 
the rental, do you think they were to blame ? — I 
do not know ; I can only 6ay what the Commis- 
sioners think ; 1 can only judge as regards them. 
We do not think 3 d. a foot at all a right sum; 

A 3 we 
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Sir Sydney Waterlow — continued, 
we should be ashamed to take it. Nor do we 
consider 20 years’ purchase proper. We do not 
sell at 20 years’ purchase. 

96. You have told the Committee the poor are 
compensated by the City ? — No. 

97. What you mean is that you contribute 
towards the Common Fund out of which contri- 
butions are made to the maintenance of paupers ? 
— I did not use the word “ compensate.” 

98. Is it not a fact that the persons whom Par- 
liament intended to benefit by the erection of 
these houses were not persons on the rates, but 
persons who by such assistance might be kept off 
the rates? — Yes. A very large number whom 
we cleared out were persons I think who re- 
ceived relief ; I had reason to think so. 

Sir James M'Garel-Hogg. 

99. You said the Metropolitan Board of Works 
had not let any sites ; I suppose you are not 
aware that we have let six to the Peabody 
Trustees ? — I am very glad of it, but the Board 
have a good deal not let. 

100. i suppose you allow that you made a mis- 
take ? — I allow that. 

101. You made a mistake in saying the Metro- 
politan Board of Works had not let ? — That they 
had not let all. 

Cliairmun. 

102. Do you not think that it would have been 
wise on the part of the City when they had 
found there was a difficulty in letting this land to 
have turned their attention specially and imme- 
diately to these two suggestions, which would at 
all events have been so much in your favour ? — 
Yes, we shall be before the Secretary of State 
very quickly' about it. 

103. That is very much in the future. Why 
have you not been before the Secretary of State 
in the last six or nine months ? — I think I gave 
my reason a little time ago. One thing is, that 
the value of land there is settling down since the 
tithe question was adjusted, ana the other that 
we hope for the termination of this Committee’s 
labours. 

104. That is to say, what you have been rather 
hoping for is that you may get relieved from this 
obligation altogether? — No, we have no desire to 
escape frem the obligation at all. 

105. Why do you not act upon it? — We 
cannot. 

106. But surely you have it in your power 
to apply to the Secretary of State for the relaxa- 
tion about letting part of it as shops, which 
would be very much in your favour? — We 
could have done that, but it would have been an 
incomplete proceeding. W e would rather, if we 
can, know your decision in the matter. 

107. That is to say, practically, you have de- 
termined to take no steps until this Committee 
has finally reported; is that so? — No; the 
Commission has ordered the Committee to apply 
to the Secretary of State, and the Committee 
have delayed doing it for a time, for reasons 
which seemed to them advisable. 

108. Have you given those reasons ? — I 
have given the reasons as near as I can give 
them. 

108.* The only or the main reason is that they 


Chairman — eon tinuecL 

want to wait until they find the decision of this 
Committee ? — I think that i3 one reason that has 
a good deal to do with it, I think. 

109. Therefore they will take no active steps 
until this Committee has reported? — In the 
meantime, if we can get an offer such as the 
trustees ought to accept, we shall accept it. 

110. You cannot expect to get the most 
advantageous offer if you do not take advantage 
of our recommendation to apply to the Secre- 
tary of State for a relaxation of your obliga- 
tions? — We fully rely upon having those relaxa- 
tions when we come to him. We consider them 
as good as obtained. 

111. You cannot put out an advertisement 
that the land is to be let free from those obliga- 
tions until you have got the relaxations? — No. 

112. Why did you not get them three or four 
months ago ? — Only that in delaying the matter 
we thought it better to let it stand over for a 
short time. 

113. What would be the amount of your loss 
in interest on the money in the last six months ; 
what are you losing yearly ? — The clerk tells 
me 8,000 1. a year. I should think more than 
that. 

114. Surely that ought to press you to get rid 
of this thing as soon as you can ? — It does press 
us, and therefore I must cast myself upon your 

ood opinion that we endeavour to discharge our 
uty as wisely as we can, and without any delay 
that we do not feel we are entitled to make. We 
cannot do more- 

Mr. Torrens. 

115. Did I understand you to say where the 
buildings were they had proved so unprofitable 
as not to be worth one-fourth of their cost, or 
that you were told they would sell for so much ? — 
That is when we were inquiring about a project 
of putting up buildings at Holloway, near the 
Caledonian-road Cattle Market. 

116. How long ago was that ? — About two or 
three years ago. 

117. Is it since you have been putting up 
these new buildings iu the neighbourhood of the 
Cattle Market? — We are not putting them up. 
We were at that time making inquiry, and one 
professional man, with whom we were talking, 
said, “ I do not believe they would fetch above a 
fourth-part of their cost.” 

118. Is it not a fact that you have let the land 
there, contiguous to this land that you allude to, 
within the last two years ? — That land has been 
used by the Market Committee since. It is not 
open for us now. 

119. It is not open because it is covered? — 
Exactly. 

120. Has it not been covered in defiance of 
the opinions of the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood, as was represented to you, I believe, un- 
successfully, or to your Board, in contravention 
with the agreement made with Parliament that 
it should be kept open ? — That I do not know ; I 
am not in the market. 

121 . Did you never hear of that? — No. 

122. You never heard of it? — No. 

123. Are you aware there was a dispute as to 
their territory all round the buildings you now 
describe as comparatively worthless, and dis- 
putes 
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Mr. Torrens — continued, 
putes between the locality and the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers as regards the matter, which 
prevented the land being so excessively over- 
covered? — No; I think those matters have been 
rather in the hands of the Markets Committee 
and Corporation, and my attention has been 
wholly given to the Commissioners of Sewers. I 
do not know of those matters at all. 

124. Was the depreciated value which you 
quoted to the Committee to-day consequent or 
contingent upon the excessive building which has 
been going on in the neighbourhood of the 
market? — It was a mere theoretical statement by 
a professional man, and I do not know on what 
he grounded it. 

125. Can you tell the Committee the quality 
of the houses generally speaking, whether good, 
bad, or indifferent, that have been raised all 
round that original structure in that neighbour- 
hood? — I do not know it; I have never seen 
them. 

Mr. Shaw Lefenre. 

12G. Have the Commissioners of Sewers 
formed any opinion as to what price they would 
or ought to accept for this land? — Scarcely, I 
think. We should consider euck offer, and have 
considered every offer that has been made. 

127. But you have considered the offers too 
small ? — Yes. 

128. What I want to know is, what loss the 
Commissioners are ready to incur upon their pur- 
chase, or what loss they think they would be justi- 
fied in incurring? — I am not prepared to say. 

129. It is quite clear that they will incur a 
loss, if they sell subject to these conditions? — 
Yes ; we know that. 

130. What is the amount of loss they are 
ready to submit to? — I am not prepared to 
say. 


Chairman. 

131. They are prepared to lose 8,000/. a year 
for some time, at all events? — Unfortunately, we 
have to do that. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

132. I think you say last year the two highest 
offers you had were 700/. for one and 550/. for 
the other, and since then you have not had so 
high an offer? — No; the only offer we have 
received I have handed in. 

133. And apart from the restrictions of the 
Act you told us just now the land would sell at 
2 s. a foot. You are speaking of the rental, I 
presume?— I feel sure it would. 

134. If you disposed of the land at that rate, 
you would recoup your purchase even now, would 
you not? — I think so, but that is a matter of 
calculation. 

135. Assuming it is 111,000 square feet, it 
would produce 11,000 /. a year, would it not? — 
That is a question of calculation; I daresay 
you have worked it correctly. 

136. How much of that difference between 
the 1,200/. a year and 11,000/. a year which 
you might realise are the Commissioners of 
Sewers of the City prepared to sacrifice ?— I 
cannot tell you. We know we shall sacrifice a 
good deal of it. 

137. Are they prepared to sacrifice three- 
fourths of it ? — I ao not think I ought to say, 
because it is a question they must determine. 
We know we shall make a loss, but we are try- 
ing to do the best we can. The clerk tells me I 
made a slip in calling the G olden-lane site the 
larger area. The Petticoat-square site is the 
larger area, if you will allow that to be cor- 
rected. 

Chairman. 

138. I understood that was so? — I did not 
know that I had so stated it. 


Mr. Frederick William Goddard, called in : and Examined. 


Sir .lames M‘ Garel-Hogg. 

139. IIow long have you been in the service 
of the Board, ar.d what has been and is your 
position? — I have been in the service of the 
Board nearly 20 years ; I am entering on my 
20th year ; my position is chief surveyor and 
valuer to the Board. 

140. Have you not had the duty of advising 
the Board in all claims to compensation under the 
Streets Improvement and Artizans’ Acts ? — I 
think about 7,000,000 /. has been the amount of 
money that has passed through my hands, so 
far as dealing with the properties is concerned. 

141. Will you now explain to the Committee 
what steps the Board has taken with reference to 
the suggestions in the interim report, dated 2nd 
August 1881, as to the Artizans* and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Improvement Act ; will you state what 
progress has been made in clearing the various 
areas ? — I prepared a short statement here, which, 
with the permission of the Chairman, I will read : 
‘‘On the 5th August last the Board referred the 
interim report of the Select Committee to the 
Works Committee, with power to act, and that 
committee subsequently gave instructions for the 


Sir J. M‘ Garel-Hogg — continued, 
clearance of certain areas, subject to the consent 
of the Secretary of State, which was given in due 
course.” Application was made to the Secretary 
of State, who gave us a relaxation of the per- 
mission to pull down houses that had been con- 
demned as dangerous or unsanitary. " The 
committee also applied for, and ultimately ob- 
tained, a relaxation by the Secretary of State of 
certain conditions in the Provisional Orders con- 
firming the schemes which were found by ex- 
perience to trammel the Board and the intended 
lessees to such an extent as to interfere with and 
act as an additional difficulty in letting the land. 
Instructions were given to the engineer and 
architect to bring up plans and particulars show- 
ing any vacant sites or blocks of buildings which 
were likely to be available for the accommoda- 
tion of artizans displaced, and also showing the 
facilities of access by railway or other means of 
cheap transit. The clerk and the superintending 
architect also applied, bv direction of the com- 
mittee, to the local authorities in the suburban 
districts, and to the district surveyor, for infor- 
mation as to the number of vacant cottages 
a 4 available 
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Sir J. M ; Garel-Uogg — continued, 
available for artizans, and as to the provision 
made for the poorer classes relatively to the in- 
crease of the general population. By this means 
a large amount of information has been collected, 
and has been printed in a tabulated form for the 
use of members of the Board. The committee 
also considered the question of the desirability of 
selling the future sites out-and-out, or letting 
them on building leases ; and having regard to 
the exorcssions of dissatisfaction by the Select 
Committee as to the stringency of the conditions 
hitherto adopted, decided to sell the land out- 
and-out, with a covenant by the purchaser to 
erect and continue artizans’ dwellings for 10 
years from the date of the conveyance, with 
power to the Board to re-enter in case of breach 
of the covenant. Conditions of sale on this basis 
have been prepared in respect of the High- 
street, Islington, and the St. George-the-Martyr, 
Southwark, schemes, and have recently been for- 
warded to the Home Office for approval ; and 
similar conditions of sale nre ready in respect of 
the unsold portion of the Whitechapel and Lime- 
house scheme ; I may say that these conditions 
have been sent to the Home Secretary, and I 
believe, with a slight alteration, they have been 
approved. A portion also of the area comprised 
in the Essex-road (Islington) scheme will shortly 
he ready for clearance. 

142. Was there not some delay beyond the 
time mentioned in the conditions of sale in 
getting the purchasers to remove the materials ? 
— Where you put a large quantity of material 
into the market (as was the case here, on account 
of the immense number of houses we had to re- 
move), there becomes a glut of that specific 
material, and although we enforce a rigid ad- 
herence to the conditions of sale as far as we can, 
it is most difficult to get the brick buyers, called 
house breakers, to pull the houses down accord- 
ing to the strict terms enforced in the conditions 
of sale, and it is only sometimes absolutely by 
the loans of money on the part of the auctioneer 
who sells that they are enabled to clear the 
ground at all ; but we have been enabled to do 
so within a reasonable time, say a couple of 
months after the time specified. 

143. You have no further reasons to give with 
regard to the delay than those you have given ? 

144. Are you aware that the Board proposes 
to sell these sites by public auction under revised 
conditions of sale ? — Similar conditions to those 
which the Board submitted on the 20th January 
last; the two sites, one of which I think Sir 
Sydney Waterlow’s Company bought, and the 
other was bought by Mr. Foskett ; and I put 
those in evidence. 

145. Will not the revised conditions give a 
more general appeal to the Secretary of 'State 
upon matters in difference, and provide that the 
obligations to continue labourers’ dwellings on 
the sites shall not be perpetual, but only for 10 
years? — Yes. 

146. Have you a table showing the position 
of the Board in relation to the several schemes 
for which Provisional Orders have been obtained ? 
— Yes. This is “ a statement showing the posi- 
tion of the Board in relation to the several 
artizans’ schemes for which Provisional Orders 


Sir J. M‘ Garel-Hogg — continued, 
have been obtained, prepared 1st March 1882. 
(1.) Whitechapel and Limehouse — all east of 
railway— new buildings erected and occupied.” 
That was before the Act. “ All west of railway : 
ground cleared and will be offered for sale im- 
mediately. (2.) Bedfordbury : new buildings 
completed and occupied.” 

147. May we have the area of the ground 
cleared ?— I will give that. 

Chairman. 

148. You will put that in ?— I will put that in. 
“(3.) Great Wild-street, ditto. Old Pye- 
street: new buildings erected on artizans’ land; 
also on commercial land (600 persons are to be 
accommodated on the latter) ; the buildings will 
very shortly be ready for occupation.” The 
Board have sacrificed that land in order to 
accommodate 600 additional persons. “(5.) 
Pear Tree-court. : possession given to trustees 
10th May 1881, but no buildings erected or 
commenced. This applies also to com- 
mercial land, possession of which was given 
to trustees, 25th June 1881.” There has 
been some correspondence between the Home 
Secretary and our Board with regard to the 
alteration and adaptation of these blocks of 
buildings, and the plans are now altered and in 
the office, and will shortly be carried out. “(6.) 
Whitecro8s-street. The entirety of tlic site has 
been cleared, and some part built on. The 
remainder of the land agreed to be sold to 
trustees will be handed over in the course of 
this month.” At the close of this month that 
will be complete. “(7.) High-street, Islington. 
All cleared, and about to bo sold by auction. 
(8.) St. George-the-Martyr.” There are three 
areas there, and the same course is adopted. 
“(9.) Goulston-strect and Flower and Dean- 
street — thirteen weeks’ notice given ” (we are 
bound to give, as you know, notice to all the 
tenants) “ in respect of 207 houses expired on 
22nd February 1882. Most of the interests in 
the remainder of the property included in the 
scheme have been acquired.” I may explain 
that. It is not when I or the arbitrator settles 
the price to be paid that we can call it an 
acquisition ol' the property : it is when all 
interests have been examined and all inquiries 
have been made as to title by the solicitor of the 
Board, and the money is absolutely paid to the 
owner. “(10.) Essex-road Scheme — part 
between Britannia-row and Anglers’ -gardens 
has been cleared,” and that will be submitted to 
public auction in the usual way, “63 houses 
now being demolished. The 13 weeks’ notice 
for all remaining houses in the area was issued 
9th February 1882. (11.) Bowman’s -buildings " 
(Marylebone), “ 13 weeks' notice in respect of 
entire area expired 26th January 1882. Mate- 
rials advertised for sale on 9th March 1882. 
(12.) Great Peter-street, Westminster” (that is 
a small additional scheme) — “‘only one claim 
outstanding ; schedule will be sent to Home 
Office next week. (13.) Little Coram-street 
Scheme — Sir H. A. Hunt appointed standing 
arbitrator ; provisional award not yet made. 
(14.) Wclls-street, Poplar — Mr. R. C. Driver 
appointed standing arbitrator ; provisional 

award 
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Chairman — continued . 

ward made 27th December, 1881,” and the 


ipeals are now being heard, several of them 


being taken this week. Those are the whole of 
the 14 schemes that the Board have taken in 
hand, and the larger portion, as you see, have 
been thoroughly dealt with, and the land is fit 
for building upon. 

149. Have not the engineer and yourself, 
under the instructions of the Board, prepared 
some statistics as to the means of transit for the 
labouring classes by means of tramway, omnibus, 
and steamboat, and also ns to particulars of cot- 
tages in the outskirts of the metropolis ; and 
will you hand in such returns, and explain 
whether they are of a complete character? — 
Those returns, namely, accommodation available 
for occupation by the working classes, I may say 
I cannot arrive at with completeness, because 
there are some additional houses that are not 
given, but it is reliable so far as regards the in- 
formation it does give, namely, it shows the 
houses that exist that are occupied and that are 
unoccupied. 

150. All available for the use of the artizans? 
— All available for the use of the artizans. 

151. Have you any further information to 

f ive with regard to what you have said as to 
ections 1, 2, 3 of the Interim Report of this 
Committee to the House of Commons last year, 
or do you think you have said all you wish to 
say?— Well, irrespective of that which I am 
commanded not to give evidence upon at present, 
1 think I have said all that I have to say. 


Sir Henry T. Holland. 


152. You said that application had been made 
to the Secretary of State for his assent to 
certain modifications ; one of those modifications 
being that there should be only a term of 10 
years in regard to these areas. Does that apply to 
the Artizans’ Dwellings Act? — Yes. 

153. And his assent has been given, I under- 
stand ? — That consent has been given. 


Mr. Balfour. 

154. Can you give any estimate of the number 
of people you expect to accommodate ?— Yes, I 
will give you all that data. 


Mr. Holland. 

155. I understand you have not used the 
Amending Act of 1879 at all for getting other 
sites for the persons displaced by these parti- 
cular schemes ? — We had to consider the inter- 


Sir James M' Gavel- Hogg. 

150. Were not you and other officers in- 
structed by the Board to do everything you 
could to find sites ? — Wc were, and we did. 

157. And you brought up a good many? — 
We did. 


Mr. Holland. 

158. You are aware that a liberal interpreta- 
tion was recommended by this Committee to be 
put upon the Amending Act ? — The liberal in- 
terpretation we have taken is a radius of three 
miles ; I do not know whether that is sufficient. 


Sir Sydney Waterlow. 

159. You rend from this statement, “ No. 7, 
High-street, Islington ; all cleared and about to 
be sold by auction.” May I ask you whether 
tliat is likely to be sold by auction, subject to the 
same conditions as were issued by the Board on 


the 20th January this year? — Exactly. 
160. You tola us, in answer to a qu< 


160. You tola us, in answer to a question of 
one honourable Member, that the period of time 
during which the lessor or purchaser was to re- 
tain the buildings for the use of the working 
classes had been reduced from 80 years to 10 
years ?— Yes, 10 years. 

161. Has your Board considered the danger of 
such a short period, inasmuch as at the end of 10 
years all those buildings which Parliament has 
intended shall be for the use of the working 
classes may be converted, or if I may use tlie 
word, perverted, to other purposes?— We believe 
this: the Board very maturely and very de- 
liberately considered the objections which you 
are raising, but upon considering another fact 
that buildings devoted to artizans nnd developed 
in the manner in which the Industrial Dwellings 
Company have developed theirs, and the Pea- 
body Trustees have put theirs, would be most 
difficult to convert into any mercantile house 
without pulling the whole building down, it 
seemed to them that if they were to restrict it to 
10 years it would give a reasonable time in which 
the man would find the adaptability of that site 
to the purpose to which it was devoted, and sup- 
posing tliat the mercantile state of that particular 
locality was so thoroughly altered in 30 or 40 
years, 'then it might be that upon application its 
devotion to the absolute thing might be put on 
one side. 

162. Is it not possible easily to convert build- 
ings with external balconies into mercantile uses 


by taking down the partitions of the houses using 
the balconies as landing stages for goods, and 
using the rooms for warehouses ; ana would it 
not be in the interest of any purchaser so to con- 
vert them, looking at the great difference be- 
tween mercantile value and the value for dwell- 
ings for the working classes ? — No, I think not. 

Sir James M'Garel-Hoyy. 

162. * Will you put in the “ Conditions of 
Sale,” relating to the three areas that you men- 
tioned ? — ( The same teas handed in.) 

Chairman. 

163. Will you also hand in the two reports of 
the engineers and the architect to which you 
have referred ?— ( The same u ere handed in.) 

B 


pretatiou of that Amending Act, as to how far a 
instance it would allow us to remove them. If 


distance it would allow us to remove them. If 
it be within what you might call walking 
distance, it is a most difficult thing to find any 
*pot that was not otherwise as crowded as 
perhaps the spots we were dealing with, but we 
nave made inquiry within an outer radius. We 
put advertisements in the paper through a pro- 
fessional gentleman, so that it should not be sup- 
posed they were connected with our Board, and 
we had various sites submitted to us, but we had 


extreme difficulty in finding anything that 
would really accommodate the persons dis- 
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Mr. John Crouch, called in; aud Examined. 


Chairman. 

164. In what capacity do you represent the 
Peabody Trustees ?— I am the secretary. 

165. Would you be kind enough to state to 
the Committee exactly what has been done by 
the Peabody Trustees since this Committee 
broke up at the end of last Session ?— I have pre- 
pared a short statement in writing, which I will 
put in evidence. 

166. Be good enough to read it, please? — 
" Since Midsummer last the trustees nave com- 
pleted the erection of five blocks of buildings, 
containing 362 rooms, at Bedfordbury, and 13 
blocks, containing 808 rooms at Great Wild- 
street. They have also commenced the building 
of fifteen blocks, containing 864 rooms, on the 
old Pye-street site, and of six blocks, containing 
300 rooms, at Whitecross*street. The Bedford- 
bury buildings were tenanted in September and 
November last, and the Great Wild-street budd- 
ings are now being let, and will be fully occu- 
pied by the middle of the present month. The 
blocks at Old Pye-street will be ready for occu- 
pation about Midsummer, and those at White- 


Chainnun — con tin ued. 

cross-street towards the end of the year. A 
modification of the Old Pye-street scheme has 
been sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and 
applications for further modifications of the 
Wniteeross-street aud Pear Tree-court schemes 
are under consideration.” 

167. When, in your opinion, will the whole of 
the scheme taken up by the Peabody Trustees 
be covered by buildings? — I should say by 
Midsummer, 1883. 

168. The whole of them ? — I should say so. 

169. Are you building as rapidly as you can 
at the present, moment? — Not, perhaps, at the 

resent moment quite so rapidly as we might 
ave gone on. We are waiting for the sanction 
for modifications at Whitecross-street and Pear 
Tree-court, but we are in other places building 
as rapidly as wo can. 

170. Do you refer to sanction from the Secre- 
tary of State ? — From the Secretary of State. 

171. Is there any other matter which lias 
delayed you except that ? — No other matter. 

172. Nothing? — Nothing. 
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Monday , 6th March 1882. 


MEMBERS 

Mr. Balfour. 

Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Francis Buxton 
Mr. Cropper. 

Right Hon. Sir Richard Cross. 
Viscount Emlyn. 

The Right Honourable Sir RI( 


Sir Henry T. Holland. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

Sir J ames M‘Garel-Hogg. 

Right Hon. G. J. Shaw Lefevre. 
Sir Matthew Ridley. 

Mr. Torrens. 

Sir Sydney Waterlow. 

CROSS, IN THE CHAIRi 


Sir Henry Arthur Hunt, c.i 
Chairman. 

173. You ai-e, I believe, a practising sur- 
veyor, aud your offices are in Parliament-street, 
London ? — -Yes. 

174. You have been in practice on your own 
account for upwards of 52 years, I believe ? — I 
have. 

175. How long have you been consulting sur- 
veyor to Her Majesty’s Office of Works? — 
Twenty-six years. 

176. You have had considerable experience in 
compensation cases under the Lands Clauses 
Act and the Public Health Acts ? — I have. 

177. I believe you have, for a long time, 
ceased to appear as a witness in such cases? — I 
have. 

178. And therefore your business for many 
years has been in acting as umpire in arbitration 
cases ? — It has. 

179. And in that capacity, I believe, you have 
a large, if not a larger practice, than any other 
person in England? — I believe I have the 
•largest practice. 

180. You have acted as standing arbitrator 
under the Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Improvement Act, 1875, in how many cases ? — 
Altogether 15. 

181. How many in London ? — Eight. 

182. How many in the provinces r — Seven. 

183. And besides that you have one scheme 
in London, Little Coram-street, now on hand, 
I believe ? — I have. 

184. Judging from experience which you have 
had of the Act, in your opinion, at the present 
moment, has it worked generally beneficially ? — 
I think it has worked most beneficially in the 
public interest. 

185. I believe yon have got a schedule that 
you can put in, showing the date of your ap- 
pointment in the different cases, the date of pub- 
lication of your provisional and final awards, the 
aggregate 6ums awarded in respect of each 
scheme, and your costs ? — Yes. ( The same was 
handed in.) 

186. Before I ask you generally as to the Act, 
have you any observations which you wish to 
make to the Committee on this schedule ? — The 
only observation I desire to make upon that 
schedule is that the first scheme on the list, the 
Whitechapel scheme, was from first to last 12 
months in hand. It has been mentioned to the 
Committee before, and I should like to explain 

0.69. 


i., was called in ; and Examined. 

Chairman — continued. 

the reason why that took so long a time. It arises 
from this, that there was a delay of about three 
months, as the honourable Baronet, the Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Board of Works, will 
recollect. 

187. This is the one on the east side of the 
railway., is it not ? — On both sides. 

188. The whole of it is included in this?— 
Yes. In that case the Metropolitan Board of 
Works desired to have the scheme modified, so 
as to prevent a person having a very large pro- 
perty there, compelling them to take the whole. 
The scheme was modified in order to avoid im- 
posing a heavy cost upon them, and that took 
two or three months to accomplish. Otherwise 
the award would have been made in less time. 
As regards the charges, which you will see in 
the last column, which I made in every one of 
those cases, I have only to observe that, except 
in the case of Wolverhampton, I am not aware 
of any exception having been taken to my 
charges. The Corporation of Wolverhampton 
did object, and appealed to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. However, the Local Government 
Board said that they had no jurisdiction over my 
costs, and upon looking at the Act of Parlia- 
ment I venture to say that they were right; 
and in any modification of the Act I would 
suggest that the arbitrator's charges should, 
beyond doubt, he supervised by the confirming 
authority under the Act. 

189. You refer to the 28th section of the 
Schedule of the first Act ? — Yes. 

190. Which enacts, that “The salary or remu- 
neration, travelling, and other expenses of the 
arbitrator, and all costs, charges, and expenses 
(if any) which may be incurred by the confirm- 
ing authority in carrying the provisions of this 
Act into execution, shall be paid by the local 
authority, and the amount of such costs, charges, 
and expenses shall from time to time be certified 
by the confirming authority”? — Yes: it is held 
by the Local Government Board that the costs 
of the arbitrator are not included in those words. 
The “costs, charges, expenses,” I take it, 
must mean “ costs, charges, and expenses” in- 
curred by the local authority in putting the 
Act in operation. In fact there ought to be, I 
think, a colon or a semicolon after the word arbi- 
trator. 

191. You would recommend, in any alteration 

B 2 of 
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Chairman — continued. Chairman- continued, 

of the Act, that the costs of the arbitrator should mg away these plague spots in unhealthy dis- 
be subject to the confirming authority ?— Quito tncta, the objections, it any, will be sufficiently 
so. I should say that the Wolverhampton Cor- considered by the confirming authority, or by 
poration, finding that they had no appeal to the any other tribunal which the Committee may 
confirming authority, paid my account in full, think fit to recommend. At present you have to 
That is tlfe only case in which I have heard of apply to Parliament, and go through all the pro- 
any exception beiug taken to my charges. cedurc provided for by the Standing Orders, 

192. Then I wiU ask you now to give to the which would be avoided in this case as it will be 
Committee, if you will bo good enough to do so, avoided in the Post Office (Land) Act. 
your views upon the Acts, and state any altera- 19.5. Do I correctly understand you to 
tiou you would suggest to be made in the Acts mean that by the Acts of 1875 and 1879 Parlia- 
as thev stand ?— According to the experience ment has sanctioned the compulsory taking of 
■which 1 have had in the working out of these property which is absolutely injurious to health, 
schemes, I think that the exercise of the powers under the provisions of those two Acts, and that 
has resulted in great advantage to the public in principle being laid down, iu your opinion the 
clearing away unhealthy areas of unwholesome only thing which remains is a fair question of 
habitations. No doubt it has been done at a con- evidence whether a certain spot comes within the 
sideiable cost to the ratepayers, but that must provisions of those Acts or net? — Yes, that is 
be the case with regard to all improvements in my view. 

the metropolis and other crowded cities. New 194. And that so far as that point of evidence 
streets, for example, the Thames Embankment, goes, that need not be presented to Parliament, 
and other improvements in the metropolis, cannot but mi"ht be settled elsewhere ? — It might be 
as a rule be effected without a considerable loss settled by the Home Secretary, or by an Order 
to the ratepayers, particularly in districts like in Council, or by some other ready mode, instead 
these, where the houses arc packed so closely of by going to Parliament and having probably 
together. At the same time, I am of opinion to meet some factious opposition and so delay the 
that the machinery of the Act and the mode of passing of the Act. 

proceeding is too cumbrous, too dilatory, and too 195. Still in the Post Office Act to which you 
expensive. I venture to suggest a simpler and have referred there has to be a confirming 
more summary course of action. This is what I scheme to Parliament, has there not? — No; no 
venture to suggest : that upon the receipt of scheme is required. The Post Office (.Land) Act 
the medical officer’s representation, iu regard to gives exactly what I have read to you. I will 
an unhealthy area, the local authority, with the read it to you again, if you will give me leave ; 
consent of the confirming authority, shall pro- “ Three months at the least before an application 
pare plans of the area, and serve a notice on is made to Parliament for sanction to the com- 
every owner or reputed owner, lessee or reputed pulsory purchase of land under this Act” (and I 
lessee, of the intention of the local authority to should tell you that this Act does not require a 
obtain power to take the land compulsorily, and dejtosit of plans as the Act of 1875 and other 
inquiring whether the person so served assents private Acts do, but it sanctions, as I read, it, the 
or dissents, and requesting him to forward to the Postmaster General's saying, “ I want your pro- 
local authority a statement setting forth any perty for the public service, and I give you three 
objections be may have to his land being months’ notice that I intend to do certain things 
taken. The confirming authority shall, after which are to be submitted to Parliament for their 
the service of such notices, make a local in- sanction”), “ the Postmaster General with the 
quiry by a competent officer into the objections consent of the Treasury shall serve in manner 
of any person whose land is required to be taken, provided by the said incorporated Acts ” (thoee 
and by other persons, if any, interested in the are the Lauds Clauses Acts) “ a notice on every 
subject matter of such inquiry. The confirming owner, or reputed owner, lessee, or reputed lessee, 
authority, if satisfied after such inquiry has and occupier of any land intended to be so pur- 
been made that the land ought to be taken, may chased, describing the land intended to be taken, 
order the scheme to be carried out, and such and iu general terms the purposes to which it is 
order shall have the same effect as if it had to be applied, and stating the intention of the 
received the sanction of Parliament, or, if Treasury to obtain the sanction of Parliament to 
thought better, it might be done by an Order in the purchase thereof, and inquiring whether the 
Council, or some other machinery or tribunal person so served assents or dissents to the taking 
more prompt in action than going before Parlia- of his land, and requesting him to forward to the 
ment. This mode of proceeding follows very Treasury any objections he may have to his land 
much an Act of Parliament that was passed last being taken.” And I substitute for that my 
Session, called the Post Office (Land) Act, which suggestion, “the confirming authority.” Then, 
empowers the Postmaster General at any time in “the Treasury shall at some time after the service 
the year to put the Act in operation very much of such notice make a local inquiry by a com- 
in the way that I have suggested ; in fact, the petent officer into the objections made by any 
wording that I have read to you is taken from persons whose land is required to be taken and 
that Act so far as it applies. The only difference by other persons, if any, interested in the subject 
w that under this Act of which I am speaking (the matter of such inquiry. The Treasury, if satia- 
Post Office (Land) Act, 1881), Parliament has fied, after such inquiry has been made, that the 
to confirm the Provisional Order. I suggest that land ought to be taken, may submit a Bill to 
as Parliament, by the Act of 1875, amended by Parliament containing provisions authorising the 
the Act of 1879, sanctions the principle of clear- Postmaster General to take such land, and such 

Bill 
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Chairman — continued. 

Bill shall in all respects be deemed to be a public 
Bill, and if passed into an Act to have conveyed 
the sanction of Parliament to the purchase com- 
pulsorily of the land therein mentioned or referred 
to, and the period for such compulsory purchase 
shall be three years after the passing of such 
Act.” 

196. Then there was to be an Act of Parlia- 
ment there, but it was to be a public Act? — A 
public Act and a confirming Act, because this 
Act of Parliament would range over the whole 
country, and under it property might be taken 
of a valuable kind in a most important thorough- 
fare. I had very great experience during the 
duration of my official connection with the Office 
of Works (and all those Post Office questions 
came before me) of the difficulty the Postmaster 
General is under in acquiring property, except 
at exorbitant prices, for the carrying on of the 
postal service. I think this is one of the most 
useful Acts in the interest of the public that has 
been passed. 

197. When the local authority has received 
power to proceed with the scheme, what would 
they do? — The mode of proceeding I suggest, 
follows very much the Post Office (Land) Act 
of 1881, except that the Provisional Order has 
to be confirmed by a Bill in Parliament, the 
delay in obtaining which, as I said before, it 
seems to me, might be avoided, seeing that Par- 
liament by the Act of 1875 and the amending 
Act of 187 9 sanctioned the principle of clearing 
away these plague spots and unhealthy districts 
in large cities and towns. When the local autho- 
rity shall have received power to proceed with 
the scheme, they should then serve notices to 
treat and agree upon all the owners, lessees, and 
occupiers in the manner prescribed by the Lands 
Clauses Act, and upon receipt of the claims they 
should endeavour to effect a settlement with the 
various claimants ; but failing to do so the 
claimant, supposing he has a greater interest than 
an agreement for three years, should elect 
whether he desires his case to be determined by 
ajuryorby a standing arbitrator to be named 
by the confirming authority before he has to 
elect, so that he may know who the standing 
arbitrator is to be. If he elected to go before a 
standing arbitrator, then all parties must abide 
the result and have no appeal whatever. 

198. There is no appeal to a jury after that? 
—No; he has had the option, according to ray 
view, of selecting the tribunal which he thinks 
would do him most justice, and he makes his 
election with the knowledge that A. B. or C. D. 
is the appointed standing arbitrator in the case. 
Therefore if he has the choice of going to a jury 
in the first instance, and he elects to go before 
an arbitrator he should be placed in no better 
position than a claimant is under the Lands 
Clauses Act, who must abide by the decision of 
the arbitrator unless there is something informal 
in the proceedings. This, I think, will simplify 
the proceedings very much, and will to a certain 
extent prevent the manufacture of agreements, 
and prevent useless and unnecessary expenditure 
upon the property with a view to increase the 
compensation as the notice to treat and agree 
would be a contract between the parties, and we 

0.69. 


Chairman — continued. 

know that, under the law, anything done after a 
notice is given to treat and agree is done at the 
peril of the person doing it. All interests, 
which by the proposed clause are not to be de- 
cided by a jury, must be dealt with by the stand- 
ing arbitrator, whose decision must be final. 
If claimants, however, neglect or refuse to 
appear before the arbitrator and prosecute 
fully their claims, the standing arbitrator should 
be empowered to proceed ex parte, and make his 
award accordingly, without any power of appeal 
by either party. I can tell you what happened 
in reference to the scheme at Birmingham. It 
was one of the large cases. The parties appealed 
against my provisional award. I gave them 
notice to attend that I might hear their appeal. 
A great many of them declined. They said : “ It 
is out of no disrespect to you, but we do not 
choose to expose our hand; if you should not 
give us enough in a final award, we do not want 
to be prejudiced by having our case known to- 
the local authority before we go before a jury 
so that they frustrated the operations of the Act, 
and instead of going before the standing arbi- 
trator upon their appeal they were obliged to 
take the local authority before a jury. There- 
fore I do not want in those cases, if my sugges- 
tion should be thought worthy of consideration, 
that we should be left in the power of any claim- 
ant so that he could say, “ I elected to go before 
the arbitrator, but I have altered my mind ; I 
will not now go before the arbitrator, ” Then, I 
think, he ought to be made to abide by the de- 
cision of the arbitrator if he is so foolish as not 
to appear and state his case to him. He has had 
an opportunity of going before a jury if he had 
been so minded. 

199. Then if he neglects to elect either one way 
or the other, you think he ought to come before 
the arbitrator ? — If he neglects either one way 
or the other, then the power would be in the 
local authority to give him notice for a jury, and 
if he did not appear there the jury would 
give a verdict according to the evidence put for- 
ward by the local authority ; but in the case that 
I am looking at he first of all says, “ I elect to 
go before the arbitrator,” and then at the last 
moment he says, “I shall not give any evi- 
dence.” 

200. You stated just now that the notice to 
treat would do away with a good deal that has 
been going on as to getting amendments in re- 
lation to tie property which has been scheduled, 
or making agreements? — I kuow that the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works felt that very much, 
and a representation was made by them to the 
Home Office in order to prevent this expenditure 
of money, and the Home Office did me the 
honour to consult me about that, and I advised 
this : This is not like a Railway Bill ; there is 
no notice to treat and agree here, therefore the 
claimant has no certainty that his property will 
be taken. It would be very hard, therefore, to 
impose restrictions upon him without his being 
able to compel the local authority to. buy his 
property. Therefore what I say now is, if the 
local authority give a notice to treat and agree, 
and he chooses to spend 200/. or 300/. upon his 
house with a view to getting compensation, he 

D 3 does 
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does it at his own peril. The jury or the stand- 
ing arbitrator may say, “ You have done this on 
purpose to put the local authority to unnecessary 
and needless expense, and we will not allow it.” 

201. This plan which you propose would do 
away with the provisional award altogether ? — 
Quite so. 

202. The arbitrator would only make one 
award? — The arbitrator would make ouly one 
award, which would be final. 

203. I see in the paper you put before us that 
the difference between your provisional award 
and the final award, taking the whole of the 
schemes together, is that the provisional awards 
amount to 1,142,305 /. and the final awards 
amount to 1,196,789/. ? — Yes. You will see by 
the statement, which 1 have put in, that some 
of my provisional awards have been increased and 
some diminished. Of course the provisional 
award is made entirely upon an ex parte con- 
sideration ; you have not all the facts before you 
and you have no evidence. 

*204. But the difference is only about 50,000 1, 
in this large sum ?— That is alL The Committee 
are aware that every one of my awards above 
500 1. was subject to an appeal to a jury. I have 
not followed the cases that have gone before 
juries, but I am told that there are only six 
cases out of the schemes promoted by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works in which appeals to 
a j ury have been made. 

Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg. 

205. Do you mean out of all the schemes? — 
Out of all the schemes under the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. The City scheme (Golden- 
lane and Petticoat-lane) are under the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers. 1 do not know how many 
jury cases there have been in connection with 
those, but I think very few. 

Chairman. 

206. But in the Metropolitan Board schemes 
that came before you there were only six 
appeals 1 understand? — There were only six 
appeals. 

207. Have you got the results there?— Yes, I 
have got the results here. 

208. Perhaps you will let the Committee 
know what they are ?— One case was that of 
Miss Jones, who held some property in White- 
cross- street. That was a comparatively modern 
building, originally intended, I believe, as 
dwellings for the working classes. It did not 
seem to me to be within the scope of the un- 
healthy area, and the result was this: that the 
uinount of claim was 11,000 /., the amount of my 
award was 6,500 /., and the result of the appeal 
to the jury was a verdict for 5,000 /■ 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

209. Was it an appeal by the Metropolitan 
Board or by the claimant?— By the Board. 
There was another case in Whitecross-atreet, also 
an appeal by the Board. That was Snelling’s case 
and referred to two plots of freehold land in 
London-court. The claim was 4,600 /., and the 


Mr. S/taw Lefevre — continued, 
award 1,650 1 . ; the verdict of the jury wa8 
1,700 1. I should tell you that by the Act of 
Parliament the jury are precluded from knowing 
the amount of the arbitrator’s final award. The 
next case was an appeal by George Dutton 
a claimant in Bedfordbury. The property was 
freehold ; 5,000 1. was the amount of the claim 
the amount of award was 1,600 1. ; the result of 
the jury case was 1,600/., the same figure. 
Then there is another case in Old Pye-street* 
Hewitt’s case; that was the claimant’s appeal! 
The claim was 3,000/. ; the award was 800/! 
The claimant went to a jury, and the jury 
awarded him 675 /. That was a less amount on 
the claimant’s appeal. Then a man of the name 
of Mein, in Wlntecross- street, made a claim in 
respect of a long leasehold term of 77 rears. 
The amount of the claim was 5,425 L j the 
amount of the award was 2,900 /., and the result 
of the appeal was that the jury gave 2,750/. 
That was a claimant’s appeal, not tne appeal of 
the Board. There was another case, the Church- 
wardens of St. Luke’s, in Whitecross-street 
The amount of the claim was 1,677/.; my award 
was 650/. ; the jury gave a verdict of 900/. 
Those are all the jury cases that I know of. 

Sir James Ji* Garel-Hogg. 

210. Was that the claimant’s appeal or the 
Board’s? — The claimant’s. 

Chairman. 

211. What was the result as to costs in all 
those cases? — I cannot tell you that. 

212. Who would pay the costs? — There is a 
provision in tbe Act of Parliament, I think, 
relating to it. 1 do not know anything at all 
about the appeals to the jury in the other cases, 
either in London or in the country ; but if you 
think fit to call anybody from these other places, 
it would be very instructive to have from them a 
similar table to that from which I have now just 
read. 

M r. Shaw Lefevre. 

213. Were there any jury cases in Birming- 
ham ? — Yes ; many, I think. 

Chairman. 

214. Under the present system, in your 
opinion, it takes about two years from the date 
of tbe medical officer’s representation until the 
final award is published? — As near as 1 can tell. 
The honourable Baronet, the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, will know that a 
great deal better than I do. It cannot be very 
much less. 

215. How long do you think it would take 
under your scheme ? — 1 should think nine or ten 
months, if you had not to go to Parliament to 
have it confirmed. If you have it confirmed by 
the confirming authority I should think it might 
be done in nine or ten months, because there is 
not the least necessity, as in the Post Office Act, 
to give three months’ notice, and although the 
owners of those properties are, according to my 
view of the Act, to be paid fair and reasonable 

compensation; 
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Chairman — continued. 

compensation, I do not see any great hardship in 
their being turned out of the possession of tneir 
property by an Act of Parliament in a more 
speedy way than under the ordinary law of the 
land. However, that is a matter of detail. 

216. I think you desire to say something 
about the 92nd Section of the Lands Clauses 
Act? — Yes. 

217. Perhaps you will just explain that sec- 
tion, as some of the members of the Committee 
may not be familiar with it ? — The members of 
the Committee know that, under the 92nd sec- 
tion of the Lands Clauses Act, if you take a part 
of a man’s property the courts of law, if proper 
representation is made to them, and they tluuk 
it is a proper case, compel you to take the whole; 
but at the same time if the court decides that you 
must take the whole, it is competent then for the 
promoters to withdraw the notice altogether, and 
to say, ** I will not take any part.” In other 
cases it is not competent to them to do so. After 
a notice to treat has been served, the promoters 
must go on; but in a case like that I have put, 
they can withdraw the notice and so escape 
the operation of the 92 nd section. It has 
been pressed upon me in the various schemes 
that I have had to deal with, that this 
92nd section ought to be brought into operation, 
and that the loc.il authority ought to take a much 
larger extent of property than they require for 
their scheme. Acting under the advice of my 
solicitor, I have refused to recognise the 92nd 
section, and have allowed the claimant (and 
have awarded accordingly) any damage that 
he might sustain by having a portion of his 
property taken away from him. The local 
authority under the Act of 1875 could not elect, 
as the promoters of an ordinary undertaking have 
the power to elect, to withdraw the notice for a 
part, because they are bound hand and foot by 
the scheme, and by the directions of the Home 
Secretary, to carry out the scheme, which is 
tinted a certain colour on plan. Therefore, 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, or other 
local authority, cannot exercise the option which 
an ordinary company or the promoters of an 
undertaking could do. Now I want to suggest 
that in any amended Act it should be enacted 
that the operation of such a clause as that 92nd 
section should not be put in force. 

218. You mean that people should not have 
the power of claiming for the whole of the pro- 
perty? — Yes. The amending Act of 1879, which 
deals with the 92nd section, in accordance with 
one of the suggestions I ventured to make 
to the Home Secretary, gives the arbitrator 
the power which I had exercised without 
authority ; but then it is guarded and fenced 
about by giving the claimant, notwithstanding, 
power to go to a jury to decide whether the 
arbitrator has acted justly or unjustly in so 
deciding. I do not think a claimant ought to 
have that power. 

219. You would exclude the operation of the 
92nd clause altogether ? — Altogether. 

220. And not give the owner of the property 
power to claim for the whole property if only a 

art was wanted? — Certainly; that is my view. 

n considering the amendment of the Act, I 
may say this : when I was first appointed I 
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Chairman — continued. 

took counsels’ opinion as to the general scope of 
the Act, and sought advice as to my course of pro- 
ceeding, and I got it accordingly ; but counsel 
volunteered advice to me for which I did not ask ; 
the late Lord Justice Thesiger, who was then at 
the bar, Mr. Chapman Barber, and Mr. Frank 
Pownall, were the counsel who advised me, and 
they gave an opinion to this effect : that the Act 
of Parliament did not authorise the arbitrator to 
give any compensation for trades, and that, in 
point of fact, all I had to do was to value the 
property ; that did not commend itself to my 
sense of justice, and I did not think that the Act 
of Parliament ever intended that a man should 
be turned out of his premises, where he was 
carrying on his business, without compensation ; 
and I thought it my duty, therefore, to include 
trade compensation in my awards, leaving it for 
the local authorities to contest my interpretation 
of the Act of Parliament, rather than throw it 
upon the owners of property to fight the ques- 
tion for themselves ; I do not know how the 
question has been dealt with injury cases, and I 
do not know what the Metropolitan Board of 
Works have done with reference to those cases ; 
but in the evidence put before me by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works all the elements of a valu- 
ation for trade compensation, such as an account- 
ant’s statement, anil all that sort of thing, have 
been brought forward, as if they recognised that 
trades should be compensated for ; at Birming- 
ham, I think they have, in some cases, tested the 
question before a jury ; but I cannot tell you the 
result ; in any amended Act of Parliament, with 
reference to schemes of this sort, I think it should 
be made clear what is the intention of the Legis- 
lature with reference to that element of compen- 
sation ; I have thought it my duty in nearly all 
the cases that have been referred to me, in 
London, by the Home Secretary, and in the 
country by the Local Government Board, to let the 
legal advisers of the several corporations see that 
opinion ; I think my solicitor supplied them with 
a copy of it in order that they might be put in 
possession of the fact that I was really acting 
against the advice of counsel as to the law of the 
case, so that they might take any steps they 
thought fit. 

221. How did you deal with the small shop- 
keeper in some of the crowded streets ? — It 
would depend upon his holding ; I should give 
him compensation, certainly. 

222. And how do you deal with the coster- 
monger? — I deal in the same way with the 
costermonger if he is carrying on a trade ; unless 
he was carrying on a trade I should not give him 
any compensation ; I would give him a 5 /. note, 
perhaps, or something of that kind. 

Sir Henry T. Holland. 

223. The question whether compensation 
should be given for trade profits turns upon the 
construction of the 19th section of the Act of 
1875, does it not? — I do not know what clause 
in the Act of Parliament it is fixed upon ; 
I desire also to state that in the Birmingham 
scheme the corporation objected to my award- 
ing any compensation to a certain class of lease- 
holders ; they had acquired the freehold, and 
it appeared to me that they desired to let- the 

b 4 lease 
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lease run out, and so prevent the lessee obtaining trator ?— I should judge of that when the claim 
compensation ; I thought that was not quite fair was put before mein this way : I should ask my- 
to the lessee, because he was included in the self, What is the true letable value of this house 
scheme ; I thought also that, ns standing arbi- in this condition ? and rule accordingly ; if i] ie 
trator appointed to settle the claims of all the house was in a dilapidated condition, and I 
persons included in the scheme, I was bound to thought that it would be n waste of money to 
include their cases, leaving the Corporation of repair it, I should calculate the value of it upon 
Birmingham to fight the question afterwards ; the principle of what is the land worth and the 
upon that occasion I took the opinion of Sir John materials, and let the claimant have that, and no 
Holker, Mr. Webster, and Mr. Pownall, and more. In many cases I have done that I had 
they advised me that I was hound in my award a case at Whitechapel belonging to. a gentleman 
to give these several leaseholders compensation ; of considerable importance and eminence in the 
1 mention this, because in any revision of the City The Board in that scheme took a large 
Act, it may be well to consider whether a local quantity of houses ; I forget how many. They 
authority, using an Act of Parliament like this, covered a considerable area, 50,000 feet, I should 
should not be bound, with as much dispatch as think. The houses seemed to me past repair, 
possible, to compensate everybody who lias an indeed to repair them would be like putting new 
interest; because if you wait and let a man’s wine into old bottles, and therefore a waste of 
lease run out, you, in acquiring the freehold, are money. I calculated it all as ground, aud I gave 
preventing him from making terms which other- by my provisional award 25,000/. He claimed 
wise he might, and in all probability would, make 43,000/. The claimant appealed. I confirmed 
witli his landlord for a new lease, or a continu- my award ; and lie did not go to a jury. That 
ance of his term ; I have nothing more to say is one case in which I exercised my judgment 
upon that, except that I think the point is upon the view that these houses are no longer 
worthy of consideration. fit for this purpose, therefore pull them down and 

let the land. In looking at that I found that 


Chairman. 

224. I believe, so far as regards isolated cases 
(I am not speaking of large areas), in your 
opinion, the principle of Mr. Torrens’ Acts of 
1868 and 1879 is very advisable? — I think it 
might well be applied if the initiative be taken 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works, instead of 
being left, as it is by Mi - . Torrens' Acts, to the 
vestnes, who are locally interested in matters 
of this sort, who will not act, and do not act ; I 
would give it to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and let them put it into operation. 

225. Then you think they would put it much 
more into operation than the vestries have done ? 
— They would put it in operation quickly, if it 
were tlicir duty to it ; as they do all their work 
very well, they would do that very well, I think; 
that is my opinion. 

226. It has been alleged that the arbitrators 
have been too liberal in their compensation. 
What do you say about that ? — That is a matter 
of opinion. I think the result of that jury list, 
which I have never seen until this very morning, 
will give you a better idea as to whether I 
have been too liberal. So far as my arbitrations 
arc concerned, I hear both sides, and I draw the 
line between the evidence of A. B. on one side 
and C. D. on the other, and exercise my long 
experience in these matters in the best way I 
can. Of course I quite feel that I am a very 
fallible man, and that I may make great mistakes, 
as all men do ; but I have given a great deal of 
attention to these questions, and really, looking 
through my valuations, my figures, in many 
cases, do not very materially vary from those 
of the gentleman who is the principal witness 
for the Board in these cases, Mr. Vigers. 

227. The allegation has rather taken this line 
in the evidence before us. People who have been 
holding this kind of very bad property have left 
it in a bad state of repair, let it at exorbitant 
rents, and then made use of their own wrong in 
order to get large compensation from the atbi- 


I had given him 10s. a foot superficial, which, as 
you have heard, is at the rate of 6rZ. per foot and 
20 years’ purchase. It is a fact that the whole 
of the compensations in the Whitechapel scheme, 
the land and buildings together, came to about 
10 s. a foot ; there were about six acres there, and 
the final award was 130,000/., which is about 10s. 
a foot; I do not know whether it is worth that for 
workmen’s dwellings, but I believe commercially 
it would have been judicious for any owner of 
that property, as a whole, to pull it. all down, and 
let it. out for commercial purposes ; I think he 
would have got more than 10s. a foot for it. That 
is an instance which occurs to me as showing that 
some of these cases, if they were dealt with com- 
mercially, might be so dealt with with advantage, 
instead of causing, as at present, a great loss to 
the ratepayer. I cannot give you a comparison 
in the other schemes, because in many cases 
claims were settled by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works without coming to me at all; conse- 
quently 1 have no means of knowing the aggre- 
gate cost, but the officers of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works could, if it were necessary or 
desirable, give you that information. 

228. Then you did take into consideration, 
under the Act of 1875, the then condition of the 
property ? — Certainly. 

229. Have you read the Act of 1879 ? — I have 
read the Act of 1879. 

230. You have not yet acted under that Act, 
I believe? — No, I have not. I think the later 
schemes I had in 1-880 were brought under Acts 
of Parliament that were passed before the Act 
of 1879 was passed, but I have read the third 
section of the amended Act. 

231. Have you anything to say about that? — 
If I read it correctly, it seems to me that in the 
Little Coram-street scheme, which I have got in 
hand, I shall have to put that clause in opera- 
tion, and I shall hear, no doubt, from counsel on 
one side and the other what the true interpreta- 
tion of it is. Therefore I had better withhold 


my 
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my opinion of the interpretation of that clause 
until I have acted upou it judicially. 

232. Until you have had it argued before 

y 0 u ? — Yes. All I can 6ay upon that third 

section is that it is intelligible to me, and that I 
understand its scope. 

233. I believe you want to say something 
about the weekly tenants, and how you treated 
them ? — Really some misapprehension exists 
about my mode of compensating the weekly 
tenants. I have not had time, nor was it light 
reading, to go through the Blue Book, but mv 
attention has been called to one remark which 
was made by Mr. Richardson, in answer to a 
question put to him, Q.5741. Mr. Richardson said, 
or led the Committee to believe, so far as I read his 
answer, that I had given 15 1. to every house. 
The first scheme that I tried, so to speak, was at 
Liverpool. I found that many of the weekly 
tenants there had been in occupation 30,40, and, 
I believe, 50 years, and it seemed to me a very 
hard thing to turn tliese poor creatures out into 
the world for no fault of their own without 
giving them some compensation, Mr. Raynor, 
the town clerk, who conducted the case on the 
part of the corporation, was good enough to 
speak to the corporation upon the subject, 
and they authorised him to say that they 
should not object if I thought fit to give 1 1. a 
year for every year a tenant had been in occu- 

S ation, not exceeding, however, in any case 15 /. 

adopted that plan, and I have adopted it in 
every subsequent scheme. I do not know 
whether it is legal or not. I thought it fair and 
proper to give that compensation, leaving it to 
the local authorities either to dispute their lia- 
bility and not pay the money, or to pay it. I 
think in some of my country schemes the local 
authorities have not paid the money ; I think 
they have turned the tenants out; I am not sure; 
but that is my impression. I found that the 
demand for the rooms in these crowded districts 
was very great. I saw very few empty. The 
Committee may be surprised to hear, in reference 
to Petticoat-lane, that it came before me in evi- 
dence on sworn testimony that the demand there 
is so great that people have been willing to 
give as much as 5 7. or more to get a weekly 
tenant out in order that they might get pos- 
session of the room. That is a sort of tenant- 
right. 

Chairman. 

234. A tenant-right was established? — Yes. 
I have the sworn testimony of a man who says, 
“ Here is the receipt for the money, sir.” Of 
course I am obliged to believe him. Petticoat- 
lane is a very populous district, and while I am 
touching upon Petticoat-lane I may say it is a 
most remarkable thing that the surprising den- 
sity of the population, and the enormous amount 
of trade which goes on in that vicinity, is such 
that I was told that I could not appreciate it at 
all unless I went down there on a Sunday ; that 
is their busiest day; accordingly, I went on a 
Sunday, and it was like a fair. Then as 
regards this compensation to weekly tenants, 
I may tell the Committee that I have in my time 
0.69. 


Chairman — continued. 

bought very large areas of property for railway 
companies, and have invariably compensated the 
weekly tenants. The land for the new stationof 
the Great Eastern Company at Liverpool-street 
was bought by my firm, and we paid in money 
taken round in a bag to those weekly tenants as 
much as 7,5007. ; and Mr. Pownall, the surveyor 
close by here, who was employed by the Go- 
vernment to buy the site for the Courts of Justice, 
in like manner had money supplied to him by 
the Government ; he compensated the weekly 
tenants in ready money, and took the key and 
let them go out. He spent 3,2507. in paying 
weekly tenants. I have ascertained from him 
that there were 834 of them. Some had small 
sums and others had large sums ; but you see 
that averages 4 7. a piece. 

235. Taking the first of these schemes, amount- 
ing to 122,0007., what would he the per-centage ? 
— -I cannot tell you. 

236. Would it be 1 percent.? — 1 could not 
tell you ; 1 have no conception. 

237. You have no means of saying? — No, I 
have not ; but the Metropolitan Board of Works 
could tell you, because they paid the money. 
Then there was something said about my tax- 
ation of the costs. 

238. I should like to know wha t yo u have to 
say about the taxation of costs ? — With regard 
to that, the most onerous and disagreeable duty 
I have had to perform, the course I pursued was 
this : the claimants send their bills of costs to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works or to the local 
authority, and if the Board objects, then it comes 
to me according to the Act of Parliament. I 
have a meeting of the claimant’s solicitor, and 
one of the solicitors from the Board of Works, 
and I have the assistance of my own private 
solicitor sitting by my elbow, and the question 
of costs is discussed as to what should be allowed 
and what should not be allowed. Both sides are 
heard upon the subject; I decide, then and there, 
in the presence of the parties, whether counsel 
should be allowed or not, and, if allowed, how 
much. I did not disguise my views from them, 
so that they might know what my decision 
would be in other cases. I said to them, “ It is 
no use your bringing counsel in a small case of 
this kind, because 1 shall not allow his fees ; it 
is no use your bringing a Queen’s Counsel to 
me in a case of this kind, when a junior, at a cost 
of five, six, or seven guineas would be sufficient.” 
As regards the surveyors, I then and there decide 
the question as it relates to their fees. The scale 
is well known by everybody, and that, as a rule, 
I allow the fees of one surveyor only. If 
the amount of the award is a couple of thousand 

ounds, or so, and I think the man was justified in 

aving more professional aid, I probably allow 
him a fee and a half. 

Sir James M* Garel-IIogg. 

239-40. Do you take Ryde’s scale ? — Yes, I take 
Ryde’s scale. Hyde’s scale is a liberal scale, but 
in my taxation I make it to cover a great many 
things, that is to 6ay, plans and all that kind of 
thing ; I do not allow anything for plans. I am 
informed by my solicitor that the Taxing Mas- 

Q ters 
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Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg — continued, 
ters of the Court of Chancery or of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench have recognised Hyde’s scale; 
and I can give you a case which he has given to 
me in which they have done so. The scale has 
been approved of and adopted by the Court of 
Chancery in a case under the Lands Clauses Act, 
of The Attorney General v. The Drapers’ Com- 
pany l9 Equity Cases, 69); I meau to say, it 
is not the recognition by a lay arbitrator like 
myself, but a recognition by the Court of Chan- 
cery. Of course it must be used sparingly, and 
according to the merits of the case. I should 
like the Committee to have the solicitor from the 
Board of Works here, aud let him say whether I 
have exceeded a proper allowance for costs; 
and my solicitor, who has read Mr. Rod well’s 
evidence (because it affects him), writes me a let- 
ter upon the 6ame subject, though I do not know 
that I need trouble the Committee with it. Mr. 
Rodwell says that his system, if he had began it, 
would have differed from mine, mainly in that he 
would have allowed no costs of appeal from the 
provisional award if he thought such an appeal 
groundless. I have done the same thing as a 
matter of fact, and would have disallowed the 
whole costs of any appeal which seemed to me to 
be frivolous, and I have disallowed costs whole- 
sale, as the solicitor of the Board of Works will 
be able to testify; but the question is, what is a 
groundless appeal? My solicitor, Mr. Winck- 
worth, if the Committee please, can come and 
state exactly the principle upon which he ad- 
vised me upon this question of costs, unless 
the Committee would permit me to read what he 
has written to me. 

241. Will you read the letter ? — “ It appears 
that Mr. Rodwell' s system would have differed 
from yours mainly in that he would have allowed 
no costs of an appeal from the provisional award, 
if he thought such appeal groundless. I think 
you would have done the same (as you in many 
cases did), and would have disallowed the whole 
costs of any appeal which seemed to you frivolous ; 
and therefore the real question is, what is the 
meaning of the terra, ‘ a groundless appeal.’ 
The Act provides that in any case where the 
authority has made a definite offer in due time 
the arbitrator shall have no power to give any 
costs. I can only understand this to mean that 
in all cases (except those where the arbitrator, in 
his discretion, thinks no costs ought to have been 
incurred)” (which I have thought in many cases) 
“he is to allow claimants a proper sum for costs; 
and I consider that when persons have their pro- 
perty compulsorily taken from them, it cannot 
be intended that they should be bound to accept 
the sum awarded to them in the provisional 
award (probably much less than the amount their 
professional advisers have assured them they are 
entitled to), without their professional advisers 
having an opportunity of pointing out to the 
arbitrator the grounds on which they think the 
claim of their client can be substantiated ” (that 
is to say, these men are justified in getting pi-o- 
fessional evidence to support their claim). “ In 
the smaller cases, if a claimant can only appear 
before you at the risk of having to pay his own 
costs; if he fails to induce you to increase your 
award, he would often be unable to appear at all. 


Sir James M c Garel-Hogg — continued, 
as the expense in case of failure might amount to 
a serious per-centage on the amount awarded - 1 
therefore, advise you that, in my opinion, you 
ought to allow reasonable costs to everyone who 
came before you with a bona Jide belief that he 
would be enabled to point out a valid reason why 
the amount given him by your provisional award 
should be increased in his favour.” (That is the 
rule on which I have gone through all these 600 
cases.) “ Another point on which Mr. Rodwell 
appears to differ from you is as to allowing the 
expense of preparing a claim. If, by the answer 
to Question 4878, Mr. Rodwell means that he 
has in every instance added a sum to cover 
this expense to the amount he has calculated 
as the value of the property, there is no dif- 
ference between your systems, except that you 
distinguish more accurately between the value of 
the land and the cost of obtaining it. But if 
this is not the case, I can only say, in my opinion, 
the expenses of preparing the claim are a portion 
of the costs of the arbitration ; and in support of 
my view I may cite the authority of the Taxing 
Masters of the Queen’s Bench Division, who 
invariably allow such items on the taxation of 
costs under the Lands Clauses Act. As the 
Act requires a claim to be properly sent in, they 
are certainly costs properly incurred” (and I 
may say this, that the advisers, the solicitors to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, have never 
yet, to my knowledge, disputed that point, that 
the claimant is entitled to that expenditure of 
making out the claim; it is partly consequent 
upon the arbitration); “as the Act requires a 
claim to be sent in, they are certainly costs 
properly incurred, and since very few claimants 
would be able to value their own property in 
such a way as to prepare a claim which would 
be of any use to the arbitrator, they are obliged 
to call in professional aid to do it for them. As 
an accurate and well-dra wn claim often enables 
the arbitrator to make such an award as is 
acceptable to both sides, and so to save all further 
expense, it seems to me to be the most economi- 
cal course to pay a proper sum to a competent 
person for preparing this document in each case, 
and so (in the majority of cases) to insure that 
each claim shall be an intelligible and correct 
statement of the facts on which the award is to 
be"based.” Then the rest of the letter refers to 
Ryde’s scale, and I have already dealt with 
that. 

242. We have it in evidence before us, that 
in some of the places there have been men going 
about as what are called “ touters,” for the pur- 
pose of getting people to state their claim ; is that 
so ? — I knocked one man’s bill for 350 /. entirely 
out, ancT did not allow him anything. I said, 
“You have been touting for this; you have 
been making business ; I am very sorry, but I 
shall not allow you a shilling.” 

243. Have you found that to occur often ?— 
No, not very often, because after the first taxa- 
tion they found that I would not allow it. 

244. They found that it did not answer?— 
They found that it did not answer. 

245. Do you know anything at all about the 
transactions between the Metropolitan Board of 

"Works 
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Sir Jamas M‘ Garel-Hogg — continued. 
Works and the Peabody Trustees? — I do not; 
I only know what I have seen in the news- 
papers. 

246. Can you give us any information as to 
the cost at which artizans’ buildings could be 
put up?— No ; I have no experience as to that. 
It depends so much upon what land you are 
going to get, the locality, the shape of the grouhd, 
and a variety of incidents and circumstances 
about which, without a particular scheme before 
me, I could give no opinion. 

247. In your opinion would it be wise to put 
up some buildings with inferior accommodation 
to those which at present exist, and which have 
been put up by the Peabody Trustees and other 
companies? — Instead of these lands being put 
up for tender, with very restrictive conditions as 
I understand (I have not read them; I was never 
consulted as to whether they were restrictive or 
not, and I never read anything that I am not 
obliged to read), I should have recommended the 
Government or the Home Secretary, if I had 
been asked, to authorise the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to put up a block of buildings them- 
selves, and to build them in such a way as would 
satisfy the Home Secretary, with restrictions as 
to underletting, and all that sort of thing. Then 
they would have had experience of the class of 
tenants which they were going to provide for, 
and which they are bound under the Streets 
Acts to provide for ; and whether they are to 
provide for people who are not turned out of the 

articular localities with which we have been 

ealing, but who come from somewhere else. I 
should have then said, “ You have got a very 
good basis or criterion to go upon; I do not 
want you to be a building society, but you have 
had experience, and therefore you will be able to 
let your land, knowing exactly what restrictions 
should be imposed, and what capabilities the 
land affords, and what you can get by it.” 
However, that was not done. I know nothing 
at all about the value of land for those purposes 
except this. I am a shareholder and a member 
of the executive council of the Victoria Dwel- 
lings Association, which was constituted about 
five or six years ago, and is supported by a great 
many persons of influence. Mr. Walter, the 
Member for Berkshire, is the chairman, and the 
Eight honourable Chairman of this Committee 
laid the first stone. We have buildings at Batter- 
sea and at King’s Cross. I applied to the manager 
and secretary, General Scott, to give me some in- 
formation with reference to the ground rent that 
we pay, the rents that we receive, and the class 
of persons who inhabit the rooms, and I have 
from him a statement, if you would like me to 
give it to you, or you would get more information, 
if I may say so, from General Scott himself than 
by my giving it you second hand. 

248. Probably you will be able to give us quite 
enough if you give us the statement? — We are a 
limited company, and of course our services are 
all voluntary ; we get nothing for being upon the 
executive council. We have had two dividends 
during the period of our existence. One was a 
dividend of 4£ per cent., paid on the 30th of 
June 1880, and we had a 3 per cent, dividend 
last year. W e have two establishments, one at 
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Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg — continued. 
Battersea and one at King’s Cross. At Batter- 
sea we bought the land of the Government at 
1,600 l. an acre, which was a very moderate price. 
We have not built on the whole cf it; we have 
only built on a part. It seems that there are 
three blocks, one block of artizans’ dwellings, 
and two blocks of labourers’ dwellings. The 
artizans’ block contains 98 tenements of three 
and four rooms each, in all 304 rooms. The 
labourers' block contains 90 tenements of one 
and two rooms each, in all 156 rooms. The rentals 
range from 2 s. 6 d. to 9 s. per week, the average 
weekly rental being 2 s. 42 d. per room. 

Sir Benrg T. Holland. 

249. That is the average, taking both blocks 
together ?• — Yes. 

Chairman. 

250.. Some of the Committee want you to say 
what you mean by “ artizans ” and what by " la- 
bourers?” — I really cannot tell you, I am soi’ry 
to say ; I think it means what the words indi- 
cate, namely, that part of these are skilled ar- 
tizans and the others are labourers. 

Mr. Cropper. 

251. The artizans are men getting a better in- 
come? — Yes. General Scott says that the la- 
bourers’ tenements have one and two rooms. At 
the present time 180 tenements are occupied and 
eight tenements are empty. The number of per- 
sons occupying these buildings at the present 
time may be estimated at between 800 and 900 
persons, consisting of artizans and labourers of 
all kinds, railway servants, commissionaires, 
coachmen, &c. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

252. By the Paper that was handed in last 
year of the statement of agencies at work in con- 
nection with artizans’ dwellings, the Victoria 
Dwellings Association was stated to have 421 
families m their dwellings? — Yes. 

253. You have told us that there were only 
460 rooms in those dwellings? — I do not know 
personally; I am only reading from General 
Scott’s statement, and this is only as to Battersea. 
Then in Stroud Vale ;that is the one at King’s- 
cross), “ Area under lease to the association, 
77,749 feet, at a yearly rental of 437 /., equiva- 
lent to 1$ d. per superficial foot.” _ It is a thickly 
populated district. “ The buildings consist of 
three blocks of labourers’ dwellings, containing 
478 tenements of one, two, or three rooms each ; 
in all 821 rooms. The rentals range from 2 s. 6 t d. 
to 8 s. 6 d. per week, the average weekly rental 
being 2 s. 1 1 J d. per room. At the present time 
380 tenements are occupied, and 98 tenements 
are empty. The number of persons occupying 
these buildings at the present time may be esti- 
mated at 1,900, consisting of railway servants, 
cabmen, carmen, artizans, and labourers of all 
kinds, &c.” 

Mr. Trrrens. 

254. What is your date; what do you call 

“ the present time ? ” — To-day. Now if it will 
interest the Committee I will read the occu- 
pations of the tenants. _ 

1 c 2 255. We 
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Chairman. 

255. We liave had this part of it, I think, 
before from the secretary. We have a Paper 
upon it, and it will be sufficient if you will kindly 
band that document in. I hand in a list of 
occupations of tenants ; that is all I think I need 
say about that. ( The same was handed in.) 

256. In your opinion do labourers need this 
sort of barrack buildings more than the skilled 
artizans? — For many years I have been engaged 
in matters of this sort, and as long ago as 1870, 
when I gave evidence before Mr. Goschen’s 
Local Taxation Committee, I ventured to enun- 
ciate a principle which appeared to me to be 
inevitable, namely, that those working men who 
got 16 s., 17 s., 18 s., or 21 s. a week, should live 
in a barrack, so to speak, with a common wash- 
house and a common kitchen; and in these 
compensation cases I have had to deal with 
registered lodging-houses where very poor 
people itinerants, here to-day and gone to- 
morrow, sleep. They get a bed for 3d. or 4 d. 
a night and the use of the kitchen to boil their 
coffee, and so on. Now it seems to me, as one of 
the public, that if the local authority had the 
power to erect buildings of that class in various 
parts of the metropolis, they might provide for 
poor people, such as cabmen, watermen at the 
stands, charwomen, men at the docks who are 
employed to-day and who are not employed 
again for two or three days perhaps, getting very 
scanty wages at the best and others. In reading 
through Mr. Tovrens’ Amended Act of 1879, it 
seemed to me that he most liave had a scheme 
of that kind in his mind, because if you read 
the 19th and 20th clauses of that Amended Act 
there is a provision there made for enabling the 
local authority, when they have taken property 
which is unfit for human habitation or in such a 
state as to render it a nuisance, to let the laud 
or build houses ( as I read the Act) upon that 
land and let them ; aud they have power under 
this Act of Mr. Torrens’ to make bye-law6 for the 
proper regulation of the place and its inmates. 

257. Would you give the same power to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works? — I would give 
the same power to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, not limited, ns Mr. Torrens’ Act is, to 
any property that they may have acquired in 
isolated cases; but I would give that power upon 
any lands which they may acquire under these 
Acts of 1875 and 1879, or any other Act, or by 
any other means by which they legally acquire 
land, to spend money in buildings, and to make 
bye-laws, subject, of course, to approval by the 
confirming authority. I would give them power 
to do this, and I cannot help thinking, from my 
experience and knowledge of these poor people, 
that that would be the most beneficial thing 
to do. 

258. Do you think that they could be built so 
as to pay? — IcanDOt say; thatdepends again upon 
what you are gomg to pay for the ground. I 
think it might be made to pay, but of course I 
uni not prepared to give an opinion upon that 
without getting some drawings out, finding a site, 
estimating how many beds the building will hold, 
and so on ; and I nui6t say that the registered 
lodging-houses (and I went into several iu 
regai d to these schemes) appeared to me to be 


Chairman — continued. 

well regulated ; in fact, they are under rules and 
regulations, as you know ; I saw some of the 
people there, and they were very orderly, and 
the places seemed clean. 

Mr. Torrens. 

259. Do I correctly understand your sugges- 
tion to be that, plus the power which is taken 
under my Amended Act, you would give like 
powers to the Board of Works? — Yes. 

260. To meet the expense out of their funds? 
— Yes, out of the ratepayers money. 

261. No, out of the metropolitan funds? — 
Yes. 

262. You would give the alternative power to 
them to do it, if they would ? — Yes. 

263. May I ask you, have you any reason at 
all to hope that they would do it ; I mean, have 
you any reason to suppose that that is the ten- 
dency of the administration of the Board of 
Works? — I am quite unable to give an opinion 
upon that, because I do not know the mind of 
the members. 

264. I do not mean as to the members indi- 
vidually, but as to their general policy? — If I 
were a member of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works I should bo able to answer your question 
directly, and I should say I should promote it to 
the best of my power. 

Chairman. 

265. Have you anything you wish to add to 
your evidence upon the Acts? — No, I do not 
think there is anything more. 

Sir Sydney Walerlmo. 

266. I suppose you have read the motion 
which was opposed in the House of Commons 
appointing this Committee? — I do not know that 
I have. 

267. The first words are, “With a view of 
considering how the expense of, and the delay 
aud difficulty in, carrying out these Acts may be 
reduced”?— Yes. 

268. You have been good enough to give us 
some interesting and valuable information, both 
as to costs and compensation in acquiring the 
land. You have had some considerable expe- 
rience, have you not, in the method under which 
the land has been sold, and therefore as to the 
money obtained for the land ? — I have heard it, 
but I have never been consulted with reference 

to it. 

269. There can be no doubt that the cost of 
carrying out the Act arises from the very large 
difference between the payment made for the 
land and the payment received for the land ? — 
Yes. 

270. Therefore, if wo can reduce the cost of 
acquiring the land and increase the amount paid 
for the land, we shall decrease one of the aiffi- 
culties in carrying out the Act, shall we not? — 
No doubt. 

271. Arc you aware that the odIv land that 
has been sold under the Act of 1875 has been 
sold to the Peabody Trustees?— I have no abso- 
lute knowledge of that; I have no means of 
knowing it, except from what I read in the 
papers. 

272, We 
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Sir Sydney Waterline — continued. 

272. We have it on the notes that it is so ; 
have you read the evidence of Mr. Vigors, as to 
the amount realised for the land by the sales to 
the Peabody Trustees ? — I have not read it 
attentively; I just skimmed through it; it did 
not concern me. The object of my coming before 
the Committee was to give my experience of the 
working of the Act, and to make nny suggestions 
which I thought might improve the working of 
the Act and reduce tne cost of it. 

273. Then I must read to you a few of the 
answers given by Mr. Vigers, and ask you 
whether you agree with them, remembering that 
you have had very great experience, perhaps as 
great ns any man, m determining the value of 
sites of this kind ? — I have certainly had a great 
deal of experience in determining the value of 
sites of all classes of property. 

274. At page 160, Question 4413, addressed 
to Mr. Vigers, runs thus : “ Having regard to 
the obligations imposed upon the land which was 
taken by the Peabody Trustees, do you think 
the Peabody Trustees have paid the full market 
value? (A.) I think that with regard to some 
of the sites to be dealt with for trade purposes, 
the full market value would be a great deal more 
than we paid for it.” May I ask whether yon 
agree with Mr. Vigers in that answer?— As to 
some of the land, unquestionably the commercial 
value of the land is, of course, greater than the 
sum paid. 

275. Then I call your attention to the fact 
that it is the land sold to the Peabody Trustees 
for the erection of dwellings? — Yes. 

276. Because Mr. Vigers says that the full 
market value would be a great deal more than 
we paid for it? — What I understand by that 
answer of Mr. Vigers’ is this : Mr. Vigers means, 
I think, the full market value in its unrestricted 
sense. 

Chairman. 

277. Will you read the next question ? — “ That 
is not the question ; having regard to the obliga- 
tions imposed upon the land by the Statute of 
1875, upon any one buying or leasing it, do you 
think that the Peabody Trustees, taking one 
site with another, have paid the fair market 
value all through ? (A.) I think it is a moderate 
price. I think it might have stood a little more. 
In fact, I did make a very careful consideration 
of it, and I thought the outside price for dealing 
with it was 4 d. per foot.” 

Sir Sydney Watcrlow. 

278. May I ask whether you agree with that 
answer ? — If the land referred to in thnt question 
and the price referred to relate to land for the 
erection of workmen’s dwellings, or artizans’ 
houses, or Waterlow’s Buildings, I should say 
that id. per foot was as much as the promoters 
of any company like Waterlow’s Company could 
afford to pay. 

279. Then you practically agree with Mr. 
Vigers when he says, “I thought the outside 
price for dealing with it was id. per foot”?— For 
that purpose; and I am fortified in that by a 
transaction which took place between the Metro- 
politan Board of Works and an owner of property 
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Sir Sydney Waterline — continued, 
upon which I advised, and which was situate in 
Southwark (you have had it in evidence here ; Mr. 
Richardson mentioned it) the Pickled Herring 
Wharf land. That belonged to a client of mine, 
and I advised him not to sell it under 20,000 1. I 
thought it well adapted for buildings such as we 
are now speaking of, and I remember offering 
the land to Watevlow’a Company at 20,000?., but 
I had a letter from them saying that they could 
not afford to give so much for it. 1 kept it in 
hand for some time, and then it was bought 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works, as was 
stated in evidence the other day, at 4 d. a foot. 

280. You are probably aware that that has 
been sold to a company, who are about to com- 
mence work upon it r — Ho; I thought it was 
sold to the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

281. 1 rather want to keep to the lines laid 
down by the Chairman, that our questions should 
refer to the sites under the Act of 1875. Let 
me ask you as to Question 4438, in which Mr. 
Vigers deals with the sites as a whole. “ Then, 
taking all the sites all over, do you think they 
were worth more than 3d. a foot? (A.) I have 
never made an average of them. I thought, and 
I think now, that, taking those other five sites, if 
they had been free to deal with this site, and 
charge the largest rent without any restriction, 
it is worth more than id. a foot You may take 
an average of 5d. If I might take the sites and 
charge as big a rent as I liked, I think I could 
give them 5 d. for them”? — I have no experience 
as to that. 

282. Having regard to the statement which 
you made previously, that your figures as to the 
valuation of properties of this kind rarely mate- 
rially varied from those of Mr. Vigers, may I ask 
you whether you agree with him in that answer ? 
— My answer that you have now quoted relates 
to the compensation cases. 

283. It relates to the value of the land, the 
amount to be paid to the persons who own 
it ? — Quite so : but it does not relate to the 
value of the land to sell, after it has been 
cleared. 

284. From what you know of Mr. Vigers’ ex- 
perience, do you think his estimate is one upon 
which the Committee might rely?— Mr. Vigers 
ha.s had a great deal of experience, as much as 
anybody ; and I should certainly rely upon Mr. 
Vigers’ estimate, unless l can look at every 
individual case myself, and form my own 
opinion. 

285. Then as you cannot do that, majr I take 
it that your opinion of Mr. Vigers’ experience is 
of such a character as to induce you to regard his 
opinion as one upon which the Committee can 
rely ? — Yes. 

286. Question 4449 is, “ Then the Peabody 
Trustees have, in your opinion, obtained these six 
sites at 50 per cent, less than their fair market 

rice, or the price which might have been given 
y societies, even those restricted to five per 
cent? (A.) They might have got that price, 1 
think.” You think, then, that Mr. Vigers is pro- 
bably a reliable authority when he gives that 
opinion? — I am not sure; I cannot form any 
opinion about it. I do not know what was in Mr. 
Vigers’ mind. Inasmuch as I have shown you, 
c 3 60 
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Sir Sydney Wuterloio — continued, 
so far as I know, we cannot make it pay at Stroud 
Vale at ljd. per foot, I do not know bow any- 
body building workmen’s dwellings can afford to 
give more than 4 d. per foot. 

287. Probably you are aware that persons have 
given 6 d. a foot, and are making it pay ? — I am 
not aware of that. 

288. Then I would call your attention to some 
buildings privately erected on the eastern side of 
Shoreditch ? — All I can say upon that, is this, 
that the honourable Baronet nas often told me 
that they could not afford to pay more than 4J d. 
per foot. 

Chairman. 

289. Of course a good deal depends upon the 
rents you charge the inhabitants? — Of course it 
would. I do not profess, and do not come here 
to give any evidence upon such a subject; I will 
give you all the information I do possess ; but I 
cannot say whether 5 d. is a proper price, or 
whether 4 d. is a proper price. 

Sir Sydney Waterloo. 

290. You were good enougli to tell us that 
your evidence upon the value of land coincided 
with that of Mr. Vigers as regards the purchase 
of land, and therefore I wanted to learn how far 
your ideas of value were likely to coincide with 
uis when we come to the sale of land ? — Yes. 

291. You agree with me, I presume, that it is 
as importantto get the full market price when you 
sell, as it is not to pay more than the full market 
price when you buy ? — Quite so, unless you re- 
strict a man to a class of buildings which will not 
admit of his getting a fair interest for his money. 

292. Now we will come to the second part of 
the sale ; are you aware that the Peabody Trus- 
tees are entitled to buy their ground rents at 20 
years’ purchase? — I am. 

293. You have had great experience, have you 
not, in valuing ground rents? — Yes. 

294. May I ask you whether it is not a fact 
that ground rents are of larger or smaller value 
as the head rent bears a proportion to the rack 
rent ? — Quite so. 

295. As the rent of the land bears to the 
rack rent ? — Quite so. 

296. In the case of ground rents of workmen’s 
dwellings, the rent of land is very small as com- 
pared with the value of the property built upon 
it, is it not ? — Quite so. 

297. Then do you think that 20 years’ pur- 
chase was a fair market value for a ground rent 
which was so small compared with the value of 
the property ? — No. 

298. When 1 tell you that ground rents of 
improved dwellings have been sold at 27 years’ 
purchase, would you think that an excessive 
price ? — I should think it high. 

299. Although the ground rent was so very 
small compared to the rack rent ? — It depends 
upon what you call very small ; what proportion 
did the ground rent bear to the net rack rent of 
the property ? 

300. The ground rent was probably one- 
thirtieth part of the rack rent ? — Then it would, 
no doubt, be worth 27 years’ purchase. 

301. Then if the ground rents of the siteB 


Sir Sydney Water lo w — continued, 
already sold have been sold at 20 years’ purchase 
instead of 27 years’ purchase, the ratepayers have 
lost a very large sum of money ? — That follows. 

302. Then you suggested to the Committee 
just now that the Metropolitan Board should 
have authority to erect dwellings themselves, in 
order that they might have personal experience 9 
—Yes. 

303. Do you think it is better for them to gain 
that persouul experience than to derive that ex- 
perience from the results of the workings of the 
various societies who put up these dwellings ?— 
They are under special directions by the Act of 
Parliament to erect dwellings for the working 
classes, to be approved by the confirmiug autho- 
rity. 

304. Who are “ under special directions ” ? — 
The Metropolitan Board are hound to let the 
land for that purpose. 

305. Not to erect the buildings? — No, I made 
a mistake as to that ; I should have said to let 
the land for that purpose. What I meant by the 
experiment of building was that they should 
build themselves, in order that they might know 
how far they could impose restrictions upon any 
other lands which they had to let for a similar 
purpose. 

306. Do you not think that they gather that 
experience from the large number of companies 
already building on lauds whioli they have let ? 
— They might do so, but I should prefer the 
other. 

307. Would you really prefer that a public 
body should try an experiment of trading in and 
building small tenements rather than that persons 
who have hud experience in it should risk their 
own money ? — It depends on whether the persons 
so building upon their own speculation are building 
the same class of buildings as those which you 
can impose upon any of the authorities building 
upon the land acquired under these Acts. 

308. Has not the Metropolitan Board, as the 
local authority, absolute control over the class of 
buildings, because they are to determine the 
plans? — Yes, they have the control, as I am 
informed. I have never heard what the restric- 
tions are ; I have always heard that the restric- 
tions imposed by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works in letting this land were so onerous that 
nobody would bid for the land. 

309. Are you aware that those restrictions 
have been very materially relaxed since this 
Committee made a report ? — I am not. 

310. Do you know the length of the lease 
under which the Metropolitan Board let the 
site under the Act of 1875 to the Peabody 
Trustees? — No, I do not know it. 

311. We have it in evidence that it was 
80 years, with the restriction that the buildings 
should be kept and maintained as workmens 
dwellings for that term ; suppose restriction 
were reduced from 80 to 10 years, may I ask 
you from your great knowledge as an architect, 
and your large experience in controlling the 
structural parts of Wildings, whether it would 
not be possible to construct the buildings, so that 
they might be occupied by working people for 
10. yeans, and then converted either into ware- 
houses or dwellings suitable to a very different 
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Sir Sydney Water low — continued, 
class of persona? — “ Warehouses” is one thiug, 

“ other dwellings ” is another. I should not 
think they would he fit to be converted into 
warehouses. 

312. Will you just look at that plan and ele- 
vation for a moment ( handing a plan to the Wit- 
ness). On the left you see the workmen’s 
dwellings and on the right you see an altera- 
tion?— Yes- 

313. Structurally, could not that alteration 
be made without much difficulty ? — At first 
sight this would be a very expensive process of 
conversion, in the first place I see by this 
plan that which is to be the warehouse would 
involve the taking away of tho'se walls. 

314. The internal walls?— The internal walls, 
which now carry the construction of the floors 
above 5 all the construction of those floors would 
have to be altered for warehouse purposes. The 
external walls might be used for warehouses. 

315. Now look at the elevation? — Yes, I 
see it. 

316. If a man could obtain four or five times 
as much rent, would not it suit his purpose to 
remove the internal walls ? — Of course it would 
if he could obtain four or five times as much rent. 

317. Then, in the ease of buildings for the 
working classes, on land which Parliament has 
dedicated to that purpose, the owners being re- 
stricted to only 10 years’ occupation, would there 
not be great risk of the buildings being con- 
verted in order to obtain larger rent ? — I really 
do not follow your question. I put it to the 
honourable Baronet that he is asking me a 
variety of professional questions, and expects me 
off-hand to give an opinion about them: Not- 
withstanding that he has been good enough to 
say that I have very great experience, ray ex- 
perience has always led me to be very cautious 
in giving an opinion without consideration. 

318. Then, do I understand you to say that 

ou could not offer an opinion as to whether, if 

uildings of this kind were restricted to only 10 

years’ occupation as workmen’s dwellings, they 
might not, with advantage, in order to obtain 
the increased rent, be altered so as to be occu- 
pied entirely for a different purpose ? — That is 
an abstract proposition which I can answer in 
tliis way : the original structure might be so 
so erected as to provide for sufficient thickness 
of externa] walls to cany the weight which 
might be put upon them, by a different class of 
use to that to which it is to be applied during the 
first 10 years of the term ; and as to whether it 
might be altered with advantage, depends upon 
what increased rental you would derive from the 
warehouse when altered from the dwellings for 
which it was first erected, taking, of course, into 
account the cost of the alteration. That is the 
way I should arrive at it ; if I had to advise any 
person upon such a subject, that is the way in 
which I should go about it. 

319. Then, if sufficient increased rent could be 
obtained, the building might be designed in the 
first instance in a form from which it might be 
altered with facility ? — Clearly. 

320. The Committee have been told that land 
which is let at 3d. afoot would, if unrestricted, 
be worth 2a. a foot? — Very likely. 

0.69. 


Sir Sydney Waterlow — continued. 

321. That is a very large increase? — Yes. 

322. Is not that kind of increase sufficient to 
justify such a structural alteration as that sug- 
gested ? — I should think it would be. 

323. Then, if any number of buildings were 
so altered to that extent, the intention of Tarlia- 
ment, in setting aside this land for workmen’s 
dwellings, would be frustrated at the end of 10 
years, would it not? — Yes. 

324i And all the large cost which the rate- 
payers have been at, for the purpose of providing 
dwellings for the working classes in those locali- 
ties, would be lost ? — No doubt. 

325. That is, if the buildings were so altered ? 
— That is so, as regards the difference in value. 

326. Then, instead of the term being reduced 
to 10 years, I ask you whether they should not 
he kept for at least 40 or 50 years for the purpose 
for which Parliament intended them? — That is 
a question I cannot answer ; that is a ques- 
tion of policy, a question of propriety, and a 
question of what the intention of the Legislature 
was. 

Sir James M‘Garel-Hogy. 

327. I think I understood you to say that the 
cost of working out the Artizaus’ Dwellings Act 
of 1875 was considerable, and that it is too great? 
—Yes. 

328. And as an alteration you advise adding 
a copy of the Post Office Act? — Yes ; I take the 
scheme or idea from that. 

329. If houses under these Acts were found 
in an unsanitary state, do you think that the 
owner ought to be paid more than the value of 
the land with the materials upon it? — That de- 
ends upon whether the unsamtariness of it can 

e remedied at an outlay. If it could he re- 
medied, then it would go in diminution of the 
value of the good house that might be built for 
people to live in. 

330. Under the Actsome properties are marked 
blue and some red ; you say the red is all bad. 
If it is so unsanitary that everybody’s preten- 
sions as to the value of the property are utterly 
bad, would you value that, or think it ought to be 
valued, at more than the value of the land and 
the materials upon it? — That is a very wide 
question. All the land which is included in the 
scheme, except the blue which you have spoken 
of, is unsanitary, but it is unsanitary from various 
causes, unsanitary because the houses are packed 
so closely together and the streets are very nar- 
row ; but the owners having by law been allowed 
to hold such property without any interference, 
except from tne sanitary officer, who has applied 
himself to the whitewashing and the drainage and 
the water, it would not be right to say that be- 
cause at some previous time before the Building 
Act of 1855 was passed, these houses had been 
erected with very narrow courts and passages, 
therefore they are unsanitary, and the owner 
should be paid no greater sum than the value of 
the ground and the materials upon it, and that 
does not represent to my mind what the inten- 
tion of the Legislature was. 

331. Do you not think that if the landlord has 
neglected his duty, and the place is in a tho- 
roughly or a very bad state, he should only receive 

C 4 the 
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Sir James M‘ Gurel-Hogg — continued, 
the value of the land and the materials upon it? 
— I have said before in my evidence that if I 
found a house in so bad a state as to be beyond 
repair, or incapable of being repaired at a reason- 
able cost, and being put into a condition fit for 
habitation, I should value it as land. 

332. Are you aware the power of the local 
authorities with regard to nuisances is very 
small ; in fact it does not go, I believe, beyond 
10 l. or 20 1.-, do you think that it would be a 
good plan that the Legislature should increase 
their power so as to enable them to make the 
landlords do the sanitary work that is necessary ? 
— So far as I am able to give any opinion upon 
Mr. Torrens’ Act, I think that that Act gives 
very wide scope to the vestries or the local autho- 
rities for making a man put his house in a 
sanitary condition, and I think that the Amend- 
ment Act gives a still greater and more bene- 
ficial power. 

333. I think your compensation to weekly 
tenants was a great deal higher than Mr. Rod- 
well’s. was it not? — According to Mr, Rodwell’s 
evidence, certainly, I should think it was. 

334. I do not know whether it is fair to ask 

ou to answer my next question, and if it is not 

will not of course press it ; under the amended 

Act of 1879, do you think the same basis of com- 
pensation to weekly tenants ought to be carried 
on ? — Certainly I do. 

335. Have you not found a great many false 
agreements manufactured in these various places, 
in leases granted ? — I cannot say that they were 
manufactured. I cannot prove it; I can only 
surmise it. Where I have surmised it, and have 
had reasonable ground for believing that they 
had been manufactured for the occasion, I re- 
jected them. 

Mr. John Holland. 

336. I suppose you do not separate the value 
of land and buildings in your valuation? — No. 

337. But you have spoken of some cases where 
the houses were past repair, and where, I think, 
you only compensated for the land ? — Quite so. 

338. So that in some cases you do take both ? 
— Yes ; the case that I alluded to in my evidence 
at the commencement was was a case in point. 
The houses were unfit to be occupied, and I 
valued the claimant’s property, therefore, as 
divested of these bad buildings, that is, as 
land. 

3S9. You did not allow him anything for these 
houses? — No, not as houses, except tlie value of 
the materials. 

340. Was his land such as might have been 
used for commercial purposes if it had been 
cleared by itself without other property being 
taken ? — I think it might in that particular easel 

341. Then you think for commercial purposes 
be would have got a larger sum ? — No, he would 
not; I valued his land for what I thought he 
could get for it for any purpose in the market. 

342. He got the full market value of the 
land ?— He did. 

343. Do you ever find comparatively good 
houses mixed up with the bad houses ? — Some- 
times, but it is very rare. 

344. These areas have generally been wholly 


Mr. John Holland — continued, 
composed of bad houses? — As a rule, certainly. 

I think there is one scheme where some houses 
of an owner were excluded from the general 
scheme absolutely by the confirming authority. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

345. Is it not the case that houses are some- 
times condemned in consequence of their situa- 
tion in narrow courts and alleys, but in many 
cases, in fact the majority, they are condemned 
on account of their own bad condition, are they 
not? — I have no cognizance of the fact. If I 
found a house condemned by a proper authority 
as unfit for human 'habitation, I should not value 
it as a house. I should say, “ This is the proper 
authority for condemning this property ; the 
Nuisance Removal Act, or some other Act, having 
control over it; and I shall not value it as rent” 
Then if I exercised my own judgment, I should 
exercise the best judgment I could, as I have 
already stated, as to whether the house I was 
valuing was capable of being made tit for habita- 
tion, and if so, at what cost, and I should make 
my award accordingly. 

346. Is it the case that no scheme has ever 
been taken up if the only fault in the area has 
been the narrowness of the Btreets ? — You see I 
did not make the scheme, and it was not my 
duty to report to the confirming authority from 
evidence whether it was an unhealthy area or 
a good or bad scheme ; I go there for a simple 
purpose; I go, not for the purpose of seeing 
whether it is unhealthy or not, but to award 
how much compensation these people ought to 
have. 

347. Has any such scheme ever come before 
you ? — No. 

348. You have told us that in deciding the 
price to bo paid, you had some doubt when 
you were first appointed arbitrator, as to whether 
the trade whicli had been carried on in these 
dwellings should or should not be taken into 
consideration ? — My advisers bad a doubt. 

349. And you obtained the opinion of counsel 
upon the subject? — I did. 

350. Did you not think that the Act of 1875 
upon that subject was very clear. In the 19th 
clause the words of the Act are these: — “The 
estimate of the value of such lands or interests 
shall be based upon the fair market value, as 
estimated at the time of the valuation being 
made of such lands.” Would not “the fair 
market value” talce those estimates into considera- 
tian ? — 1 read it so. I say that a man has got au 
interest in land if ho lias got a house in which he 
is carrying on a trade. 

351. And you have acted on that opinion 
throughout your arbitrations? — I have. 

352. Have you ever had any doubts raised 
by local authorities in other towns besides Lon- 
don as to that opinion ? — I have never had it 
that I know of more than once mentioned in 
London by counsel for the Board. In the country 
they have taken notice of it, becanse as I have 
already said in my evidence, I thought it mv 
duty to send them a copy of that opinion. If 
you have anybody here from Birmingham they 
will tell you the result of the contention before 

juries 
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Mr. Francis Buxton — continued. 

juries as to that very question. They have con- 
tended that a man is not entitled to any com- 
ensation for trade. I do not know what has 
een the result; all I know about it is that juries 
have been asked to assess the different sums, 
how much for the property, and how much for 
the trade, leaving the parties hereafter to contest 
it if they were so minded in a court of law. 

353. Can you say in what town or towns that 
doubt has been expressed ; 1 think you say it 
has only been expressed in one case ? — Birming- 
ham and Wolverhampton, I think. The other 
cases were very small, and the cost nothing at all. 

354. As to the question which was raised with 
regard to the weekly tenants, Mr. Hunter Bod- 
well, in his evidence before us, said, speaking of 
you, “ Sir Henry Hunt gave all these parties” 
(those are, the weekly tenants) “ 17. p'er annum, 
limiting it to 15 years.” If the person had been 
there ten years, for instance, you gave him 107., 
but you gave none of them over 15 7. ? — Yes, that 
is so. 

355. Was it the fact that you gave them 
amounts according to the time they had been 
there? — No, never more than 15/. if they had 
been there 40 years. 

356. But up to 15 years you would pay him 
by the years he had been there ? — Yes. 

357. Then in one case in the country you say 
you have reason to believe that the local 
authority, though you made that award, did not 
pay the money ? — I have heard so. 

358. Under the Act notice had to be given to 
those tenants that you had made that award ? — 
Yes. 

359. Then they would claim the amount of the 
award from the local authority ? — Yes ; that is a 
question for them. I have dealt with it in my 
own way, leaving the parties hereafter to con- 
tend as to their liability or otherwise. 

360. Do you suggest that there should be any 
instruction to the arbitrators in a new Act of 
Parliament with reference to the weekly tenants? 
— I did not suggest any scheme, because I think 
the plan tliat I have adopted is fair and just to 
these poor people. If Parliament should think 
otherwise, and should think fit to insert a clause 
that weekly tenants are to have no compensation, 
then, of course, the arbitrator must obey the 
law. 

361. Do you think the Act sufficiently clear 
as it stands ? — I do not know whether the Act 
is sufficiently clear to justify me in giving the 
weekly tenants anything. I agree with Mr. 
Rodwell as to that. I do not Delicve that in 

oint of law they are entitled to claim anything. 

think that the local authority might, if it 
thought fit, acquire all the other interests, and 
give them a week’s notice to go out. That is a 
mere question of law. Mr. Rodwell says, that 
they have not the shadow of a claim in point of 
law. 

Mr. Balfour. 

362. I think you said, in answer to a question 
asked by Sir Sydney Waterlow, that supposing 
the exterior walls of the workmen’s dwellings to 
be made sufficiently thick, it might pay at the 

0.69. 


Mr. Balfour — continued. 

end of 10 years to convert these dwellings into 
warehouses ? — Yes ; it is possible. 

363. It might pay, you mean ? — Yes. 

364. I suppose that nobody who built work- 
men’s dwellings with the view of keeping them 
permanently workmen’s dwellings, would go to 
the unnecessary expense of making those walls 
thick enough to enable them to be turned into 

. warehouses ? — Certainly not. 

365. Therefore, if the buildings are built bond 
fide for the purpose of workmen’s dwellings, 
there is no chance of their being converted at the 
end of 10 years, or, in fact, of their being con- 
verted at all, into warehouses ? — No. 

366. That is, provided they are originally in- 
tended bond fide for workmen’s dwellings? — 
Certainly. 

Mr. Torrens. 

367. I suppose there are very few classes of 
house property in the metropolis less uniform 
in price and demand than workmen’s dwell- 
ings? — They vary iu price according to the 
locality. 

368. I understand your suggestions to point to 
the greater expansive power and adaptation to 
the fluctuating wants of the community by 
enabling more than one local authority to 
have an option for building as much of this 
kind of property as might be required, aud 
no more : — Certainly ; for the lowest orders, I 
mean. 

369. Will you have the kindness to give the 
Committee a little more of a photographic notion 
of that district of Stroud Yale than I had the 
pleasure of hearing you give after I came into 
the room. Of course, if you have done it already, 
I will not ask you to repeat it. The district, I 
believe, may be described as being land-locked. 
It is bounded by the Great Northern Railway on 
the one side, anti, although crowded, the land 
adjoining is, I believe, to a great extent still un- 
occupied, is it not? — I am sorry to say that 
although I have been on the council from its 
commencement, I have never been to Stroud 
Yale more than once, and that was when the 
Right honourable Chairman was there. 

370. 1 understood you to say that the price 
was at a minimum, that is to say, it was under 
3 s. a week per room ? — Yes ; 2 s. 1 1J d. 

371. Do you happen to know who occupies 
one room at that price ? — I do not know ; I can- 
not tell you. 

372. Do you know whether it is occupied by 
a single individual or by a family ? — I do not 
know ; General Scott, who manages the pro- 
perty, will be able to tell you directly. 

373. Would you be surprised if I told you 
that from tliat dense mass of buildings in which 
the people are housed at that price, aud from 
those rooms which are inhabited and rented by 
single individuals, there come every week in the 
year to the guardians of the poor a crowd of per- 
sons applying for out-door relief? — I should not 
be surprised to hear it, because their wages are 
not sufficient to keep them and pay their high 
rent besides. 

374. Do you consider the 3 s. a week a high 

D rent ? — 
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Viscount Emlyn. Mr. Brodrick — continued. 


rent ? — For a man earning 18 s. or 1 Z. a week it 
is a high rent. 

375. I think you told us that before the Post 
Office Land Act, 1881, was passed, the Post 
Office authorities had great trouble in getting 
sites ? — Yes. 

376. And that they could only obtain them at 
very exorbitant prices ?— Under emergency ; if 
they wanted them quickly and promptly that 
was so. 

377. is the object of the Post Office Land 
Act to enable them to get sites cheaper? — 
Yes. 

378. How does it operate ? — In this way : if a 
man will not let you have the land at its fair 
price you can take him before a jury. 

379. Had they no power before to take them 
before a jury ?— No. 

Mr. Brodrick. 

380. I notice from the Paper you handed in 
that about 42 per cent, of your decisions were 
appealed against as regards the primary award ? 
— Yes. 

381. Did you notice any change in that re- 
spect towards the end of your arbitrations? — 
That Paper which you have before you will show 
you the fact, I think. 

382. I mean, speaking generally, we had it in 
evidence from Mr. Rodwell that after lie had 
decided the cases in a certain number of schemes 
he found the appeals fall off tremendously, that 
is, when it became known what the principle was 
he was acting upon ? — I did not find that ; for 
instance, Whitechapel was the first scheme ; 
it took me 12 days to hear appeals in rela- 
tion to that scheme ; that will give you 
some notion of the relative number; the final 
award was 130,000 I . ; that was in 1876j then if 
you go down to Whitecross-street, which was 
dealt with in 1879, it took me 14 days to hear 
appeals there, and the amount was 100,000 l. 
more ; so that in that case there was a falling 
off ; according to the experience I have had in 
all these cases, I do not see any visible or mani- 
fest falling off. 

383. The point I rather wanted to get at was 
this : do you think that even under tne present 
system, if arbitration went on for some years on 
the same principle, tilings would smooth them- 
selves down, and that the number of cases 
appealed against would be less?— It is reason- 
able, I think, to anticipate that that would 
be so, but of course that depends very much 
upon whether it is the same arbitrator in each 
scheme. There have been three arbitrators 
under these schemes, myself, Mr. Rodwell, and 
Mr. Driver, who is hearing appeals at the pre- 
sent moment. I believe 1 am the only arbitrator 
that has been appointed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board for the country, but everything 
would depend upon claimants being aware of 
what a particular arbitrator would give, as to 
whether they would accept the decision or 
whether they would appeal or not. They 
would say, “ It is no use appealing to Sir Henry 
Hunt ; we know what he will give, and it is only 


wasting time but if you got another arbi- 
trator, and I think it would be a very good 
thing to have a variety of arbitrators ( I do not 
at all advocate the view that one man should be 
standing arbitrator all his life, or that his 
appointment should be at all continuous), the 
local authorities then would see better whether 
one man took a too liberal view and another 
what they might- think a more correct view. 

Mr. Cropper. 

384. When you were dealing with these pro- 
perties, had you many proofs of sales of those 
miserable houses ? — I had no proofs of sales. 
Occasionally they were asked, “ How much did 
you give for this ; ” that is a fair question ; and 
to that they have sometimes given the answer 
that what they gave for it does not always 
represent the value of the property. 

385. But it is a very good hint as to the 
value of property ? — It depends upon what they 
have done with it, or they may have bought it 
very cheaply in the market, or they may have, 
given a great deal too much for it. I have had 
cases of that kind put before me. It has been 
said, “ Really, sir, I gave 600 /. for this pro- 
perty,” and all the time it was not worth 
300 l. 

386. Very often you would find that the 
houses had been bought and sold in those very 
bad streets?— I have not found it so. 

387.. We had 6ome evidence the other way, I 
think? — I have not found it so in my expe- 
rience. 

388. Have you seen much of the working of . 
the Act which enables the local authorities to 
shut up houses altogether ? — No, I have not had 
any experience whatever of that. 

Sir Henry T. Holland. 

389. Mr. Rodwell told us that he understood 
from you that in disposing of the weekly tenants, 
by giving them 1Z. a year up to 15 Z., you had 
the concurrence, if not the request, of the local 
authorities ; is that correct ? — I stated at the 
commencement of my evidence upon the subject 
of the weekly tenants that I had tlie concurrence 
of the Corporation of Liverpool. 

390. And in the other cases, although you 
had not the direct concurrence of the local autho- 
rities, yet still you left it to them to oppose 
your award if they pleased ? — Certainly. 

391. Then I understand also that your expe- 
rience leads you to think that that is a fair 
way of dealing with weekly tenants ?— Yes. 

392. Mr. Rodwell, in his answer to Question 
4895, said that he disagreed with your view. 
He took each case by itself, and where there 
were little businesses, such as laundries, cobblers, 
&c., he would not give them more than simply f> 
sum for removal ?— Yes. 

393. But that you consider is not doing justice 
to them ?— Just so. 

394. Do you think that there is any advantage 
in the suggestion which he threw out, that 
instead of taking each case separately, there 

should 
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Sir Henry T. Holland — continued, 
should be a fixed sum given in all cases? — I do 
not agree with him at all in that. According to 
my view, a man who has been there six months 
ought not to have the same as a man who has 
been there six years. 

395. Ilis view was that that would save consi- 


Sir Henry T. Holland— continued, 
derable complication and trouble ; I understand 
you do not assent to that?— I do not agree with 
him. 

396. It would not be desirable to save that 
complication unless you were fairly dealing with 
the tenants ? — Certainly not. 
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Tiie Right Honourable Sir RICHARD CROSS, in the Ciiair. 


Sir Henry Arthur Hunt, c.b.. 

Chaim an. 

397. Before your examination is continued, I 
understand you wish to explain the answer you 
gave on Monday last to Question Ho. 297, on 
page 22 ? — Yes. It will be remembered that 
the honourable Member for Gravesend asked 
me whether 20 years’ purchase upon a ground 
rent was sufficient, and 1 answered, “ Ho ; ” and 
he went on further to ask me -whether 27 
was not the proper number of years’ purchase ; I 
asked him then what proportion the ground rent 
upon his supposition bore te the rack value, and 
he said a tnirtielh. I concurred, therefore, in 
his 27 years’ purchase. What I desire is that 
that should not go forth as my opinion in regard 
to this or any particular transaction, because the 
number of years’ purchase upon a ground rent 
must depend upon the contract between the 
parties, and the covenants and restrictions which 
that contract may contain. I know nothing of 
the contract between the Peabody Trustees 
and the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
therefore I am particularly anxious that my 
opinion should be considered as based upon 
an abstract proposition and not as applicable 
to the particular subject matter upon which, 
as I gathered from the honourable Member’s 
uestion, he desired to have information. Since 

was here on Monday, I have ascertained 
the particulars as to the jury cases in the 
Golden Lane scheme, or the scheme under 
the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of 
London. There appear to have been only two 
jury cases, both of which were appeals by 
claimants, and if you will permit me, 1 will give 
you the particulars. The name of the claimant 
in one of those cases is King ; the amount, of 
the final award was 2,800 1 . ; the verdict of the 
jury was 2,850 1. The name of tire claimant in 
the other case was French; the amount of the 
final award was 600 1 . ; the verdict of the jury 
was 645 /. Those are the only two cases of 
appeal in a very large scheme, amounting 
altogether to 213,000?., and involving many 
claims of importance. 


re-called; and further Examined. 

Sir Henry T. Holland. 

398. I think tire Committee would be glad to 
have your great experience upon certain points 
that were raised by Mr. Rodwell ; In the first 
place, in answer to Question 4888, Mr. Rodwell 
suggested that in future it would be quite as well 
to increase the appealable standard from 500 1. to 
1,000 1 . ; what do you say to that? — If the Act of 
1875 is to remain unaltered, I do not agree with 
him. I think 500/., the limit under the old Act, 
is quite sufficient. 

399. You 6ay, “ if the Act of 1875 is to remain 
unaltered,” are you referring to the alterations 
that you suggested to tho Committee on your last 
examination? — No, but assuming that my sugges- 
tions find any favour with the Committee, there 
would be no necessity for fixing any sum, because 
the jury, according to my scheme, would have 
primary jurisdiction, so to speak. 

400. Then in his answer to Question 4912, Mr. 
Rodwell suggested that it would be desirable to 
give the local authority power, or the arbitrator 

S lower to close habitations which were in a very 
iad state and unrepairable ? — I should not give it 
to the arbitrator ; I should give it to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works as the local authority. 

401. Then you think it desirable to give it to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works? — I not only 
think it desirable, hut I am under the impression 
that Mr. Torrens’ Act would give them that 
power if they had the administration of it. 

402. Then in any amendment of the Act of 
1875 you would desire, as Mr. Rodwell does, to 
see part of Mr. Torrens’ Act incorporated? 
Certainly. 

403. But you would vest the power of destroy- 
ing the houses in the local authority ? — Certainly ; 
the local authorities being not the vestries but tho 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Chairman. 

404. And the Commissioners of Sewers ? 
Yes, and the Commissioners of Sewers; I put 
them in the 6amc category. __ . . 

405. Would 
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Sir Henry T. Holland. 

405. Would you in a case like that allow any 
appeal, either to the Local Government Board or 
to the Home Secretary by the owner of the 
house ? — I think I should. 

406. You would do that, ns I understand, be- 
cause it manifestly would be a matter of great 
importance to him ? — I think there should be an 
appeal to the Home Secretary, or the Local 
Government Board, as the case may be. 

407. Turning to Question 4919, in which Mr. 
Rod well suggests the abolition of the provisional 
award, your proposed scheme would do away 
with the provisional award, would it not? — En- 
tirely. 

408. But supposing that that scheme is not 
adopted, and that the present mode of procedure 
is carried on with some amendments, do you 
think the provisional award might safely be done 
away with ? — I think the provisional award 
might be done away with even though the proce- 
dure under the Act, as it at present stands, goes 
on as it does now ; but I would then suggest that 
instead of there being the provisional award, the 
parties should elect at once to go to a jury, or to 
an arbitrator. 

409. That ia the scheme which you suggested 
to the Committee on your lust examination, is it 
not?— Yes. 

410. I am rather desirous of knowing what 
your opinion is a3 to the possibility of doing 
away with the provisional award, and saving so 
much expenditure, assuming that that scheme is 
not adopted? — I would do away with the provi- 
sional order, and if the present mode of proceed- 
ing prescribed by the Act as to taking property, 
and so on, remained in effecr, I should then leave 
the parties to go to a jury, as they would under 
the Lands Clauses Act, or to a standing arbi- 
trator. 

411. If you look at Questions 4920 and 4925 
you will see Mr. Rodwell’s plan for doing away 
with the provisional award would be to give 
every opportunity to the Metropolitan Board of 
"Works (or the City) to settle, so far as they 
could, with the parties; that then each party 
should send in their particular offers to the arbi- 
trator, and that then, instead of making a formal 
provisional award, the arbitrator should write to 
the parties, and say the sum that he proposes to 

f ive ; and if they object to it, they must appear 
efore him ? — I do not approve of that at all. At 
present the Metropolitan Board of Works have 
the opportunity of settling, and in point of fact 
do settle, with claimants without coming before 
the arbitrator, or going before a jury. Many 
cases in the schemes I have had to deal with have 
been settled with the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. Failing a settlement the case comes to 
me. 

Sir James M 1 Garel-Hogg. 

412. I think in all except the first scheme 
that lias been the case, Las it not? — All except 
the first scheme. In the first scheme they all 
came to me, and in the subsequent schemes the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers (I have only had one scheme 
from the Commissioners of Sewers) settled many 
cases, and it was only those that they could not 
settle that came before me. It would be a very 
0.69. 


Sir James M‘ Garel-llogy — continued, 
improper thing, I think, for the arbitrator to 
have before him in writing what has been offered 
and what has been refused. He must judge for 
himself after hearing the evidence. 

Sir Henry T. Holland. 

413. Do I understand you that since the first 
operation of these Acts a change has been 
adopted in the working of them, and that whereas 
formerly all cases came to the arbitrator at once, 
now the Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
parties see if they can settle the matters in the 
first instnnee? — That is so now. 

414. That being so, I suppose you would dis 
agree with Mr. Rodwell’s suggestion in answer 
to Question 4919, that sealed tenders should be 
sent in to the arbitrator informing the arbitrator 
what the Metropolitan Board of Works were 
prepared to give for the property in question ? — 

1 do not think that that is a matter for the arbi- 
trator at all. What I think ought to be done is 
that the costs ought to follow the event as they 
do now under the Lands Clauses Act, that if a 
man comes before the arbitrator and gets no 
more than the offer, then the arbitrator ought 
not to allow any costs, as in the case of an or- 
dinary arbitration where each party has to pay 
his own costs. 

415. Then in every case you would say the 
parties and the Metropolitan Board of Works 
ought first to be brought together in order to sec 
if they can settle, the case? — I think so. 

416. Then following upon that, if the Metro- 
politan Board of Works make an offer which the 
owner of the house will not accept, they must 
then go to the arbitrator?— Certainly. 

417. And by management of the costs you 
would punish the owner if he was unreasonable ? 
— I would, as he is punished now under the 
Lands Clauses Act. 

418. The object that Mr. Rodwell had in view 
in getting before him, in a sealed tender, the 
price that the Metropolitan Board of Works were 
prepared to give was this, he thought that the 
arbitrator would be in a better position to arrive 
at a conclusion than b.y having the trouble of 
ferretting out the particulars of each case V — As 
an arbitrator, I should not like my mind to be 
operated upon by anything of that sort. 

419. I am not suggesting that the Committee 
should adopt that, hut simply desiring to get in- 
formation from you based upon your experience? 
— I so understand your question. 

420. As to the power of the arbitrator to 
award costs, do you consider that the arbi- 
trator has the same power of dealing with costs 
under this Act as he has under an ordinary order 
of reference ? — I am hardly a judge of that, be- 
cause I am not a taxing master, and I am not 
acquainted with the subject, except from what I 
hear from my solicitor as to what the rules of the 
taxing masters are with reference to costs. 

421. But, taking the general principle of 
whether you may deprive the owner of costs, or 
award him costs against the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, do you consider that that is within 
your discretion ? — That is entirely in my dis- 
cretion, and I have exercised that discretion. 

422. I ask your opinion because some question 
has been raised, as you will see by referring lo 

D 3 Question 
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Sir Henry T. Holland— continued. 
Question 4932, as to whether the arbitrator has 
power under the Act ? - 1 have absolute power to 
disallow the whole of tbe costs if I think fit. 

423. And you are not aware that any arbi- 
trator has felt any difficulty aud pursued a dif- 
ferent practice, are you? — No, there have only 
been three arbitrators. I am one, Mr. Rodwell 
is another, aud the other is now at work ; that is 
Mr. Driver. 

424. Then you are not aware what Mr. Rod- 
well refers to when he says, at page 186, “ If I 
had i his Act to put into operation myself at the 
commencement, and had not been aware that 
another practice had prevailed, I am much in- 
clined to think that I should have allowed such 
and such a lump sum in a case,” and so on ? — I 
should have done nothing of the sort. I have a 
bill of costs put before me in the ordinary way, 
with the details of charges, so that I may know 
whether they arc correct, or whether they are 
not ; l could not jump at it. 

425. Are you aware of any practice that the 
local authorities should pay the costs of both 
sides, to which also Mr. Kodwell refers? — I am 
not aware of any instance under this Act. I 
am the only arbitrator, except Mr. Rodwell, who 
has dealt with them at the present time, but in 
the absence of any offer on the part of the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works before me, showing 
that they have offered more than I have awarded 
I should give the costs to tire claimants and the 
Board would have to pay their own costs. 

426. Supposing that a case came before you 
where you thought that the claims had been 
manufactured, and that cither solicitors or sur- 
veyors had been making up claims, or supporting 
them, without any good ground, should you feel 
justified in refusing the costs of those solicitors 
or surveyors altogether, or in very largely cut- 
ting them dowS? — I should cut them down very 
largely, and I have done so. If the Committee 
would like to know the amount of tbe claims as 
compared with the amounts awarded, I can give 
them, so that it may be seen what they are, and 
to what extent the arbitrator has cut them 

' down. 

Chairman. 

427. I think you had better give us that in- 
formation? — I must preface what I am going to 
say by acquainting the Committee with tne facts, 
that the sums I am going to represent to them 
as the claims do not in point of fact include all 
the claims, because many persons did not send 
any claims at all, and I had to gather up from 
the claims that were sent in what interests les- 
sees and other persons had in the property, so 
that I hud to make out their claim for them from 
the information given to me upon the claim by 
the freeholder ; xherefore these figures will only 
represent the absolute claims sent in, and my 
figures are given relatively, that is to say, given 
in respect ot those claims only, and do not repre- 
sent. therefore, the amount of my final award. 
With that explanation I will give the figures in 
round numbers. In the Whitechapel scheme the 
amount of claims received was 153,000 /., and 
the amount awarded 92,000 l . ; that is to say, 
the amount awarded in respect of the claims 
absolutely received was as 153,000/. is to 
92,000 /. 


Sir James M‘ Gurel-Hogg. 

428. That is the one you dealt with yourself 
entirely, is it not? — Yes ; but still in that case, 
ns in others, a groat many people did not send in 
any claims ; therefore that does not represent 
the total amount of claims that I had to deal 
with, it only represents the total claims that I 
received. 

Sir Henry T. Holland. 

429. We are now upon the question of costs 
rather than the mere statement of what you 
awarded upon claims ? — I only wanted to show 
you that the claims were very much in excess of 
what I gave ; and of course 1 only gave the 
reasonable costs that a man ought to have been 
put to in making out tlic claim which I thought 
to be the proper sum, and which sum I awarded. 

430. That paper which you have before you, 
as 1 suppose from what you have said, does not 
show how far you cut down costs? — No; but. I 
believe I said in my examination in chief that my 
assessor, Mr. Winckworth, informed me that I 
cut down about a third upon the average. The 
total amount, of costs added together, and the 
amount of the reductions, would be as two to 
one. 

431. Docs that include the cost of sending in 
aud preparing the claim as well as the cost of the 
actual proceedings before you? — Yes. 

432. I think I understand you to say that you 
do not agree with the view which Mr. Rowell 
expressed in answer to Question 4878, viz., that 
he considered that he had nothing to do with any 
expenses until the case came before him as arbi- 
trator, and therefore costs for “ consulting you 
upon claim,” and “ consulting So-and-so in pre- 
paring claims” he did not allow ? — I venture 
respectfully to say that I disagree with him. 

433. Yon consider all that a part of the pro- 
ceedings for which, if the owner has proved his 
case, he ought to be allowed his costs?— Cer- 
tainly. 

434. And you consider it to be only your duty 
to see that those costs have not been exaggerated? 
— Certainly. 

435. In this report do the figures under 
the column, “Amount of bill for arbitration 
costs,” include costs for pi eparing claims such as 
Mr. Rodwell refers to in answer to Question 
4878? — The amount of the bill for arbitration 
costs included a great deal more than that. 

436. Of course it included the cost of the pro- 
ceedings before yon ? — And before the claim was 
sent in. 

437. Those costs to which I refer are the costs 
for preparing the claim? — Yes; but there are a 

t reat many costs incurred by these claimants 
efore their claim is sent in. 

438. How are such costs incurred except in 
consulting a solicitor or surveyor before the claim 
is made out?— Costs manufactured so as to make 
business ; and I have drawn the line at the point 
of preparing the claim, that is to say, A. B. is 
the claimant; he is the .freeholder who has let 
the property on lease for 14 years at 50 /. a j-ear, 
and he claims perhaps 1,000/. Mr. Winck- 
wortb’s letter, from which I read an extract last 
time, rather explains the mode of proceeding. 
That states fully how he 1ms dealt with the costs, 
and I may say that the bills of costs very often 
contain 
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Sir Henry T. Holland — continued, 
contain some conveyancing charges with which l 
have nothing to do. I strike those out, and in 
order to guard against doing any injustice to the 
claimant I make a note at the bottom of my cer- 
tificate that I have struck out those charges as 
regards conveyancing, because they do not come 
into my review. 

439. Is there any appeal from your decision as 
to costs to a Taxing Alaster ? — No. I keep the 
bills and do not give any details. I merely give 
a certificate for the amount due. I never give 
any details, and never give the bills back again. 

I should never have a moment’s peace if I did. 

440. No doubt you are quite right not to give 
the reasons. You told us you applied Hyde’s 
scale in all cases of surveyors’ claims? — Yes; I 
allow them where I think a surveyor is abso- 
lutely necessary. Sometimes I have cases where 
surveyors’ services are not required. 

441. And where, therefore, no scale should be 
applied ? — No. 

442. Hyde’s scale, speaking generally, allows 
a pcr-ceutage upou the sum given in the award, 
does it not?— Yes ; a graduated scale. 

443 You do not agree, as I understand, with 
Mr. llodwell, when he says, iu answer to Ques- 
tion 5053, “ It is a very good scale in purchasing 
property where you are not dealing with the 
claims of parties, but if I had allowed it it would 
have made thousands of pounds difference.” In 
your opinion, if Hyde’s scale is properly worked, 
that would be an incorrect statement ? — I think 
so, according to my experience. 

444. And your experience is, perhaps, the 
greatest of anybody’s? — Y es, I think so. The ob- 
jection which I made to the costs was as to the 
number of surveyors that were employed, who ex- 
pected to be paid upon that scale, and I exercised 
a discretion, as I explained in my examination in 
chief, allowing only the charges for one surveyor. 
When I did that I did not know who the sur- 
veyor was. J did not say, “ I will allow A. B.’s 
charges,” but“ I will allow such and such a sum 
upou Hyde’s scale,” that amount representing 
surveyors’ evidence. The parties may divide 
that how they like ; and, as 1 have stated to the 
Committee, 1 have always told them when they 
were before me what 1 should allow for the 
surveyors, and how much I should allow for 
counsel. 

445. But wherever you allowed a surveyor,, 
you allowed his costs upon Hyde’s scale, as I 
understand ? — Yes, almost always. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

446. Have you in any case awarded costs 
against the claimant on the ground that the 
claim has been excessive?- - No. 

447. Have you power to do that? — I think I 
have, but I am not sure. 

448. On the ground that the claimant has 
refused a reasonable offer? — No, never; I could 
not do so on that ground, because I have never 
known any offer that has been made to him. 

449. But I understand you to advise that in 
future the arbitrator should have that power ? — 
The arbitrator should have the power if it should 
turn out iu the end that his award is less than 
the sura offered by the local authority. Then I 
think lie ought not to have his costs. 

0.69. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre — continued. 

450. You thiuk that they should follow as a 
matter of course ? — I do. 

451. That the costs should go against the 
claimant, even the costs of the local authority ? — 
Yes, that the costs should abide the event as 
under the Land Clauses Act. 

452. You have that power already, I under- 
stand?— I believe I have. 

453. But you have not exercised it? — No, I 
have not exercised it. 

454. I understand your proposal is that at a 
very early stage the parties should have the 
power of electing whether they will go to the 
jury or to the arbitrator ? — Yes, after a standing 
arbitrator has been named. 

455. Would that be likely to limit the expen- 
diture “of the local authorities; would not the 
proceedings before the juries, in the long run, be 
more expensive than the proceedings before the 
arbitrator ? — I am not sure ; I cannot tell you 
that. The honourable Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works would know more about 
that than I do. 

456. Would you allow claims for a small 
amount to go before a jury? — I would allow free- 
holders’ and leaseholders’ claims to go to a 

jury- 

457. But suppose the leaseholders’ claims are 
for a small amount. We all know a very small 
payment per annum may constitute a leaseholder’s 
interest? — I should allow any one who had a 

reater interest than a three years' agreement to 

ring his claim before a jury. 

458. Surely the expense of a large number of 
these coming before a jury would be greater than 
going before the arbitrator, would it not? — I 
should think it would ; but if you are going to 
take away tho claimant's property I think you 
ought to give him the option. 

459. I understood your proposal to limit the 
expense to the local authorities iu working the 
Act, but if this particular process is likely to 
result in a larger expense in the way of costs, it 
would surely operate in the opposite direction ? 
— I do not 6ay that one particular part of my 
scheme would save expense; I mean that the 
whole scheme together would do so. 

460. Still this proposal was one inaiu point in 
your scheme ? — The main point of the scheme 
was to make it- final, and not to have an appeal 
from the arbitrator; that the claimant should 
have the election of having his case decided by 
the jury or by the standing arbitrator, but he 
should have no appeal from either. 

461. You think he should have no appeal from 
von to a jury ? — Or from the jury to any one 
else. 

462. Therefore you say that, although the 
costs of the proceedings before a jury where the 
parties take that course, might be more expen- 
sive, yet by cutting off tho appeal from you to 
the jury, you would be limiting another source 
of expense? — Yes, and a source of considerable 
expense ; if there were many appeals, whioh I 
am happy to say in my case does not appear to 
have been the case, though I did not know it 
until the last time I was here. 

463. I understood you to say on Monday last 
that yon did not altogether agree with the policy 
of the Act as explained to you by your legal 

D 4 advisers 
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Mr. Shaw Lefevrc— continued, 
advisers as to compensation for trade ? — I did not 
agree with the gentlemen who advised me, be- 
cause I did not think it was just. 

4 64. Therefore, in your decisions, you included 
compensation for trades ? — Yes. 

465. Aud you left it to the local authorities to 
appeal against it if they thought fit?— Exactly. 

466. Has that compensation for trades formed 
a large item in your awards ? — Not relatively a 
large item, I cannot tell you what proportion 
they bestr. Besides, a great many of these trado 
cases were settled by tne Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and did not come before me at all. 

467. But where they did come before you, did 
the compensation for trades form a large item? — 
I could not say they did, looking at the total 
amount. 

468. But in some trade cases was not that so? 
— I cannot tell you that 

469. Let me ask you to turu to the Appendix. 
At page 335 I see there is a case where, under 
the name of ‘'Vincent” in the Whitechapel 
scheme, there was a lease for 3g years at 165 /. 
per annum, and the sum awarded in that case 
amounted to 4,560/. Is that a case in which 
compensation for trade was included? — Yes, I 
should certainly say so. I presume it was a 
public-house. 

470. Under the definition of the Act supplied 
to you by your legal advisers, that amount would 
not have been payable, I presume?— Not all of 
that 

471. Whatever is included in the way of trade 
compensation in that amount would not have 
been given had you acted upon their definition ? 
— Quite so. 

47^. Supposing that an alternative was offered 
to these people of another position, -or a similar 
position in the same district, would it not be 
reasonable then that they should only have the 
value of their premises, and not compensation for 
trade ? — It would only be reasonable if the place, 
in the opinion of the arbitrator, was suitable for 
the carrying on of their trade. In that case they 
would clearly not be entitled to more than the 
expense of removal, and the loss incident to the 
removal from one part of the street to another. 
The local authority did in point of fact put be- 
fore me as arbitrator a particular house in White- 
cross-street, in that way. I think there were 
some new shops on the opposite side of the street 
which were brought to my notice. When I in- 
quired into the rent of those shops I found it was 
rather an argument in favour of the claimant; 
because he said, “ they want me to go over there, 
but I shall have to pay 200 /■ a year rent for that, 
whereas my present house I have got at 150 /. 
a year.” 

Chairman. 

473. I am told you have made a mistake acci- 
dentally about Vincent’s case, and that there 
was no question of trade compensation there ? — 
I find that Vincent was the freeholder, and that 
the property was let on lease for an unexpired 
term of 3| years at 1 65 1. per annum. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

474. Take the case of Tanner, No. 336? — The 
term is 19£ years, unexpired ; 30/. a year ; the 
amount awarded 1,500 /. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevrc — continued. 

475. I presume that 1,500/. includes trade 
compensation ? — T have no doubt it does. 

476. Would it be possible, in your opinion 
that the local authority should deal with part of 
the area which has been condemned, build houses 
there suitable for the population which are about 
to bo turned out, and then offer those houses to 
the persons engaged in these similar trades, with 
a view of reducing the compensation to be paid 
to them?— 1 think that would be a possible 
scheme, and in my examination on Monday I 
suggested that the Board of Works should 
have been permitted to build some of these, 
bouses. 

477. You suggested then that they should 
have a general power to build ? — That was under 
different circumstances. Speaking of the arrange- 
ments between the Peabody Trustees and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, I suggested that 
before any decision had been come to as to letting 
the land at all for these purposes the Metropolitan 
Board of Works should have built some houses 
and have seen how they let, what class of persons 
got into them, and what probable rental might be 
got for them. 

478. Confining yourself to the case of a special 
area condemned under this Act that we are con- 
sidering, would it be possible that the local 
authority should deal with a portion of that area, 
build a block of houses upon it, and then offer 
those houses to the other people about to be 
turned out? — That is quite possible, but that 
is a question entirely lor Parliament to deal 
with. 

479. But if that course were adopted would it 
reduce the claim for compensation, or reduce the 
amounts awarded for compensation to trades ? — 
That depends entirely on the circumstances of 
the case afterwards. I cannot say ; probably it 
might, but I will not be very strong about that 
till I know all the features of the case itself. 

480. I thiuk you have stated that all the awards 
you have given were before the Act of 1879 ? — 

I believe so. Some of the awards were given after 
1879, because some of them are dated 1880; but 
I believe all the proceedings were before the Act 
of 1879. 

481. Supposing that Act had been in exist- 
ence earlier, would it have made much difference 
in the amount awarded by you? — I cannot 
speak with any confidence about that, because 
I have not tried that Act yet; but as far as I 
can judge I think I have anticipated it in 
making my awards, because as I have said in 
my evidence before, if I found a house unfit for 
human habitation I did not deal with it as_ a 
house, but I dealt with it as ground. 

482. Do you go so far as to say that you have 
taken into account the principles contained in 
that Act in your awards? — I believe so. If the 
Act is to be read as not a confiscating Act, but 
as giving reasonable and fair compensation to 
men for their property, I believe I have done 
so. 

483. May I ask on what principle you have 
estimated the value of reversioners’ property; 
have you estimated reversioners’ property in all 
cases with any regard to the present condition 
of the property? — The reversioners interest 

sometimes 
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Mr. Shaw Lefevre — continued, 
sometimes is a question of land only and not 
houses. 

484. Let us take a case where the reversioners 
interests are of different degrees, that is to say, 
some reversioners after a three years’ lease, some 
after a five years’ lease, some after a 10 years’ 
lease, and some after a 20 years’ lease. Have 
you, in estimating the value of those interests, 
had regard to the present condition of the pro- 
perty, or have you valued them in all cases as 
absolutely the freehold value of the land?— I 
have valued them having regard to the condition 
of the property and the probable duration of 
it. Sometimes’ a block ot houses would come 
to more as land than the rack value of the 
houses if they could be maintained. 

485. I presume the prospective value of pro- 
perty as to which there is only a three years’ 
lease to run, would depend to some extent on the 
adjoining bad property which may have 20 
or 30 years to run ? — It would to a certain 
extent. 

486. Have you taken that into account in your 
awards ? — Yes. 

Mr. William Holms. 

487. With regard to the question of comnensa- 
tion to people carrying on business, I should like 
to ask you one or two questions ; supposing a 
man stated to you that he nad an income of 400 l. 
or 500 l. a year for so many years, what do you 
do in the way of getting proof? — He has to pro- 
duce his booKS, if he has any. 

488. Do you ever ask him to produce his 
income tax receipts ? — Never. 

489. Would it not be a good thing to do that 
when the amount wa3 such as to bring him within 
it? — I have never in the whole course of the 
long experience I have had of arbitrations asked 
for it, because it is not reliable at any time. I 
had an instance in a compensation case not very 
long ago where a man was found to be not making 
a profit of 200 1. a year, yet his counsel put into 
my hands two receipts from the Inland Revenue 
for a payment on 500 1. a year profits, in anticipa- 
tion of his house being required. 

490. What principle do you go upon usually as 
to giving one, two, three or more years’ profits ? 
— 1 should look to the duration of the lease to 
begin with ; the character of the trade, and the loss 
that would be sustained by removal. To some 
men who have got a local business, such as a 
greengrocer, or baker, or a milkman who has got a 
walk, and men of that sort, who have to go away 
from a neighbourhood, probably, and get another 
connection, I give more than to another man who 
could carry his trade into another neighbourhood 
without losing that class of business. 

491. You take into consideration, in fact, the 
nature and circumstances of the business carried 
on? — Certainly. 

492. But do you take into consideration this 
point also, whether the same man, say a tobac- 
conist, might not take a shop round the corner in 
another street, or at a very moderate distance ?— 
Yes, if it can be shown that there is a possi- 
bility of doing that (and it is the business of 
the promoters of the undertaking in conducting 
a case of that kind to bring under my notice that 
there is such a place to which this man may go), 

0.69. 


NT, C.B. [ Continued. 


Mr. William Holms — continued, 
the question then would be only, as the Right 
honourable Member for Reading said, is the 
place suitable, and can he carry on his business 
there. That is a matter for the discretion of the 
arbitrator. 

493. I should like to ask a question with regard 
to the Whitechapel district ; you stated that the 
amount of claims sent in to you was 153,000 /., 
and the amount awarded was 93,300 1. roundly ? 
—Yes. 

494. Can you give the Committee any idea of 
the proportion of claims not sent in which you 
yourself had to make out? — You will see that by 
comparing the sum awarded in regard to the 
claims received with my final award. My final 
award in that case was 130,000/. 

495. It is the difference between the 130,000 /. 
and the 95,000 l. ? — Yes. 

Chairman, 

496. The chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works did not quite understand what you 
meant about their having powers to build upon 
certain areas ? — I did not say that, I think. I 
did not make myself understood. What I sav is 
they ought to have the power that is given to 
the local authority under the sections to which I 
have referred in Mr. Torrens’ Act of 1879, under 
which the local authority can shut up, pull down, 
and compensate for houses that are not fit 
for human habitation. Those clauses in Mr. 
Torrens’ Act of 1879, give them the power to 
build up again, and to make bye-laws for the 
regulation of the people who are to live in these 
houses. 

497. Do you mean to confine that power to 
rebuilding within the area represented as un- 
healthy or elsewhere ?— Anywhere. 

498. But only for the purpose of supplying 
houses ? — Barracks ; not houses. 

499. For those persons who have been dis- 
lodged from those unhealthy areas ? — Or other- 
wise. 

500. For the purpose of housing those persons 
who have been dislodged? — Not only that, but 
to meet the pressing wants of the poor population 
of this metropolis. There ought to be, according 
to my humble opinion, receptacles under a proper 
management where these very poor, wretched 
people can go, instead of going even to a registered 
lodging-house, and perhaps a great many of 
them sleeping under arches and sleeping on door- 
steps, and being miserable and badly clad, and 
cold. There ought to be a receptacle something 
better then the workhouse for the casual poor, 
where a man who can save a little out of his two 
days’ work, or something of that sort, in the 
week, can get a bed in a decent place, and I 
believe that they would be able to go into these 
places and have a bed there for 3d. or 4 d. 
With regard to these registered lodging-houses, 
during the investigation I have had to make ni 
these London cases a man who had been manager 
at one of them, the landlord, in fact, told me 
that many men had been there probably for a 
month together ; and there was one case, I re- 
member, down in Pye-street, whore an old blind 
man and his wife had lived together for several 
years in one room set apart for them, and paid 

E 6a - 
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Chairman — continued. 

6 d. a night. He went out every day with his 
wife to beg, and came back to sleep. 

501. Do you know anything at all about 
whether the Corporation of the City of Glasgow 
have erected barracks of that kind ? — I have no 
knowledge. 

502. Cubicles? — I have not seen the bar- 
racks at Glasgow, but my idea is cubicles, 
and I believe, if I may be permitted to 
express an opinion upon it, that if it cost 
the ratepayers money in the end, it would save 
money in workhouses and prisons. 1 say that 
from my intimate acquaintance with the working 
classes. There is one observation that I omitted 
to make, and I was not asked the question, but I 


£ Continued. 


Cha innuu — continued, 
think it right to mention it, and that is as regards 
the 10 per cent. I should not prohibit it, but 
I would leave it to the discretion of the arbitrator 
or the jury. There are cases where I think 10 
per cent, ought to be allowed. 

503. You think the Act is too stringent on 
that point ?— I do ; I have never allowed it. I 
have always obeyed the Act of Parliament as far 
as I could, except in cases where it .was admitted 
that the property was taken, not because it was 
unhealthy, but because it was necessary to take 
it for the scheme itself. 

504. Then you are allowed to give the 10 per 
cent, by the Act ? — It does not say so, but it is 
to be inferred from the Act. 


Mr. Frederick William Goddard, called in ; and Examined. 


Sir James M‘ Garel-lJogg. 

505. Will you kindly tell the Committee 
what has been your experience with the Metro- 
politan Board of Works ? — l am the chief sur- 
veyor to the Board, and I have had 20 years’ 
experience in all the Board’s improvements, 
estimates of value, and so on. 

506. Had you had previous experience before 
you joined the Board as a land surveyor ? — I was 
in practice for myself 10 years ; I was manager 
to the firm of Musgrave & Gadsden, which is 
now represented by the present lord mayor, for 
five years prior to that. 

507. Have you been engaged since the passing 
of the Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Im- 
provement Act, 1875, in advising the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works upon the various official 
representations made by the medical officers, and 
in preparing the preliminary estimates of the cost 
of purchasing properties included in the schemes ? 
— 1 have. 

508. Did you attend all the local inquiries 
made by Mr. Cubitt Nichols under the direction 
of the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, and did you give evidence upon those 
occasions ? — Yes. 

509. Did you advise the Board as to the pur- 
chase of the various properties included in the 
schemes, after their confirmation by Act of Par- 
liament '! — 1 not only advised the Board, but I 
gave evidence before the arbitrators who were 
appointed. 

510. Can you tell us about the first scheme, 
the Whitechapel and Limehouse scheme, which 
was confirmed by Act of Parliament, and received 
the Royal Assent on 12th August 1876; will 
you give me the estimate you prepared of the 
cost of the land, and Sir Joseph Bazalgette’s 
estimate of the cost of roads and sewers ? — This 
scheme, the first attempted to be carried out by 
the Board, was confirmed by Parliament on the 
12th of August 1876, and taking the Parlia- 
mentary Estimate, the cost of land was put at 
100,000 Z. ; the cost of roads and sewers, 10,500/., 
less recoupment, 56,100 Z. ; net cost, 54,400 Z. 

511. Did not this area comprise some of the 
most wretched property in the metropolis, as well 
as a better class of property required for the pur- 
poses of air, ventilation, and approaches ? — The 


Sir James M c Garel-Hogg — continued. 
courts I have down here, viz., Hairbrain, Par- 
sons, Green-yard, Black Jack-alley, Will-yard, 
Rose-court, Sun-court, Slater’6, Crown-row and 
Cooper’s-court, Shorter’s-rents and Cherubim- 
court, were the most horrible you could possibly 
imagine ; I calculated on one occasion, in one of 
these courts, the total value of the materials on 
the ground, and putting a most favourable con- 
struction on it, the whole of the six houses would 
not have fetched 50 Z. I did not expect I should 
have any lead to sell ; I did not put that in 
because that would disappear'. 

512. In making your estimate, had you regard 
to the fact that the Act expressly directs that 
the compensation shall be governed by the mar- 
ket value? — Well, market value is almost like 
the algebraical X, an unknown quantity ; and 
it was a most difficult, thing to ascertain what 
market value meant. If I had no interpretation 
of this, I should take market value to mean 
what such property if produced at the auction 
mai - t would sell legitimately for ; and what price 
it would fetch I considered that when the pro- 
perty was so far gone bad, and in so unsatisfac- 
tory a state both from the decay of the material 
from the absorption of damp, from the practical 
impossibility of restoring it in any way except 
pulling it absolutely down and re- building it, in 
that case only the value of the ground and 
materials should be given. Wherever houses 
were in a condition that they could by some 
amount of expenditure be brought into a fit state, 
then I considered that expenditure should be 
deducted ; but there was one provision in this 
Act on the basis of which I was instructed to 
make my valuation which took no account of 
trade compensation. It was estimated that, ex- 
cept for removal of trade, no compensation 
should be given, for the acquisition of the trade 
as in an ordinary Lands Clauses Act compensa- 

• tion. 

513. Can you explain to the Committee the 
instances in which under the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845, it has frequently been 
the practice in cases of street improvement for 
the promoters to give compensations exceeding 
the market value of the land taken ? — Y es. Un- 
fortunately the practice of the two great men, 

Mr. 
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Sir James M‘ Gar el-Hogg — continued. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins, as he is now, and Mr. John 
Horatio Lloyd was, I expect to save trouble, to 
reduce everything to a rule-of-thumb compensa- 
tion, that was to take all freehold property, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent, at 20 years' 
purchase, and all leasehold property iu the same 
category at 16 years’ purchase ; and I need not 
tell you aud the honourable gentlemen assembled 
that in the last case, in a surveyor’s eyes, such a 
computation is absolutely out of the way altoge- 
ther, because that has been increased from 10 to 
12, 14, 16, 18, 20, and up to 25, and depressed in 
the same manner, and therefore to take an abso- 
lute rule-of-thumb is impossible. I have endea- 
voured to break this down, and with the aid of 
the solicitor we have always got the question 
asked in the witness box after the compensation 
value has been given, what is the absolute market 
value ; what would this realise if it were taken 
by an auctioneer of experience into the open 
market ; but we have great difficulty when pro- 
ceeding in Lands Clauses compensation cases to 
get a jury to look at it in the light in which it 
practically should be looked at. 

Chairman. 

514. Then you are aware that one of the great 
objects of that clause iD this Act of Parliament 
of 1875 was to break down all that system which 
had grown up ? — Quite so, and it has been ; be- 
cause there has been no computation made or airy 
assessment of value in any one scheme upon the 
same basis as au improvement scheme in the 
ordinary way. No freeholder in the condemned 
area has been given more than 16 years’ pur- 
chase, and the cases of leaseholders have been 
computed at 14, 12, and 10. 

515. So far the Act has worked well ? — So 
far the Act has been beneficial. 

Sir James M Garel-Hogg. 

516. Can you explain the principles you 
adopted in estimating the value of the properties 
in the unhealthy area as contrasted with the 
value of the property not open to objection upon 
sanitary grounds? — Well, I think I have ex- 
plained that in my previous answer. When they 
are perfectly insanitary, and cannot be remedied, 
then I take the bare value of the land and the 
materials on the ground as materials to be pulled 
down. Where they can be remedied 1 take them 
at a fair commutation, such as the leasehold 
interest from 12 to 14 years’ purchase, being 8 

S er cent, and 7 per cent, respectively, ana I 
educt from that the cost of putting those into 
a condition to answer the covenants of a lease. 
Then the viler kind of property which we are 
obliged to buy which comes intermediately 
between that I put on a 10 per cent, table, after 
taking all the deductions for rates, taxes, and 
incidentals. The ordinary assumption for that is 
35 per cent., but I have endeavoured for a very 
long period, and I think at last I have induced 
those who have been associated with me, to take 
them at 50 per cent. You know we have had 
in the earlier days property which has come into 
our hands, and which we have been obliged to 
keep up till the Home Secretary gave us. power 
to pull down, and we have found after giving a 
fair allowance for the incidents of loss, and so on, 
0.69. 


Sir James M’ Garel-Hogg — continued, 
that we really have a deduction of 50 per cent. . 
on the gross income. 

517. What class of persons do you find are in 
the habit of acquiring, for investment, small tene- 
mental property in the unhealthy areas, and how 
are such properties usually let? — Well, the 
answer to that is the very curse that is incident 
on all society ; the middle men, the small men, 
go into it to make a profit, and screw the poor 
wretched holders down to the last farthing ; in 
fact, they get as much as they can out of the 
property, and do as little as they can. We have 
had, as y ou know from its coming before you, 
the incident of one man who owns, or did own 
(he has gone now, and taken his “flight”, Thomas 
Flight), property in every part of London, and 
the squalid nature of that property, the wretched 
condition in which it has been kept, the avoidance 
of all decent rules by which habitations are 
governed was something very fearful. There 
was one place in Lincoln-court, Drury-lane ; the 
property was in that fearful condition that the 
moment the Board became possessed of it by 
having paid the money, the property was pulled 
down. We got an order from the Secretary of 
State to permit us to do so ; and when I tell you 
tli at the staircases were made into waterclosets, 
that the ordinary waterclosets were filled up with 
dust as being the nearest thing to push down, 
that the places were inhabited by the very vilest 
of the vile, you may imagine it was perfectly un- 
marketable. The lessee had taken the property 
to expend 2,000 1. upon it at an indefinite period. 
He never had expended 2,000 L, and he had the 
power under the lease to expend it whensoever he 
pleased. Well, with all due respect to the distin- 

uished gentlemen who have acted as arbitrators, 

was not supported, I will admit, by Mr. Vigers 
or anybody else ; I went in mysell' alone ; and I 
claimed it as being such a property that the 
owner was only entitled to one year’s profit upon 
it, 500 L to 700 1 . ; but the award was 3,500 1. I 
do hope that some amendment of the Act will 
take place to prevent a man getting a large deri- 
vative income from property he never has any 
right to hold at all, it being a nuisance to 
society. 

Chairman. 

518. What kiud of amendment would you 
suggest? — I should say that wherever land or 
houses were unfit for human habitation, and that 
should be proved to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioners appointed by yourselves, in the first 
instance a more exhaustive inquiry should take 
place before him, that when that inquiry had 
placed those houses and that property in the 
category I have mentioned, those houses only 
should be paid for on the footing of the 
materials and land. 

Sir Janies M‘ Gar el- Hogg. 

519. Are the poor rates, taxes, and water 
rates usually paid by the landlord, or by the 
tenant ? — They are always paid by the landlord 
in these cases of small intermediate proprietors. 

520. In making your estimate for the White- 
chapel and Limehouse scheme, how did you 
treat the question of the amounts which would 
have to be expended to put the tenements in 

E 2 proper 
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Sir James M‘ G arel-Ho/jy — continued, 
proper repair ? — W ell, 1 took in the first category 
those that could not be put into repair. Then 1 
took the second, and taking the rentals, I took 
such a basis as would allow of an expenditure to 
briDg them up to a 12 years’ purchase and 8 per 
eent. table. 

521. You have given us an instance in Lincoln- 
•court? — 1 condemned that entirely. 

522. You have had a great many other very 
bad cases? — Very bad indeed; all those courts 
I told you of are almost as bad. 

523. I think some were very bad in White- 
chapel ? — I have given you a list of courts and 
alleys which were very bad. 

524. If you assume that such property is put 
into repair, would not you value it at a greater 
number of years’ purchase than in its existing 
dilapidated condition ?— It raises it from 10 years’ 
purchase, which is 10 per cent., to 12 and 14 
years’ purchase, which is respectively 8 per cent, 
and 7 per cent. 

525. You have given one instance of a land- 
lord who got a large income from bad property ; 
in your experience have you found a good many 
others who have followed that bad example ? — 
Unfortunately, it is the case, and they chiefly 
belong to small tradesmen who invest their little 
savings in property of this kind. 

526. Is it not the fact that both under the 
agreements and awards the owners of the pro- 
perty in the unhealthy area do obtain sums 
considerably more than the market value ; you 
have given us one instance, perhaps you will give 
us some more? — I think I could give you a 
good many, but I am afraid to admit we have 
had to pay more than we consider the market 
value of a great many of them. 

527. You could not help yourselves ? — We 
could not help ourselves. 

528. Is it not a fact that before the standing 
arbitrator, and before juries the claimants’ witnesses 
put in valuations greatly in excess of the real value 
of the property taken, and can you quote some 
instances of such excessive valuations ? — It does 
not advance one’s estimate of human nature when 
one has much to do with compensations; the 
elasticity of the consciences of surveyors is some- 
thing awful ; I will give you one or two cases in 
the Goulston-street, the Essex-road, and White- 
cross-street schemes? — We did not appeal in any 
case under Sir Henry Hunt, because we left, in 
the Whitechapel scheme, the entire matter to 
him. 

529. That was the first block? — Yes, we took 
that as an example, but in the case of the 
Goulston-3treet scheme there was, first of all, 
Windus and Collins; the claimant’s claim was 
6,294 /., the provisional award was 3,433 /., the 
final award was 5,700/., the Board’s valuation 
4,000 /.; an appeal to the jury was made, and the 
result was 4,250 /.; that is one of Mr: Rodwell’s 
cases. Then Yoaklev’s Charity Trustees, 56, 
Wentworth-street, and 120, George-street ; the 
claimants’ valuation 4,3 19/., the provisional award 
1,500/., the final award 3,039/., our valuation 
was 3,000 l ; of course, we agreed to that. Then 
Devine, 92 and 93, Middlesex-street, and 1 to 7, 
Marlborough-court ; in that case the claimant’s 
evidence, was 2,868/., the provisional award 


Sir James M‘ Garel- liogy — continued. 

1,372 /., the final award 2,300/.; but upon 
talking to the gentlemen they subsequently 
agreed, instead of going to a jury, to accept 
1,650/., the Board’s valuation being 1,320/.; go 
that it was a compromise there as you see, but at' 
an amount considerably less than tire amount, of 
the final award. Then the next I have is Joseph, 
a fishmonger ; he was fishmonger to the Master 
of the Rolls, Baron Rothschild, and all the 
Jewish nobility ; the claimant’s evidence was 
6,201 /., the provisional award 1,650 /., the 
final award, after hearing the appellants, was 
4,000 /., the Board’s valuation was 3,400 /., 
and I got them to accept 3,600 /. Then 
Thurgood, 1 to 12, Commercial-court ; the 
claim was 2,450 /., the provisional award 1,200/., 
the final award 2,100/., and on going to a jury 
they gave 1,900 /. Then in the Esscx-road 
scheme there was the case of Smeeton, where 
the claim was 1,400/., the provisional award 
1,320/., the final award 1,100/., and that was 
reduced upon appeal. The Board’s valuation 
was 750 /., and they took 800 /. Then Bennett’s 
Trustees, Elder-walk; the claim was 27,195 /., 
the provisional award was 18,237 /., the final 
award 20,500 /., the Board’s valuation 16,000/., 
and the jury gave 17,750 /., or 10,000 /. less than 
the original claim. 

Chairman. 

530. Can you account for the great increase 
in that case between the provisional award and 
the final award ? — I am afraid that the arbitrator 
upon that occasion was led away by the spe- 
ciousness of the claimant’s surveyors. I do not 
want to say anything that would make me liable 
to an action for libel, but there are some men 
who will swear t.o anything, and they think 
nothing apparently of the honour of an oath, and 
the obligation of an oath. A man will get into 
the witness box, and swear that the property is 
worth more than I profess to obtain for it after 
the whole improvement is completed, and 1 can 
give you instances where men have sworn upon 
a trial that property is worth so much per foot, 
and I have offered it to them after the improve- 
ment has been done at one-third of what they 
swore it was worth, and they would not accept 
it. Then going to the Whitecross-street scheme, 
there was the case of Jones, in Hartshorn-court. 
In that case the claim was 11,000/., and 
the provisional award 7,500/. Sir H. Hunt 
reduced it to 6,500 /. on the final award, but the 
Board still objected ; their valuation was 3,500/., 
and we got 5,000 Z. from the jury. In the case 
of Long’s Trustees the claim was 9,782 /. ; 
7,800/. was the provisional award, 6,860/. the 
final award, and I see that lias not been further 
dealt with. Then there was the case of Joseph 
Storey and others, in Gloucester-square. In 
that case the claim was 47,000 /., but when they 
came to the evidence, they could only produce 
evidence up to 24,700/.; the Board’s valuation 
was 20,834/., the provisional award was 19,030/., 
and upon appeal the award was 19,750 /., and we 
accepted that of course. It was a little under 
our own, but the reduction from 47,052 1. to 
19,750/. is rather considerable. 

531. Then 
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Sir James AP Garel- Hogg. 

531. Then I may take it from you that the mem- 
bers of the Board themselves, and their officers, 
have very long and very serious difficulties to 
deal with, and have to give an enormous amount of 
attention to them to carry out these Acts at all ? 
— It is not for me to boast, or to speak of the 
work of the Board ; all I can say is, that it is a 
work of intense anxiety, intense trouble, and 
involving complicated labour. These schemes 
have given not only the members of the Board, 
and you yourself, a vast amount of trouble, a 
vast amount of consideration, and a vast amount 
of desire to carry them out loyally to the Legis- 
lature, who have imposed the duty on us, but as 
far as the officers are concerned, it is a matter 
for you to deal with, and not for us. 

532. Will you state the actual result of pur- 
chase of properties, under agreements or awards, 
for the Whitechapel and Limehouse scheme ? — 
You mean the net result. There was a loss 

' upon the original estimate of 65,000 7. ; that is, 
a loss after deducting the fair amount for the 
recoupment ; the estimate was exceeded by 
65,000 7. 

533. The net result exceeded by 85,0007. the 
original estimate ; was not that the case ? — That 
is so. 

534. Will you state the original estimate, as 
contrasted with the net cost incurred by the 
Board, in the acquirement of property for each 
of the schemes deposited, stating in each instance 
the estimated cost of land, the estimated cost of 
roads and sewers, the estimated recoupment, 
with the actual amounts agreed to be paid, the 
actual amounts awarded by the standing arbi- 
trator, or by juries on appeals from the final 
awards of the arbitrators, and the actual amounts 
to be received by way of recoupment. I think 
you have a table as to that ? — I have a table, 
and a short statement as well. In the White- 
chapel scheme the cost of land, according to the 
estimate, was 100,0007.; the cost of roads and 
sewers, 10,5007. ; recoupment, 56,0007.; the net 
cost, 54,4007. The amount of settlement by 
arbitration was 130,7417.; and in addition to 
that there was 9,5717. worth of property pur- 
chased by agreement. We have now sola to 
the Peabody Trustees 68,299 feet superficial 
for 10,000/.,' and the remainder is in hand. 

Chairman. 

535. What proportion does the remainder bear 
to what you have sold ? — We have sold one-third ; 
we have got in hand 172,700 feet superficial. 
Then the next is Bedfordbury ; the estimate of 
the cost of land for that was 83,565 7. ; the cost 
of roads and sewers, 2,970 7. ; the recoupment, 
22,5407.; the net cost, 63,9957. The amount 
of settlement by the Board in that case has been 
36,985/.; settlement by arbitration, 37,769 7.; 
in all, 74,7547. ; and we have in hand a recoup- 
ment of 8,886 7., or rather we have received that 
from the Peabody Trustees ; that is the 3 d. a 
foot at 20 years’ purchase. 

Mr. Shaw Lefcvre. 

536. How much have you remaining over? — 
We have sold it all; we sold one piece for 
9207., as a commercial piece, at the top of 
New-street. 

0.69. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre — continued. 

537. Your estimated loss was 63,900/.? — That 
is so. Then the Goulston-strect and Flower and 
Dean street scheme ; the original estimate of cost 
of land, 267,6297.; estimated cost of roads and 
sewers, 20,0007. ; and the recoupment there was 
taken at 139,8567. ; the net cost was estimated at 
147,773 7.; the amount of settlements made by 
the Board was 132,0227. ; the amount of settle- 
ment by arbitration, 169,602 7.; making a total of 
301,6247. We have not as yet dealt with any of 
that. Then St. George the Martyr; the esti- 
mated cost of land, 56,520 7. ; the cost of roads 
and sewers, 3,2407.; recoupments, 26,407 7.; net 
cost, 33,353 L ; amount of settlement by the 
Board, 26,324 /. ; amount of settlement by arbi- 
tration, 25,1 7 1 7. ; making the cost of land 51,495 /., 
as against an estimated cost of 33,000/. We 
made only one appeal, and that was forced upon 
us. We should not have made that appeal, but 
the claimant claimed it. It was u case of a keeper 
of a lodging-house, and 850 7. was awarded in his 
favour. 

Chair man. 

538. You say this is an estimate of the loss 
upon roads ? — 5fo ; the loss upon land. 

539. What I wanted to ask was this : can you 
give any information ns to the amount of the 
particular plot which has been used for widening 
the street? — I will give yon all that in one mo- 
ment. I have another table. I can give you 
every inch of the ground thrown on the public 
streets. Then Great Wild-street ; original esti- 
mate of cost of land, 85,035 7. ; estimated cost of 
roads and sewers, 2,540 7. : recoupment, 38,035 7. ; 
net estimated cost, 49,5407. The amount of set- 
tlement by the Board was only 7,8007., and the 
amount of settlement by arbitration was 79,855 /., 

'making a total of 87,6857. ; and then there was a 
further amount of land purchased by agreement, 
ordered by the Commissioner appointed by 
the Government to be purchased, which cost 
us 17,4507., by which we made that scheme 
complete. Then Whitecross - street ; original 
estimate of cost of land, 251,836 7.; estimated 
cost of roads and sewers, 23,4007. ; estimated re- 
coupment, 176,4507.; estimated net cost, 98,7867.; 
amount of settlement by Board, 103,4647. ; amount 
of settlement by arbitration, 220,938 7. ; in all, 
324,4027. 

540. Perhaps you had better put that table in ? 
— I will do so. I may say, roughly, that the 
total amount agreed to in settlement by the Board 
themselves was 421,6777., and by arbitration 
807, 1 7 9 7. ( Table handed in.) 

Sir James APGarel-Hogy. 

541. Have you another table in your hand 
following that last one ? — Here is a table showing 
the total area taken, the gross cost per foot 
superficial, the area of recoupment, the estimated 
recoupment per foot superficial, and the per- 
centage on gross cost. ( Table handed hi.) 

Chairman. 

542. That has not got the amount occupied by 
streets ? — The value of the land thrown into tho 
public streets is 130,906 7. of the whole area. 

543. All the schemes? — Yes. 

e 3 544. With 
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544. With regard to the Whitechapel and 
Limehouse scheme, the Board left the settlement 
of every case to Sir Henry Hunt, the standing 
arbitrator ? — Yes. 

545. They did that for tire purpose of seeing 
what principles the standing arbitrator adopted 
in making his valuations in the first case of the 
application of the Act? — Yes. 

546. Is it not the case that the existence of 
numerous trade claims is a great element of un- 
certainty in estimating the net cost of any schemes 
under the Avtizans’ Acts, and is it not almost 
impossible for the Board or for their standing 
arbitrator to test the actual amount of profit made 
by persons carrying on trade in properties ac- 
quired for the scheme ? — In the small cases very 
fev of them keep any books at all, and you have 
to judge of the honesty of the statements by the 
surroundings. They very seldom produce auy 
income tax receipts, for they pav none. You have 
averments made before the arbitrator and before 
yourself of incomes which, looking at the houses 
they live in, are absolutely preposterous. They 
are investigated, as you know, by your own ac- 
countant, who gives you a report of what he con- 
siders, looking at all the circumstances, may be 
taken as the annual income of the man, and upon 
that the Board either deal with it or refer it to 
the arbitrator ; there are no books. 

547. Have not very large amounts of com- 
pensation been paid by the Board in respect of 
licensed public-houses, and can you furnish the 
Committee with some instances of the amounts 
paid for licensed public-houses or beer shops ? — 
Yes, I have prepared a table of that. We had 
to take a public-house called the "Old Justice,” 
in Mint-street, Borough ; the Board’s valuation 
amounted to 5,700/., the provisional award to 
2,900/. the final award to 7,100/., which repre- 
sented the value of the freehold, and nine years’ 
purchase on the profits put forward by the 
claimant, or 10 years on the profits estimated by 
the Boai'd. In the Great Wild-street scheme 
there was the “ Red Lion,” which cost us, free- 
hold and leasehold, 9,100 1. In the Goulston- 
street scheme, the “Bull’s Head ” cost us 4,300 L ; 
The “ Princess Alice ” also cost us 6,600 /., and 
there is the freehold in addition, some 3,000 l. 

I will hand this table in. ( The same tons handed 
in.) 

548. Does it not frequently happen that, with 
respect to the worst class of tenements, the value 
of the site of the buildings exceeds the value of 
the tenements standing upon such site, and that 
the case is presented in this form to the arbitra- 
tor ? — Yes ; and there is the difficulty where you 
have an isolated block, or two blocks, in the 
centre of surroundings, those blocks being them- 
selves exceedingly bad, and requiring to be 
pulled down, it is very certain that the market 
prices of those blocks, or of the sites which they 
occupy would, only be the same as if they were 
isolated in this particular locality ; but the gene- 
ral way of putting the case is, that because John- 
son has given for a block with some degree of 
frontage 2 s. a foot, therefore, this being in im- 
mediate contiguity, would, no doubt, be pur- 
chased by him at some future time, and the same 
amount given for it, although qua the ground 
and block it may not be worth, perhaps, above 6 d. 


Sir James M‘ Gard-Hogg — continued. 

I am afraid that is in consequence of one clause of 
the Act, which says, "all circumstances being 
considered.” I think that is the language of the 
market value clause, and I am afraid that rives 
what might be called a valuation of contingent 
probabilities, which is at all times a difficult thing 
to get ; that is supposing anybody brought out 
a bmlding scheme for this particular area, what 
he iniriit feel inclined to give for this particular 
site ; but if the price was to lie limited to what 
then was the value of the locus in quo in the light 
of a building site, I think that difficulty wouhfbe 
got rid of. 

Chairman. 

549. I think those were the words put iu by 

the late Mr. Cawley, if I remember right? I 

think they wei*e ; they have given rise to all 
manner of difficulties, unfortunately. 

Sir James M* Gar el- Hogg. 

550. Would not the sites when cleared, in 
many instances, realise for commercial purposes 
a sum per superficial foot greatly in excess of the 
amounts which such sites are worth, with the 
obligation of continuing and erecting thereon 
artizan’s dwellings? — Yes, very considerably. 

551. Can you Furnish the Committee with your 
valuation of the various sites acquired by the 
Board if let or sold for commercial purposes ? — I 
have not got that; I can tell you this, that taking 
the Whitechapel, which you have let for 2 d., 
that would be worth from 9 J. to a shilling. 

552. It is let for 3 c/.? — At 2rf. it docs, but 
take it at 3 <1. all over for Whitechapel. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

553. How would the total have worked out as 
compared with the actual cost if used for com- 
mercial purposes ? — We should have done it 
almost at a profit. 

Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg . 

554. At 9c/. a foot?— Yes; I think you will 
find by the return I have put in it comes out to 
11s. 6 (/., with all interests. I have no doubt we 
should have got for commercial purposes 10s.; 
so that we should have only had a margin of 
1 s. 6 d., and therefore one would balance the 
other almost. 

555. Does not the fact that such sites are 
worth greatly more for commercial purposes than 
for the purpose of artizans’ dwellings render it 
essential, that the condition of letting for arti- 
zans’ dwellings should be of a stringent character 
so as to prevent the lessee appropriating the sites 
in a more profitable manner ? — In all our lettings 
we always impose conditions of a stringent 
character. They are exercised by us with leni- 
ency and forbearance to those who are our 
lessees, and we never have any complaints, but 
in all cases of auy tender that we received, our 
improvements or lettings are all subject to the 
provision and direction of the superintending 
architect, who is made sole arbitrator. The same 
thing occurs with regard to your large contracts. 
The engineer there is made the sole arbitrator, 
and unless you had something definitive like that 
you would always get into trouble, therefore your 
conditions are stringent. 

556. Do 
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Sir James M'Garel-Hogy — continued. 

556. Do you consider the provision in the Act 
of Parliament that upon each site cleared, accom- 
modation lor the number of persons displaced 
shall be provided, imposes onerous conditions 
upon the lessees ? — They take it on the condition 
that they shall house the number displaced, and 
they know perfectly well how many they will 
have to provide for ; therefore they take it with 
all conditions, and the price is ruled accordingly. 

557. Is not the Cireat Wild-street area, Drury- 
lane, an instance, where there was great difficulty 
in erecting sufficient tenements to accommodate 
the number of persons displaced ? — You had to 
put an additional storey on that in order to ac- 
commodate them. 

558. How many storeys did that make? — I 
think there are six storeys there. The people 
were very closely packed there. 

559- Will you explain to the Committee the 
attempt made by the Board to let the White- 
chapel and Limehouse urea before the tender of 
the Peabody Trustees was accepted r — I have a 
memorandum here, “ 13th January 1879, no ten- 
der received, letter from Sir Sydney Water low ; 
revised condition 31st March; 7th April, was 
ordered to be offered by public auction by Messrs. 
Moore & Co., who put it up on the 12th June. 
On the 26th May, prior to that, the Peabody 
Trustees offered 3 d. per foot for six sites. On 
the 12th June Messrs. Moore put the property 
up, and we had practically no bidding, and it 
was bought in. A bidding was afterwards made 
on the second day by a man named Hough, of 
500/. a year and 20 years’ purchase, which made 
12,500 i; but negotiations were then pending 
with the Peabody Trustees, and it wa3 taken 
over at the sum of 10,000 /., with all the rest 
which they' then took at 3 d. per foot ; and having 
regard to the large area which the Peabody 
Trustees took, the importance of that body, and 
the pressure brought, to bear, and the letter which 
was sent from Lora Derby at the time, we thought 
we could not get any more. It was less than our 
estimate, but in order to show the loyalty of the 
Board to the carrying out of the scheme, and to 
cover the ground as quickly as possible, the 
Board accepted and closed the transaction. I do 
not know whether I am under the necessity of 
utting in Lord Derby’s letter ; I have a copy 
ere. 

560. That is a copy of Lord Derby’s letter to 
me? — Yes, stating that their ultimatum was 
that which we accepted. ( The same was handed 
in. ) 

561. Do you consider the sum of 3 d. per 
superficial foot agreed to be paid by the Peabody 
Trustees for the areas let to them, their full 
market value, having regard to the obligation 
to erect and perpetually to continue thereon 
artizans" dwellings? — I look at the large area 
that was dealt with. If I had to break it up 
into isolated sections, 3 d. per foot would not, as 
I have advised the Board, be my idea of its 
value. I thought 4rf. and 22 years’ purchase ; 
but when I had regard to the extent of the 
arrangement of the Peabody Trustees, to their 
immediate capacity for building at once upon 
the place, to the necessity of their re-housing 
these parties concerned, 1 then felt it to be 
unadvisable to recommend your body to refuse 

0.69 


Sir James J/‘ Garel-Hogg— continued 
so available an offer, and under the circum- 
stances I think you have got the commercial 
value of the property, 

562. Can you give me a list of the areas com- 
rised in the agreement for letting to the Pea- 
ody Trustees? — I know which they are. They 

are Old Pye-street, Bedfovdbury. Peartree- 
court, Whitecross-street, Great Wild-street, and 
a part of the Whitechapel and Limehouse — one- 
third. 

563. Do you consider that if the Board had 
not entered into the agreement with the Pea- 
body Trustees it would have been difficult for 
the Board to have found persons ready to take 
the land under the conditions imposed? — The 
Board would have had the land on their hands 
for a very long time. 

564. Has not the Board made inquiries as to 
the possibility of acquiring for artizans’ dwel- 
lings other sites than those included in the 
schemes, and can you give particulars of the 
result of such inquiries? — The Board were a 
long time looking about for properties of this 
kind, and we made every inquiry. Such in- 
quiries, of course, were limited as to the radius. 
It was no use taking people four or five miles 
off, as we thought at that period, and ultimately 
we acquired in 1879 the Red Lion Yard, 
Weaver’s-lane ; a large site in Pickle Herring 
Wharf, which will accommodate 1,000 people, 
and also Cherry Garden-street. We have not 
acquired any sites under the Artizans’ Dwellings 
Bill, the one we are now upon. We have not 
been able to do so, for it would have been a 
double expense. We are clearing ground for 
the reimposition of artizans ; we should have 
had to have gone in order to put them within a 
reasonable cfistance of where they were then 
dwelling to a place just as crowded as that which 
they were then occupying, and it would have 
been the old game of the Irishman digging a 
hole to put the rubbish in which he dug out of 
another hole, and we should have had all the 
additional expense of paying for all the same 
classes of interest that were disturbed in the 
other area. 

565. The Board would have had in those 
cases to pay the full commercial value for such 
sites? — Undoubtedly, and every interest upon 
it 

566. I think you have already told us that 
there would have been very great difficulty in 
getting them ? — Very great 

567. So you consider that when the Board has 
obtained a conveyance of the tenements com- 
prised in a scheme they should be authorised to 
remove the unhealthy tenements without delay? 
— They should be authorised to shut them up, 
and remove them as a focus of disease, and we 
have now authority from the Home Secretary to 
remove houses in any of our schemes wherever 
they have turned ont to be unsanitary and centres 
of disease. 

Sir Henry T. Holland. 

568. Was that a general written authority ? — 
W e apply as the case transpires. We put the facts 
before him, and he give6 us authority to close 
those houses and pull them down. 

E 4 669. When 
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Chairman. 

569. When did he begin to give that autho- 
rity?— The moment he receives an applica- 
tion. 

Sir Henry T. Holland. 

570. But at what period was it given in last 
year ?— 1 1 was subsequent to your report. The 
solicitor reminds me that that applies to cases of 
insanitation. Wherever there are cases of fever 
or infection (I have said insanitation, but I am 
now nutting a stronger term), and where they 
would be a source of danger to the neighbour- 
hood, then we get permission and power to pull 
them down. 

571. I only wanted to know whether you got 
the permission belore we reported last year t — 

I do not think we did. 

Sir James M' Garel-Hoyg. 

572. When such tenements arc acquired by 
the Board, is it not almost impossible to keep the 
houses in tolerable repair and condition ? — The 
inhabitants of the surrounding neighbourhood 
think they are entitled to remove what they 
have been formerly associated with, and they 
would take it bit by bit if we did not look after 
them, but it is almost impossible to keep them in 
anything like condition. The strange thing is 
that the moment the Board become landlords the 
local authorities wake up to a sense of their 
duties, and, while they never asked the former 
owner to do one tithe of what they ask the 
Board to do, they are down most strictly upon us, 
and demand of us to do things which, if we did 
them, would be like rebuilding the premises. 

573. These are taken to pull down, and the 
local authorities come to tell you to repair 
them, not having done anything for a long period 
before? — They tell you your drains are wrong, 
and that yon must reorganise them, and that you 
must repaint, repaper, and rcplaster, and do a lot 
of things, so that, in fact, unless some stoppage 
was put to it, we should have to expend a con- 
siderable sum on property which we were only 
going to hold for six months. 

574. Then it would be a great waste of public 
money for the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
expend money in carrying out their views? — 
Decidedly. 

575. Is it, in your judgment, proper that the 
ratepayers should pay the market value of tene- 
ments which are unfit for human habitation? — 
That is a question I have already expressed my 
strong opinion upon, that it should be only the 
ground value and the materials which stand upon 
it. 

576. Is not the market valne of such property 
greatly increased by the fact that no sufficiently 
stringent law is enforced for the purpose of com- 
pelling the owners to render the same fit for 
human habitation? — That is so. I have known 
in my own parish houses to be destitute of water 
for a couple of years, and the man who was the 
owner to be sitting as a vestryman administering 
the law of the parish. I have known the medical 
officer, although possessed by nature with a very 
handsome countenance and a large nose, to be 
unable to smell the stinks of Hunt’s Bone Works, 
although in the immediate locality which he 


Sir James M‘Garcl-Hog<j — continued, 
walked through night and day, but it is human 
nature under its various phases and aspects. The 
medical officer is responsible to the vestry, who 
appoint him, and various interests are so mixed 
up, that he will very soon bring n hornet's nest 
round bis cars, and if he attempted to do bis duty 
strictly and independently, I only know be would 
be like a medical officer who, not so very long 
ago on the other side of the water, was got rid of 
in very quick time because he discovered that 
some of the vestrymen held some of these small 
houses which were in a wretched condition, and 
he demanded certain alterations to them which 
they did not think fit to cany out. 

577. Will you state to the Committee the 
remedy which should, in your opinion, be applied 
for the purpose of preventing the continuance of 
such unhealthy tenements as are included in the 
representations of the various medical officers? — 
Well, my remedy, I am afraid, would be too 
drastic. 1 should make the Home Secretary ap- 
point all the medical officers. I should make the 
medical officers responsible only to some central 
authority, and give that authority imperative 
power to enforce the requisitions upon proof by 
medical officers that such w r ere required. But so 
long as vestrymen own little properties, and so 
long as their friends and relations do tbe same 
thing, and they are all mixed up in a friendly 
association, you can never have this thing 
thoroughly carried out. 

578. Do you consider that the Artizaus’ Acts 
can be applied in cases where a small number of 
houses only are intended to be dealt with ? — No. 
We have sometimes representations made of two 
or three houses, or three or four houses, but it is 
impossible to make a scheme out of so small an 
area as that. 

579. In those cases the Metropolitan Board of 
Works lias left them to the vestries to carry out? 
— They have done so. 

580. Have you any occasion to consider the 
application of Mr. Torrens’ Act? — I have never 
had the opportunity of dealing with that ; it has 
not come within my cognizance. 

581. If, for instance, in an area of an acre, 20 
or 30 houses are condemned under these Acts, 
and shut up and removed, w'ould there be diffi- 
culty in inducing persons to take the sites for the 

urpose of erecting new tenements? — Yes; 
ecause under the Building Act they would have 
to sacrifice some considerable area for light and 
approaches ; and it would be perfectly unwise to 
permit the re-imposition of bouses in narrow 
courts and approaches. 

582. I presume you agree with me, if you 
acquire an area as large as the Whitechapel area, 
of which the Board took half at one time and half 
at another, it requires some large area where 
parties could lay out roads and streets before they 
could deal with it? — An area of something like 
from an acre and approaching to four acres- 

583. Have you some information you would 
like to give the Committee with regard to the 
Artizaus’ Acts of 1875 or 1879, which I have not 
put to you? — No ; but there is one thing which 
lias suggested itself; there is a very valuable re- 
port, in my humble judgment, given in the Blue 
Book presented by your Committee, as to the 

various 
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Sir James M‘ Card- Hogg— continued, 
various dealings with the Acts, and I should like 
to see that supplemented with what I have 
placed before you to-day, together with this ; 
you know there is a large quantity of what are 
called bogus interests ; a man gives another a 
letter, not an agreement or a legal document ; 
but he gives him a letter: “So long as I live 
and hold the property, or so long as such-and- 
such a circumstance remains, you shall have, or 
I will undertake to give you, a 21 years’ lease.” 
It is perfectly well known that the 21 years’ 
lease would not be taken up if we did not come 
along ; but he imposes an interest which enables 
him°to charge that estate as a value, having the 
rental ratified to him by a pseudo agreement; on 
the other hand, the tenant, if he has a trade, puts 
in this: “I have a 21 years’ interest in this 
house, and, therefore, my trade cannot be assessed 
at half a year’s computation ; I am entitled to 
something considerably above that;” therefore, 

I would make it iny humble submission that no 
interest either of lease, or agreement for a lease, 
should be considered valid if made after the 
Provisional Order had been publicly announced ; 
that is to say, that after the intention to take it 
had become a subject of actual deposit in the 
House of Commons all leases should be con- 
sidered invalid, provided that the Board carried 
out, within 1 2 months from the date of the Pro- 
visional Order, the scheme for which the 
Provisional Order was made. I do not think a 
man ought to be hung up for a long period ; the 
Board might not go on with it, or might drop it ; 
but I think wherever the Board carry out these 
schemes they should be protected from what are 
certainly swindles ; there cannot be any other 
term for them. Then there was another matter 
which the solicitor has reminded me of if you 
will kindly bear with me ; it appears from Mr. 
Richardson's evidence that he thinks nine months 
is a fair time to take after the final award has 
been given, within which the thing should be 
completed, and the land should be thrown open 
for public use ; but if he had thought for a 
moment, he would have known perfectly well 
this, that after the final award has been made the 
solicitors for the claimant have to deliver their 
abstracts to the solicitor for the Board ; that an 
investigation has to take place of the several 
titles adduced, and when 1 tell you that in one 
week some 500 abstracts were thrown pell raell 
into our Board, I need not tell you it would take 
a much larger staff than the Metropolitan Board 
of Works have to knock them off in nine months, 
for very often the solicitors on the side of the 
claimants delay answering requisitions, or, in 
fact, are unable to obtain an answer to the re- 
quisitions. A man may be in Australia or 
Canada, or may be in various parts of the world, 
and these things have to go out to him and get 
returned ; therefore, the limitation that the 
honourable Member for Greenwich made as to 
the time within which these things should be car- 
ried nut is really not practicable ; if he had 
doubled that time he would have brought it within 
a period, perhnps, that would meet the circum- 
stances of the case ; I merely mention tlint, be- 
cause it is not when you make n final awnrd that 
you necessarily ure in. possession of the ground; 
possession of the ground only comes when every 
0.69. 


Sir James M'Garel-Ilogg — continued, 
deed and interest is got in, and all the money has 
been paid ; I should like to hand in this, which is 
the alteration in the Whitechapel original tender, 
which Sir Sydney Waterlow objected to. ( The 
same handed in.) Then this is a copy of the con- 
ditions of letting in Northumberland Avenue; 
they were exactly the same ; one is almost ' a 
duplicate of the other, aud the conditions which 
were excepted to are the customary stipulations 
endorsed on all the previous contracts. The 
same handed in.) 

Mr. William Holms. 

584. You have given us various instances of 
the amount of compensation asked for in con- 
nection with trades, and the amount actually 
paid ; I should like to know how the claim was 
made upon some of the cases ; take the instance 
of the fishmonger to which you referred ; you 
referred to a fishmonger who claimed 6,241 1 . ; the 
provisional amount awarded was 1,650/., the 
final amount awarded was 4,000 /. ; the Board’s 
valuation was 3,400 /. ; and ultimately the sum of 
3,600/. was paid. Can you tell me how the ori- 
ginal claim of 6,241 /. was made up ? — It was 
made up on three years’ purchase of 2,000 /. a 
year. Nobody passing the man’s residence and 
the fish-curing place would have given him 
credit for having a trade producing more than 
about 300/. a year, but the man produced his 
books. He produced his buying of salmon ; he 
roduccd his buyings of cod, and all the other 
sh, and he showed now he boiled these fish, and 
then served them cold to the Master of the 
Bolls, to the Solicitor General, to Baron Roths- 
child, to Sir Moses Montefiore, and all the chief 
of the Jewish people who had them regularly 
for breakfast, and he showed a profit of over 
2,000 /. a year, which we could not refute or get 
rid of, or else we should not have settled his 
claim ; but I found I could not get out of it. 

585. You found he was making 2,000/. a year 
profit? — Yes. 

586. Did you give him three years’ purchase ? 
—No, he only got 3,600/. altogether. He 
claimed three years’ purchase, or 6,241 /., but he 
got about a year and a half ; he got paid for his 
leasehold interest aud his fixtures, and fish- 
preserving place for the curing of these things, 
and then lie boiled them, dealing with them as 
cold fish afterwards. 

587. I wish only to know how it was made 
U p? — It was one of the most astonishing cases 
that ever came beneath my notice, and it was 
clearly defined. I may mention one tiling to 
show ne was a man of some Bubstance. He gave 
a wedding breakfast to his daughter, and that 
wedding breakfast cost 600 L 

588. Did you ask him to produce his income- 
tax receipts ? — I sometimes ask, but I sometimes 
do not obtain, but I have in the majority of in- 
stances afforded such information to Her 
Majesty’s Government as to the nature of these 
claims, and the nature of these assertions of 
profit that in the Kensington improvement I 
trebled the whole of the amount of income tax 
received by the Inland Revenue, and in one 
instance in the City I took a revenue of 6,000/. 
a year, which had beeh returned up to 40,000 /., 

F on 
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Mr. William Holms— continued. Mr John Holland— continued, 

on which they paid a full tax, and also had to Messrs. Dc la Rue would he a long time before 
nay hack payments for three years. they incorporated them tor extension of their 

1 factory ; they are giving a very large price per 

Mr. John Holland. foot. Isolated as those three houses are, they 

would not let, perhaps, for more than 6 rf. per foot 

5S9. I think you mentioned some property m t0 re b u i1d, but Messrs. De la line have been in 
Lincoln court which you valued at 500 and fhe 0 f giving ] s . G d. and 2s. for the 

for which I think you said 3,7C0 l. was given . acquisition of such properties as are immediately 
£.3,500. The gross income was 1,000 /• a year, con tig U ou8 to theirs; and therefore that would 
The head rent at which it was held was aOOI. a ])e cited as t j ic Yalue 0 f this which would affect 
year, which was subject to putting the premises t|)e area 0 f tllis isolated piece, 
into thorough order, at some time during Ins 596 That wnu i<] be the price which the Board 
lease, and expending 2,000 /. on it, but he nevci wou ]^ l iaV e to ultimately pay? — Yes, and which 
had laid out 50 /. on it. j n 80me instances tliey were compelled by the 

590. How long was the lease? — Eighteen and evidence to pay, although much against our 

a half years ; an original 21 years’ lease. wishes and feelings. 

591. Was the award in that case given by the 597. Have there been any other cases 0? an 

arbitrator or by a jury? — Given by the arbi- opposite kind that you know of, where the Board 
trator. has had to pay merely the price which these 

592. Was that a casein which the land would isolated plots would command? — I am afraid 
have been more valuable as an isolated piece of they did in Whitacross-street to a great extent, 
land if it had been sold than it would have been j (] 0 no t think they did in every place, because 
surrounded by bad houses ? — It was a Barrow our operations were not so great as they were 
court four to five feet wide, with houses built there; 

on both sides of it and having no proper 598. A suggestion has been made that the 
ventilation. The houses by their construe- Metropolitan Board should take down one part of 
tion originally were fit for habitation, but by an area they intend to clear aud rebuild houses 
their use they were unfitted for habitation, upon it, and then offer the houses to those about 
because they were in a high 6tate of beastliness, to be turned out from the rest. Do you think 
They were inhabited by the lowest class of the that suggestion is practicable?— I will give you an 
population that hang about Covent Garden instance. The Peabody Trustees erected build- 
Market; they had lately been the scene of a ings on the east side of the railway. We gave 
murder, and the moment we got possession so them a list of everybody who was dispossessed, 
strongly did the water company think of it, that an d gave also a list of those that were remaining 
they cut the water off. on the west sido. Application was made to those 

593. How much was given for the land in that individuals to know whether they would accept 
ease?— The land is a different thing altogether, lodging-house accommodation in the buildings 
This was let for 300/. a year, and the land would provided for them. Eleven of them went in. Of 
undoubtedly have fetched something like 6,000/. those eleven one remains at the present moment, 

594. Could the land have been used supposing and there is only one individual that was turned 
it had been cleared of those buildings, but re- out of the area that the Peabody Buildings 
maining surrounded by the other buildings? — now occupy who remains a tenant of those 
That land could have "been used because it had buildings. 

a frontage to Great Wild-street, and could have 598* I wanted to know whether it would be 
been used as a printer’s workshop or tobacco practicable for the Metropolitan Board of Works 
factory ; there is a large tobacco factory in Great to do this itself, to take building operations upon 
Wild-street, or for any other commercial pur- itself? — I have given evidence to the Committee 
poses, and for a commercial purpose it would before, urging that the Board should have the 
have commanded the rent it commanded letting power if they chose to exercise it, but I do not 
it out in those tenements, 3007. a year, but plus know whether I ani discreet in mentioning that 
this 300/. a year there was this derivative in- before my Chairman, whether lie would confirm 
come of 700/. produced by the vilest set of what I say. We have quite enough work to do, 
lettings and of the most horrible tenements ; so but I think that would be getting rid of some of 
horrible that the moment the Board came into the difficulties. 

possession we were fearful of an outbreak of 599. Supposing you had that power, it would 
fever, and we got the consent of the Home Se- not be of very much use exercising it, as far as 
cretary to pull them down, and we pulled them getting these people, who are turned out of their 
down at once. houses, to come into new houses ? — The moment 

595. You spoke of isolated plots of land in the the Board cleared a bit of land, or rather before 
middle of one of these schemes ; do you know if it cleared it, it would have all its plans submitted 
those are taken at the value which they would to the Home Secretary and confirmed, and would 
command supposing the whole space were cleared, at once nut building into operation, and the 
or are they taken at the value they would com- building being erected, there would be the oppor- 
mand, supposing the rest of the houses were sur- tunitv of persons being accommodated if they 
rounding and remained as they were?— They thought fit; but the great difficulty in all these 
are taken in this way. I will take the White- cases is, that the habits of all these people who 
cross-street, scheme, for instance. Here are are dispossessed under the Artizans’ Dwellings 
three houses lying westward of Messrs. De la Act, or under the ordinary improvements where 
Hue’s factory, but at some distance, so that artizans’ schemes are provided, are so totally 

different; 
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Mr. John Holland— continued, 
different ; if you go to Great Wild-street you 
will sec a nice set of curtains before the ground 
floor widows ; you will see. a nice window up- 
stairs, and it is, in fact, for the benefit of a class 
of arti: ans that I am sure the Legislature never 
contemplated benefiting at all ; you meant to 
house those who were at the mercy of their land- 
lords, and could not house themselves ; instead of 
that, the erection of these buildings has given 
accommodation to a very first-class set of people 
as far as outside appearance is concerned ; take a 
lace that I went to with our Chairman, which 
as been alluded to, Fryingpan-alley, and Rose- 
alley, little streets only four foot across ; when 
1 said to the people, “ We shall provide for you,” 
they said, “ Lord, bless you, sir, they would not 
take people like us in ; there is a fellow up-stairs 
keeps his greens under the bed, and his moke in 
the cellar ; those places are not for me.” The 
woman I was speaking to was connected with 
making walking sticks, out of a very peculiar 
article ; they would not take her in nor would 
they take her husband, who is a sweep ; that 
is the class of people we turn out. 

600. Do you think it would be practical for 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to build model 
lodging-houses ? — I think it would, and I think it 
should be in the power of the Board, as Sir 
Henry Huut bas observed in his evidence, 
to accommodate a different class, and give a dif- 
ferent class of building to the requirements of 
these people who are a little too luxuriously 
accommodated in either the Peabody or the im- 
proved industrial dwellings. 

60 1. Do you think the Metropolitan Board of 
Works could build these lodging-houses so as to 
pay, or would they end iu a loss? — In the first 
scheme we made a series of elevations ; we made 
a series of plans, and we made a series of calcu- 
lations, and we found we could, by taking the 
same rental as was taken by the various com- 
panies whose evidence we had before us, build 
and make a profit, which they were quite justified 
in, of from four to five per cent. 

Mr. Shaw Lefeore. 

602. Is that taking into account the value of 
the land ?— Yes, debiting the concern with the 
same value as we accepted from other people. 

Sir Henry Holland. 

603. You are now speaking of that lower class 
of house for the lower classes of people? — 
Yes. 

604. And you think you could make a profit? 
— I think wc could. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

605. You would still have the original loss on 
the land ? — Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Rankin. 

606. Might I ask you what are the general 
considerations that guide you in taking the value 
of the land in cases where you say nothing but 
the materials and the value of the land ought to 
be awarded ? — I take what that land would be 
worth as ground rent for houses proposed to be 
put on it, for the re-building. For instance, 

0.69. 


Mr. Rankin — continued, 
take n house of 30 1. a-year. The ground rent, 
applicable to that house would be 5 1. per annum, 
and the 5 l. per annum capitalised in present 
money is 100 l. 

607. Do you compare the value of that parti- 
cular land with the other land in the neighbour- 
hood ? — Quite so. 

608. You mentioned having had to build some 
houses a storey higher than ordinary ; what do you 
consider a proper height for houses of that des- 
cription?— Wc never like to go beyond five 
storeys if we can help it. Six storeys we con- 
sider the very maximum, the very greatest 
height we ought to attain, and then only when 
the width of the street will enable the lower 
storey to get sufficient light and air, because the 
higher you take the house the greater the amount 
of shadow. 

609. Do you prefer narrow streets and low 
buildings or high buildings and wide streets ?— . 
That all depends upon circumstances. That 
depends upon the position of the place, I should 
say ; I would have, ordinarily speaking, dwarf 
buildings and narrow streets than high build- 
ings and widened streets, sanitarily I am speak- 
ing now. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

610. You were saying that you think a superior 
class of tenants come in to the model dwellings 
which are elected to what were contemplated 
under the Act ? — I am afraid so by looking out- 
side, by the adornment of the windows, and by 
the style of the luxury of the inhabitants, if I 
may say so, or the comfortof the inhabitants inside. 

611. Is it not the case that most of those dwell- 
ings have certain rules and regulations under which 
they do not accept tenants who are receiving 
more than a certain amount of wages per week ? 
— I understood that the Peabody Buildings did 
not accept anybody who had more than a guinea 
to 22 s. a wejik, but I am afraid from what I can 
see that they are not very particular in their 
inquiry. The man who has 22 s. a week would 
never have crimson cloth curtains to the front of 
his windows, at least I do not apprehend he 
would. 

612. Is it not the case that the inhabitants of 
those dwellings, though they may come in on 
very small wages a week, rapidly improve their 
position and become more respectable and more 
prosperous in every way? — There is no doubt 
that these dwellings are incident to the moral, 
social, and intellectual advancement of the people 
generally. I am quite confident of it. 

613. You do not think that the people who 

are displaced from the condemned areas, as a 
rule, return to the same district when the new 
buildings are put up? — No. I looked at one of 
the cases where we tabulated the whole of the 
population that we removed. In the Sun-street, 
the Worship-street improvement, under the 
Streets Improvement Act, we removed a great 
number. There the obligation as to housing 
them was not placed on us by the Legislature, 
but it was the customary thing done in all Bills. 
We then made a list of every occupant, and I 
sent round a man to them to say, yon shall find 
your own place of removal ; here is a sovereign 
to enable you to meet the first expenses of in- 
i’ 2 quiry. 
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Mr. Francis Buxton — continued. 

(miry, and so that you shall not be put to any 
extra expense by so doing. When you nave 
found where you say you would like to locate 
then give us notice; wo will send round to see 
that it is a proper place for you, and then we 
will help you with another 4 making 5 1. to 
each of you, and we will take you before a 
magistrate to affirm and get your evidence that 
you are properly housed ; and in that case we 
housed the whole of them, and I find they went 
to all manner of places. They went to Strat- 
ford, on the east. 

614. What site arc you talking of?— 1 am 
talking of a site close to Bishopsgate- street, 
Sun-street to Worship-street, nearly opposite 
the old station of the Great Eastern Railway, 
and I am reminding you how wo dealt with these, 
and where they went to. 'lliey went to Wal- 
worth, Stratford, Chelsea, and in fact diffused 
themselves all over the outskirts of the metro- 
polis, and I had a return, which I thought I had 
brought with me, showing that. 

Sir James Gavel- H ogy. 

615. You will be able to bring it next time ? 
—Yes. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

. 616. At our last meeting a report was put in 
by the Engineer of the Board on the facilities 
of access which these people then displaced had 
to the place where their work chiefly lay. From 
that report I should think that the Board con- 
sidered that the means of access were not suffi- 
cient? — Well, we consider that all railways 
should afford the same facilities as the Great 
Eastern Railway does : that they should all run 
workmen’s trains at a low cost. It is only the 
Great Eastern that affords the privilege of the 
penny trains. 

617. It is only the Great Eastern Railway 
Company who supply trains at an early enough 
hour for the wants of the working classes? — 
’ That is so. 

618. And it is only the Great Eastern Rail- 
way who charge them fares at a reasonable rate? 
—A penny per journey. 

Mr. Bryce. 

619. You spoke just now of these people who 
were turned out from the neighbourhood of Sun- 
street. I suppose you do not remember what 
class those people belonged to, do you. Whether 
they were what we call artizans in the 6ense of 
being skilled mechanics, such ns engineers ; or 
whether they were a lower class ? — Some of them 
were, and some were what you may call la- 
bourers. 

620. It would not be the case with skilled 
workmen that they would sentter themselves to 
a great distance; they would be obliged to keep 
within a certain distance. For instance, if a 
skilled workman was engaged in a factory near 
Bishopsgate he would not settle at Chelsea?— 
They would look to the facility of the communi- 
cation by railway. They would like io settle in 
the country if they could. I think Mr. Gatcliff'e 
gave some strong evidence of the desire of many 
of his people to live a long way off. 

621. But only in a place in the country where 


Mr. Bryce — continued. 

it was served by a railway that brought them 
close to their work ? — Yes. 

622. They would not scattcv promiscuously in 
other parts of the metropolis ?— Not unless they 
had facilities of access. 

623. Would ir not be the case with regnrd to 
this area, that they would he people who could 
take up their living in one part as well as in 
another, and rather below the class of skilled 
artizans'/ — No; I think a great many were 
skilled artizans connected with the carpenters’ 
and builders’ shops close by there. 

62 1 . Did you trace what became of that class? 
— I can hardly tell you now. 

625. Have you any statistics ? — I have it all, 
and can put it in, showing exactly what hap- 
pened. 

626. I think it will be worth while to put that 
in. You mention that, the poorer class of people 
who were turned out did not get into the Pea- 
body Buildings. I)o you suggest that to be 
owing to the rules that the trustees impose, or to 
the fact that the rent is too high ? — No ; I think 
it is the antagonism that the lower classes have to 
habits of cleanliness. 

627. That is to a certain extent the rule, is not 
it? — They sec the rules ; they have to be in at a 
certain time; the gas is turned out at a certain 
time. They arc not allowed to cover their walls 
with all tho fancy literature of the day which the 
poorer classes do, and they are not allowed the 
comfort and luxury of dwelling in dirt. I may 
say that in my practice I have had a good many 
houses to take charge of for the Board, and I 
have extended the Board’s kindness towards 
leoplc, and have put them in to take care of the 
louses. I have put a woman and her children 
in, and said, “ Here is a capital house for you ; 
you can use a couple of these rooms, and keep 
the others closed up till the house is pulled down, 
and 1 have then found them, when I have gone 
over tho house, all huddled in occ room, doing all 
the offices of nature in one place. Then I have 
said, “ Why on earth did not you have cleanliness 
and comfort ; this place is stinking.” Then the 
answer is, “ Wc like the warmth, sir.” 

028. Is it not the case, notwithstanding that 
there arc a considerable number of the very poor 
people who, nevertheless, do wish to live in cleanli- 
ness aud decency ? — I hope it is the case. 

629. Has it not been the ease in your ex- 
perience?— No, it lias not been the case in my 
experience, but rather to the contrary. 

630. Your experience does not agree with that 
of a great many others who have looked into the 
matter? — I said, my experience with regard to 
the desire of the poor for places of cleanliness lias 
been rather different to what the honourable 
Member suggested. He thought, or seemed to 
suggest, that the evidence was in favour of their 
being desirous to be clean. 

631. A good many of them?— Now, I have 
been in pretty well every slum of the metropolis, 
and I have had as much to do as any man existing 
with tho lower classes of the people, and I must 
confess that the lower the grade I get into the 
greater the amount of dirt, and misery, and 
squalor, and the greater the amount of vice, and 
along w ith that dirt and squalor, the greater the 
amount of drunkenness. 

632. Then 
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Mr. Bryce — continued. 

G32. Then I take it you agree with me that it 
is not that the rent of the Peabody dwellings is 
at all prohibitory ?— No, decidedly not. 

633. It is the existence of these rulesenforcing 
a certain kind of cleanliness and order? — 
It is. 

634. What is your objection to giving higher 
than six storeys ; is it that you think it is too 
high for them to walk, or do you think it makes 
the street below too dark ? — It excludes the light 
and air from the storeys below. 

635. Has the plan of lifts been tried in these 
high houses ? — I do not think passenger lifts have 
been tried. 

Mr. Brodrick. 

636. Are you of opinion that there are num- 
bers of cases that might be dealt with by the 
vestries without putting the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to some great scheme ?— If the vestries 
had carried out in a proper spirit the duties im- 
posed on them, no doubt many of these things 
might be remedied, and the Board not called 
in. 

637. You suggested just now that the medical 
officers were not sufficiently free from the opinion 
of the vestries to take matters up to the extreme 
of their duties? — I know this that an officer has 
great difficulty in performing his duty where so 
many people who employ him may be either 
directly or indirectly connected with the opera- 
tions he is about to enforce ; I know it is so in 
my own parish, and therefore I presume it may 
be so in others too. 

638. You think that if Mr. Torrens’ Act be 
put in force, and houses had been closed, a good 
deal might have been done?— I think a great 
deal more might have been done than has been 
done up to the present moment. 

630. With regard to lenses, you made a sugges- 
tliat leases or agreements made after the Pro- 
visional • Order was announced should not be re- 
cognised as entitled to compensation. Would 
that, do you think, very much decrease the 
arbitrator’s duties? — I think it would prevent a 
great number of frauds that are practised. I 
will give you an instance. I am called in to 
value a house. I find an agreement existing for 
that house at 80 1. a year ; my practical know- 
ledge tells me it is not worth more than 60 1. I 
find all the surrounding houses let at the same 
rent, but I have stuck in my face a lease granted 
at 80/."a year. What am I to do ; am I to iD- 
diot all those people for fraud, or recommend that 
they should be indicted for conspiracy. 

640. Then in fact you regard a good many of 
these as bogus leases ? — I endeavour to treat 
them as bogus, and I only value on the basis of 
what I thime the value ought to be, but some- 
times I find our judgment cannot be supported 
when the evidence comes into court, and the man 
distinctly swears he has given that, and that 
agreement is a legal transaction between him and 
Ins tenant. 

Mr. Cropper. 

641. I suppose, from what you have said, and 
J confess from what I saw on going round,. I 
quite agree with you, there is no practical reason 
why the greater part of the very poorest residents 

0.69. 


Mr. Cropper — continued, 
in those streets should be there more than in any 
other place ? — No. 

642. You are not bound to find houses for 
them in the most expensive part of the metro- 
polis ? — I think it would be a suicidal policy to 
do that ; you would destroy the value of immense 
property for the accommodation of parties who 
could get residences or dwelling-places else- 
where equally beneficial. 

643. And you would say that the people really 
wanted there are the sort whom these Peabody 
and other industrial dwellings do accommodate? 
— Yes. 

644. And that the costermonger, or the maker 
of walking-sticks, and all people engaged in those 
small trades, might just ns well dwell where houses 
are cheaper ? — Quite so. I went into a house in 
Newport Market, one of those represented by 
the Honourable Miss Stanley ; I found three 
children huddled together in a room, and I said, 
“Where is your mother?” “ She is out, sir.” 
“ Where is your father?” “ Father is in trouble, 
sir.” “ Trouble, what is the matter?” “ He is 
wrongfully having three months, sir.” Tlfat is 
about the style here and there you find; and 
when I tell you that the man whom we put in. 
the public-house, “ The Grapes,” is obliged ; 
lock up his till and padlock his door, because.® 
any given moment an inroad might be made intajkj 
that which applies to himself ; 1 can tell you the 
class of people that are turned out, and on behalf 
of whom so much sympathy has been expressed, 
from this Newport Market site. 

645. Then 1 suppose that the removal of whole 
hordes of these people would really be no great 
loss to them ; they only drifted into the places 
because they found them cheap ? — We have just 
got the buildings down in Westminster com- 
pleted by the Peabody Trustees, and we have 
given notice that there are 600 places of accom- 
modation. We have given notice to all these 
people here that there is accoraniodation.provided 
for you if you like to take it ; and you cannot 
sav that from the centre of Soho down to West- 
minster is an impracticable distance for these 
people to come. 

Sir James M‘ Garcl-Hogg. 

646. I think that the Trustees of the Peabody 
Buildings have sent notice up saying they are 
willing to accept them, and will be glad to get 
their addresses? — Yes; they have given notice 
to that effect. 

Mr. Shaw Lefeure. 

647. Have any come or accepted? — 1 do not 
know at this moment. The notice was only given 
last week. 

Mr. Cropper. 

648. It is really rather an advantage to these 
people to break up their associations and stylo of 
living, which is always making bad worse, and 
rather fostering their dirty habits? — Quite so. 

Sir Henry Holland. 

649. I gather from your evidence that you 
would approve of the suggestion of Mr. Rod well 
in answer to Question 493, that after a scheme 
lmd been approved of by the Government, and 

V 3 for 
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Sir Henry Holland — continued, 
before the Provisional Order, and after the local 
inquiry, no person should claim compensation 
for any alteration in the terms of the tenancy ? — 
Certainly. , 

650. Or for any improvement made in the 
property unless by compulsion or for sanitary 
purposes ? — Certainly. 

651. That is a suggestion you concur in, and 
au alteration you would like to see made? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

652. I gather from these figures you have put 
in that the loss to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, on the schemes where the land has been 
sold, amounts to two-thirds of the total cost of 
the land? — Yes. 

653. May we take that as on the whole a fair 
average of what is likely to be the case?— I 
think you may. 

654. On the other hand, if you were permitted to 
sell the land free from obligations, you would take 
15 per cent, off, and then you would recover 85 
per cent, of your outlay. Therefore there is the 
difference between 85 per cent, and 33 per cent., 
the loss you now sustain? — Yes. The general 
average of the loss upon street improvements ; 
that is, the difference between the amount paid 
and the amount ultimately received for the whole 
of the ground rents is a loss of 75 per cent. 

655. That is to say, by street improvements. 
I only mean under these schemes? — Take Queen 
Victoria-street, or take the Clerkenwell Improve- 
ment, any scheme in which we widen the streets 
and relet the land, the loss to the ratepayers is 
about 75 per cent. 

656. But taking these schemes under the 
Artizans’ Dwellings Act, if you were allowed to 
sell the land commercially you would only lose 
15 per cent.? — That is very likely. 

657. Then I also infer from your evidence that 
in your opinion the class dispossessed by these 
schemes is not the class of people who come in 
again afterwards and occupy the improved dwel- 
lings? — I think in the case of Goulston-street 
and Middlesex-street, where there was a colony 
of Jews disturbed, and where we intend to put 
commercial buildings up on a part of it, which 
we are not obliged to devote to artizans; there is 
a part which we had to take. I think there the 
colony will come back, because they are allied 
with their neighbours on the opposite side of the 
road; but, generally speaking, under ordinary 
circumstances, the parties do not come back. 

658. Then as regards the working classes, the 
artizans and other people working ai a distance, 
they are no worse off than they were before, even 
supposing this land were applied for commercial 
uses ? — No ; and if they were dealt with as I 
have shown we dealt with them in Sun-street 
and Worship-street, they would be enabled in 
the outskirts of the metropolis and other places 
to provide themselves witli better accommodation 
than they formerly had, and put a few pounds in 
their pockets. 

659. It has been suggested by Sir Henry 
Hunt that, with a view of limiting proceedings 
under this Act, the parties should have the option 
at au early stage of going to a jury or before the 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre — continued, 
arbitrator, and that the appeal from the arbitrator 
to the jury should be done away with. Have 
you formed any opinion upon that ? — Yes ; it is 
a double expense. They first have the right of 
appeal to the arbitrator, and if they are not 
satisfied with that, if it is anything over 500 /. 
they can go to a jury. Well, although the 
evidence I have put in shows that in our appeals 
from the arbitrator to a jury, we were successful 
iu reducing the amount awarded ; I think, look- 
ing at the case altogether from an economic 
point of view, I should, having appointed an 
official arbitrator, make the appeal to him 
final. 

660. Would you also be prepared to adopt the 
other suggestion, namely, that the parties should 
have the option at au early stage, of going to a 
jury or to an arbitrator ? — No ; I would make the 
arbitrator singly and alone the final judge. 

661. That was not Sir Henry Hunt’s proposal ? 
— I think his modesty did not allow him to sug- 
gest that. 

662. He suggested there should be the option 
of going either to arbitration or to a jury in the 
first instance. What would be the effect, in 
your opinion, upon the result of the costs of 
these operations if all the parties, down to the 
lowest class of persons, except perhaps weekly 
tenants, were permitted to go to a jury in the 
first instance ? — It is just the same as under the 
Lands Clauses Act. Every leasehold interest 
is entitled to claim a jury if he does not arrange 
with the buyer ; every freehold interest in the 
same way. But my idea with regard to an arbi- 
trator is an arbitrator of such eminence as Sir 
Henry Hunt, or any other gentleman equal, to 
him in his profession, who is acquainted with the 
value of property, who can judge for himself, and 
who is sufficiently strong to rely on his own 
judgment, and to fear nothing that might be said 
as to how his award is made. To such a man as 
that the appeal might be brought, and the appeal 
on the other hand is a comparatively small 
amount of expense; but when you take a jury, 
when you take 12 men haphazard selected out of 
society here, there, and everywhere ; men whose 
judgment and honesty we cannot say a word 
upon, but who may be led away by the forensic 
eloquence of some honourable member of the 
Bar, or by the authoritative swearing of some 
honourable member of my own profession, it is a 
toss up as to which way tne jury will go. 

663 ; But I presume Sir Henry Hunt would 
say that, if you take away the appeal from the 
arbitrator to the jury, you ought to give to 
the party at an earlier stage the option of going 
either to a jury or an arbitrator ? — Certainly. 

664. What would be the effect on the cost of 
this operation of there being the alternative at an 
early stage ; would it not increase the cost of the 
proceedings? — I think not. The provisional 
award is always made when we cannot agree 
with the claimant, and the claimant instead of 
having the provisional award made for him would 
say, I will go at once to the arbitrator or go at 
once to the jury. I suggest an arbitrator alone ; 
but that is a matter of discretion and considera- 
tion. 

665. In 
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Mr. Shaw Lefevre — continued. 

665. In your experience do you find that the 
proceedings before juries are more expensive 
than the proceedings before arbitrators? — De- 
cidedly. 

Sir Henry Holland. 

666. What do you say to raising the appeal- 
able value from 500/. to 1,000 l., so that there 
should not be an appeal, except where the amount 
in dispute is about 1,000 l. ? — As I have said, I 
think the cheapest and most reasonable and most 
satisfactory mode is where the arbitrator is sole 


Sir Henry Holland — continued, 
judge. If you increase his power from 500 l. to 
1,000 /., you advance along the step I have men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Shaw Lefeore. 

667. I presume if the restrictions on the sale 
of these properties were done away with that 
many more schemes would be undertaken by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works?— Yes. 

668. It would remove one of the difficulties 
they have in the direction of getting at those 
schemes ? — Yes. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. Cropper. 

Sir Richard Cross. 
Viscount Emlyn. 

Sir Henry Holland. 
Mr. John Hollond. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg. 
Mr. Rankin. 

Sir Matthew Ridley. 

Mr. Torrens. 


The Right Honourable Sir RICHARD CROSS, in tiie Chair. 


Mr. Frederick William Goddard, re-called ; and further Examined. 


Sir James M‘Garcl-Ho(jg. 

6C9. I think you wish to explain some of the 
answers which you gave on the last occasion ? — 
There are one or two matters which, with your 
permission, I will correct in my evidence. I 
stated that there were 500 abstracts brought into 
our office in a week. 

670. You wish to explain the statement that 
the net loss on the purchase of the sites under 
the Artiznns’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, and 
the resale of the area for building, would not ex- 
ceed 15 per cent. ? — I say in answer to Question 
No. 583, that in one week there were some 500 
abstracts thrown into our Board. I find that we 
complete upon an average in every year 5C0 
purchases, besides all the leases, loans, agree- 
ments, and all matters connected with the con- 
veyancing department. There were never so 
many ns 500 abstracts put in in a week. 

Chairman. 

671. What is the next point to which you wish 
to refer? — The next is with regard to Question 
654, as to the loss sustained by, the Board upon 
the acquisition of the various sites, and as to the 
loss that they would have provided that they 
could devote all the areas in those schemes to 
commercial purposes, rather than to artizans’ 
dwellings purposes. Offhand I answered 15 per 
cent. ; I had in my eye and in my recollection 
then the Whitechapel and Limehouse scheme, 
and that does work out at 15 per cent. ; but 
some of the others work out very considerably 
more; for instance, the Bedfordbury scheme 
works out at 62 per cent. 

672. Is that the loes ? — The loss would be 62 
per cent, upon the acquisition. The Goulston- 
6treet scheme works out at 58J ; the St. George- 
the- Martyr scheme works out at 57 per cent. ; 
the Great Wild-street scheme works out at 48 
per cent. ; the White cross- street scheme works 
out at 48 per cent. ; the Old Pye-street scheme 
works out at 43£ per cent.; the High-street, 
Islington, scheme works out at 52 per cent. ; the 
Pear Tree-court scheme works out at 35 per 
cent ; the Essex-roed scheme works out at 63 
per cent. ; and the Boy man’s Buildings scheme 


Chairman — continued. 

works out at 44 per cent. ; making an average 
over the whole of 50 per cent. ; and that is con- 
trasted with the loss of what wc sustained under 
the Streets Improvements, which was 75 per 
cent. 

673. Ib that all that you wish to explain ?— 
Yes, as to that. 

674. I want to ask you a question upon that, 
for I did not understand the answer you gave to 
the Right honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Reading, at No. 654 ; do you mean, if you take an 
ordinary street improvement, such as the largo 
one that you contemplate from Charing Cross to 
Holborn, that tlic ordinary loss upon that would 
be 75 per cent. ? — That is our experience. We 
get one-fourth back out of the expenditure that 
we make. 

675. Then in none of the schemes under the 
Artizans’ Act have you gone to such a great 
loss? — We have had a higher loss than that in 
relation to avtizans’ dwellings alone ; there it was 
about 82 per cent. 

676. Would about 82 per cent, he the average 
of the whole of the schemes? — That would be 
about the average of the whole of the schemes. 

677. Then we may take it in this way, at all 
events, that the loss on the whole of the artizans' 
schemes using the places for artizans’ buildings, 
would, as compared with the loss of an ordinary 
great street improvement, be about 7 per 
cent, more than llie street improvement ? — That 
is so. 

678. Not more than that? — Not more than 
that. 

679. That is for artizans’ purposes?— For 
artizans’ purposes; the commercial purposes 1 
have given you in this list which I handed in. 

680. Under the strict provisions of the 
Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act the loss 
on the average is only 7 per cent, more than that 
of an ordinary large street improvement?— It 
is so. 

681. Now I want you to he good enough to 
look at the Act of 1879 ; have you any sugges- 
tion to make on the 3rd section which you think 
would be just to owners of property, and stm 
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Chairman — conti nued . 

further cut down the amount of compensation 
which the arbitrator would be bound to give 
them ? — Evidence of the cost of the restoration 
of those buildings or premises affected has been 
given before the arbitrator, aud it has also been 
specifically stated by our counsel and witnesses 
before any juries who have taken into considera- 
tion these very provisions of this Act j but I am 
very much afraid that they have never given 
the due weight that such a section in the Act 
should be entitled to receive. I do not know 
whether any language can make it more forcible. 

If, perhaps, you could make it imperative that in 
the award of the arbitrator or in the verdict of 
the jury, the jury or the arbitrator respectively 
shall etate that the amount of their verdict or 
award is so much, taking into consideration so 
much for the cost of repairing the premises, so 
that it would be absolutely upon the face of the 
award or verdict, that might be a useful amend- 
ment. 

682. Your complaint of Section No. 3 is as to 
the way in which it lias been worked, and not as 
to the principle of it?— No, the principle of it is 
perfectly right. 

683. Do you think that the principle contained 
in Section 3, if properly awarded and properly 
carried out, is as far as you can reasonably go in 
an Act of Parliament of this kind? — Yes. As 
to these words, “ a nuisance as aforesaid,” we 
have had the evidence of the inspectors of nui- 
sances, who say that perhaps for a 51. note or for 
10/., the nuisance which the house is condemned 
for can be avoided ; but when we send our own 
practical men who are accustomed to carry out 
work, and to estimate the real cost of putting 
that house in a habitable condition, the amount 
comes to ten times, very likely, or to five times 
the amount which the man employed by the 
parish considers would avoid the whole thing. 

684. Is it too much to ask you whether you 
could favour us at a future period with an 
amended clause such us would carry out your 
views? — I will do my best to do so. 

Sir Henry Holland. 

686. I suppose that before an arbitrator or a 
jury you would bring counter evidence to meet 
the evidence of the local officers? — We always 
put in a detailed schedule of every item of repair 
that is required to put the premises into a habit- 
able state, to answer what I term the customary 
covenants and conditions of the lease granted by 
the landlord ; and we consider that that gives a 
basis upon which the amount to be assessed 
should be arrived at. Instead of this these men 
go in for a mere question of whitewashing and 
superficial alteration of premises. 

686. Still the arbitrators, or the jury, have 
before them your statement and your calcula- 
tion? — Undoubtedly, and it is pressed upon 
them. 

687. And, therefore, we must assume that 
they take it into consideration ? — I presume they 
do. 

688. You would like it to be made certain by 
making them state the amount which they allow 
for the abatement of the nuisance on their award ? 
—Yes. 

0.69. 


Chairman. 

689. Will you turn to the 4th section of the 
Act of 1879, which is as follows: “ Whereas, by 
the 5th section of the Principal Act it is pro- 
vided, amongst other things, that an improve- 
ment scheme of a local authority shall provide 
for the accommodation of at least as many per- 
sons of the working classes as may be displaced 
in the area with respect to which the scheme 
is proposed in suitable dwellings, which, un- 
less there are special reasons to the contrary, 
shall be situate within the limits of the same area, 
or in the vicinity thereof : And whereas it not 
unfrequently happens that having due regard to 
the requirements of persons of the working 
classes displaced by an improvement scheme, 
equally convenient accommodation at a much 
less cost can be furnished to such persons, or 
some of them, at some place other than within 
the area or the immediate vicinity of the 
area from which they have been displaced. 

Be it enacted that, where it is proved to 
the satisfaction of the confirming authority 
on an application to authorize or modify an 
improvement scheme that equally convenient 
accommodation can be provided for any persons 
of the working class displaced by an improve- 
ment scheme at some place other than within the 
area, or the immediate vicinity of the area, com- 
prised in the improvement scheme, and it is also 
proved to the satisfaction of such authority that 
the required accommodation has been or is about 
to be forthwith provided, it shall be lawful,” and 
so on. Do you read those words as ordaining 
that it is necessary that there should be fresh 
accommodation provided by the promoters of the 
schemes, or that you might take into considera- 
tion that which independent builders had done 
in the neighbourhood ? — I should read it thus : 
that accommodation should be provided by the 
promoters of the scheme. 

690. And you do not think that it would give 
the power to the Secretary of State to take into 
consideration any other accommodation which 
bad been provided aliunde ? — I apprehend that 
if the Board could show that there was a large 
accommodation round any particular site which it 
had to deal with, and 'greater accommodation 
than the necessity of that site removal would 
provide for, that then the Home Secretary might 
consider this in the light of relaxation to us ; but 
irrespective of that we should not consider it so. 
Our way of dealing with it would be by the 
local authority ; but it might be within the pur- 
view of the Home Secretary to relax the obliga- 
tion if we showed thnt additional accommodation 
was provided in that district. 

691. Aliunde?— Yea. 

692. If there was auy difficulty about the 
construction of the Act you would think that 
there should be a wise amendment to make that 
point clear ? — Certainly. 

693. Now about the 4th section, have you 
ever made au application to the Secretary or 
State under that section on behalf ol the Board. 
— We have in the Street Improvements. 

694. But not under the 1875 Act. W e had 
it in evidence from Mr. Richardson last year that 
no application had been made?—! think not 

o under 
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Chairman — continued. 

under the Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Act pure and simple. 

695. Can you tell me why that is? — We con- 
sidered that that Act applied to the immediate 
district, and we should not have been any wiser 
or better off, as I explained the other day, if we 
had attempted to obtain sites within a reasonable 
distance, because we should have to dispossess 
the individuals; and, to use the simile that I 
used before, we should have to dig two holes for 
one. 

696. Have the Board any power, under any of 
these Acts of Parliament, to build? — No, none. 

697. You meant to say that, if you at present 
were to use the ratepayers’ money for the pur- 
pose of erecting any building it would be ultra 
vires ? — Quite so. I may just qualify what I 
B&id the other day with reference to the advis- 
ability of building. I say it in the presence of 
my chairman, I was very doubtful what course 
our Board would take upon that. Of course, I 
do not express any view of the Board as a 
board, only express, as an officer, my own 
opinion. 

698. I will ask you a few questions, quite in- 
dependently of the Board ; You have had, I be- 
lieve, considerable experience in the poor parts 
of London, quite irrespective of your connection 
with the Board ? — Yes. 

699. Do you thiuk that it would be wise to build 
any of those large barracks which have been 
spoken of for the accommodation of the very 
poor class ? — That is a question that 1 can hardly 
answer you. It is a question almost of political 
economy. 

700. Do you think that they could be built so 
as to pay ? — We made a very careful calculation 
in the year 1875, when the Act was first promul- 
gated, and we took our cubical contents at about 
54, and we found, as I said last Thursday, that it 
would yield a profit of from 4 to 5 per cent., 
that is debiting the land with from 3 d. to 4 d. a 
foot, a9 the case may be. 

701. That would be a loss on the land, would 
it not ?— That we should have to bear in either 
case. 

702. So that in one of these cleared streets on 
which you have borne a loss, it would probably 
answer your purpose better to build some of 
these places than to let the land? — I do not 
want to advise putting ourselves in competition 
with any of the societies or building arrange- 
ments that have been made for the accommoda- 
tion of these classes ; and my desire, or rather my 
wish, as far as the building of the Board was con- 
cerned. was, that there should be no delay in 
covering that important site, Newport Market, 
which will enable the Board to carry on its 
western improvements at a quicker rate ; but if 
we had no proper tenders for that site then the 
Board, failing to create proper ground rents upon 
its own property, and so utilising the land for 
that purpose, will I apprehend, if you give that 
permission, be able to cover the site speedily, 
and thereby expedite that improvement which is 
now delayed very considerably. 

703. And if you confined yourselves to the 
building of houses for the very poor, you would 
not come into conflict with any of the other sets 


Chairman — continued. 

of people who build for rather a better class ? 

Yes, that is so. 

704. I understood you to say that in none of 
the places you know of, where the Peabody 
Trustees have built their buildings, have the 
actual inhabitants, except in very few cases, gone 
into the new buildings ? — I gave evidence with 
regard to the Whitechapel scheme, that where 
1 1 first went in one now remains, and I believe 
that very few (I speak only from hearsay) of the 
original inhabitants of Bedfordbury have gone 
back there. 

705. But the people who have gone into these 
new buildings have left other houses empty 
where they were living before? — Yes. 

706. And probably it may be that some of the 
poorer people have gone into the houses that 
have been so emptied ? — It is so, no doubt. 

707. So that, although the old inhabitants do 
not go into the new buildings, there may still 
nevertheless be a general rise in the habitations; 
they will go into better habitations than they 
were in before, though not into the new build- 
ings put up upon the site ? — Yes, that would 
be so. 

708. The inhabitants of the different areas 
which have been cleared under this Act by the 
Board no doubt differ in character very much, do 
they not ; some, for instance, were inhabited by 
the Jews? — Yes. 

709. And some, wc have had in evidence, were 
simply resorts of thieves and prostitutes ? — Yes. " 

710. But no one would wish tlnitthe thieves and 
prostitutes should be huddled together again in 
the same place, whatever the houses were that 
were built ; in that you agree ? — Quite so. 

711. And one of the great advantages of 
clearing out those sites is, that it is found, as a 
matter of fact, that these people, being once dis- 
placed, do not congregate together again, at all 
events, for some timer— I apprehend that if they 
are displaced they are drawn together again by 
that mutual attraction which takes place with 
people of that peculiar character. 

712. They cannot all get together? — No. 

713. Would it he a wise provision to leave it 
to the confirming authorities, subject to the 
Secretary of State, to inquire, by local inquiry 
or through an arbitrator, how far it is necessary 
in each particular case to provide for the accom- 
modation of the people who have been dis- 
placed? — Yes. 

714. Not to make it an actual imperative rule, 
but to leave each case to be decided as it comes 
up ? — Yes. 

715. For instance, if we were to take a case 
where there were a considerable number of 
costermongers together, it is necessary for that 
particular trade that they should be tolerably 
near to one of the markets where they get their 
supplies, and it would be very hard to send those 
people out into the country ? — Y es. 

716. And the same with other trades; the 
same with the dock labourers, where they can 
live close to their labour ; and the same where 
the earnings do not depend solely upon those of 
the head of the family, but where, in the ifn - 
mediate locality, the other members of the family 
are enabled to get daily work? — Yes, those are 

b matters 
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Chairman — continued. 

matters which are entitled to very great con- 
sideration. 

717. Therefore you would not disapprove of 
the plan which would leave it to be decided 
according to each case by the conforming autho- 
rity, subject to the Secretary of State, alter due 
inquiry? — Yes, the honourable Member for 
Andover asked me some questions with reference 
to the dispossession and dispersion of the inhabit- 
ants of the Sun-streetand Worship-street improve- 
ment ; I have had a statement made which I will 
put in evidence, but I must correct one part of 
ft I said they went to Walworth, to Stratford, 
and to Chelsea; they go to Walworth and to 
Stratford I find, but to Chelsea they have not 
gone. 

718. Can you tell me in round numbers the 
population that has been or will be displaced by 
all the schemes ? — There nre 22,000 disturbed and 
taken away on the present schemes for which 
accommodation is provided, and 2,209 extra 
accommodations over and beyond. 

7 19. That is to say, accommodation provided in 
the schemes; it is not actually built? — Provided 
in the schemes. 

720. You would not say for a moment that it 
would be wke or politic to pull down the houses 
of 22,000 people without making some provision 
for some of the inhabitants somewhere ? — No, 
they arc taken down in sections. 

721. You would not suggest that in any Act 
of Parliament that obligation should be done 
away with? — No, that should certainly be under 
the discretion of the Home Secretary for the time 
being. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

722. Upon what principle have you made this 
estimate of the per-centages of the different im- 
provements ? — Twenty years’ purchase on the 
annual rental in commercial value. 

723. Take the Whitecross-street case: T see 
you bought that at 1Z. 2 s. 10<Z. per foot, and land 
reserved for trade purposes 1 Z. 5 s. ; had the rest 
of the land been reserved at an equal value you 
would have had no loss ? — Yes, but I was obliged 
to take this in all the schemes. We are a certain 
number of y ears before we can cover the land ; 
I cannot assume that anybody would take the 
entire commercial area at once, therefore I dis- 
count it, and allow one year’s peppercorn, and 
so on. 

724. How much do you allow ? — I take the 


Mr. John Hollond — continued, 
area at 1 s. instead of 1 s. 3 d., and cover it at 20 
years’ purchase. 

725. If you sold the property ultimately at 
1 Z. 5 s. there would have been no loss ; there 
would have been a gain? — But first you have to 
deduct all the lands to make the alleys ; you have 
not the entire area to deal with. 

Chairman. 

726. That is one of the great sources of loss? 
—Yes, the loss upon the whole scheme is 
130,000 Z., and I take exception to Mr. Yigers’ 
statement in the former evidence in the Blue 
Book. 

Sir James M‘Gu>el-Hogg. 

727. That is at Question 3679? — Yes. I look 
upon it in this light: if you have a building 
scheme you must provide all necessary approaches 
and adjuncts, and that is a part of the debit, of 
the loss. He cannot put one to one set of 
things and one to another ; he has ascribed what 
he calls “ local improvement,” that is the widen- 
ing of streets to one set; but all we know is 
that the exchequer of the Board has a represen- 
tation of so much acquisition, so much receipt, 
so much loss ; and you may manipulate and call 
it what you please, but there is a loss upou each 
separate srneme. We may say also that in 
local improvements the Board never contribute 
more than half, the other half being home by 
the vestry or parish in which the local improve- 
ment i9 situated. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

728. Is the loss in this case merely that which 
ia used for street improvements? — The loss is 
the loss in making the street approaches, in 
making the side adjuncts to give the building 
light. This reduces the area that you ultimately 
have left, after making your first purchase ; you 
must make all the approaches ; you must give 
your adjuncts for light and air; and all those 
when deducted give the total available area. 

729. The area that remains you could pro- 
bably sell at as good a price as you bought it at? 
— Yes. You can never get your land covered 
at once, and the larger the area the greater the 
time and trouble. The average of the Board’s 
covering is about four years ; therefore 20 years’ 
purchase for the disturbance, and four years, 
would be something like 17 years’ purchase on 
the rental. You have to look at it in all 
ways. 


Mr. John Grant, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

730. What are you? — Assistant engineer to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

^1. How long have you held that office? — 
Thirty-three years with them and their prede- 
cessors, the former Commissioners of Sewers. 

Sir James M‘ Gurel- Hogg. 

732. Have you had occasion to give your 
attention to such matters as are now being inves- 
tigated by this Committee ? — I have. 

733. Did you attend at Glasgow by the direc- 


Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg — continued, 
tion of the Board to inquire into the circum- 
stances under which labourers’ dwellings have 
been largely erected in that city ? — I did, in 
March 1877. 

734. Will you now state to the Committee 
the result of the investigations that you have 
made ? — I will put in a copy of the Report which 
I made. 

735. Is there anything in this Report that you 
would like shortly to bring before the Committee? 
— The pith of that Report is to this effect: that 

G 2 I found 
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Sir James M‘ Gurcl- Hogg— continued. 

I found in none of the Glasgow Improvement or 
Police Acts was there nny clause coiresponding 
in its restrictions to the 33rd section of the 
Metropolis Streets Improvements Act, 1877. 

Chairman. 

736. We need not go into that Act ? — By the 
22nd clause of the Glasgow Improvements Act, 
1866, the trustees were empowered to lay out 
the lands ns they might deem best, and sell or 
dispose of the ground or buildings, or any part of 
them, or lease or feu the same on such terms 
and subject to such conditions as they might fix 
upon, and might erect buildings on them, and 
generally deal with the lands, houses, and so 
forth, as absolute proprietors. By the 23rd clause 
they had power to erect and maintain such dwell- 
ings for the working and poorer classes as the 
trustees might from time to time think expe- 
dient. As a matter of fact, with the exception 
of two tenements or lodging-houses experi- 
mentally built at Drygate, the trustees did 
not build in accordance with that last-mentioned 
clause, but after six months’ notice of eject- 
ment, as per Clauses 28 and 29, and proving to 
the sheriff of Lanarkshire that other and suitable 
accommodation existed elsewhere within the city 
or its neighbourhood, they demolished the build- 
ings and sold the land, or let it by public auction 
to the highest bidder, the principal conditions 
being that no dwelling-house should have more 
than three rooms. The trustees under the same 
Act bought two estates at the east and west ends 
of Glasgow, laid out and constructed streets and 
roads, and sold these estates to builders at a clear 
profit of 20,000 l. The result of these operations 
was that in the 10$ years which had expired 
at the time of my visit the trustees had de- 
molished 2,901 dwellings, accommodating 12,969 
persons, and covering about 80 acres ; they had 
made or widened more than 50 streets, acquired 
and formed Alexandra Park, spent altogether 
1,801,298 L, including 100,000 1. for management 
and expenses of the Act, of which total they got 
back 80 per cent. For the remaining 20 per 
cent., or 360,000/., they devoted one-fourth of 
the land to the new streets, got their park, and 
effected such extensive improvements in the 
oldest and densest parts of Glasgow, as com- 
pletely changed the character of the localities. 
The original Improvements Act of 1866 has 
been continued by Amendment Acts, first in 
1871, and lastly in 1880. In all of these Acts 
the trustees are left free to sell or lease to the 
best advantage. They have had no difficulty 
down to the present time in getting the certifi- 
cate of the sheriff, that there was sufficient ac- 
commodation for the displaced tenants elsewhere, 
as they were able to show that from seven to 
eight times the amount of accommodation existed 
elsewhere. If this rule had been applied to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works’ operations, it 
would have been possible to show a much larger 
proportion of accommodation. For instance, 
when the Census of 1881 was taken, the unin- 
habited houses in the metropolis were found to 
be 36,929, and those that were in course of erec- 
tion at that time were 7,700, or 7^ per cent, and 
l£ per cent, respectively of the whole number of 
houses in the metropolis. Thus the empty 


Chairman — continued. 

houses contained accommodation for 291,000 per- 
sons, and those that were being built for 60,676 
persons more, making a total of upwards of 
350,000 persons; whereas the whole population 
displaced by the 14 schemes of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works Artizans* Dwellings Act was 
22,600. By the 23rd section of the Glasgow 
Improvements Act the trustees were empowered, 
if they thought proper, to build houses for the 
working classes, but with the exception of a small 
experiment that was made, in 1870, of'buildingjtwo 
lodging-houses, they had not exercised this power, 
and, down to the present time, they have not 
thought it advisable to exercise that power, 
though the question has been brought up a great 
many times at tlie meetings of the trustees. The 
trustees, so far from suffering loss by these 
operations of theirs, have profited, first, by the two 
lodging-houses which they, built in Dry gate-street, 
in 1870; secondly, by the sale of the ground at 
Dennistown, at the east cud of Glasgow ; thirdly, 
by laying out and selling to builders the estate 
at Overnewton, at the west end of Glasgow ; and 
fourthly, by the sale of the estate at Oatlands, 
in the south-east of Glasgow, 'i hey have, since 
1877, the time of iny visit, bought another estate 
of 5J acres in the north-east of Glasgow, which 
they arc proceeding to lay out for building 
in the same way as they did the two estates 
at Oatlands and Overnewton. I can produce, 
for the information of the Committee, the con- 
ditions of sale issued at the time of selling or 
leasing the lands upon those two estates. There 
is a manuscript clause in it, which is the only one 
fettering the construction, and it is to the effect 
that no one dwelling-house should have more 
than three rooms. 

Sir James M* Care/- Hogg. 

737. Are their clauses more or less stringent 
than ours? — There is no stringency at all. 
There is no stipulation as to rent. 

Chairman. 

738. There is no reason why you should be 
under that Act? — No, nor for the dwellings 
being built or continued for nny one class. 
Having seen the beneficial results of the free 
and uncontrolled action of the trustees under the 
Glasgow Improvement Acts, I came back with 
the decided opinion that if the Metropolitan 
Board of Works were left free to dispose to the 
best advantage of the surplus lands bought 
under their Street Improvement Acts, it would 
be better for the public, by allowing the im- 
provements to be carried out without delay, 
and by the economy which would be effected. 
Furthermore, my opinion was, and is, that no 
hardship would have been suffered even by 
the poorest persons displaced by ,the operations 
of the Board. Experience, I think, has shown 
since my visit to Glasgow five years ago that it 
was utterly impossible, even if it was desirable, 
to earmark the original tenants and replace them 
in other houses on or near the cleared sites- It 
seems therefore to me, and I state my opinion 
with all deference, to be a waste of public money 
to prevent improvements of the greatest import- 
ance and urgency from being carried out iu the 
vain attempt to effect that which in the nature of 

things 
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Chairman — continued. 

things is impossible, and would be of no benefit 
even to the working classes themselves. The 
land has cost the Board of Works four times as 
mtl ch as it has been possible to get for it under 
the Artizana Dwellings Act. 

Sir James M‘ Garel-IIogg. 

739. Do you consider that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works could in London carry into 
effect the re-housing of the labouring classes as 
well as was done in that case which you have re- 
ferred to in Glasgow; if not, what points of 
difference arc there; is there anything fresh 
that you would like to say beyond what you 
have already said ? — I have a statement here 
relating exclusively to the Artizans’ Dwellings 
Acts which, if 1 might be allowed, I would read 
as coutaining, in as brief a form as I could put 
them, my opinions upon the points that you have 
asked me. With respect to the Artizans’ Dwell- 
ings Acts, I am of opinion that the principle is 
unsound which would compel, require, authorise, 
or even permit a municipal authority at the pub- 
lic expense to purchase house property which 
had become unfit for occupation by reason of age, 
decay, neglect, and selfish indifference to the 
requirements of health and decency. To do eo 
would be to reward the owners who, in many cases, 
have bought for a nominal price worn-out pro- 
perties, only fit for being pulled down, and have 
got a much higher per-centage for their outlay 
than they could have got from property in good 
condition. I think it would be unjust to the 
owners of better property. I believe the princi- 
ple to be unsound that dwellings, any more than 
food or clothing, should be found for one class of 
the community at the expense of the rest. 

Chairman. 

740. Will you put that Paper in ? — These are 
my opinions. ( The Witness delivered in the 
Paper .) 

Sir James M‘ Gurtl-Hogg. 

741. Can you state shortly the remedy that 
you would apply to get rid of the slums and 
rookeries of the metropolis; have you anything 
more to say beyond what you have already said? 
— I think that the municipal authorities should 
be clothed with much stronger powers for dealing 
with bad property, property that is either struc- 
turally unfit or sanitarily unfit ; I would not allow 
any municipal authority to buy such property 
with a view of making it better; but I would 
compel those owning the property cither to put 
it in a proper state or pull it down. 

Chairman. 

742. You went to Glasgow to inquire into 
this matter? — Yes. 

743. Are you aware, before the Glasgow Street 
Improvements Act, where the great portion of 
the labouring population were living in Glasgow ? 
— Yes. 

744. Where?— In the old part of Glasgow 
reaching up to the cathedral. 

745. In the centre ? — Not in the centre as it 
is now ; it is more to the east of Glasgow. 

746. I wish to know whether the labouring 
population who were living in the centre of Glas- 
gow had not to walk to their work, which lay 

0.69. 


Chairman — continued. 

out of the centre ? — No, 1 think it would be the 
reverse process, most of the work lying in the 
centre of Glasgow. I have known Glasgow since 
I was a boy ; 1 wa3 born there, and I lived not 
a very great way from it. 

747. But still a great portion of the work 
which was going on was not going on in the 
centre of the town ? — There is a great deal in 
the centre ; of course the manufactories of cotton 
and iron, and other works, are upon the out- 
skirts. 

748. That is exactly what I was referring to. 
There was a great deal of going out into the 
outskirts ? — A great deal. 

749. I understand, and understood when I was 
in Glasgow a few years ago, that Mr. Morrison’s 
idea at that time was that if you took a pair of 
compasses and put one leg of the compasses 
where these people were working, and the other 
where they were dwelling in the interior, it 
appeared that it was just as convenient to them 
when you reversed the compass and made them 
live on the outside instead of living in the centre 
of the town? — Yes. 

750. They would be just as near their work, 
and would be much better housed? — Better 
housed, certainly. 

751. That was an illustration given to me by 
Mr. Morrison when I visited Glasgow in 1874? 
— I met Mr. Morrison, and had a great deal of 
conversation with him, and I have a Paper which 
ho published on that subjeet. 

752. You do not. object to that statement of 
mine?— No; except in this, that Glasgow is a 
more densely populated place than London is, on 
the average, 

753. Now in regard to the overcrowding in 
Glasgow, there was at that time a very great 
deal of overcrowding, was there not ? — A very 
great deal. 

754. And this was pointed out to me, that 
from the fact of a great number of places having 
been pulled down the overcrowding had become 
worse ; did you go into that question at all ?— 

I went into the question in consequence of the 
clause in their Act requiring them to get the 
certificate of the Sheriff of Lanarkshire, that 
there was sufficient accommodation elsewhere, 
before they could take down houses ; and as I 
have stated both in the printed report which I 
have handed in, and in tne statement which I 
have now made, they had no difficulty whntever 
in showing that at the time they made the 
different clearances there existed from seven to 
eight times the amount of empty accommodation 
that there was in the houses which they were 
about to pull down. 

755. That is exactly what I understood, but 

nevertheless, notwithstanding all that, the resuit 
was a great increase of overcrowding? — No, I 
think not. -■ 

756. Did you inquire into that fact ? — 1 es, I 
did, and I have given in the report which I have 
handed in, the number of empty houses in the 
different years, one after another. 

757. I do not talk about empty houses : I ask 
whether in the crowded places in Glasgow there 
did not succeed the first operation of their Act 
great overcrowding? — I think not. The infor- 
mation which they gave to me was rather to the 

q 3 effect 
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effect that they extended their operations over 
such a length of time that it never produced any 
marked difference for the worse. 

768. Did you inquire from the police upon that 
matter? — Not the police; I met Mr. Morrison 
and I met the town clerk, and the surveyor and 
engineer to the City and their several assistants, 
and I went to see the places mentioned in my 
report 

759. You take this broad view : that you would 
not compel any municipal authority or such a 
body as the Board of Works, either to buy the 
houses at all, or if they had bought them you 
would then free them from all obligation as to 
building up? — I would. 

760. In fact, you would destroy both parts of 
the Acts absolutely, both the destructive part cf 
the Act and the constructive part of the Act ? — 
Both of them, with the exception of this : that 
where property was unfit for human habitation 
the municipal authority ought to have power to 
cause it either to be shut up or taken down. 

761. But you would not have it bought? — 
No. 

762. And would not have any rebuilding ?— I 
would not have it bought or rebuilt upon their 
authority, i. e., by them. 

763. You are the engineer to the Board ? — 
Yes, assistant-engineer. 

764. Is that the advice that you have tendered 
to the Board? — That is the result of my report, 
which I have handed in. 

765. Is that the advice which you, as engineer 
or sub-engineer, tendered to your Board? — 
It is. 

766. From the commencement of the Act of 
1875?— From the commencement of 1877. In 
1877 I was sent down. 

767. Therefore you have always held up to the 
Board, us far as you could, that both parts of the 
Act were wrong ? — Yes. 

768. And you have induced all the members of 
the Board whom you could, by your advice, to 
act upon that opinion? — My duty was done when 
I made my report ; but I have not hesitated to 
express my opinion to different members. Offi- 
cially I have had no occasion to do more than 
hand in my report. 

769. So far as you have gone your influence 
has been used against both the provisions of the 
Act ? — That is the inference of my report. 

Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg. 

770. But you were never consulted as to the 
Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act beyond 
this ? — I was not either before or after. 

771. You have never given your opinion in 
any way, except in this Paper ? —No. 

Mr. John Holland. 

772. Do I rightly understand you to say that 
supposing that you had to carry out in London 
an Act such as the Glasgow Act, you would pro- 
tect the working classes from undue disturbance 
by destroying the houses gradually? — Just so.' 

773. That, you consider, is one of the main 
features of the Glasgow Act? — It is. 


Mr. Torrens. 

774. You became the advising engineer of the 
Board in 1877 ? — I have been assistant engineer 
to this Board since its formation, and was°seven 
years before the formation of this Board engineer 
to the previous Commissioners of Sewers. 

775. But your attention was specially directed 
to this subject in 1877 ? — 1877 was the first time, 
and the only time, that I have been officially called 
upon to take any part. 

776. Wus the impression left upon your mind 
from what you saw in Glasgow, and from what 
you heard there, favourable to the policy of the 
Glasgow Corporation ; did you think they were 

wise in obtaining the Act and in carrying it out? 

They have acted, I think, very wisely indeed. 
They were empowered to do things which they 
did not think it wise to do ; for instance, to devote 
the land, or any part of the land, if they thought 
proper, exclusively to dwellings for the poorest 
classes ; they have not followed that policy. 
They were authorised by another clause to build, 
and they have not built, with the exception 
of lodging-houses, from which they derive a 
profit. 

777. The reason why they did not build was, 
as I understood from the Provost when he was 
here, that they found it easy always to let the land 
which they had iu their power to persons who 
would build? — They found no difficulty what- 
ever. 

778. And they took care always to let sufficient, 
and to have sufficient occupied for building for a 
particular house before they pulled it down ? — 
Yes. 

779. Did you suggest to the Metropolitan 
Board in London any similar policy ? — No, the 
result of my observation was that it was unneces- 
sary for the Board to do it, and I think I have 
proved that, by the result of the census of 1881. 
There were at the time of the taking of that 
census unoccupied houses to the number of about 
37,000, besides about 7,000 more that were being 
built. 

780. But am I not correct in asking you 
whether Parliament has not been advised that in 
the course of the 10 years to winch your observa- 
tion applies there are fewer houses in London, in 
proportion to the population, than there were ? — 
No, you will find, on examining the three last de- 
cennial censuses, as also by examining the annual 
reports of the Police Commissioner’s, that the 
proportion of occupants per house is almost ex- 
actly the same in each one of those decennial 
periods, namely, 7 f persons per house. 

781. The accommodation, I apprehend, of any 
population is not merely the number of cubic 
feet that are occupied by the buildings, but is 
the accessibility and obtainability, so to speak, of 
the house accommodation. Is it not true that 
the total rateable house property in London is 
greater in proportion to the population than it 
was ? — The house property in existence at the 
last census for the population was as great as it 
was 10 years before. I can give you the 
figures. 

782. Have you here the Return of your own 
Board that was presented to Parliament some 
three or four years ago ? — I have not, and as I 
have not had anything to do with making the 

Return, 
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Eeturn, I should not bo able to say anything 
about it. The census of the 4th of April 1881, 
save the unrevised number of the population as 
returned to me from the Registrar General’s 
Office at 3,814,571 ; of inhabited houses, 486,286 ; 
of uninhabited houses, 36,929 ; and of houses 
building, 7,700. The uninhabited houses formed 
7 per cent, of the whole number ; those building 
1 J per cent. more. The uninhabited houses would 
afford accommodation, allowing the same average 
number per house, for 291,000 persons; those 
being built would accommodate 60,676, making 
together 351,676 persons. The census in 1871 
showed a population of 3,266,987 ; the number 
of inhabited houses at that time was 419,642 : 
the increase in the number of houses in 10 years 
was 69,353 ; the proportion of persons per house 
in 1871 was 7-785 ; and in 1881 the proportion 
was 7-837 ; so that for all practical purposes they 
were alike. 

783. Are the figures that, you give there the 
total number of rateable houses or inhabited 
houses ? — They are returned as inhabited houses. 

784. Then plus that there is the whole of the 
rateable property that is not inhabited, the whole 
of the mercantile property? — That is exactly 
what was returned to me. 

785. I want to know what the figure means; 
was it the rateable value that was rctnrned 


Mr. Torrens — continued, 
there or the inhabited houses? — The inhabited 
houses. 

Sir Henry Holland. 

786. You said that in Glasgow they had only 
built two houses in Drygatc-street ? — Two tene- 
ments, they call them lodging-houses. 

787. But it is the case, is it not, that they have 
built three lodging-houses, and that two other 
lodging houses are in progress for the homeless 
poor? — They have now Duilt seven lodging-houses 
for letting to men and women at 3d. and 4d. a 
night ; that is done, according to the town clerk’s 
letter to me, as a matter of safety. 

Chairman. 

788. How a matter of safety? — In a sanitary 
point of view. From a criminal point of view 
there were large numbers of people hovering 
between working honestly aud living dishonestly. 

Sir Henry Holland. 

789. Those houses were not built, so to 
speak, to meet the persons displaced by improve- 
ments, but rather to provide for the floating 
population of the lowest kind, you may almost 
say semi-criminal? — Yes, generally speaking 
single persons, men or women without families ; 
in fact, exclusively so ; they will not take 
families. 


Mr. Robert Reid, called in; aud Examined. 

Chair man. Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg— continued. 


790. What is your exact position with refer- 
ence to the Metropolitan Board of Works? — I 
am in an independent position, but I am often 
called in to advise the Board. 

791. Are you consulting engineer ? — No, I 
am a surveyor. I have had many cases against 
the Board ; some of them settled adversely to 
them ; and in many cases I have been consulted 
by them. 

792. You have been a surveyor for a large 
number of years ? — Nearly 40. 

Sir James M 1 Garel-Hogg. 

793. You are a surveyor and auctioneer in large 
practice in London ? — Yes. 

794. Have you not, during the last 30 years, 
bad considerable experience as a land surveyor in 
London ? — I have. 

795. Have you not sold property very largely 
at the Auction Mart, and were you not some few 
years since concerned in the sale of a large area 
of houses in Whitechapel, let to weekly tenants ? 
— I have sold by auction at the Mart, during the 
last 30 years, properties of considerable value, 
and iu October 1877, and April 1878, I sold 236 
houses in Spitalfields, covering an area of about 
3 a, Or. 15 p., and let principally to weekly 
tenants, at rents amounting to about 8,000 1. 
per annum, aud they produced at auction 
115,960 l. 

796. Have you had occasion to consider the 
terras of the Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Improvement Act, both as a surveyor concerned 
for claimants, and as a witness on the part of 
the Board, in several cases of appeals from the 
. 0.69. 


final awards of arbitrators ? — I have, very fre- 
quently. 

797. Do you consider that it will ever be pos- 
sible, under the terms of the Artizans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Acts to clear sites densely 
covered by unhealthy tenements except at u 
very great cost? — It can only be done at very 
(rreat cost, and I find on referring to the data 
that the cost of the 6ix sites cleared and since 
purchased by the Peabody Trustees ranged from 
11 5. 6 d. to 37 s. 3 d. per foot. 

798. Will not that cost be augmented if the 
Board has to acquire sanitary property for the 
purpose of re-housing the labouring classes ? — 
It would certainly be so. When they have, to 
purchase sanitary property it is more expensive 
than that within the condemned area. 

Chairman. 

799. That is not part of the obligation in the 

Act of Parliament?— In some cases they have 
had to take sanitary property to complete the 
schemes. ^ 

800. In order to get light and air, not for the 
purpose of housing the people?— They could 
not very well house them without the light and 

Sir James M c Garel-Hogg . 

801. Are the areas which have been acquired 
by the Board under the Artizans’ and Labourers' 
Dwellings Improvement Acts, when cleared, 
better adapted for commercial purposes than tor 
the erection of labourers’ dwelling's ? — You would 
get a larger rental without a doubt. 

802. Do you consider that there would be 
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Sir James M 1 Garel-Hogg — continued, 
much demand for sites for labourers’ dwellings if 
the obligation was imposed upon the lessee or 
purchaser perpetually to dedicate such sites to 
artiznns’ or labourers’ dwellings ? — I do not. I 
think that any restrictions are prejudicial to 
letting or purchasing, and an obligation to dedi- 
cate in perpetuity, for any special purpose, 
seriously depreciates the saleable value of pro- 
perty, and when restricted to labourers’ dwellings 
would largely do so, as they might prove unsuc- 
cessful from change of circumstances ; and as 
they could he applied to no other purpose they 
would be altogether unmarketable. 

803. Speaking generally, would you consider 
the price of 3 d. per foot, obtained by the Hoard 
from the Peabody Trustees for sites to be dedi- 
cated to labourers’ dwellings, as much as the 
Board could reasonably have expected to obtnin 
under the conditions of the agreement ? — I have 
carefully considered the areas and made diligent 
inquiry where sites have been covered by com- 
panies, and my opinion is that, looking at the 
sites altogether - , there are some cheap at 3 d. per 
foot and some dear at 3 d. per foot ; but taking 
the six sites together I think the price is as 
reasonable and fair a price as could be obtained 
under the circumstances. 

804. Have you formed any opinion as to the 
means that should be taken to clear away such 
houses as are included in the artizans’ area, and 
can you suggest a way in which the accommoda- 
tion can be provided for the persons displaced ? 
— I believe the most satisfactory way of finding 
accommodation for the persons displaced would 
be to give them a few pounds, according to cir- 
cumstances, to pay expenses, and leave them to 
find their own dwellings, and that they would 
readily do so, and the houses included in the 
artizans’ areas could then be cleared away. 

805. Do you think that the inhabitants of these 
slums would be permitted to occupy the build- 
ings oflhe Peabody Trustees, and other places of 
the same character? — The Peabody Trustees 
will not permit them to occupy their buildings, 
and such is more or less the case with all the 
artizans’ dwellings companies, and thus the per- 
sons, such as men with large families and small 
wages, for whom it is more particularly desired 
to provide dwellings, arc excluded. The lowest 
classes, however, would probably not live in them 
if they had the opportunity. 

806. Do yon think that, without compulsorv 
powers, a body like the Metropolitan Board of 
Works could acquire areas for the erection of 
labourers’ dwellings? — It would be found quite 
impracticable to purchase anj- area of any extent 
without compulsory powers. 

807. Would it not be difficult to suggest where 
an open space of this kind could be obtained near 
the metropolis? — I know of no areas within a 
couple of miles of Charing Cross, and have re- 
cently applied to more than 30 of the principal 
surveyors in London without being able to find a 
suitable area. 

808. If sites are cleared for the erection of 
labourers’ dwellings in order that the sites com- 
prised in the artizans’ area may be devoted to 
commercial purposes, would not the new sites 
often be occupied by labourers’ dwellings, bo that 
there would still be an ultimate displacement of 


[ Continued. 


Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg— continued, 
the labouring classes ? — I know of no areas which 
do not contain an existing population quite as 
dense as those for which it is desired to provide • 
and hence, in satisfying one difficulty, another 
would be created. 

809. Have you read the form of tender for 
letting the Whitechapel area before it was let to 
the Peabody Trustees, and do you consider it ob- 
jectionable? — I have; and I consider the con- 
ditions, arbitrary as they appear to he, would not 
interfere with the letting. They are almost 
identical with those under which lands belonging 
to the Corporation of the City of Loudon, the 
City Companies, and charitable bodies are offered 
and difficulties are not found to arise therefrom. 
This is, no doubt, owing to its being well known 
and invariably found that the architects or sur- 
veyors of such bodies do not require unreason- 
able modifications or alterations in plans prepared 
in accordance with the description of building 
which it is well known to both parties to the 
tender it is desired should be erected. Moreover, 
similar conditions are not found to act pre- 
judicially where lands are let by public auction, 
and the names of the architects are not published. 
It is obvious that owners of land on which it is 
desired to secure ground rents would not long 
permit the prejudices or crotchets of their archi- 
tects to interfere with the object in view. The 
conditions of the Board also give further security 
against caprice by the provision that the Secre- 
tary of State shall have a voice in the matter. 

810. Is it not the practice in large building 
estates to put the lessees very much into the 
hands of the surveyor or architect of the owner, 
and does this practically interfere with the letting 
of the land ? — They are frequently put into the 
hands of surveyors and architects, and I do not 
find that it in any way interferes with the letting 
of the land. 

Mr. John Holland. 

811. You said something about dedicating 
lands in perpetuity to artizans’ dwellings ; is that 
ordered by the Act? — It has recently been 
limited to 10 years. 

812. Does it not strike you that if it is limited 
to 10 years it would be possible for anyone to 
buy these lands cheaply for artizans’ dwellings, 
and use them for that purpose for 10 years, and 
sell them subsequently for commercial purposes 
at a greatly increased price? — If they once 
erect buildings they would be far too expensive 
to remove ; you would have to dear the ground 
again and destroy an immense amount of valu- 
able property. 

813. Supposing that they were much more 
valuable for commercial purposes it might pay to 
do that? — It might, but they must be very much 
more valuable, because there would be many 
thousands of pounds spent upon the area. 

Mr. Rankin. 

814. You said you did not know of any areas 
within two miles of Charing Cross that could be 
used for building artizans’ dwellings; do you 
know of any areas within five miles?— When 
you get into the suburbs there are plenty ; West 
Ham, in Essex, for instance. 

815. Is 
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Mr. Rankin — continued. 

815. Is five miles too far for workmen to come 
if they have tramways or railways? — No, I do 
not think it is. It has always appeared to me 
that n vast number of the working class could be 
provided for by means of tramways and railways 
if it were made incumbent upon the railway and 
tramway companies to carry the labouring classes 
at convenient hours in the morning and evening, 
and on Saturdays in the middle of the day, at a 
low rate of fare. My impression has always been 
that it would be much better lor them instead of 
concentrating so many of the working classes upon 
a limited area ; it would be much more to their 
health and benefit ; in fact many of them do 
avail themselves of it. I travel down a line of 
railway ni»ht and morning, and I find that 
whereas at Westbourne Park station ten years ago 
scarcely any working men got out, now between 
five anti six at night an immense number do alight; 
in fact the third class carriages are crammed to suf- 
focation. A few years ago a very large number of 
houses in the neighbourhood of Westbourne Park 
w ere un tenanted ; I have had occasion to visit them 
recently, and they arc all now tenanted by re- 
spectable artizans. A painter takes a house at 
8 s. or 10 s. a week, and he takes another work- 
man who works with him as a joiner, and they 
divide the house between them. 

816. You said you would give those who were 
dislodged from the condemned dwellings a certain 
sum of money, and that they would easily find 
other dwellings ; are there, in your opinion, 
many unoccupied dwellings in the metropolis 
where those persons could be taken in? — It 
would be difficult to point them out in densely 
populated positions, but practically there is no 
difficulty about it. They settle themselves much 
more comfortably and conveniently to their own 
wishes if they have the money, and are allowed 
to use it in any way they like. 

817. Do you know the number of unoccupied 
dwellings in the metropolis? — I do not. 

818. Would I be right in saying that about 
45,000 persons could be accommodated at the 
present time in unoccupied houses? — Within 
what area ; within five miles of Charing Cross? 

819. In the metropolitan district ? — In the me- 
tropolitan area there are plenty of empty houses ; 
there have been hundreds of houses of a 6mall 
class built lately. 

Mr. Torrens. 

820. I understood you to say you would prefer 
giving a small sum of money as compensation 
where there was a dispossession, to attempting 
the replacing of people in other houses? — I see 
no reason why it should not succeed. There would 
be no difficulty about it if you gave them the 
money ; they would find a place satisfactory to 
themselves, and you would get rid of the 
difficulty. 

821. When you say “get rid of the difficulty - ,” 
you mean that you would get rid of the people ? 
— And the difficulty of housing them. 

822. But you have not got rid of the slums? 
—As to the slums, if Mr. Torrens’ Act were 
applied as it might be, it would get rid of the 
slums. 

823. In other words, there are zones round 
the centre of the metropolis which are perhaps 
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Mr. Toirens — continued, 
not -definable, but which are distinguishable by 
tbeir densicy of population? — There are not so 
many zones, but there is a great centre. 

824. You spoke of Westbourne Park, and that 
district ; how far is that from the centre of the 
working population ? — It would be more than 
two miles from the Post Office. 

825. Beyond that there is a district not so 
thickly populated?— Yes, beyond that there are 
a great many ; Fulham, for instance. The Dis- 
trict Railway lately opened a station there. 

826. Have you had occasion to go into the 
actual condition of these outer rims or zones, or 
whatever you call them ? — I am now engaged in 

reparing the particulars of sale of 25 acres of 
ouses and various buildings in Camberwell, ancl 
I have been into every one of the houses ; I do 
not know how many hundred yet ; I have not 
summed up the whole, but with the exception of 
those in the High-street and some of the prin- 
cipal streets, they are all occupied by the work- 
ing classes. Some of the people have been 
there for 60 years and 70 years, and one man is 
90 years old, and his father was in the house be- 
fore him. 

827. How many families are there generally 
in a house ?— These houses are very small. 

828. Are they cottages? — Some of the houses 
have eight- roomed houses ; in many of them there 
is a family in each room. 

829. Take the northern side of London, and I 
am not going too far from St. Giles’s, we will 
say, have you had occasion to ascertain, for in- 
stance, so that you might report upon it if called 

• upon, what is the condition of the inhabitancy of 
the district north of Holbom and north of the 
New-road?— The alleys and courts in Gray’s 
Inn-lane are very densely populated, and if you 
get up to Somers Town there are a great 
many streets very densely populated. Many of 
the houses have been .pulled down by the Mid- 
land Railway. 

830. Do "you know Stroud Vale?— I know 
there is such a place where artizans’ dwellings 
have been built. 

831. Could you tell the Committee now what 
your opinion is as to the density of the inhabitancy 
of Stroud Vale ? — No, I could uot tell you. 

832. So if the people are turned out from the 
centre, and are left to shift for themselves, and to 
go to a district within a reasonable limit like 
Stroud Vale, you cannot tell what becomes of 
them there as regards density ? — No. 

833. Consequently you do not know whether 
the slum is only transferred from the centre to 
the outer rim ? — There are a great many slums 
in the outer rim. 

834. Does not slums go on oozing outwards? 
— It does everywhere exist, and that is where, 
as I just now said, there is a strong hand wanted 
to destroy the houses in those places. 

835. Is there nothing to be done to reinstate 
them? — Yes; I would suggest that wherever a 
house is let in lodgings to weekly tenants there 
should be a competent authority to examine the 
house. 

836. Over the whole property of London ?— 
Over the whole property in these dense posi- 
tions. 

837. And who should be the authority ? —It 

H has 
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Mr. Torrens — continued. 

has not been carried out by the vestries. It 
might be carried out by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. It must be some independent person 
who has nothing whatever to do with the vestries, 
and outside the control of the parties who have 
an interest in, and who possibly derive an income 
from some of the houses. I have known in my 
own experience on many occasions that these 
houses do belong to gentlemen who hold a paro- 
chial position, and consequently (or, at least, it 
appears to me that that is the cause ; I can assign 
no other) the law is not enforced. A short time 
ago, in Edmund-place, Aldersgate-street, I had 
occasion for a client to destroy about 40 houses 
occupied by the working classes, and had nego- 
tiations to" complete with the Commissioners of 
Sewers and the Goldsmiths’ Company a scheme 
for re-building. I could not pull them down un- 
less I left the ground vacant, which would have 
been a great nuisance, and had to keep the houses 
in my hands six months after the original ground 
lease expired. The moment I became possessed 
of the houses, though 1 had only to keep them 
up six months, I was applied to to provide 
drains, and to do a variety of other things. I 
believe, judging from the state of the houses 
when they came into my hands, there had been 
no such rigid enforcement of sanitary rules for a 
very long time before. 

838. If 1 understood your evidence rightly, the 
upshot of your advice would be that you would 
only call in the Board of Works, or arm the 
Board of Works with the power to pull down, 
if necessary, any houses or dilapidated or unsani- 
tary dwellings, and compensate the people 
moderately for the dispossession, and when they 
went into the outer rim to prevent them from 
being too thickly populated, you would give 
power to the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
superintend, investigate, and control the letting 
of houses in that neighbourhood ? — Not the let- 
ting. In every case where a house is let to weekly 
tenants, I would suggest that power be given 
to an authority to enter and view, and enforce the 
maintaining in repair in a manner that would be 
required by the covenants usual in leases, and 
the providing of adequate cisterns and water- 
closet accommodation. I have frequently seen 
in one street houses in good condition forming 
exceedingly comfortable dwellings, and others of 
the same .age, but grossly neglected, and unfit to 
live in, owing to their being rented by a class of 
men, who are very numerous, who, with little or 
no capital, make good incomes by taking as 
many houses as they can obtain, and subletting 
to weekly tenants, executing no repairs they can 
possibly avoid, and extracting very high rents, 
frequently double the amount they pay. The 
expense of supervision might be met by a small 
license fee. Where repairs are not executed in 
pursuance to order, the authority should have the 
power to do them, and to charge the owner with 
the cost ; that is, supposing the property is capa- 
ble of repair. Even in the Newport-markct site 
there are many houses that might be repaired 
and maintained if they had been looked after a 
few years ago ; and if there had been proper super- 
vision, it appears to me there would be no 
lack of appropriate dwellings for the working 
classes. 


Mr. Torrens — continued. 

839. Have you calculated what amount of staff 
it would require to enable the Board of Works 
in addition to its other engagements, to look after 
the inhabitants of the whole of the outer por- 
tions of London ? — 1 think it might be met by a 
fee. It is not the letting, but the occasional 
visiting that is required. Poor people are 
afraid to speak to anyone going in. When I 
visit them, they fancy sometimes I am an in- 
spector, and they are afraid of being turned out if 
they make the slightest complaint. If a man of 
experience went there the supervision might be 
kept up. It is a miserable state that these houses 
are allowed to get into because men want to 
make as large a profit as they can. With regard 
to the Peabody Buildings, I find by taking out 
the figures that they provide for about two per- 
sons a room. Now it has always appeared to me 
that the people who ought to be provided for are 
those who have large families. I have found 
them located seven or eight in a room, in a 
most miserable state. Their wages are very 
small. I have seen heaps of something they call 
bedding in a room, and the whole furniture com- 
prising only a chair and a table. Those are the 
people who are not provided for by the model 
dwelling-houses, and it seems to me very hard 
indeed that they should remain as they arc, and 
I believe that altering those houses would not be 
anything like the expense of pulling down and 
making model lodging-houses. 

840. What do you mean by altering them? — 
Improving them. 

841. Who would alter or improve them? — 
You might have a general plan suggested and 
considered. For instance, some of those houses 
have been built for private individuals. Those 
very houses in Newport-market, put up in the 
reign of Queen Anne, and in Dndley-street 
in the reign of Charles, were built for the accom- 
modation of one family. There is only one water- 
closet, one cistern, one scullery, and yet you find 
every room in the house occupied by a family. 

842. I want to know what remedy is to be 
effected ? — The remedy could be effected by the 
erection of a rear building, and so increasing the 
accommodation. 

843. Who is to make the additional building? 
— I would enforce it upon the owners of the pro- 
perty if it were practicable. 

844. Do you consider it practicable for the 
occupiers and owners of properties to alter their 
private houses ? — It could only be enforced by 
Act of Parliament. 

845. Who is to be the authority to do it ?— 
I think if it is too much labour for the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, an authority should be 
appointed for it. 

846. A new authority ? — It could, be done if 
earned out in the way I have suggested. I have 
seen many houses destroyed that I think could 
have been saved, and the expense would have 
heen much less had sanitary steps been carried 
out in those cases. 

847. What we want to get at is the remedy ; 
I thought, perhaps, you could suggest something 
to lead us to a remedy as to what the authority 
was to be, and how their powers were to be exer- 
cised? — I hardly presume to go so far as that; 
it is a matter which I thought might come under 
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Mr. Torrens — continued, 
the cognizance of such a body as the Board of 
Works, and that any staff might be made self-pay- 
ing by a license fee ; there is a large amount of 
property of this kind for which large rents are 
obtained, by being improperly let, and it is only 
far if they are let at high rents, that the houses 
should be complete in a sanitary point of view. 

848. I will give you an instance of houses not 
in the suburbs at all, but in a street like Lambs’ 
Conduit-street, in the neighbourhood of Holborn, 
which would not. exactly come under your 
description of having been built in former times 
for a single family, but which have been occupied 
by a family ; houses with a good shop under- 
neath, and let out in lodgings above ; you know, 

I suppose, what the number of families are at 
present in such houses as those ? — I should not 
suppose that the houses in Lambs’ Conduit- 
street are densely occupied. 

849. Would you be surprised if I told you 
that, without exception, there is on every floor a 
family, and that there is often a family in every 
room ?— Every floor I should suppose would hold 
a separate family. 

850. That makes six families ? — I should 
hardly have thought tlrnt there would have been 
a family iu every room in Lambs” Conduit- 
street. 

851. Would you compel those houses to be 
altered ? — Where they are let to weekly tenants 
they should provide the accommodation necessary 
for weekly tenants to live iu. 1 could tell you 
of houses in Newport Market where the rack 
rental being 40 ?., 80 l. and 90 l. are produced by 
the weekly rents, the owner could get a fair 
amount for his property, and the middleman who 
takes it (but I would get rid of middlemen as far 
as possible) could get a fair legitimate profit 
without screwing 100 per cent, out of the rents. 
I can give you details where every room is 
occupied, and instead of two people occupying 
rooms, as they are able to do in the Peabody 
Buildings at 2 s. or 3 s., these people are paying 
4 s. 6 d. to 5 s. for much worse accommodation ; 
in fact, it is horrible accommodation. 

Mr. Cropper. 

852. I get the impression from you that you 
do not think that the people who are turned out 
desire special accommodation in the quarter of the 
town from which they are turned out? — Very 
many of them do, I think, aud they find it. 

853. In fact they are occupied in those parts 
of the town where they live '! — Many of them 
are. Many take the opportunity when once they 
are turned out of going away. If they have 
lived a long . time in these places, like the people 
who will be removed from Camberwell who have 
been living there 30 and 40 years, they will never 
go if left alone, but if removed from there, they 
might not elect to live in houses close by, par- 
ticularly if there were cheap trains ; anil, con- 
sidering that the railway companies have great 
privileges, it appears to me that a concession to 
the railways might include a stipulation that they 
should provide cheap trains at reasonable hours 
in the morning and evening. 

854. That is not what I ask ; I want to know 
whether you think they would have to come back 
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■ Mr. Cropper— continued, 
daiiy to the places where you turn them out of? 
—No, a great many of them would not ; their 
occupation is changed. A working man and his 
sons, the members of a family, cannot live for 
30 years employed in one place. 

855. I am aware that the people prefer to live 
where they and their children nave long lived, 
in London, as in Ireland and elsewhere ; but 
you think that it is not because their occupation 
leads them to prefer the place, but merely because 
they find themselves there ? — I think if they were 
once removed they would go far away into the 
suburban district. 

856. And it would be as profitable for them, 
according to your observation, to do that as to 
stay where they find themselves ? — Quite. 

857. According to your idea, by a small pay- 
ment to each of these people they would be just 
as well off after they were turned out as before ? 
— They would gradually suit themselves ; there is 
no doubt of that. I have spoken to many of these 
people at Camberwell, and have asked whether 
teliy would like these model dwellings. There 
is one going to be put up in Peckham; they have 
a great horror of it, but I think that if they had 
the opportunity of going into comfortable dwellings 
they would not go back to these places, and if 
they were removed from these places they would 
find themselves more comfortable than they pre- 
viously were. 

Sir Henry Holland. 

858. You told us that the conditions imposed 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works were, in 
your opinion, fair and reasonable conditions ; are 
you referring to those imposed upon the Peabody 
Trustees ? — The Peabody Trustees arc merely 
under the conditions of the Act of Parliament 

859. You are not aware then that the condi- 
tions laid upon the Peabody Trustees arc totally 
different to those given to any other person, as 
was told us by Mr. Richardson in answer to Ques- 
tion 5500 ? — I was not aware of that. They are 
under the restrictions of the Act, and I believe 
that the conditions are drawn, so far as may be, 
under the directions of the Act. 

860. As a matter of fact they are different. I 
want to know what conditions you are referring 
to; are jrou aware that the conditions of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works were altered in 
November or December 1878 ? — Yes, I can give 
you one of the conditions to which I refer. 

861. I want to know what is the date of the 
conditions you refer to as being reasonable, fair, 
and satisfactory ?— March 1879. 

862. Then that was after the original condi- 
tions that were issued by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works had been altered. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works altered the terms of their con- 
ditions in November or December 1878 ? — 
Yes. 

863. When you say that the conditions that 
are issued by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
are fair and reasonable in your judgment, are 
you referring to the conditions published after 
1878, or before 1878 ? — I have them both, and I 
refer to both of them. 1 have both sets of con- 
ditions by me. 

H 2 864. Are 
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864. Are you aware that the conditions were 
materially altered? — Yes. 

865. Do you differ from the witnesses we have 
had before us in thinking that the conditions 
which were issued before 1878 were fair and 
reasonable ? — I will refresh my memory by re- 
ferring to the conditions issued before 1878. I 
have seen both sets of conditions, and 1 do not 
think that either of them are such that there 
would be any objection to working under. 

866. You differ both from ,VIr. Gatliffe and 
Mr. Moore, and others who have considered 
that the first set of conditions are such as no 
commercial man would make an offer under ? — 
I do ; I have taken land for clients under these 
conditions. 

867. Under which conditions? — Under the 
Northumberland Avenue conditions. 

868. That was since 1878? — I should not 
have hesitated to have taken land under the first 
conditions. 

869. In the Northumberland Avenue you had 
no such conditions as those under the Artizans’ 
Dwellings Act? — They are similar; I have com- 
pared them, and they are the same as the revised 
conditions. 

870. Under the ordinary conditions of the 
'Metropolitan Board you have not to build a 
certain class of buildings ? — I do not refer to a 
certain class of buildings, but to the supervision 
of the architect. 

871. The great difficulty was as to conditions 
respecting the buildings that had to be placed 
upon the land which was sold?— Yes, I believe 
so. 

872. And those are the conditions to which I 
was drawing your attention? — But the condi- 
ditions only provided that such a building as 
that desired, should be put there, and no one 
who was prepared to tender and to put up such 
a building as was required would, 1 think, have 
objected to the conditions. 

873. Are you not aware that the conditions 
made in the case of the Peabody Trustees are 
very different and much more favourable?— 
They leave out some few words. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

874. You refer to 25 acres of land at Camber- 
well, which you have surveyed lately, covered 
with houses? — Yes. 

875. What character of houses are they ? — A 
good deal of it is shop and public-house pro- 
perty, and some houses in Camberwell Green, 
with a vast quantity of small property behind it 

876. Are they all small houses?— They are 
small houses ; some detached. 

877. Are they Generally occupied by one 
family or more ? — They arc generally occupied 
by two or three ; one man takes the house at 8 s. 
or 10 s, a week, and sublets a part of it. 

878. Do you know where the people find their 
occupation ?— I am not going to destroy these 
houses; I did not go carefully into the question 
of occupation. They are working people. 

879. it seems from your previous evidence that 
you consider the working men do not necessarily 
live within reach of their occupation, but that they 


r. Reid. [ Continued, 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre — continued. 

ate spread all about in every direction ? Not 

necessarily. There are sonic occupations, such 
as dock labourers and others, who work close by ; 
but as to a vast number of others, such as 
builders and men connected with the building 
trade, as soon as a contract on which they 
are engaged is over in one part of London, their 
employment may be in another part, and they 
have hitherto been in the habit of walking from 
one place to another, sometimes three or four 
miles, whereas if an arrangement was made with 
a railway company they would be no worse off. 

Chairman. 

880. Although, I daresay, a good many of 
these people might go away, there must "be a 
good many whom it would be a great hardship to 
turn off? — There are many cases where it is very 
desirable that they should live there. 

881. You would not put to the Committee 
that it would be a wise thing to destroy all 
these places, and turn all the people adrift? — 
No. 

882. You would not advise that these 20,000 
people should be paid so much and turned adrift? 
— Not all at once ; certainly not. 

883. Have you advised the Board in any of 
these matters? — No ; my advice has been only in 
compensation matters. 

884. I do not understand how you come here ; 
do you come as the adviser of the Board ?— I 
come at the instigation of the Board to give my 
experience. I have had large experience in deal- 
ing with property and letting it. 

885. I can understand your coming to speak 
of the present value of property, but' your evi- 
dence lias generally been directed to other parts 
of the matter ?— I have had considerable expe- 
rience in my duties with reference to compensa- 
tions, and that has made me acquainted with 
these matters. 

886. We have not had the advantage of your 
experience with reference to that point, and I 
therefore want to know what you come here to 
tell us? — It was principally with reference to 
how the artizans might be easily removed, and 
the impossibility and the difficulty in carrying 
out the Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 
except at great expense to the ratepayers. 

887. You come to tell us that these artizans 
might be removed by railways elsewhere ; that is 
your object in coming here? — Yes ; and I might, 
if you thought necessary, give my experience 
with regard to the cost. * 

888. You have not done so. All that you have 
come to say is that, in your opinion as a surveyor 
and being perfectly well competent to advise 
upon the value of property, you come to give 
your opinion as to whether it is advisable to allow 
these people to shift for themselves, receiving a 
certain amount in money compensation? — And 
as to the cost that the ratepayers will be put to 
in carrying out the provisions of the Act. 

889. That has been proved; it does not be- 
come the more true because it has been proved 
twice. In your opinion these people might be 
turned adrift with a pound or two in their 
pockets, and that is what you come to tell us? — 

I come 
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Chairman — continued. 

I come to tell you, if you have not heard of it 
already. 

Sir James 3P Gar el- Hogg. 

890. Can you make any practical suggestion 
as to the questions which are referred by Parlia- 
ment to this Committee, and as to carrying out 
the Act in a cheaper and more efficient manner':' 
— I would venture to suggest that the expense 
of working the Act might be reduced by abolish- 
ing the provisional and final awards, and that 
although the clause in the Artizans’ and La- 
bourers’ Dwellings Act making provision for 
settling the amount of compensation is perhaps 
sufficient if strictly adhered to, it is not so in 
practice, and that more express directions are 
consequently necessary ; and I think some such 
directions as the following might be useful, 
namely, to classify the property to be taken 
into three divisions. First, property which has 
been maintained in fair condition, such as pro- 
perty held under covenants usual in leases, 
and this should be estimated at the fair 
market value. Secondly, property which from 
neglect or the rapacity of middlemen, or 
other causes, has been allowed to fall into bad 
condition : this should be estimated at the fair 
market value, subject to the cost of putting into 
repair as aforesaid being deducted. And, thirdly, 
property that has been permitted to become 
ruinous and in an insanitary condition, which 
should be estimated at the value of the land and 
the old materials. 

[-ds to the Metropolitan Street Improvement Acts, 
1872 and 1877.] 

891. Have you considered the terms of the 
Metropolitan Street Improvements Act of 1872 
with reference to certain plots of land therein 
allocated as sites for the labouring classes ? — I 
have. 

892. Do you think that there would be much 
demand for sites to be perpetually dedicated to 
the labouring classes ? — I think not ; the dedica- 
tion in perpetuity for any special purpose seri- 
ously depreciates the saleable value of property- 

893. Do you think that the terms of Section 
49 of the Metropolitan Street Improvements Act 
of 1872, under which the Board has power to let, 
are calculated to deter persons from making 
tenders ?— I do ; and the arbitration clause of that 
Act, by which any difference between the Board 
and any person making an oiler for any plot, in- 
cluding the amount of purchase-money or rent to 
be inserted in the contract, is to be determined 
by an arbitrator to be appointed by one of Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, whose 
decision is to be binding on all parties, is, T con- 
sider, very prejudicial, for few persons would 
risk being bound to pay a rent that might result 
in certain loss. 

894. Apart, however, from any difficulty in 
form of tender, would the obligation to perpetually 
dedicate the land to the working classes greatly 
diminish its value in the market? — I think it 
would, and to a very serious extent. 

895. Referring to the Metropolitan Street 
Improvements Act, 1877, have you considered 
the effect, of the 33rd section of that Act? — I have. 

896. Do you think it practicable for the Board 
to carry out their Western street improvements 

0.69. 


Sir JamesM‘ Garel-Hogg — continued, 
as anthorised, subject to those conditions? — No, I 
do not. 

897. Will you tell the Committee why you 
think so, and please state the practical objections 
which apply ? — I think it is simply impracticable, 
as it requires that suitable dwellings shall be 
erected on sites that cannot be cleared ; for until 
some clearance is effected no progress can be 
made. The powers of the Board, moreover, do 
not include the erection of dwellings, but are 
confined to clearing site9, and selling or letting 
them for that, purpose. It does not seem to have 
been considered that in carrying out a street im- 
provement, or in laying out land for building, the 
first thing to be done is to form the road and 
sewers. Roads are necessary, not only that 
the buildings when erected may be approached, 
but for the conveyance of materials to erect 
them; and without sewers the dwellings could 
not be occupied ; a clearance sufficient for these 
purposes is therefore absolutely necessary. The 
condition referred to has been somewhat relaxed 
by the Secretary of State having in respect of 
the Newport Market scheme given his consent to 
the buildings beings taken down in successive 
sections, but as the sites to he cleared are in. 
almost all, if not all, cases occupied by the labour- 
ing class, and accommodation is to be provided 
for the same number of persons as those dis- 
placed, and the buildings to be erected are to con- 
tain improved accommodation to those destroyed, 
it can only be done by carrying them up to a 
great height. To clear, let, and cover in suc- 
cessive sections would occupy a considerable 
time, and consequently each improvement would 
be years before it could be completed, and the 
difficulty of finding persons to take the land 
would, under such circumstances, be greatly in- 
creased, there being always a great disinclination 
to build on land when the completion of a street 
or scheme may be indefinitely prolonged. 

898. What do you suggest as the best- way of 
dealing with labouring classes displaced in the 
execution of street improvements ? — I have 
already answered that to a very considerable 
extent. I consider the best course would be 
to allow them to provide for themselves in 
their own way, and that a few pounds, 
according to circumstances, be given them 
to meet expenses. I observed, also, that 
Parliament, during last Session, gave railway 
companies workable clauses, as to the labour- 
ing classes. In the last Metropolitan District 
Railway Bill there was a clause inserted which 
gave them workable clauses. 

Chairman. 

899. What do you mean by ‘‘ workable clauses?” 
— I find, in the last Session of Parliament, in the 
Metropolitan District Railway Act, in the 11th 
clause, there is this passage in parenthesis, “ un- 
less the company and sucli person or persons 
otherwise agree that leaves it to the company 
as it would to the Board, to agree with those 
people as to where they should go. The clause 

rovides that, “ Before taking, in any parish, 15 

ouses or more, occupied either wholly or partly 
by persons belonging to the labouring classes as 
tenants or lodgers, the company shall (unless the 

H 3 company 
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Chairman — continued. 

company and such person or persons otherwise 
agree) procure sufficient accommodation else- 
where for such person or persons,” and so on. 

900. Would it not be necessary, if the Metro- 
politan Hoard of Works had to replace artizans 
upon those improvements, that almost the whole 
of the streets would be occupied by artizans ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

901. Would it be desirable to have artizans’ 
dwellings from one end of a large street to the 
other?. — I think not. 

902. Would it not rather depreciate the value 
of the property ?— Yes, particularly the property 
opposite not taken by the Board ; they may take 
but one side of the street. 

903. You think it much more advisable to try 
to get some plots elsewhere for the artizans, and 
allow these sites to be sold for commercial pur- 
poses ? — Yes ; unless at the back of these there 
could be sites obtained ; it would be difficult to 
go elsewhere within a reasonable distance, because 
you would have to clear the land again. 

904. You would give the people facilities for 
going into the suburbs ? — Yes. 

905. You have said that there are facilities ex- 
isting through tramways and railways ? — There 
would be if the fares were made cheap enough ; 
there arc plenty of houses in every direction ; 
for instance, down in the neighbourhood of Strat- 
ford and Lea Bridge, where I have been lately. 

906. I suppose, as a surveyor of great experi- 
ence, you say you are not astonished at the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works being obliged to hesi- 
tate before they carry out these improvements, 
considering the stringency of the 33rd section ? 
—I am not at all surprised ; I think it impossible 
for them to go on. 

907. Have you in your experience ever seen 
or heard any section so stringent as the 33rd 
section of the Act of 1877 ? — No, it seems to be 
impossible to work it. 

908. Is it not an exceptionally stringent sec- 
tion ?— I never met with one like it. 

909. You never met with such a section in 
any Railway Act or in any Improvement Act for 
Birmingham, or any other large town?— I never 
met with any such clause. 

Mr. John Holland. 

910. I rather gather that, supposing there was 
in this 33rd section a saving clause like that 
which you quoted from the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway Act of last year, it would meet the 
difficulty? — It would. 

911. Do you think that that would be sufficient 
to meet the difficulty?— In clearing the sites it 
would ; the Board would then be able to clear 
the sites which at present they cannot do except 
in sections, and it would appear that if they were 
to clear 15 or 20 houses at a time, the improve- 
ment would take years in carrying out, in con- 
sequence of the necessary notices and the pro- 
cess that has to be gone through. 

912. I suppose that would only apply to find- 
ing accommodation for those that are displaced ■ 
vou would so alter the Act that the Board should 
be compelled to find accommodation for those 
displaced, unless they can make some other agree- 
ment with them ? — Unless they can make some 
other agreement with them. 


Mr. John Holland. — continued. 

913. Then if you did that you would do away 
with the difficulty of taking 15 houses at a time? 
—Undoubtedly; the object of it is that you are 
to take 15 houses at a lime so that you mav re- 
place the people displaced in sections. 

Mr. Torrens. 

914. You gave the Committee that district of 
Gray’s Inn-road as an illustration of the unwoi-k- 
ability of the 33rd section ? — Yes. 

915. Do you know how the people behind 
Gray’s Inn-road, in the whole of that district 
called Baldwin’s-gardens, earn their bread?— I 
take it that they are employed in the workshops 
in the neighbourhood, and in divers occupations. 
I should think many went a distance to their 
work, but a great many I should think were 
employed in the locality. 

916. Do you know of any of them goin<r a 
distance to their work ? — Not absolutely. 

917. Would you be surprised to hear it stated 
as a notorious fact by those knowing the neigh- 
bourhood, that the mass of those populations 
earn their bread by handicraft trades ? — Many 
of them do. 

918. Trades like bakers and shoemakers and 
other ordinary occupations : they are very poor 
populations, t believe ? —They are. 

919. And it was found impracticable to pull 
down a large section of Gray’s Inn-road because 
there was a great difficulty in finding accom- 
modation for those people ? — Yes ; but I believe 
if they had had the opportunity of finding them- 
selves accommodation they would have done so. 

920. Is that belief founded upon any know- 
ledge of their condition ? — Of as densely popula- 
ted districts ; those which were cleared for the 
Law Courts ; that population was quite as dense, 
and I should think by compai-ison very much the 
same sort of population, and yet they went and 
found places. 

921. If you Had followed them you would have 
found that many of them found their subsequent 
habitations in districts very near at hand? — I 
have not followed them. 

922. These populations in Baldwin’s-gardens 
and Gray’s Inn- road were allowed to remain 
there, or a large portion of them, and are there 
still? — They are there still. 

923. And a large portion of the houses have 
been allowed to go out of repair, and are now in 
ruins ? — They are in a very bad state. 

924. There are large gaps in Gray's Inn-road 
which are a disgrace to Loudon at present ? — 
Many sites have been purchased to prevent, the 
leases of buildings being renewed. 

925. And where fires have taken place the 
insurance may have been gathered, but it lias not 
been applied in rebuilding those houses ? — Look- 
ing to this Act being carried out, and the whole 
area cleared, there has been no outlay upon 
them. 

926. Applying these facts to what you told the 
Committee a short time ago, may I ask where is 
the means of either tram or railway accommoda- 
tion which would supply to that population if 
they were displaced and had a few pounds given 
them each to seek habitations which would enable 
them to earn their bread, especially at a distance? 

—You 
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Mr. Tor reus — continued. 

y ou can convey a vast number of people away 

by railway. 

927. I do not make myself clear. I am talk- 
ing of this specific population, and I want you to 
bnng the case to a test. You stated that this 
case was an instance of what might be done, and, 
as I understood you, you thought that by giving 
them a few pounds compensation for dispossession 
they might easily find wholesome habitations else- 
where, at a distance where they might still earn 
their bread ; do you know of your own knowledge 
that that population could be so transferred, and 
if so, tell me how ? — From my experience of what 
has taken place elsewhere, particularly in the case 
of the Law Courts. 

928. You would not say that the river accom- 
modation would be any use to them ?— No. 

929. You would not say that the Great Western 
Railway would be any use to them ? — I think it 
might. 

930. From BaldwinWardens ? — They can get 
from King’s Cross to the Great Western Railway. 

931. There are Hansom cabs too ? — And 
there are trains almost anywhere ; I know there 
are by the Great Western Railway, but it could 
not be done until there were cheap fares; still 
they would find accommodation, though possibly 
not in the wholesome state that you would desire, 
but as good as that or better than that which 
they leave. 

932. Wholesome accommodation ! yes, but my 
question is not only whether they could find 
wholesome accommodation, but could they find 
wholesome accommodation in which they, being 
at a distance, and with their habits and their only 
knowledge of industry, could earn then- bread still ; 
it would be no good to send them to the country 
if they could not earn their bread there ? — The 
breadwinner would have to come to his work. 

933. Do you know of your own knowledge 
that that population, speaking generally, who 
inhabit Baldwin’s-gardens could afford to go by 
either one or, as you now suggest, two railways 
to the country, and come back into town to earn 
their bread? — With cheap fares, such as are 
established on the Great Eastern Railway, it 
could be done. A very few years ago you would 
find a man, a labourer, going to his work at 
six o’clock in the morning a long distance. 

934. I am too ignorant to understand what 
“ a man ” means ; “ a man ” may mean anything. 
I ran speaking of a particular population and a 
particular class of people who live by a very 
stinted industry, and I ask where they could 
afiord to live ? — I think they would get cheaper 
accommodation elsewhere, and if there were these 
trains established at cheap fares, at a penny a 
journey, the time that they would save and the 
shoe-leather they would save, and the comfort 
that they would derive in not being exposed to 
all the inclemency of a winter’s morning or bad 
weather would compensate them. I think it 
could be done. I think a great deal could he 
done for the amelioration of the working classes 
by those means. It is difficult to form an opinion 
upon the inhabitants of any particular locality ; 
but looking at a similar one, when the Law 
Courts site was cleared, l remember the popula- 
tion there was as bad as that which exists now in 
Gray’s Inn-road, and yet they went away. 

0.69. 


Sir Henry Holland. 

935. With reference to that Section 33 of the 
Metropolitan Streets Improvements Act, 1877, 
are you aware that it begins by a recital that it 
is expedient to provide “ for the accommodation 
of such of the labouring classes as will be dis- 
placed by such removal, and then it goes on to 
show how that accommodation “ as aforesaid,” 
that is the accommodation of such of the labour- 
ing classes as would be displaced by removal 
should be provided; now, supposing that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works could make ar- 
rangements for a large portion of the labour- 
ing classes that would be displaced, moving away 
to other places, do you think that it is still 
necessary for them to let the land upon the con- 
dition that it must be covered by dwelling-houses 
or lodging-houses for persons of the labouring 
class ? — I think it would take a very large pro- 
portion of the land that they have at their disposal 
to provide for the labouring classes. 

936. You have suggested that a very large 
part of the labouring classes that are displaced by 
any scheme might by aiTangeraent and, by being 
provided with a certain sum of money, settle 
elsewhere ? — Yes. 

937. If in one of these street improvements 
those arrangements have been made, and a 
large part of the labouring classes displaced by 
the removal is found lodging elsewhere, there 
would then be a comparatively small part of this 
area to be covered by these suitable dwelling- 
houses ? — Very small indeed. 

938. Then in that case if those arrangements 
could be made, there is no very strong objection 
to Section 33, is there ? — If you could deal with 
it altogether there would not be; you must 
pull the buildings down lo carry out the im- 
provement. 

939. You have arranged for a large part of the 
population of the working classes to settle them- 
selves elsewhere, and then you would have a 
comparatively small part of the labouring classes 
to provide for? — Very small. 

940. And further than that, it is not necessary 
that you should provide for them upon that area, 
because you may provide for them upon other 
lands if approved by the Secretary of State ? — 
My impression is that you would have none to 
provide for if you gave them an opportunity of 
providing for themselves. 

941. Then what is your objection to Sec- 
tion 33 ; because, if you provide for the labour- 
ing classes, this provision about letting upon 
condition of finding suitable dwelling-houses, 
does not apply ? — But you are now bound to 
provide for them upon the same place. 

942. No, indeed not ; the Act expressly says in 
Section 33, “ Provided always, that before the 
Board shall, without the consent of one of Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, take, for 
the purposes of thia Act, 15 houses or more, occu- 
pied at the time of the passing of this Act, either 
wholly or partially by persons belonging to the 
labouring classes, as tenants or lodgers, the 
Board shall prove to the satisfaction of such 
Secretary of State that sufficient accommodation 
in suitable dwellings has been provided elsewhere 
upon the before-mentioned lands, or upon such 
other lands as may be approved by such Secretary 
of State ” ? — Yes, but then you are to deal with 

h 4 i* 
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Sir Henry Holland — continued, 
it in sections, I take it, under that Act of Parlia- 
ment. You must take down 15 houses at a 
time. 

943. Yon may not take 15 houses down 
without having provided either upon that area, 
or upon some other area, accommodation for the 
persons displaced ? — But you must deal with it 
in sections. First, you have to provide for the 
inhabitants of 15 houses, then you can pull 
those down under this Act, and then when you 
have done that you can take 15 more down ; 
if you are under the Act you must provide for 
them on that particular site ; that is the diffi- 
culty. 

944. Surely the Act only says that you shall 
not take 15 houses down without having 
made provision; supposing that by such an 
arrangement as you suggest the labouring classes 
who were inhabiting 300 houses have been pro- 
vided for, you may take down the 300 houses ? — 
Does not the Act contemplate that you are to 
provide new dwellings for them ? 

945. The preamble of the 33rd section says 
that you are to make provision for the accommo- 


[ Continued. 

Sir Henry Holland— continued, 
dation of such of the labouring classes as will be 
displaced by snch removal ; if you can show that 
sufficient accommodation and suitable building 
has been provided upon such other land as may 
be approved by the Secretary of State, you may- 
take down the houses ? — But you can only deal 
with 15 at a time. 

946. Even if you have provided for the inhabi- 
tants of 40 or 50 ? — I think you must not turn 
them out in larger numbers than 15 houses at a 
time. 

947. But if you make suitable arrangements 
elsewhere you do not turn them out? — I think 
that is not the spirit of the Act. 

948. If you have made arrangements in any 
place approved by the Secretary of State for a 
certain number of inhabitants who would be dis- 
placed under the new scheme, you may proceed 
to your new scheme, may you not ? The Act 
only says that you shall not take down 15 
houses, unless you have provided other suitable 
accommodation, but it does not say that you may 
not take down 30 houses, or 50, or 100 houses, if 
you have provided accommodation?— It may be so. 
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Thursday , 1 6th March 1882. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 
Mr. Cropper. 

Sir Richard Cross. 
Mr. Hastings. 

Sir Henry Holland. 


Mr. John Hollond. 

Mr. Shaw Lcfevre. 

Sir James M‘Garcl-Hogg. 
Mr. Rankin. 

Mr. Torrens. 

Sir Sydney Waterlow. 


The Right Honourable Sir RICHARD ASSHETON CROSS, in the Chair. 


Mr. Samuel Walker, called in ; and Examined. 


Sir James M* Garel-Hogg. 

949. Are not you a surveyor in large practice 
in London?— Yes, I have had a considerable 
practice for the last 14 or 15 years in the City. 

950. Have you had occasion to consider the 
terms of the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwelling 
Improvement Act, both as a surveyor concerned 
for claimants, and as a witness on the part of the 
Board, in several cases of appeals from the final 
awards of arbitrators ? — The terin3 of the Act 
have been brought under my notice in a large 
number of claims, which I have settled for 
claimants against the Board, and in giving evi- 
dence in jury cases a3 a witness for the Board 
after the final awards of the standing arbitrator. 

951. You are an independent witness coming 
to the Board?— Yes. 

952. And not belonging to the Board in any 
shape or form? — No. 

953. Neva- having given them any advice?— 
Beyond being a witness in various cases settled 
before juries. 

954. Being properly remunerated for coming 
and attending here? — Yes ; I have acted against 
the Board in many cases, and in a good many 
cases for the Board. 

955. You are in the position of taking an in- 
dependent view of this subject ? — Certainly. 

956. On both sides? — Yes. 

957. Do you consider that it will ever be pos- 
sible, under the terms of the Artizans’ Acts, to 
clear sites densely covered by unhealthy tene- 
ments except at a very great cost? — The cost 
must necessarily be very gveat, as the houses are 
so closely packed, with little or no yards, and the 
loss on clearing the site, and re-letting it after 
allowing for proper approaches, must be very 
heavy. 

958. Will not that cost be augmented if the 
Board has to acquire sanitary property for the 
purpose of re-housing the labouriug classes? — 
Certainly ; the more sanitary the property the 
more expensive it will be ; it often occurs that a 
friuge of sanitary property has to be acquired to 
complete the scheme, and provide proper access 
to it 
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Sir James M'Garel-I/ogg— continued. 

959. Ave the areas which have been acquired 
by the Board under the Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Improvement Acts, when cleared, 
better adapted in some cases for commercial pur- 
poses than for the 'erection of labourers’ dwell- 
ings? — They would certainly realise a much 
larger rental if let for commercial purposes. 

960. Will you admit that in some cases the 
land should be let for commercial purposes in- 
stead of re-housing artizans? — I do think so. 

961. Do you consider that there would be 
much demand for sites for labourers’ dwellings 
if the obligation is imposed on the lessee or 
purchaser, perpetually to dedicate such sites to 
artizans’ or labourers’ dwellings ? — I do not 
think there would be. 

962. Speaking generally, would you consider 
the price of 3 d. a foot, obtained by the Board 
from the Peabody Trustees for 6ites to be dedi- 
cated to labourers’ dwellings, as much as the 
Board could reasonably have expected to obtain 
under the conditions of the agreement? — I be- 
lieve it was as much as could reasonably be 
expected, taking into account that it was a 
large sale, in fact, a wholesale transaction, if I 
may use the term; and bearing in mind the 
terms of the agreement and Lord Derby’s letter, 
stating that that was their final offer, and that 
they were in treaty for other land ; I should 
certainly not have advised the Board to decline 
the offer, had I been consulted. 

963. Have you formed any opinion as to the 
meaus which should be taken to clear away 
such houses as are included in the artizans 
areas, and can you suggest a way in which 
accommodation can be provided for the persons 
so displaced? — I would suggest that they should 
he compensated for their removal, leaving the 
tenants to suit themselves elsewhere; I think 
that public enterprise would soon find accom- 
modation ; and besides, there are a great num- 
ber of houses in various localities, Peckhain, 
Clapham, Wandsworth, and other places, that 
are standing empty for want of tenants. 

964. You will put in a table of your experience 
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Sir James M l Qarel-Hoqg — continued, 
in other cases, to show that this can be earned 
out; you will be able to do that presently ?— I 
think so. 

965. Do you think that without compulsory 
powers, a body like the Metropolitan Board of 
Works could’ acquire areas for the erection of 
labourers’ dwellings ? — No ; property in London 
is so much subdivided by various freeholders, that 
it is impossible to buy a site of any size without 
compulsory powers. 

966. Would it not be difficult to suggest 
where an open space of this kind could be 
obtaiued near the metropolis? — There are very 
few open spacea in or near the centre of the 
metropolis. I have recently advertised in the 
London and local district newspapers largely 
for artizans* sites, but with the result of only 
finding one suitable site. 

967. If sites are cleared for the erection of 
labourers’ dwellings, in order that the sites com- 
prised in the artizans’ area may be devoted to 
commercial purposes, would not the new sites 
often be occupied by labourers’ dwellings, so 
that there would be an ultimate displacement of 
the labouring classes ? — The evil would only be 
aggravated. The small houses are generally 
packed so close that it is very difficult to provide 
tor the same number that are displaced. 

968. Have you read the form of tender for 
letting the Whitechapel area before it was let to 
the Peabody Trustees ; and do you consider it 
objectionable? — I have the two here. 

969. The first one we will say ; do you think 
either of them objectionable ?— I do not think 
either of them objectionable. 

970. Do you think that they are not too strin- 
gent? — No, I do not. 

971. And you would have been prepared to 
advise a client to accept land upon those condi- 
tions? — The form of tender is very similar to the 
form upon which the Board have let land in 
Queen Victoria- street and Northumberland- 
avenue. I have made many tenders to the Board 
for land for clients, and I have never found a 
client to object to the clauses which the Board 
have inserted. The Whitechapel and Limehouse 
form of tender is altered to suit the altered cir- 
cumstances of the land ; but I do not think that 
the clauses are of such a stringent nature that it 
would prevent people building. I should be pre- 
pared to advise clients to build with those clauses, 
and I have clients who are building. 

972. You have clients who are building ? — I 
have, and I know people who are building. 

973. On clauses not more stringent than these? 
— I think not more stringent than these. 

974. Is it not the practice upon large building 
estates to put the lessees very muck into the 
hands of the surveyor and architect of the owner; 
and docs this practice interfere with the letting 
of the land? — It is the practice to put the 
lessee in the hands of the surveyor to the estate. 
The lessee is generally quite content to act 
under the lessor’s surveyor, but especially so in 
the case of a public body, where the architect is 
a man of eminence and standing. 

975. You have some table to put in by which 
you show how the various people were dealt with 
with regard to the Law Courts, have you not? — 


Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg — continued. 

Yes, I can speak as to what I did in settling with 
the tenants on the Law Courts’ site. 6 

Chairman. 

976. How were you engaged on the Law 
Courts 1 ' site? — In the years 1865, 1866, and 1867 
I was in Mr. George Pownall’s office, the sur- 
veyor engaged by the First Commissioner of 
Works, and for him I settled all the weekly 
tenants’ cases on the site for the new Law Courts. 

Sir James M‘ Gar el- Hogg, 

977. Can you give the number of people you 
settled with ? — I can give the names and the 
number of the teuants. I removed 834 families. 

978. Could yon tell us how you arranged with 
them?— Yes, I can. The method adopted was as 
follows: A week’s notice was given to about 40 
persons, and at the end of the week they applied 
at the office on the site in New Boswell- court, at 
a stated time, and explained the nature of their 
holdings, trade, &c.; and sums varying from 1 /. to 
107. were promised to them according to the length 
of their residence, and other circumstances. 

979. Had the surveyor, according to his own 
discretion, the power to give 1/. or 10i? — I had 
the discretion of giving what I pleased. Of 
course it was subject to Mr. Pownall and the 
First Commissioner, but whatever I thought 
reasonable and right I gave. They had then 
another week to seek for a new abode and move 
out. At the end of the week’s time they called 
at the office with the key, .and took their money 
and signed a receipt. It was a very rare thing 
for a longer time to be asked for by anybody; 
and this method was adopted from week to week 
until the site was cleared. Mr. Pownall has 
kindly allowed me to refer to the records kept, 
and 1 find that in nearly every case the tenants 
went ont at the time arranged. The amount 
paid was 3,2497., to 834 families. 

980. Had you any complaint from these weekly 
tenants, after they had received the money, about 
not being able to find where to go to? — No. In 
proof of that, I find that 304 families were re- 
moved in one month, the month of August 1866. 

981. In one month 304 families were removed? 
—Yes. 

982. Without any complaint whatever? — No; 
they all found residences. I will give you one 
or two instaneps. For instance, on the 30th 
July 1866, I settled 40 claims ; they all removed 
according to the agreement; 38 removed on the 
6th August; one woman asked to remain till 
the 13th August, and one woman until the 17th 
of August, and they all went out at the time 
agreed. Then on the 6th August 1866, 1 settled 
34 claims, and they all removed, according to 
agreement, on the 14th of August. On the 9th 
of August I settled 86 claims; 79 removed on 
the 16th, and four went out on the 23rd. On 
the 16th of August I settled 32 claims ; 30 of 
them removed on the 23rd August, and one on 
the 29th September. Of course, now and then 
a little time was asked, but in nearly every case 
they went out at the time specified. 

983. Those are all cases which came under 
your own practical knowledge ? — I settled them 
all. 

984. Can 
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Sir James M‘ Gurel-IIogg — continued. 

984. Can you tell the Committee at all where 
those various families went to ? — I did not keep 
a record of it, hut I asked many of the people 
where they went to, and I was told that some 
wen t to Clapham Junction, some to Battersea, some 
to Southwark, and some to Bedfordbury ; they 
generally dispersed all over the metropolis. 

985. Have you any record of the trades of 
those various persons who were displaced? — Yes; 
since last Monday I looked through the list of 
people who were turned out in one day, and I 
will read you a list of the trades which those 
various people occupied. 

986. Can you give the date ? — I can, by and 
by, on reference to the papers. A bootmaker, a 
plasterer, a tailor, a dressmaker, a lastmaker, a 
bookbinder, a musical instrument maker, a printer, 
a porter, a cook, a carpenter, a compositor, an 
undertaker’s driver, a law writer, a journeyman 
baker, a ehirtmakcr, a bruslimaker, a bricklayer, 
a carman, a cabinet-maker, a fish hawker, a 
painter, and a jeweller. 

987. That represents a good many trades in 
the metropolis? — Yes, that represents the trades 
of the various persons removed in one day. 

988. And they, without the slightest difficulty, 
found accommodation elsewhere in the metro- 
polis, and received compensation without any 
grumbling at all '—They did. 

989. Was it one of each trade ? — No, one of 
one trade and two or three of another. 

990. Those are the various trades? — Yes. 

991. Have you anything more to say upon 
that point, which you think the Committee would 
like to hear, with regard to the Law Courts ? — 
No ; except this, that a question was asked of 
Mr. Reid on Monday, as to the occupation of the 
tenants in Baldwin’s-gardens, Gray’s Inn. I 
have lately had to sell some freehold property in 
Tyndall’s - buildings and Baldwin’s-gardens to 
the Board, and since Monday I have sent down 
there and ascertained the names of the tenants 
in Baldwin’s-gardens and Tyndall’s-buildings, 
and their occupations, and where they are em- 
ployed ; and or a list of 106 tenants I find that 
more than half are employed in various localities. 

I will read a few of them. In No. 35, Baldwin’s- 
gardens, J ohn Reid lives on the first floor ; he is 
a drover engaged in various localities, and he has 
been in occupation three weeks. The next man 
is L. Poli, an Italian ; he is a plaster-cast maker, 
and works in the locality ; he has been there six 
years. The next is F. W ebstcr, a shoemaker ; he 
works in Old-street, St. Luke’s ; he has been in 
occupation 16 weeks. The next is F. J. Weedon, 
a chairmaker ; he works in Bethnal Green, and 
has been in occupation six weeks. The next is 
Thomas Hurran, living at 37, Baldwin’s-gardens; 
he is a French polisher, and works in the Gray’s 
Inn -road ; he has been in occupation nine years. 
The next is J. Murphy, a marble polisher, work- 
ing in Hoxton ; has been in occupation three 
years. 

992. Have you anything more to say to the 
Committee as to the Law Courts ? — No. 

993. Can you give any information to the 
Committee as to the mode adopted when the 
School Board wished their sites cleared ; how do 
they dispose of the weekly tenants, the poorer 
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Sir James M* Garel-Hogg — continued, 
people?— Some years ago the surveyor for the 
School Board was laid up through illness, and I 
assisted the Board. I purchased many of their 
sites ; and the practice which the School Board 
adopts is to give the people a week’s or a 
fortnight’s notice, and then to give them 1 /., or 
2 or 3 /., as the surveyor thinks fit ; and the 
surveyor has a discretionary power to go up to 
10Z. without applying to the committee. If it is 
more than 10 1., he takes the opinion of the com- 
mittee. 

994. Can you give the Committee any idea of 
how many artizans were displaced? — I cannot 
tell you that ; my knowledge is not sufficiently 
great. 

995. Then your experience is that none of these 
people complained ? — No, they went out very 
readily indeed. 

996. And they all found habitations to suit 
them ? — Yes, they suited themselves. 

997. Have you anything more to say about 
your experience of the School Board ? — No, not 
as to the re-housing of the people. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

998. I understood you to say that 40 persons 
were Bervcd with notices in one week ; I thought 
you meant that that was the limit?— No, I served 
notice on as many as I could conveniently take in 
a day. Sometimes I did not serve notice on so 
many as 40 ; it depended on the number of houses 
that we wanted to clear at one time, but 40 was 
about the average number. 

999. Then you meant that in a month there 
would be four times 40 removed? — Yes; some- 
times I used to work at it twice a week, Mon- 
days and Thursdays. 

1000. I think you said you removed 304 fami- 
lies in one month ? — Yes. 

1001. What is the greatest number that you 
removed in a month ? — That was certainly the 
most. I compensated about 300 or 400, and then 
gave them a rest. There was no necessity to 
turn them all out in three or four months; it was 
not so important that the site should be cleared 
so quickly, and we gave them a rest and thought 
they would suit themselves elsewhere, by not 
hurrying the thing too much. 

1002. The 304 families would comprise, I sup- 
pose, about 1,500 persons? — Giving four to five 
to a family. 

1003. Between 1,200 and 1,500?— Yes. 

1004. And you think that a displacement of 

that kind is not excessive, and that people can 
find lodgings elsewhere ?— I think if it went on 
month by month, and year by year, it would be 
excessive, if it was constantly going on at that 
rate. , . , 

1005. How long did it take you to remove 
the whole 834 families?— I see that I com- 
menced paying them on the 1st of August, and 
by the 30th of August I had compensated 304. 
In September I do not think any were turned 
out. In October 1866, there were 155 re- 
moved. In November there were very few, 
about eight or ten; and in December there 
were about 40, and so it went on. In the 
following February 1867, 1 should think there 

1 2 would 
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Mr. John Hollond— continued, 
would be 168. In March 1867, there were 215 
families removed. 

1006. Then at what period did the removals 
cease, it began in August 1866 ? — It began in 
Autmst 1866; practically 12 mouths, but the 
bulk were removed in six months. In the last 
six months there were very few to remove. 

1007. Di 1 you come across any of these 
tenants after they had been removed ?— No, I 
think not. I do not remember meeting them 
where 1 was concerned for other public bodies. 

1008. But you never heard any complaint of 
hardship? — No, they were all satisfied; they 
were glad to take the money. 

1009. They considered that they were fairly 
treated ? — They were very well satisfied. 

1010. You spoke in the early part of your 
evidence as having advertised for artizans’ sites ? 
—Yes. 

1011. For what purpose was that? — I adver- 
tised for the Board of Works. 

1012. Where were the sites to be; within 
what area? — Within three miles of St. Paul’s. 

1013. And you got no replies? — I got some 
replies; but the sites offered were either too 
small, or the prices were extravagantly high. 

1014. At what date did you advertise ? — Quite 
recently ; I think six weeks or two months ago. 

Sir James M 1 Gar el- Hogg. 

1015. Are you sure it was not a little earlier 
than that?— The advertisements may have been 
a little earlier, perhaps two months, but the 
advertisements were running some weeks. 

Mr. Rankin. 

1016. If the area that you were asked to ad- 
vertise for had been placed, say five miles instead 
of three miles of St. Paul’s, would you have had 
a great difficulty in finding sites? — No. I think 
there are plenty of sites within five miles of St. 
Paul’s ; but you come into suburban land, within 
a radius of five miles from St. Paul’s, you would 
get to Battersea and Clapham ; you would get 
into grass land. 

1017. Do you think that if proper means ot' 
transit were provided, there would be any hard- 
ship in sending the artizans and labourers as far 
as five miles from the heart of the metropolis? 
— No, I think not; I think the railway companies 
should be compelled to carry the people at proper 
workmen's fares, the same as the Great Eastern 
Company have done. 

1018. Do you think that the rent of the houses 
in the suburban sites would be much cheaper than 
those in the metropolis ? — Yes ; the rent of houses 
in the suburbs, for poor people, is much cheaper, 
taking accommodation for accommodation. 

1019. And I presume quite as healthy, at any 
rate ? — More healthy. 

1020. In your opinion, are there a great many 
houses at the present time, in and about London, 
standing empty?— I never remember so many 
empty houses in the suburbs of London as there 
are now, especially for working class people; 
there are an enormous number of houses empty 
at Tottenham, Stamford Hill, Peckham, Batter- 
sea, and Wandsworth, and the south-west dis- 
trict, houses specially built for the working 


Mr. Ranh in — continued, 
classes, six-roomed cottages, letting at 9 s. apd 
10 s. per week. 

1021. What is the cause of that? — Over specu- 
lation in the building trade. 

1022. Then that being the case, if families were 
removed from the centre of the metropolis, there 
would be no difficulty in their finding dwellings 
further out?— Certainly not; there is plentv of 
room for them. 

1023. You say that you gave them sums vary- 
ing from 1 1. to 10 l.\ can you say about what was 
the average? — The average would be 4/., or 
within a fraction of it; they mostly had 21. \ 
very few had less than 2 /., but I see on a page 
with 16 tenants, one tenant had 7 l., one had 4 1., 
and all the rest had 2 /. ; the greatest number 
would receive 2 /. 

1024. In giving them these amounts, did you 
take into consideration the convenience of the site 
for their trade, or the length of time they had 
occupied the premises ? — 1 took every circum- 
stance into account, their trade, and the time 
that they had lived on the premises ; but where 
they had trades, I gave them more; for instance, 
here is a gold-luce weaver, he had 12/., I see, 
and the people who had 2 1. and 3 l. were mostly ■ 
lodgers, and were not traders. 

1025. I think you said, in answer to a former 
question, that you received no complaint of hard- 
ship at their being turned out and remunerated 
in this way ? — No ; they were very well satisfied. 

Mr. Cropper. 

1026. Did you deal individually with these 
tenants yourself? — I did. 

1027. Did you visit them in their homes?— 
No, I did not go to their homes ; I had an office 
fitted up in one of the houses in New Boswell- 
court, bought by the Government, and used it as 
an office ; and when they had notice they came 
to me. 

1028. Did you find how many years’ residence 
these people had had; we have had some curious 
evidence about it ? — Yes, I asked most of them 
how long they had been there, and some had been 
there a short time, and some a very long while. 
In looking through the book the other night, I 
found one man had lived 50 years in the parish; 
another one had lived 48 years in the parish, and 
the next one six weeks. 

1029. But they did not seem to care about 
going when you put the 2 /. or 3 /. in their way? 
— They found accommodation. 

1030. I think you'said that you had not traced 
them at all afterwards? — I did not keep a record 
of where they went to. 

1031. You say that many of them went into 
Peabody’s Buildings or Sir Sydney Waterlow’s 
dwellings? — At that time the Peabody Buildings 
were not erected. This was in 1866. 

1032. Have you known anything of the private 
sales of property in those bad districts ?— Yes, 
they come across me sometimes in my business 
as a surveyor. 

1033. What sort of number of years’ purchase 
have you thought yourself to be the ordinary 
trade purchase ? — These freeholds in these nar- 
row streets and alleys did not fetch more than 10 
years’ purchase. 

1034. You 
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Mr. Cropper — continued. 

1034. You would say that from your knowledge 
of the subject?— Yes. 

1035. I think you said that there was just now 
an ample supply of buildings of all kinds for the 
working classes? — Yes, in the outer ring. 

1036. And within reach of these trade places 
where these men are occupied ? — Yes. 

1037. What do you mean by the “ outer ring ” ? 
Camberwell, Pcckham, and Nine Elms, Ken- 
tish- town and Soiners’-town, there are houses for 
their accommodation in all those districts. 

1038. Can you say whether many people who 
were displaced went to the outside to their places 
of work, or whether their places of work nre 
chiefly in the centre, and the people come into 
them?— Many of the people on the Law Courts’ 
sites, and on most of the sites that have been 
bought, are labourers and builders’ workmen, 
and they have to shift their work as their em- 
ployer takes a contract in various parts of London; 
and many of these men would shift, of their own 
accord, or if they did not shift, they would have 
to walk a considerable distance to their work. 
For instance, a workman living in Gray’s Inn- 
road may have a job at King’s Cross for three 
months, the next job may be at Blackfriars or 
Camberwell. 

1039. But I watched the list of trades that you 
gave, and they were mostly stationary trades? — 
They are all sorts of trades. 

1040. But mostly trades which are stationary 
trades, builders’ labourers, and those sort of 
people have to march out to where the buildings 
are going on at? — At Baldwin’s-gardens and 
TyridaU’s-buildings there are many Irish tenants, 
many of them are labourers, and many of them 
go hop-picking in the summer time. 

1041. You tbiuk it does not matter to those 
people much what part of London they live in ? 
— No, I do not think it does. 

Mr. Show Lefevre. 

1042. I understand you to say that about half 
these tenants were employed in the neighbour- 
hood, and one-half at a distance? — I make it 41 
in the number of 106 tenants; 41 employed in 
the locality, and 65 emploved in various localities. 
In saying various localities, I include such men 
as organ-grinders, and street-hawkers, and men 
of that class. 

1043. By “ various localities,” you mean men 
employed generally at a distance ? — Their work 
is not dependent on the immediate locality. 

1044. Then it could only be a hardship in the 
case of the 41 locally employed? — Yes, a hard- 
ship in the case of two-fifths. 

1045. Judging from the amount of compensa- 
tion you gave, we may conclude that a very 
large portion of them had been there but a short 
tune, on the Law Courts’ site. Could you give 
any average of their tenancy ? — I can rend you 
a page. Here is a cabman who had been in 
occupation four years ; the next tenant, a 
labourer, two years; the next tenant seven 
years; the next tenant two years; the next 
tenant four years; the next tenant three years ; 
the next tenant three years ; the next tenant 10 
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Mr. Shato Lefevre — continued, 
weeks; the next tenant three years; the next 
tenant 15 months, anil the next one 1 month. 

1046. Had they before that, come from 
another part of the metropolis, or had they been 
resident in the district ? — I cannot say where 
they bad previously been. 

1047. What sort of lodgings were they occu- 
pying on the Law Courts’ sue?— The houses 
were very similar to the houses in Newport- 
market, and the back of Soho ; it was a very 
poor locality. 

1048. Families generally occupying one room 
or more ? — The houses were let out each room to 
a tenant mostly. 

1049. What were they paying? — They paid 
2 s. 6 d. to 3 s. a room ; where they had two 
rooms they paid 5 *. 

1050. By going to a distance, would they pro- 
bably get more than one room? — If they went 
into the suburbs, they would have to take two 
rooms, I should think. 

1051. They would bo compelled to take two 
rooms ? — I should think they would ; in the out- 
skirts of London, certainly, they would. 

1052. Would they have them at the same 
rent, or a less rent? — They would get two rooms 
pretty nearly for the price of one. .An ordinary 
six-roomed house in ilie suburbs of London will 
let for 10 s. or 11 s. a week, and these houses in 
the close localities generally fetch 3 s. or 2 s. 6 d. 
a room. 

1053. Therefore, in respect of decency, these 
families will benefit rather by the change? — 
Yes. 

Chairman. 

1054. You say that the property on this Law 
Courts’ site would have sold to the public for 
about 10 years’ purchase ? — That, and other pro- 
perty of a similar character in the market, would 
be worth nbout ten years’ purchase. 

1055. The freehold? — Yes, on the net rental. 

1056. That is on the rental which is paid to the 
freeholder ? — On the x-ental which the freeholder 
receives, the net rental. 

1067. Then the middle man is the man who 
very Often makes a great profit, is he not?— Cer- 
tainly, the middle man very often makes a very 
large profit, considering what he does. 

1058. What would the middle man’s interest 
sell for, if he had a lease of this property ; the 
middle men take leases sometimes, do they not? 
— The middle men generally take a lease of one, 
or two, or more houses, and then farm them out, 
letting them to these poor weekly tenants. 

1059. What kind of lease do they take; what 
length of lease ? — It varies. With the city com- 
panies and public bodies who have this class of 
property, they generally let it out on a lease of 
40 years, with strong clauses that the lessee shall 
keep it in order ; but private individuals generally 
let these houses out on a 21 years’ lease, and then 
the covenants are not so well looked after. 

1060. Take one of the private places with a 
21 years’ lease; what sort of value would that 
middle man get for his interest if he sold it ? — It 
is very difficult to say. These sort of leases 
hardly ever come into the market; they are 
worth very little money between buyer and seller 
at the auction mart. 

I 3 1061. Supposing 
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1061. Supposing that you wanted to get hold 
of a freehold, and you bought the freehold, and 
gave 10 years’ purchase for it, and then you 
wanted to get rid of the middle man, how much 
would you have to pay him ?— I should ascertain 
the net rent that he would receive, and of course 
deduct, the rent that he paid, and the difference 
would be the net rental. 

1062. And you would take into consideration 
the number of years?— Yes, he would be entitled 
to receive compensation possibly on the 10 per 
cent, table; but when I say “ 10 years’ purchase 
for the freehold," I mean 10 years’ purchase, not 
let to a middle man, but let to a yearly tenant. 

1063. In the case of the middle man you would 
have more to pay ?— Yes, in the case of a middle 
man you would have more to pay ; wherever you 
have a middle man you have more to pay for the 

h °1064. He is a man who makes money out of 
the bad places? — Yes. 

1065 Have you looked into any of the awards 
that have been made under the Act of 1875 in 
London, in the case of artizans’ dwellings? — Yes. 

1066. Speaking from your experience, are you 
satisfied with the results of the awards as a whole ? 
—As a whole, I think I am. I was engaged by 
the Board in the case of Bennett’s trustees, 
which was a very large case, and I gave evidence 
for the Board in that case. The award there, I 
thiuk, was reduced by the jury by some 2,000 1, 
but I think the blot in the Act, if I may so say, 
is, that sufficient consideration is not given for 
the very dilapidated state in which the premises 
are- 

1067. Will you look at the Act of 1875. The 
words are : “ Take into consideration the then 
state of the property,” or words to that effect? — 
Yes, I think it is Clause 3 ; I think that the 
juries have not taken that sufficiently into ac- 
count. 

1068. Clause 19 is the one I am referring to, 
sub-section 2 : “ Whenever the compensation 
payable in respect of any lands, or of auy interests 
m any lands proposed to be taken compulsorily 
in pursuance of this Act, requires to be assessed, 
the estimate of the value of such lands or in- 
terests shall be based upon the fair market value 
as estimated at the time of the valuation being 
made of such lands and of the several interests in 
such lands, due regard being bad to the nature 
and then condition of the. property.” Can you 
suggest any way of strengthening those words ; 
you agree with the principle of the clause ? — I 
agree with the principle of the clause. 

1069. Do you think that the arbitrators, in 
working out that particular clause, have acted up 
entirely to the spirit of it, or have they given too 
much ? — I think if they have erred at all they 
have erred upon the side of giving too much ; 
they have not taken into account sufficiently the 
state of repair. 

1070. You are a practical surveyor ; could 
you suggest any words which you would send 
to us that would strengthen that clause, in 
order to compel the arbitrator to do what wc all 
want him to do ? — I will do so. 

1071. Now, will you look at the Act of 1879, 
chapter 63, clause 3. Just read it over first. 


Chairman — continue d . 

and I will ask you a question upon it ; it "oes a 
good deal further than the old Act?— ^es it 
does. 

1072. And probably when you send in your 
Paper, you will consider that clause as well, as 
to whether it should go further than it does?— I 
will. 

1073. Now, of course, when you were engaged 
about the Law Courts, your object was to get 
rid of these people, and get possession of the 
land as cheaply as possible, not doin^.anything 
that you thought an injustice? — Certainly. 

1074. But I do not presume that you mean 
to say, for a moment, that it would be wise to 
make a very large clearance all over the centre 
of London, and drive everybody out ? — No, cer- 
tainly not. 

1075. In dealing with these people, there are 
certain classes, at all events, for whom it is almost 
necessary that they should be in the neighbour- 
hood of their work? — Many of them are de- 
pendent upon the locality. 

1076. Take a case like that of the coster- 
mongers, who must be near their markets ; is it 
not also the case, that in the centre of London, 
it is not solely the breadwinner of the family 
who earns the whole wages, but the other mem- 
bers of the family are able to get employment? 
— Yes, very often the wife is a charwoman, or 
laundress, and sometimes the children work. 

1077. They would not be able to do so to the 
same extent in tlie suburbs? — No, they would 
not. 

1078. Is there not another matter to be taken 
into consideration ; that is, that those persons 
very often, especially on Saturday nights, get 
very cheap food by tlie sweeping up of the 
markets? — Yes; they get cheap food by going 
to the markets, but there are so many markets 
in London. 

1079. Itwould not be the same in the suburbs ? 
— There are a great many markets in the 
suburbs, not markets in the strict sense of the 
term, but there are a congregation of poor shops 
in High-street, Peckham ; that is practically a 
market on Saturday nights ; and the New Cut 
is a market, just the same as Smithfield is a 
market, though it is not called a market. 

1080. It is the fact that in these great markets 
in London a vast quantity of food is sold very 
cheap, in order to clear the place at night ? — 
Yes. 

1081. And that is a great advantage to these 
people, is it not r — No doubt. 

Mr. Cropper. 

1082. Is not every large shop that sells food, 
even in the best streets all over the suburbs, a 
cheap market on a Saturday night; do you know 
that. Take the large fish shops, and all the 
large meat shops, if you go in after the people 
have finished buying on a Saturday night, you 
will find that what is left is sold for a compara- 
tively small sum ? — I believe that custom does 
obtain with some tradesmen, but it is not general. 

Chairman. 

1083. That does not affect what I am asking 
you about, which is, that there are these very 

, large 
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large markets, and there must remain these very 
large markets in the centre of London, at which 
an enormous amount of food is sold to the poor 
people cheap on Saturday nights, which they 
would not get if they lived in the suburbs? — 
That is true, but the markets are scattered over 
the metropolis. 

1084. There are these markets which they 
would not reach unless they came specially for 
purpose from the suburbs? — That is so. 

1 1085. If you could simply buy the property 
and sell it all for commercial purposes, you would 
save a great deal of money?— No doubt there 
would be a great saving. 

1086. And if you, as a surveyor, were called 
on by the Metropolitan Board of Works, you 
would, if you possibly could, advise that such a 
course should be taken? — Yes; if the Board 
could sell the sites coloured blue upon the plan, 
for commercial purposes, I should say, roughly, 
that they would get six times the price that they 
would if it were used for artizans’ dwellings. 

1087. You said just now that you advertised 
for places for workingmen’s dwellings? — I ad- 
vertised for sites. 

1088. Was that a wise way, do you think, to 
go about it ? — I think so. I did not advertise in 
the name of the Board; I advertised for people 
to send particular's to me at my office. The 
public did not know for whom I was asking. 

1089. I understood you to say that it was 
impossible, without compulsory powers, to buy 
sites for these purposes? — Yes, where there are 
houses. 

1090. How is it that Sir Sydney Waterlow’s 
company, and a great many other companies, 
have been able to buy land for this purpose at 
reasonable rates and in very suitable places ? — I 
think they have absorbed all that there is ; I do 
not know of any sites now. 

1091. But they are still going on buying, are 
they not? — I know of no sites in London in 
closely packed neighbourhoods. 

1092. Do not you think that, if you went about 
it carefully, you could, within three miles of 
St. Paul's, buy sites fit for artizans’ dwellings? — 
1 think not, without compulsory powers, unless 
the Board pay a very long price and make an 
enormous sacrifice. A site was offered in the 
Euston-road, and the price asked was half-a- 
crown a foot, and the Board would get about 4 d. 
for letting it. 

1093. In your opinion, none of these com- 
panies will be able, for the next few years, at all 
events, to buy any sites within three miles of St. 
Paul’s ? — I cannot say that. My advertisements 
may not have reached everybody who has land to 
let. 

1094. But, as far as your opinion goes, that is 
the case ? — Y es ; there is very little land to let 
within three mile9 of St. Paul’s. 

1095. Have you gone into the question as to 
what it would pay a company to buy it at for 
these purposes ? — It depends a good deal upon 
the situation. In the centre of London, where 
labour is valuable, they could fully afford 4 d., 
and in poor localities, 3 d. and 2 d. 

1096. You think that the value of artizans’ 
houses, when built in the centre of London, would 

0.69. 
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be greater than when built in the suburbs ? — 
Most decidedly. 

1097. Upon what do you found that opinion? 
— Because the men are nearer to their work, and 
there is more demand for them. 

1098. There is more demand, and the people 
would like it better ? — There is more demand, and 
the people would like it better ; and no doubt, the 
nearer a man could be to his work, the better it 
would be for him. 

1099. If you were advising the men themselves, 
you would advise them, if they could, to get ac- 
commodation near their place of work? — Yes. 

1100. You would not advise them to go to 
Peckham or Camberwell ?— There are advan- 
tages both ways ; a man with his family can do 
as well at Peckham as elsewhere. 

1101. We may take it as a matter of fact, may 
we not, that if their homes are near their work, 
the men like it better for some reason or other ? 
— I should think so. 

1102. You have been talking about the site 
that was cleared for the new Law Courts? — Yes. 

1103. But, as I understand you, you have 
made uo inquiry at all as to the result of «!»■« 
clearance, so far as the people are concerned ? — 
No, it was not part of my duty, and I did not 

' ask where they had gone to, except now and 
then, casually. 

1104. You have not traced them ?— No ; it is 
too long ago. 

1105. And you had no reason to do so? — No. 

1106. All you wanted to do was to get them 
away as quietly as you could ? — That was all. 

Mr. Shuw Lefevre. 

1107. You said that if the Board could sell its 
sites for commercial purposes, it would get six 
times the amount it is likely to get for them if 
they are sold for artizans’ dwellings? — Yes, 
generally speaking. 

1108. Could a portion of that difference be 
saved by the Board, bv selling the frontages for 
commercial purposes, leaving the sites behind, in 
less good positions, to be used for artizans’ dwell- 
ings ? — When I said “ six times,” I was referring 
to the part coloured blue upon the plan, the back 
portions of the site, not the whole. 

1109. You were only alluding to the better 
parts of the sites ? — To the inferior portion of the 
sites, the back part. 

1110. Do you think that two-fifths is about the 
average proportion of the occupants of the houses, 
who arc employed locally ? — I should not think 
that it would be any more than two-fifths. 

1111. Do you think that the district cleared 
for the Law Courts would, on the whole, repre- 
sent the fair average of other districts ? — Yes. 

1112. You would expect to find in that district 
as many men employed locally os in other parts ? 
— Yes ; there were a good many printers there, 
and stationers, and law writers. 

Chairman. 

1113. Then, I suppose, that what would meet 
your views upon this point would be this, that, 
instead of the Act requiring that there should be 
houses built for as many of the labouring popu- 
lation as were sent away, you would like the Act 

1 4 modified 
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modified, so that there should be accommodation 
provided for two-fifths of that amount ? — Cer- 
tainly, for not more than two-fifths; that would 
amply meet the case. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

1 1 14. That would meet any local demand ?— 
Yes. 

1115. And beyond that, there would he no 
particular reason for supplying accommodation 
there?— No. 

Chairman. 

1116. Then, if that is so, probably you would 
like to see this also added to the Act, that care 
should be taken that these buildings should be 
built ns early as possible ?— Certainly. 

1117. You would have compulsory powers to 
that effect ? — Yes. 

1118. And you would not object to the Metro- 
politan Hoard of Works having power to put 
them up themselves?- 1 think that the sites 
should he first offered to the public companies, 
either by auction or by tender, and if no one 
came forward, then the Board should have power 
to build. 

1119. And if the public companies did not 
accept them, would you make it compulsory 
upon the Board to build? — I think the Board, in 
their own interests, would build, because they 
are losing hundreds of thousands of pounds by 
the stoppage of their street improvements. 

1120. And that being so, you would not ob- 
ject to making it compulsory '! — No. 

Sir James M‘Carel-Hojij. 

1121. Would you like to put the Metropolitan 
Board, a large public body, in competition with 
private enterprise? — No, I think not; if the 
Metropolitan Board of Works did build upon the 
sites they acquired, the other public institutions 
would immediately stop their work, because they 
could not compete with the Board, which gets its 
money at 3 per cent, whereas the other public 
bodies pay 5 per cent. 

1122. That is the effect of the evidence given 
by Mr. Gatliffe last year? — Yes; they would of 
necessity shut up their doors. 

1123. And I think that even the action of the 
Peabody Trustees has tended towards that re- 
sult in reference to Mr. Gatliffe’s and other un- 
dertakings of the same kind ? — Yes ; very much 
so. 

1124. Have you anything else with reference 
to the conditions of the 1875 and 1879 Acts, 
which you would like to say to the Committee, 
which you have not already 6aid ? — I should like 
to correct one answer which I made. I ought to 
have said with reference the price of the free- 
holds on these sites, that I think the number of 
years’ purchase for the net rental of the freeholds 
would be 14 or 15 years’ purchase for the free- 
hold, and 10 years, or at the rate of 10 per cent, 
for the leasehold. 

1125. You want to correct it from 14 to 15, 
and not 10? — Yes; but upon the 10 per cent, 
table for the leasehold. 

1126. As to the Metropolitan Street Improve- 
mentAct of 1872, have you considered the termsof 


Sir James M‘ Garcl-Horjg — continued, 
that Act with reference to certain plots of land 
therein allocated as sites for the labouring clnsses? 
— I have. 

1127. Do you think that there would be much 
demand for sites if they were perpetually dedi- 
cated to the labouring classes ?— No ; I do not 
think that speculators or builders would apply • 
the principal applications would be from Model 
Lodging House Companies; the dedication fora 
special purpose must reduce the number of ap- 
plicants. 

1128. And that 1ms been the case under the 
Act? — Yes, it has, in my experience. 

1129. Do you think that the terms of Section 49 
of the Metropolitan Street Improvement Act, 
1872, under which the Board has power to let 
are calculated to deter persons from making 
tenders? — I do, most decidedly; the arbitration 
clause is most objectionable. 

1130. Apart, however, from any difficulty in 
the form of tender, would the obligation to per- 
petually dedicate the land to the working classes 
greatly diminish its value in the market?— Cer- 
tainly it would ; I should say, generally it would 
be as I stated before. 

1131. Leaving that, and referring to the 
Metropolitan Street Improvement Act, 1877, 
have you considered the effect of the 33rd section ? 
— I have. 

1132. Do you think it practicable for the 
Board to carry out its Western-street improve- 
ments, the Gray’s Inn-lane improvements, and the 
improvements on the other side of the water, as 
authorised, subject to those conditions? — It is 
practically impossible ; there are no sites within 
a reasonable distance to be obtained, and until 
land is cleared the streets cannot be started. 

1133. You say it is impossible for the Metro- 
politan Board of Works to carry out the pro- 
visions, unless the 33rd section is either abolished 
or modified? — It is impossible for the Metro- 
politan Board of Works to carry out the pro- 
visions, unless that section is repealed or very 
much modified. 

1134. Please to state the practical objections 
which apply to this? — The great difficulty is in 
the Board finding new houses for the people dis- 
placed within a moderate or reasonable distance. 
As the case now stands, they cannot be moved, as 
there i8 no accommodation close by, and pulling 
down adjoining houses and rebuilding, would only 
aggravate the evil. 

1135. Have you looked at. the improvement of 
Gray’s Inn-lanc lately ? — Yesj I have looked at 
it many times. 

1136. I tliink you have something to tell us 
about that?— I think 1 have already answered 
that. 

1137. It is in a very terrible state now, is it 
not; part of the freeholds have- been bought, 
and the others, which are subject to the 33rd 
section, arc left there, and the whole place is in 
a very disgraceful state? — Yes, the Board have 
houses and shops empty, and they cannot pull 
them down. 

1138. The Metropolitan Board of Works are 
absolutely powerless in every shape and form . 
— Their hands are absolutely tied. 

1139. How 
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Mr. Croppper. 

1139. How long have the houses been empty? 
—I cannot say. 

Sir James M Garel-Hagg. 

1140. What do you suggest as the best way of 
dealing with the labouring classes displaced in 
the execution of street improvements ? — I should 
deal with them as I did on Law Courts’ site, 
give them a sum of money, and let them suit 
themselves elsewhere. 

1141. You would apply to the street improve- 
ments the same policy, from your own experience, 
as was followed in the case of the Law Courts ? 
— I should. 

1142. Do you think that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works were right in hesitating to pro- 
ceed with the Western- street Improvements, and 
the Cray’s Inn-lane, and other improvements, 
owing to the stringency of the 38rd section ? — 
Most certainly I do. 

1143. Can you make any practical suggestion 
as to the questions which are referred to this 
Committee by Parliament, beyond what I have 
asked you ? — I will consider the two sections 
which Sir Richard Cross has asked me to con- 
sider, and then I will bring the result. 

Mr. John HolloncL 

1144. You said that the Board could not find 
new houses for the artizans who were displaced ? 
—Yes. 

1145. But I think the tendency of your other 
evidence is in the direction that there is plenty 
of accommodation ? — There is plenty of accom- 
modation, and the people find it themselves very 
much better then the Board ; they suit them- 
selves, they suit their own convenience, and if the 
Board had the ordinary railway clause, which we 
have heard of, the people would be satisfied with 
it, and suit themselves. 

1146. You mean the ordinary railway clause, 
that people must be provided for, unless other- 
wise dealt with 1 — Yes. 

1147. Supposing that were introduced into 
Section 33, you think it would meet the diffi- 
culty ? — I do. 

Mr. Rankin. 

1148. I only wish to ask you one question, as 
a matter of opinion ; in your opinion arc there 
a great many areas in London still requiring to 
be dealt with on account of their imperfect sani- 
tary arrangements? — Yes, there are a good 
many areas in London which are quite insani- 
tary, and ought to be dealt with. 

1149. You could not, I suppose, give me 
any idea as to the number of persons living in 
those areas ? — No, they are mostly closely packed 
with inhabitants, and I think the parishes do not 
do their duty. I do not think they exercise 
sufficient sanitary inspection over the houses ; if 
they had, the necessity for this Act, l -think, 
would not have arisen. 

Mr. Torrens. 

1150. You say there are no sites near the 
Gray’s Inn-road which might be used for the 
purpose of providing accommodation to those 
who are dispossessed? — Not at a reasonable 
price. 

0.69. 


Mr. Torrens — continued. 

1151. What does that mean. First of all, is it 
the fact that there are vacant sites? — There is 
land in Farringdon-road ; I applied to the Cor- 
poration of London, to the officer who has the 
letting of that land, but I found the price was 
quite prohibitory ; it would have been an enor- 
mous loss to have taken the land, aud to have 
built artizans’ dwellings upon it. 

1152. But much nearer than Farringdon-road ; 
at a right angle with Gray’s Inn-road itself, are 
there no sites vacant ? — That site was cleared by 
the Board. 

1153. And being in their own hands, you say 
it is not available ; I speak of the Clerkenwell- 
road property, which is in possession of the 
Board ? — There is a large site opposite the Ses- 
sions House and Farringdon-road. 

1154. And further down? — And towards Old- 
street. 

1155. Below Reid’s Brewery ? — Yes. 

1156. There is enough there to build how 
much ; you are a better judge than I am ? — 
There is space enough for several hundreds of 
families. 

1157. And that is within pistol shot of the 
locality we are talking of? — Yes, within half-a- 
mile. 

1158. How can you explain your statement 
that there are no sites ? — I meant sites foreign 
to the Board, not the Board’s sites. 

1 159. If the difficulty of the Board is to find 
accommodation for the people whom you think 
it ought to dispossess, in order to carry out the 
Act, is it not the first and obvious alternative, to 
use the land which is in possession of the Board, 
without going to Farringdon-road? — Of course 
these sites could be used for dwellings, but the 
loss would be enormous. These sites are fitted 
for commercial purposes. 

1160. I do not ask whether the frontage should 
be used for that purpose, but there are such 
spaces. What is the space between the frontage 
opposite Reid's Brewery, and the next occupancy, 
or dwelling-house in the next street behind ; is 
it a narrow street, or what is the acreage ? — I do 
not think there is much area there ; there is a 
large area lower down, in Farringdon-road. 

1161. I do not speak of Farringdon-road; I 
speak of the property that has come into the pos- 
session of the Board of Works. Are there not 
from Southampton-row, which is, perhaps, one- 
third of a mile to the other side of Gray’s Inn- 
road, and on to Reid’s Brewery, and on from 
that down to Farringdon-road, nearly three- 
quarters of a mile, large spaces of froutage un- 
occupied, and with accommodation, which might 
bo built upon for the purposes which we are con- 
sidering? — The only really large space that I 
remember is the site in the new street opposite 
the Sessions House. 

1162. You, perhaps, have not been there 
lately ; your memory is perhaps inaccurate as to 
that, but if I state to you from recent observation 
within the last 48 hours, that there are large 
sites lying vacant all in possession of the Board 
of Works, would you give me any reason why 
they should not be, as far as they go, occupied 
for the purpose of providing that which the Act 
of Parliament declares ought to be provided, in 
order that Gray’s Inn-road may be redeemed 

K from 
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Mr. Torrens— continued, 
from ruin ? — If artizans’ dwellings are built on 
those sites it will be a tremendous loss. 

1163. In what way? — Because the land is 
so much more valuable for commercial pur- 
poses. 

1164. For frontage? — Yes. 

1165. But not the whole space behind them? 
— That land is available for manufacturing pur- 
poses, and the parties who take it would want a 

reat depth for their purposes; the ordinary 
epth of 40 or 50 feet would be of no use : it is a 
question of cost. 

1166. It is a question of cost merely ? — Yes. 

1167. And the only question you think to be 
considered by the Board of Works, is how the 
land may be made most available for manu- 
facturing purposes, to increase the value of the 
property. You think that is its duty, and it 
should confine its attention to that? — I can 
hardly go so far as that. 

1168. How much further would you go, be- 
cause that is what I want to arrive at; are the 
people worth nothing at all?— Yes, certainly. 

1169. How much are they worth? — lean 
scarcely answer that. 

1170. I should like an answer, because that is 
what we are here to decide. The Act of Parlia- 
ment say9 one thing, and you say the duty of 
the Board of Works is something else ; I do not 
want to press you, but I want to know which 
you would have had us do. Should we repeal 
the Act to make the property more valuable for 
commercial purposes, or is there a balance to be 
struck between the people and the property ? — I 
would repeal the 33rd section of the Act, as 
regards artizans’ dwellings, but not the Artizans’ 
Dwellings Act. 

1171. Which Artizans’ Dwellings Act? — The 
Artizans’ Dwellings Act for rehousing the people. 


Mr. Torrens — continued. 

Whenever the land was brought under the Arti- 
zans’ Dwellings Act, it should be appropriated 
for artizans’ dwellings, but I hardly think it is 
necessary in the Streets Improvement Act 

1172. Do you mean Sir Richard Cross’s Act? 
— Yes. 

Chairman. 

1173. You would still keep that land for the 
artizans? — Yes, that land, but not land under 
the Streets Improvement Act. 

Mr. Torrens. 

1174. You have told the Right honourable 
Chairman that you thought providing two-fifths 
would be enough accommodation where the dis- 
trict is cleared? — That was the experience I 
found in Gray’s Inn-road. 

1175. What experience? — At the last meeting 
of the Committee, you asked Mr. Reid whether 
he was aware that most of the people in the 
locality had their occupations in the immediate 
vicinity, and since tlic meeting of the Committee, 
I have sent down to Baldwin’s-gavdens, and 
ascertained the names of the tenants, and where 
they work. 

1176. That is, the remaining tenants? — There 
arc none turned oirt in Baluwin’s-gardens, the 
houses are still occupied, and I find that out of 
106 tenants, 41 work in the locality, and 65 work 
in various outside neighbourhoods. 

1177. When you say “outside neighbour- 
hoods,” do you mean at a distance ? — At a dis- 
tance. 

1178. Not in the vicinity? — No; they work 
at Old-street, Bethnal-green, Hoxton, Cheap- 
side, and other localities away. 


The Rev. Canon Gilbert, called in ; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

1179. What part of London are you most 
acquainted with ? — Personally, I am most 
acquainted with the City and the borders of the 
City ; but I am also intimately acquainted, from 
my official position, from overlooking certain 
parishes, with the Spitalfields district and the 
Tower Hill district. 

1180. Then you must know a great many of 
the most crowded parts of London ? — I do. 

1181. And the kind of people that inhabit 
them ? — Yes. In the City I have seen, by 
railway improvements, by the City improve- 
ments, and partly by the Metropolitan improve- 
ments on tne borders of the City, the whole 
neighbourhood destroyed, and the centres of 
business entirely ruined. I remember within 
the last 10 years, in my own district, which com- 
prises the City and the borders of the City, that 
no less than 6,000 of the poorer classes have been 
swept completely away, and the result has been 
that Petticoat-lane, which may be known to 
many of you, and Cutler- street, and Harrow- 
alley, where upon week days you could not get 
through from the business, are now empty, and 


Chairman — continued. 

the business has now all gone away. That is, as 
I have said, in my own district. 

1182. What we want to know is this: we are 
discussing the principle of the Artizans’ and La- 
bourers’ Dwellings Act, 1875, which you know ? 
— Yes ; I have read it. 

1183. And we want your opinion as to how 
far, looking at the character of the people, and 
the nature of their occupations, it might be safe 
to relax the provisions of that Act, which require 
that there shall be accommodation found for the 
working classes, for as many at least as those 
who arc displaced ; and we want to know what 
effect, in your opinion, the Act would have if 
that provision was done away with, or if it was 
much modified ? — I do not think that it ought to 
be much modified ; it ought to be left as nearly 
as possible, in certain localities, as it is. Now, 
take the locality of Tower-hill: lately 2,500 
Catholics, not to speak of other religions, have 
been removed ; their occupations principally 
were those of dock labourers, sack-makers, boot- 
makers, and ordinary tailors, and it was quite 
essential that they should be in the neighbour- 
hood 
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Chairman — continued. 

hood of their work. Take the dock labourers for 
instance. Some dock labourers are only casually 
employed ; if a man is not in the neighbourhood 
and on the spot when the ganger wants him, he 
loses his job. Take the tailors ; there are cer- 
tain regulations with certain tailors’ shops, that 
they will not employ, or they object to employ, 
men who live more than a mile from the work ; 
and for obvious reasons. A gentleman or a per- 
son wishes a coat tried on, he desires a coat 
altered, or wants something to be done; and 
if the tailor is too far off, the employer finds 
it a difficulty and an injury to his trade, and 
so he gets a man who lives near ; there- 
fore it is necessary that they should be quite 
close to their work. Now another class of people 
in Tower-hill and Rosemary-lane, were what we 
call sackraakers, a large class of people, and they 
have been largely displaced. The sack-making is 
not always brisk; but at times those emplyed are 
at work day and night. Now, if these people were 
displaced and sent to a distance of a mile or a mile- 
and-a-half those poor women and poor girls would 
have to carry heavy loads on their heads, these 
great distances, with terrible inconvenience to 
themselves, and great fatigue ; and, therefore, 
I say, for these and other reasons, that certainly 
in that neighbourhood, for nearly as many as are 
displaced, accommodation ought to be provided ; 
and so in other localities of London. 

1184. I suppose, therefore, it may vary ac- 
cording to the locality ? — It might vary accord- 
ing to the locality. 

1185. In some localities it would be necessary 
to have nearly as many ; and in others you 
might do away with a good deal? — I think 
so. 

1186. Did you hear the evidence of the last 
witness ? — I neard a good deal of it. 

1187. He said that two-fifths would be aH that 
would be wanted ? — I could not agree with a 
large proportion of his evidence according to my 
experience. His evidence about the workmen 
living in the country is opposed to my expe- 
rience. 

1188. Will you give the Committee your ex- 
perience upon that point? — If people are to 
continue their work it is impossible for certain 
people to live in the suburbs, and the class of 
people who cannot live in the suburbs are dress- 
makers, waistcoat-makers, boot-makers, tailors, 
and partly for the reasons I have given, dock 
labourers and others ; they must be near their 
work. Then as to cheapness, we must admit 
that, as a rule, the rooms are cheaper than in 
London, now, at the present prices, but it is 
a very serious and grave question, whether, taking 
all the circumstances together, workmen can 
live more cheaply in the country, and for 
these reasons. I have got the experience of 
people who have tried it, and their evidence 
is this. Let me take the class of men who take 
their breakfast at a coffee-house, who take their 
dinner at an eating-house, which is a great ex- 
pense, but if they were living near their families, 
an economical wife could provide a dinner for the 
children, herself, and husband, for nearly the same 
price as if the husband were not away and had 
to pay for himself; and so that the extra price paid 
is so much in addition to the cheapness of rent. 

0.69. 


Chairman — continued. 

Again, it was also remarked by the last witness, 
that there are sales of cheap fish on Saturday 
eights ; but more than that, in London you have 
sales every day; you can go to the fishmarket ; 
you can go to the costermongers, and buy cheap 
fish and cheap vegetables, and you can go to the 
market, and buy cheap meat any day in the week. 
Again, if you go to Billingsgate late in the morn- 
ing, you can get cheap fish; and these advantages 
you cannot get in the country, ; and if you take 
all I have said into consideration, and I have the 
evidence of many men who have tried it, it is 
certain many of these men find living in the 
country more expensive than in London. Then, 
if you come to the labouring class, the hard- 
ships upon them are very great. I took 
the evidence of a number of labourers who 
live at Stratford. These labourers we will say, 
for argument’s sake, have to go to Padding- 
ton to work, and if they live at a considerable 
distance from the station, they have to rise at 
four or half-past four o’clock in the morning, to 
catch the five o’clock train ; they have then to 
come up by the Great Eastern Railway, and 
as there is no Metropolitan train to take them 
to Paddington earlier than a quarter-past six, and 
so those men lose a quarter of an hour out of 
their pay. But that is not my point. My point 
is the hardship of these hardworking men having 
to get up at four o’clock or half-past four o’clock 
in the morning, to come to work, and the same 
additional labour in the evening ; and if they 
loose a train, they have either to pay for another 
train or walk a great distance. But the social 
result of it is very bad. The labouring men of 
this description scarcely ever see their families ; 
their social intercourse is broken off from one 
end of the week to the other ; as they go out too 
early and come home too late to be seen by 
their children except on Sundays. That is very 
pressing and very hard upon the labouring man, 
and I have heard it from a large number. 

1189. Then you do not think that it would be 
sufficient to give these people, when they are 
turned out, sums varying from 1 /. to 5 l. or 10 L, 
according to the length of residence, and let 
them find accommodation where they could? — 
It positively means ruin to many of them, and 
if you could only hear the complaints that we 
priests do, because we are in the midst of them, 
and hear their grumbling and try to help them, 
you would be astonished ; and I believe, if you 
will let me say so, with all respect, that the 
way in which the poor are treated, and the want 
of consideration shown them, is tending to drive 
the poor of London to democracy and repub- 
licanism. They think that they are not oared 
for, and that they are trodden down by com- 
mercial interests, and I think that it would be a 
great thing if we priests could answer their 
murmurs and show them that they are not dis- 
regarded. It may be said in reply that model 
lodging-houses and Peabody Buildings are erected ; 
granted they are, but they are let at a price that 
few of the class of people that I speak of could 
afford to pay ; they are beyond their price and 
requirements. But the poor people want their 
lodgings in the neighbourhood, somewhat near 
the original prices that they have been paying ; 
and further, the result of these Peabody Build- 

K. 2 ings 
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Chairman — continued. 

ings and model lodging-houses in the neighbour- 
hood of the poor people is this: that the rents 
have gone up, and where there were cheap rents 
before in the neighbourhood, in others the prices 
of them have increased, and so the difficulty 
presses all round upon the poor people. 

1190. You think that the rents of lodgings 
round these places rise in proportion ? — Yes, I 
know it as a fact; what the poor people want are 
cheaper lodgiDgs, and it seems to me, if I may say 
so, with respect, that those who destroy the 
houses of the poor in any neighbourhood (and I 
do not suppose they lose by it, but gain a great 
deal) ought to be compelled to give tenements 
in the same neighbourhood at a rate to suit the 
people who are displaced, and to meet their re- 
quirements. 

1191. What sort of rent do these people pay 
generally ? — They used to pay sometimes Is. Gd. 
and 2 s. for a room, and sometimes 3 s. 6 d. for 
two rooms ; but the poor people are so placed, 
and they find it so hard to five, that they let out 
a part of a room, and get money by it ; therefore, 
if you not only take away the chance of their 
letting, which, socially, is an improvement, but 
put on high rents, you see how hard it is upon 
them. 

1192. But you would be of opinion that it is 
wise, if it could be done prudently, to clear away 
all these slums, if you can ? — It would be an im- 
mense improvement, socially and morally ; but, 
at the same time, I think, if I may be allowed 
to suggest, that it would be better, iustead of 
sweeping the whole neighbourhood away at once, 
that when a neighbourhood is scheduled, only a 
portion ought to be pulled down at first, and then 
a corresponding proportion of tenements should 
be erected for poor people in the neighbourhood. 
Secondly, due notice ought to be given, that at 
a certain period, tenements would be built, or 
accommodation given, so that the people may 
hover around in the neighbourhood and tide their 
difficulties, till they come back again. Thirdly, 
I would suggest that when these poor people 
are turned out, when little shopkeepers who 
have made a good firing, are turned out with but a 
few pounds, it is no compensation at all ; that, 
where these new tenements are built, there ought 
to be little shops also built of various kinds, ac- 
cording to the wants of the locality. Fourthly, I 
would suggest that ivhcn the people are turned 
out, their names should be taken, and that the 
first preference to the new buildings should be 
given to the people turned out, and not to 
strangers. Take Tower-hill ; the Peabody 
Buildings have accommodation, I believe, for 
1,200 families. . There are only 10 families of the 
original inhabitants in the Peabody Buildings. 
Finally, that tenements suitable to the require- 
ments of the poor who are displaced should be 
erected in the same neighbourhood; for the Pea- 
body Buildings are not suitable to many, as sack 
makers, costermongers, flower girls, and ma- 
chinists, &c., are not admitted therein. 

1193. What has become of all the other people 
at Tower-hill? — The dock labourers are hoverino - 
about Commercial-road ; some of the neig£ 
hours have taken others to lodge with them, and 
some have found rooms in various places. 

1194. Is there much overcrowding in con 


Gilbert. [ Continued . 


Chairman — continued. 

sequence of the pulling down, and people being 
obliged to stay and look for work there ? — I be- 
lieve that it is so. 

1195. You think that there ought to be bar- 
racks or lodgings of a much cheaper character 
than the Peabody Buildings? — Much cheaper 
than the Peabody Buildings and the model 
lodging-houses, which do not meet the wants of 
the poor people at all. 

1196. Have you gone into the question as to 
whether those places could be made to pay, 
supposing cheaper lodgings were built?— 1 re- 
spectfully suggest this : that as the Metropolitan 
Board of' Works destroy houses of the poor, that 
they ought to be compelled to erect tenements by 
Government, and not take more interest than 
four per cent., and better still, if they did it for 
the same rate as they get the money lent to them- 
selves, it would be a real boon, and would meet, 
to some extent, the wants of the poor. 

1197. And then I understand you to say that, 
in your opinion, if care is not taken, the result 
upon the poor people would be felt socially and 
politically ? — Yes. 

1198. X do not mean between party and party, , 
but as regards all parties ? — I belong to no party 
at all ; I have worked among the poor for 25 
years. I founded a night refuge, where I take 
200 people in every night; I know the com- 
plaints of the people, and I know what they 
want ; and I am speaking merely in the interests 
of the poor. 

1199. You mentioned a night refuge ; will 
you tell us some particulars of the night refuge, 
which you built or provided? — Yes; I have a 
night refuge for men and women, besides a home 
for servants ; and in the men’s and women’s de- 
partment I can take in, with children, about 200 
a night; any bond Jide applicant is at once ad- 
mitted, but tramp or imposter is received; but we 
always warn them if they make a false statement, 
that if, on inquiry, it is proved false, wc will do no 
more for them, but if they tell us the truth, what- 
ever their antecedents may have been, that is, 
if they brought about their poverty by drink or 
anything else, we will try to start them again in 
life. Their statements are taken down, and if 
their references are anywhere in London, there 
is a person who calls the next day to see if they 
are true ; and it is upon the answers to these 
inquiries that we deal with the people ; if the 
references are from the country, we have printed 
forms, and we send to the country for references, 
and according to the answers we deal with them. 

1200. Do these people pay anything? — No; 
and there is no distinction ot religion ; we have 
more people belonging to other denominations 
than to our own. 

1201. Besides housing them, do you feed them 
at all? — We give them bread and gruel night 
and morning, and in bad cases we give them 
three-pence a day for dinner, when they are look- 
ing for work. On Sunday, after they have been 
to their own service, they come back and we 
give them dinner, which consists of meat soup. 
Then take the case of a man who wants to get 
back to his family, say at Liverpool, we pay his 
way back ; and if the man’s tools are in pawn, 
and it is a genuine case, we take them out and 
start him again ; and so we do in various cases. 

1202- If 
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Chairman — continued. 

1202. If that is done to the poor out of chanty, 
do yon think an institution of some kind can be 
carried on where some small payment might be 
required ? — It might ; but we take no payment. 

1 should like like to add one thing more as to the 
refuge. We have there persons of every class 
at times, ladies who have been independent, and 

f entlemcn who have kept their carriages ; we 
ave had the sons of judges, doctors, and people 
of every condition, and we have tried to start 
them on again, so that it is not merely for the 
lowest class. 

Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg. 

1203. Have you inquired particularly into the 
amount charged in the Peabody and other build- 
ings, for rooms ? — I have asked particularly from 
different priests in the neighbourhood of the 
Peabody Buildings on several occasions, and 1 
have their answers. 

1204. You told the Committee that the poor 
in the district you alluded to pay from 2 s. to 
2 s. 6 d. per week for one room ? — Did pay 2 s. 

1205. And it is now 2 s. 6 d. ? — I said did pay 
2 s. for one room, and 3 s. 6d. for two rooms, and 
further, that the result had been that they very 
often took in a lodger. 

1206. As to the Peabody Trustees, may I ask 
whether you are not aware that the Peabody 
Trustees charge about Is. lie?, per room? — I am 
not aware of it at all. 

1207. If I were to tell you that, you would 
modify your opinion about the Peabody Trustees 
being of no use ? — If you will allow me, this is 
as far as I would go. I should have to recon- 
sider my evidence, for I have had it from people 
who have been on the spot, and looked into it I 
could not decide now. 

1208. If you found they charged 1 s. 11 d.,vou 
would modify your views as to the benefit the 
Peabody Trustees are to the poor ? — If I found 
that on the average the Peabody Trustees were 
charging Is. 11a. for a good room, I should 
modify that part of ray answer ; but still I should 
maintain that several classes of the poor were 
first allowed to live in the Peabody Buildings, 
and therefore that they were unsuited to such 
classes. 

1209. Do you know auy thing as to Newport 
Market ? — Yes. 

1210. Do you know what the poor pay for 
rooms there ? — I should think the rooms had gone 
up very much. 

1211. Would you agree with me that they 
might vary from 3s. (d. to 4 s. ? — Yes; it only 
confirms my remark, that rents have gone up on 
account of the Metropolitan Buildings and 
the Peabody Buildings ; the rents were much 
lower before the Metropolitan and the Peabody 
Buildings came into existence. 

1212. Having had a great deal of practical ex- 
perience, do you approve of poor people living in 
one room ? — I approve of a single woman or a 
single man living in one room, and I prefer that 
families, if they could afford it, should have two 
rooms. But let me take the case of people who 
cannot afford it ; if they have very young children 
under three or four years, I do not see muchobjection 
to their living in one room, but once the children 
are beyond a certain age, it is imperative that 
0.69. 


Sir James M ! Gar el- Hogg — continued, 
something should be done, and that the family 
should not live in one room. 

1213. You said you did not agree with the last 
witness, who said that where a man and his wife 
and children were living in one room and had to 
leave, they should be compensated and be found 
a comfortable house in the suburbs, where they 
were offered two rooms for the same money, 
would they not be more comfortable in the suburbs 
with two rooms, and would not it make up for the 
disadvantages you spoke of, of dinners and other 
things ? — No, certainly not. 

1214. Do you think they would be better in 
one i-oom ? — No, not in one room. 

1215. Take the case of a man who cannot 
afford more than one room ; he must pay a certain 
sum, and for that sum he would get two rooms in 
the country, would not he be much more com- 
fortable there than in a slum in the middle of 
London ? — The majority of the working classes 
would prefer one room where there they could 
see their children evening after evening, aud be 
with their wives, where their wives could bring 
them hot meals to their work, and a hot breakfast 
instead of being deprived of all these comferts. 

1216. Socially, would you agree, as a dery- 
man, that it would be better for them to be out 
in the suburbs, having the benefit of the air, and 
two rooms and respectability, notwithstanding 
their being deprived of their not dinners? — It is 
pulling the labouring people to pieces, sending 
them out in this way. 

1217. Are you not aware that avast number 
of the working classes join together and join 
societies, and are glad enough to pay so much a 
week and have these houses in the suburbs, where 
they are glad to go? — No, I am not aware of what 
you say, aud did you notice the evidence of the 
last gentleman, who said that he took the census 
of the artizans and labourers, and that they all 
preferred being in London. 

1218. I do not at all agree with what you 
say ; I do not remember it, I will take your 
own opinion ?— I have beard it said by a number 
of people. Let this be tried ; build the places 
for them ; try it in one neighbourhood, and if 
the people do not come back you have something 
to point at, but the people will, it is their inclina- 
tion and wish to be back. 

1219. You think they ought to be in one room, 
and that they would rather be in one room in a 
slum than in the country with two ? — Is that a 
fair way of putting it ? 

1220. It is the practical way ?— If you say, I 
want people, if it. can be avoided, to live in the 
slums, I do not ; but if those who ' are interested 
in the poor wish to raise the social condition of 
the poor, they should try and meet the feelings 
and wishes of the poor, who have feelings like 
ourselves, their wishes are to be with their 
families at home ; and if you displace them with 
the idea of raising their social position, it is only 
right and equitable that you should provide cheap 
accommodation for them. 

1221. Who is to pay for the cheap accom- 
modation ?— I suggest that if the Board of W orks 
destroys their dwellings, and makesmoney thereby, 
they are bound to provide for the poor. 

1222. As to the last observation of yours, do 

vou allude to the Artizans’ Acts of 1875 and 
J K 3 1879, 
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1879, or to the Street Improvement Acts? — 
I allude to the whole. 

1223. Do you understand the difference be- 
tween the Streets Improvement Acts of 1872 and 
1877, and the Artizans Acts of 1875 and 1879 ? 
— Yes, I do. 

1224. Are you not aware that, taking the 
Artizans’ Acts first, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, under the desire and order of the Legis- 
lature, were told to clear away certain districts 
at a very great cost ; do you still adhere to your 
opinion that the Artizans’ Act has brought no 
benefit, socially, to the poor ; do you say that, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works has made money 
by carrying out that Act ? — I did not mean that ; 
I say that the Board, whether it be in reference 
to the Artizans’ Building, or the Improvements 
of the Streets, is supposed not to be a merely 
commercial body, but a body working for the 
interest of all classes, and I say the interest of the 
poorer classes ought to be considered, and at- 
tended to by them. 

1225. You may take it that the Metropolitan 
Board loses, on behalf of the ratepayers, an enor- 
mous sum of money in carrying out the Artizans’ 
Act ? — I heard that they had lost something. 

1226. As I am Chairman, you may take it from 
me, that we have lost enormous sums ? — I wish 
they would lose something in getting cheaper 
lodgings for the poorer classes ; it would be a 
great boon ; but I have no personal interest in the 
matter. 

1227. At the same time you have given very 
decided evidence, and it is for me to get your 
views out distinctly and clearly; you said you 
thought where improvements take place, if per- 
sons are displaced, their names ought to be given; 
are you aware that when the Whitechapel Im- 
provement was carried out, one-half was done at 
a time, and when the buildings were up, the 
names of every one of the people about to be dis- 
possessed in the other section were sent to the 
office of the Peabody Trustees; and are you 
aware that, out of that large number, only 11 
availed themselves of the offer to go into the 
Peabody Trustees’ Buildings, which were then 
close by ? — Am I in order in asking a question. 
Is that always the case ; is it always done ? 

1228. Are you aware that that was done? — 
I was speaking principally about Tower -hill 
when I made that remark, and I have been assured 
that it was not done there. 

1229. You may take it that it was done in 
Whitechapel ?— If it were done in every case it 
would be a great boon to the poor people, and 
take away one occasion of their complaints. 

1230. How would it be a boon to the poor 
people if these poor people will not avail them- 
selves of the advantages offered to them? — In 
some places I remarked that it was not so impor- 
tant to the poor people to avail themselves of it ; 
in Goulston-street, and Castle-alley, White- 
chapel, it would not be so important. In Castle- 
alley it would not be so important where several 
of the inhabitants were fruit sellers, because they 
can go a little further off, and it does not matter 
much to them. 

1231. The costermonger can go; you do not 
think it is important for him to be near ? — If he 
is near his market a quarter of a mile does not 


Sir James M Garel-Hogg — continued, 
matter. Take Tower-hill and Rosemary-Jane* 
take the sackmakera ; there it is important they 
should have places near ; each case must be 
judged upon its own merits, and the requirements 
of the locality. 

1232. Then, what you wish to be done was 
done in Whitechapel, and you would be satisfied ? 
— If it was done in every case I should be satis- 
fied on that point. 

1233. Then, down at Pye-strcet, there the 
Peabody Trustees had a vast number of names 
sent to them of people who are to be displaced at 
Newport Market; that would satisfy your re- 
quirements ? — If what is suggested is done, and 
the people do not take advantage of it, I would 
not complain. 

1234. You would not complain on their behalf? 
— Not if it is done in every case. I am only 
taking the sections of my proposition singly. 

1235. It being the case that they do not take 
advantage of what is offered to them, we may 
assume they prefer finding their own lodgings 
either near or in the country, according to their 
own feelings ? — I could not agree with that, for 
this reason, unless I knew at what price these 
new lodgings were offered, I could not give an 
opinion ; the probability is that the price is too 
high, and in addition the restrictions in Peabody 
Buildings render them unsuitable to many of the 
poor. 

1236. When I tell you that the Peabody 
rooms are Is. lid. and 2s., why should not 
these people take them if they are so anxious 
for a better room ? — That is quite opposed to 
my experience, and the experience of the dery 
who visit the Peabody Buildings; we know the 
people who live in them ; we exa mi ne them, and 
it is against my opinion ; I do not say it is not 
true, but it is against my experience ; moreover, 
as I said previously, sackmalters, costermongers, 
and machinists are not admitted into the Peabody 
Buildings. 

Sir Sydney Waterloo, •). 

1237. Have you had a great deal of experi- 
ence amongst the poor ot London in various 
localities, or in any particular locality ? — I have 
had experience in the City and borders of the 
City. I have had before me official communica- 
tion from the clergy, and their experience in 
having to deal with their poor, particularly in 
Tower-hill and Spitalficlds. 

1238. Have you visited them at their own 
homes sufficiently to know the sources of their 
income ? — I have been at their homes when they 
have been out of work, when they have been in 
work, and at all times. 

1239. Is it true as has been stated by some 
witnesses, that where the income is below 
25 s. a week, it has to be supplemented very 
much by the children and the wife ? — It is 80 
over and over again. 

1240. Is it true, as lias been stated, that the 
kind of occupation and work that the children 
and wives get is necessarily attached, and neces- 
sitates their living in the neighbourhood in which 
that work is derived ? — Very often it is so ; it is 
not always the case. 

1241. Is that your experience of the majority 
of cases?— Thatis a large question to answer, with 

yes 
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yes or no; certainly in a great number of instances 
it is 60 . 

1242. Is not the work of the children and wife 
almost always derived from the residents or shop- 
keepers of the neighbourhood in which they 
reside? — In many instances that is so. 

1243. Then would it not be practically impos- 
sible even if the man could live away from his 
work, that the children and wife could live away ; 
would not they lose their work ? — That refers 
only to a given number ; taking the children up 
to seven and eight years, they cannot do any 
work: take the number of children up to 9 or 10, 
all they can do is, if the mother has any work, for 
one child to stay at home to mind the baby. 

1244. When the children get over the School 
Board age, what then? — When a child is old 
enough to do any work, the poor people are too 
pleased to employ them, but you must know that 
the proportion is not so great when you come 
over the age of 12 or 14. I thought you were 
speaking first of parents. 

1245. The question I put to you was this: 
where the income is below 25 s. a week, is not it, 
in the majority of cases, supplemented very much 
by the work of the wife and children? — Not in 
tne majority of cases, but in many cases. 

1246. From your experience of workpeople at 
present earning less than 25 s. a week, is it from 
the kind of work they could get and live four or 
five miles off 1 ? — I do not think it is in the majority 
of cases. 

1247. Is that the reason why, in answer to a 
previous question, you said you do not think the 
mass of the working people, the lower range of 
them could live away from their work ? — That is 
one reason. 

1248. Is not it also another reason, that when 
they live in the suburbs, they are taken away 
from their friends, and from their amusements ? 
— They are taken away from their friends, there 
is no question. 

1249. Are they not taken away from the 
amusements they get in London, and which they 
cannot get in the suburbs ? — I did not answer 
that question at first ; the labouring classes of a 
certain kind get very little amusement ; artizans 
do ; but I am talking of people who get very little 
amusement; the society of theirfriends, which they 
are removed from. 

1250. Taking it generally, do I gather that 
your opinion from your experience, is that in the 
case of the working classes, earning less than 
25 s. a week, they cannot live away from their 
work ? — The larger proportion cannot live away ; 
I specified the class that cannot do so. 

1251. The honourable Member for Truro told 
you that the names of the persons turned out 
have been given to the Peabody Trustees in two 
or three cases, if not in all ; is there any difficulty 
on the part of the costermongers, and the lower 
class of working people, in conforming to the 
conditions imposed in the Peabody Buildings ? — 
I believe so ; take the sackmakers ; I have been 
assured that they will not allow sackmakers to 
live in the Peabody Buildings. 

1252. Will they allow any work to be done in 
the buildings at all? — They will not allow sewing 
machines, I am told. 

1253. If that is so, in your opinion is that a 
0.69. 


Sir Sydney Waterlow — continued, 
reason why the people that are turned out cannot 
occupy the new buildings ?— It is part of the 
reason, but my main reason is what I have from 
the knowledge of those who have had great ex- 
perience, namely, that the rents are too high for 
that class of people. 

1254. Upon that point I thought the honour- 
able Member who questioned you last, had' satis- 
fied you by pointing out that the average rent 
was Is. 11 J d. per room; do you think the 
average rent of other buildings, not belonging to 
institutions of that kind, is as low as that ? — If 
that is the case, that is an answer. 

1255. The Committee have it in a written 
document, delivered and printed in their report? 
— I believe some rooms in the Peabody Buildings, 
low down, which are not so desirable, are as cheap, 
but the better rooms are not let at that price, so 
I have been assured. 

1256. Look at the schedule printed on page 
291, and tell the Committee whether you are 
aware of the rent that is set out in that schedule? 
— How is this average struck. 

1257. The table you are looking at gives you 
the absolute price, from which the average is 
struck; Is. lljtf. per room. Now may i ask 
you looking at that table, do you not think that 
those rents are lower than the rents which the 
people must have paid for the rooms which they 
occupied before the Peabody Buildings were 
erected ? — I do not think so, for another reason, 
that, as a rule, people used to sublet and thereby 
lower the rents. 

1258. Do I understand you to say that pre- 
viously a person would take three rooms and sub- 
let one, and thereby reduce the average of the 
three ? — I meant in a poor place, not in the Pea- 
body Buildings. People who have one room 
would take in a lodger. I do not think it is a 
desirable thing, but so the rent was reduced. It 
is not the moral aspect of the case I am talk- 
ing of. 

1259. May I ask you whether you do not 
think it would be very unwise to allow sub- 
letting of any part of a single room ? — I do think 
so if it could be avoided. 

1260. With regard to the accommodation for 
single men and single women who could only 
afford one room, is it better that they should 
have one room as part of a family tenement, or 
that they should nave a single room to them- 
selves and be responsible entirely for its manage- 
ment ? — You mean a single woman should have 
a single room and take another woman to live 
with her. 

1261. Had she better have a single room to 
herself, or take on e room, being part of a three room 
or four room tenement? — If it is possible and she 
could afford to pay for a single single room, she 
ought to take it, and whether it was part of a 
three or four room tenement, it depends upon the 
price, whether she could afford it, but in the 
majority of cases these women could not do it ; 
morally, I think it is to be desired that they 
should not have companions living with them. 

1262. Passing from that point, have you given 
your attention to any districts in which a Targe 
number of tenements have been cleared away and 
new buildings constructed ? — Yes, Tower-hill, 
Rosemary-lane, and Spitalficlds. 

K 4 1263. Do 
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1263. Do not you think that district has been 
benefited by the operation of clearing away the 
old habitations unfit for occupation and re-build- 
ing them ? — I think it has been an improvement 
in that sense, but it has been a great detriment, 
to the people who are dislodged. 

1264. What do you think could be done for 
the people who are dislodged, other than has been 
done ? — I made my suggestions ; what I thought 
was that cheaper buildings or tenements ought 
to be erected at cheaper prices for the people. 

1265. You will admit that cheaper tenements 
involves an inferior tenement? — Yes. 

1266. Do you think we should build down to 
poverty, rather than raise the poverty up ? — If 

ou do not increase the wages of the poor people, 
ow are they to live ? 

1267. The table has shown that the rents are 
as low as they can be ? — I do not want to press 
it any more, because it depends upon the way 
we look at it ; if you look at it under the aspect 
that they are not allowed to sublet, that is one 
view of the matter. 

1268. But you agree that they ought not to 
sublet, whether they are old tenements or new ? 
— I agree morally ; but what is a woman, who is 
half starving, to do ? what is a man, who has but 
one meal a day, to do? I do not want it, but 
the poor people are bound to do things which 
they would not do of their own instinct, but 
poverty compels them. 

1269. Ought the law to submit to an extent of 
overcrowding so as to cause disease? — Certainly 
not, to cause disease. 

1270. Do you think that more than one family 
can occupy a room, and still fulfil sanitary con- 
ditions ? — I think it is very doubtful ; I think two 
single persons can live in a room, and two men 
can live in a room, and be healthy. 

1271. Is there not plenty of accommodation 
for single men, where four or five live in one 
room, all over London, in lodging-houses?— The 
poor people have a great objection to common 
lodging-houses. 

1272. Registered lodging-houses? — They 
think that they are sinks of iniquity ; no decent 
man or woman would go near them. 

1273. I understand you to say that you would 
not have lodging-houses registered? — I did not 
say that. I thought the point was this : You said 
that those men and women on whose behalf I was 
speaking, could go to these lodging-houses. I 
merely stated their objection to go because they 
consider them sinks of iniquity ; and, moreover, if 
a reference comes from one of the lodging-houses 
in Spitalfields for my refuge, we do not take it; 
we know that they are bad places. 

1274. You would not lead us to believe that 
lodging-houses, as a rule, are bad places? — I be- 
lieve the majority of common lodging-houses are 
bad places. 

1275. Do you think that single men and 
single women should be allowed to lodge in the 
same room without having such rooms regis- 
tered ? — I never said that. 

1276. 1 understood you to say tba two men 
or two women might live in a room without its 
being a registered lodging house ? — I say “ might 
they might live without harm, but it is a dan- 
gerous experiment, and nothing in the view of a 


Sir Sydney Waterlow — continued, 
clergyman could justify it, but absolute want or 
starvation. 

1277. Must we not come back to a policy 
which would prevent, if possible, more than one 
family living m one room ? — If you can ; if it be 

ossible, without driving people to desperation, 
agree with you- 1 feel very strongly for the 
poor, I know what they suffer, they feel that they 
are trampled down, and crushed down, and many 
people do not care for them. I know it from 
thousands, who are drifting year after year, down 
into democracy and republicanism ; and instead 
of elevating them, these social improvements have 
only make the condition of thelower classes harder, 
and they are the ones who think they who later 
on will do harm to the country. 

1278. May I ask you, whether you think the 
efforts on the part of the Peabody Trustees, to 
assist the poor by their buildings, has not been 
to some extent successful ? — I say with all respect 
that my own experience, and the experience of 
a large number of clergymen is, that the Peabody 
Buildings do not touch that lower class of society 
at all. The people are continually complaining, 
and saying that the Peabody Trust have not 
carried out their duties ; and that the Trust was 
intended to benefit the very poor. 

1279. Do you think that they should be let at 
rents very much less than the cost of them would 
justify ? — I think that some of the capital which 
they are putting by, ought to be spent in the 
reduction of the rent for the benefit of the 
poor. 

1280. Do you think that the rents should be 
fixed with relation to the means of the poor, 
rather than in relation to the cost of the article ? 
— Where there is a fund to supplement it, it 
ought to be fixed with relation' to the means of 
the poor. 

1281. You think the rent they now charge is 
not so low as it ought to be? — In the Peabody 
Buildings that is my decided opinion. 

1282. And that it ought to be fixed at a sum 
which should be nearer the power of the poor to 
pay, than fixed with reference to the cost of it ? — 
Yes, I think part of the capital ought to be spent 
in that way. 

1283. You have had a good deal of practical 
experience of the poor ; would it not be difficult 
to select the persons, if the article is to be sold 
so much less than its market value; it would 
become a sort of almshouses, would it not ? — 
I would give the preference to people of good 
character, and who are trying to better them- 
selves. People who were disorderly and given to 
drink, I would not allow to have the benefit of it; 
but the advantage should be given to the honest 
and hard-working people who want to support 
their families and children, and who cannot 
do it. 

1284. Will you venture an opinion what the 
rent ought to be ? — That, as a practical man, you 
must know requires a great deal of consideration. 
I did not know that I should be asked such a 
question; but, in a general way, my fellow 
clergymen and myself think that the rent ought 
to be considerably less, and meeting, as near as 
possible, what is paid by them now, considering 
the sub-letting and all ; that would be a boon to 
the poor. 

1285. Are 
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1285. Are you aware that the Peabody Trust 
is not a commercial undertaking ? — Yes ; but I am 
speaking generally of the Metropolitan Buildings 
and the Peabody Buildings. 

1286. And, therefore, not being a commercial 
undertaking, the Peabody Trustees are capable of 
doing what they please ? — Yes. 

1287. In the interest of the poor? — Yes, I 
trust they will do something practical in the 
interest of the poor. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

1288. Do you approve of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works supplying dwellings below cost price ; I 
want to know what your view is of the functions 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works ; I quite 
understand that you approve of a body like the 
Peabody Trustees supplying dwellings below cost 
price ; but would you approve of the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works doing the same ? — I did not 
suggest that they should do it below cost price. 
I said that if they were to do it at a cost of 4 per 
cent profit for building land, and repairs; or 
better, if they would do it for the same amount 
that they had the money lent to them it would be 
an immense boon to the poor people. 

1289. Is it not the case that these improve- 
ments cost the Board of Works a very large 
amount of money; of course I mean the rate- 
payers ? — Yes. 

1290. And if you build up cheap houses upon 
expensive sites the burden on the ratepayers 
would be heavier? — Why should they become 
expensive sites? Simply because you turn the 
people out ? 

1291. I think not; they are expensive sites, 
because they are in situations where land is very 
valuable ? — You have had to displace these people, 
and before they were displaced the land was not 
of the same value that it was after they were 
displaced. 

1292. Not from the evidence that has been 
before us. The land, according to the statement 
of the arbitrators was of the value which the 
Board have given, quite independently of the 
displacement of the persons ? — And not higher ? 

1293. And not higher? — Not higher. I 
thought I understood the other gentlemen who 
gave evidence, to say that if the Metropolitan 
Board of Works were to let their land for com- 
meixial purposes, instead of for these metropo- 
litan buildings, they could get five and six, or 
much more per cent. 

1294. Perhaps you have cot seen another part 
of the evidence which came before us a day or 
two owo, to the effect that even if all the avail- 
able land was used for commercial purposes, 
there would still be a loss to the ratepayers upon 
the improvement ? — I think when the ratepayers 
are doing so much for the education of children 
in schools, it is the primary thing that they 
should raise their social position, and pay some- 
thing for the poor people’s lodgings. 

1295. Would not the same thing apply to 
another necessary of life, namely, bread ; would 
you have the Metropolitan Board of Works 
supply bread to the people below cost price ? — If 
the Metropolitan Board of Works did something 
in the corn trade by which the interests of the 

0.69. 


Mr. John Hollond — continued, 
people were injured, and the price of bread there- 
by increased, I say they are bound in equity to 
do something to make up for it. 

1296. It would not strike you as such a 
monstrous thin" to the ratepayers to supply these 
necessaries of life below cost price ? — I "do not 
think that is the way to look at the question ; I 
think that is a different question altogether ; I 
do not think it is analogous or parallel to the case 
in point. 

1297. Is not lodging one necessary of life; 
does it differ from other necessaries of life? — 
Yes, the lodging differs very much, especially 
when that lodging has been interfered with by a 
powerful body of men ; if that powerful body 
come and interfere with the bread that the people 
eat, and make it dearer, in the interest of the 
starving poor they are bound to do something 
for those rendered starving thereby. 

1298. If these lodgings are in such an insani- 
tary state that they are dangerous to health, 
which is the basis upon which these Acts go, is it 
not an advantage that they should pay more 
for a better article ? — Of course health is a veiy 
good thing to talk of, but the primary thing is, 
that the men and women should live. If a cnild 
has not sufficient clothing and food, that child 
will become diseased with all your better rooms. 
The primary tiling is to give the poor sufficient 
food and sufficient clothes. 

1299. Then you would have to prove to us 
that these people cannot live; could you do that ? 
— I have nothing to prove ; I have only to state 
my experience, that a large number of these 
people find it very hard to get sufficient food to 
eat, and clothing for the cnildrcn, and in many 
instances their hardships are heightened by 
metropolitan improvements. 

1300. You spoke of a certain number of the 
poor being swept away from the City, in Petti- 
coat-lane, and ether places : have any of those 
gone to the country, or to the suburbs of London ? 
—We have tried to trace them; we have traced 
some of them, and found that they have gone to 
different parts, and in many instances they have 
lost their work and their business. In Petticoat-lane 
the people working there were principally trans- 
lators of old shoes, and old boots, end translators 
of old hats ; that is making old liats aud old 
clothes, and old boots into new ones ; and another 

. class were those who sold old things iu the lane ; 
and many of them have lost their means of living. 

1301. Have they not got another living? — 
Many have had to turn to something else, but 
look at the hardship of all this. 1 am only trying 
to put before the Committee what I know to be 
the hardships of the poor. I want you to feel as I 
feel; I want you to feel what I have felt with 
regard, to these poor people and their sufferings, 
when they have been turned out by these im- 
provements. I mean railway improvements;, 
warehouse improvements, and improvements of 
every kind. 

1302. We all know that there must be some 
hardship in a period of transition, but do you 
not know many cases of people that have got 
over that period of transition, and who are as 
well off or better off than they were before ?— 

L Some 
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Some may; I know many cases where the better 
class of people have been driven to America. 

1303. Is that in itself an evil?— It is an evil 
for any country when people are driven out by 
what the poor people think an act of injustice. 
It is an evil to any country, and it is only foster- 
ing and increasing that feeling which I say has a 
tendency to republicanism and democracy., and 
which I t hink every man ought to put his face 
against. 

1304. You spoke of certain labourers living at 
Stratford and working at Paddington. Does it 
not strike you that that is rather a curious place 
to live at if a man is working at Paddington ? — 
Not at all. 

1305. Are there not many places in the 
suburbs much nearer Paddington than Stratford ? 
— You would have these poor labouring men 
shift their abodes with every job they have ? 

1306. Then these labourers have not worked 
long at Paddington, and if they are working there 
now they may work somewhere else soon ? — I 
mentioned Paddington because I have the facts. 

1307. If people are working now at Padding- 
ton, may they not be working in the north or 
south of London at another job very shortly ? — 
Yes. 

1308. Therefore, unless they constantly shift 
their homes with every change of job they must 
be a long way from their work at one time or 
another ? — I do not think so. 

1309. How else could you arrange it? — If 
they were living in the east or west end of 
London, or in the centre of London, where they 
used to live, the distance to their work would be 
lessened by several miles. 

1310. Supposing they are living in the east of 
London, they would still have a long way to go 
to Paddington ? — But nothing like the distance 
from Stratford. 

1311. It is simply a question of train communi- 
cation? — It is more than that ; it is a question of 
how early a man is to get up in the morning. 

1312. Is it not a question of trains? — I put it 
upon the hardship of a man getting up earlier 
and going to bed later than in London. 

1313. If his work is liable to take him to all 
parts of London, surely that kind of hardship is 
inseparable from his lot? — There must be a cer- 
tain amount of hardship, but the hardship has 
been increased by driving the men out into the 
suburbs. 

1314. I do not think you make out that point, 
unless you can show that it is always possible for 
the working classes to live near their work ; but 
if their work is constantly shifting, they cannot 
live near their work ?— Do you not think that 
the best way is to analyse the word ‘‘near.” 
Supposing the work to be in London ; surely, as 
a ride, a man would be nearer to has work in 
London than living in the suburbs. A man must 
at times live a distance from his work, but that 
distance ought not to be increased unduly by his 
being driven out into the suburbs; it has been 
increased unduly. 

1315. I quite agree that a great deal has to do 
with the meaning of the word “ near,” but I 
think the_ facilities of communication should be 
included in the word “ near”; as you may have 


a man on a direct line of railway, and he may 
have workmen’s trains that may bring him much 
nearer his work than he would be if he lived in 
point of distance nearer. This man living at 
Stratford, had to wait for a train ; it was not for 
the want of proper facilities for train communi- 
cation ? — I say it with all respect, the thing is to 
know what the men feel. I know what they 
feel. I am merely telling you the feelings of 
many workmen ; you may propound theories, hut 
theories do not always harmonise with facts. I 
have it from the men that they consider it a great 
hardship, and if they had not to live so far off, it 
would he a great boon to them. I am here to 
tell you what the opinion of the people is on this 
subject I know what the people feel, and I 
know where the difficulty presses ; and I wish 
respectfully to put this before you. 

1316. You alluded to bootmakers, who must 
live near their work ? — Tailors and bootmakers. 

1317. Have you seen the paper, handed in by 
Mr. Gatliffe, in which he says that two boot- 
makers live, one four miles, and one seven miles, 
from their work ? — I knew a tailor who lived out 
at Stratford, and he found it so difficult that he 
took a little room in London, and did his work 
there ; but he found he could not get on with bis 
work, and he had to bring his family to London, 
and take up poor lodgings. I hope that the 
Members of this Committee will not misunder- 
stand me. All I have sought to do is to toy and 
represent what I know to be the feelings of a 
large number of the poor people. I have had their 
confidences, and I have tried to help them, and 
soothe them in their trouble, and I am trying to 
give that experience to you, gentlemen, and 
nothing more. 

Mr. Ranlun. 

1318. Do you think there are many idle people 
in the metropolis at the present time ? — I believe 
in certain parts, at certain times of the year, 
there are a great many idle people. 

1319. Are they idle from not being able to 
find work, or not taking work when they can get 
it? — I know numbers of people who are idle, and 
I allow them 2 s. 6 d. and sometimes 5 s. a week 
myself from funds that I have, to support them 
when they cannot get work, and families often 
have to come to my refuge for the same reason. 

1 320. Then is it your opinion that the metro- 
polis is over populated with labourers ? — If you 
like to put it in that way ; I would rather not go 
further than what I say, that at certain times of 
the year there is not work for the people. 

1321. Then if those people could be transported 
to where there was plenty of work it would be 
an advantage to them ? — It would and it would 
not ; it is all very well to say it is an advantage 
for a man to go and get work under trying cir- 
cumstances, but these poor people have intense 
feelings ; their affections are very strong ; they 
do not like to be wrenched away from their 
associations and friends, and it is a great hard- 
ship upon them to be driven away. You speak of 
emigration, but many feel this like exile or 
transportation. There are a certain number of 
enterprising people, who go willingly ; those that 
wish to go, let them go, and God speed them, 

5 hut 
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Mr. Rankin — continued, 
but those who have a strong objection to going 
ought not by undue pressure to be sent away. 

1322. You speak of some being obliged to 
emigrate ; I presume the very poor ; how do they 
findthe money to do it? — I did not say that; there 
were some persons in Spitalfields who kept coal • 
sheds and other shops, who lived and saved money ; 
but when they were displaced by the metropolitan 
improvements, seeing that it was hopeless as they 
thought, and that they could not start again, they 
said/" We have energy and strength, and we will 
go to America, and take our chance there.” 

1323. That is not the usual class, is it, that 
are displaced from the slums with which the 
Metropolitan Board of Works have to deal? — 
No, the little shops would be in a minority, but 


Mr. Torrens — continued. 

1332. While the Act of 1868 only contem- 
plated gradual emendation of the district from 
time to time and place to place, as it might be 
required, it gave authority and imposed a duty 
upon the local authority, upon the vestries ? — 
Yes. 

1333. Do I understand that in your view it 
would help materially to meet the necessities, 
which, I apprehend, as you state are very diverse 
and discrepant in many parts of the town, if 
means were found by winch the district autho- 
rity, whether it be the vestry, or if it should be- 
come the corporation of a portion of a town or 
any authority of that kind as distinguished from 
the Board of Works, should have the duty im- 
posed upon it of removal and repair ? — I have 


I remark that people of that condition have gone not thought of the question as to who should do 
away out of Spitalfields. it. I was only talking of the general removal 

1324. That would be the exception, not the and what would be beneficial to lessen the evils 
ru le?_The shopkeepers would be the exception, which the poor people suffered under; and it 

1325. Can you tell me the average wages of would be immaterial to me who did it. 

the class that are displaced from the slums ?— 1334. The difference is that Parliament has 

Take a dock labourer; it depends whether you imposed upon the more localised action the duty 
take what he earns by the week, or all the year of replacing what it removes, whereas in the 
roun( ] i other case the Board of Works is not expected to 

1326. The average all the year round ?— Some replace what it removes, the consequence is that 

get constant work, but a number are only taken the Board of Works naturally looks very 
on at times. I do not suppose many of them anxiously to the great loss incurred of pulling 
earn 12 s. a week all the year round. down without the power to replace?— 1 say it 

1327. Did I understand you rightly to say that with great respect, but I should like the Board 
you thought five miles from their work was not of Works to be compelled to put up a certain 
much too far for a labourer to walk?— I never said number of houses in some way or other, tor the 
that, and I think it is too far, if it could be helped, needs of the district, wherever the homes of the 

1328. Have you had any great amount of poor are destroyed. 

intercourse with persons who have gone out into 1335. _ Contradistinguished^ from the local au- 
the country and settled, and who have got on in 
the country. You have given instances of per- 
sons who have come back, but amongst those who 
have gone out into the country, and who have 
remained there, have you traced their doings ? — 

I have traced them, and I know that a large 


thority ? — I do not say anything about the local 
authority ; I would put the Board of Works in 
the same position, and make them do the same. 

1336, In addition to the persons who live by 
local labour, may I ask you to say whether there 
is not a very important and pitiful dependant 


number of them would come back to-morrow, class, namely, widows with children whose snp- 
with joy, if they could have suitable accommoda- port depends upon themselves, if they do not 
tion or lodgings ; and even the Metropolitan look for alms ? Yes. 

Buildings are not sufficient; at their price, you 1337. Is it possible, in your view of decent 
want many more of them ; but if there were lodg- living or Christian life, that those women should 
ings suitable, I believe a large number would be driven with their children into the country , 
come back at once. even if they got a cottage for nothing, or at a 

1329. Do you think that there are still a large very low price, when they must come tor then- 

number of persons to be dispossessed under these work into the town early, and return late. 
Acts of Parliament, if they are carried out? — Certainly not; 1 ought to have put them in o my 
That I am not able to speak to ; I do not know category. , 

how far the schedule goes, but I know they are 1338. I want you to append that to your other 
dispossessing a great dumber. classes 1 - 1 intended to put that class ot women 

into my category, and I had a note about them. 

Mr. Torrens. ’ 1339. There is another very large class, I 

1330. I presume you are aware that there are two apprehend, within your daily cognisance, the 

Acts of Parliament, speaking shortly, one which single women who live by very hard industry, 
was passed in 1868, and amended in 1875, and and get very miserable wages, who are very 
another, that which bears the name of the Right badly clothed, and generally veiy a y , 
honourable Chairman, which was origimSly it possible, with any consistency or common 
passed in 1875 ?— Yes, I have seen them. sense, to ask those women to live at a distance 

1331. Are you aware that in the one case the from their work ?— I would say it is not only 
duty is laid upon the Board of Works, acting for great unkindness, but mjusace to them. 

the whole town, and out of the means ot the 1340. With all the strong 

whole town, to sweep away large blocks, in- sessed you of what it is your uty 

eluding very bad dwellings, and some which are people, is it possible to hope ^ > , 

not very bad, but which in the general improve- women exposed m that way to seven 

ment will get removed ?-Tes. winter’, weather, coming to then work from a 
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Mr. Torrens — continued, 
distance of two or three miles, to keep sober, 
there is any hope of your being obeyed? — I 
am sure they would not remain sober. 

1341. I think the district which you overlook 
includes a part of Bethnal Green ? — Yes. 

1342. Your duty leads you to serve the whole 
of the north-east of London, a3 Yicar General ? 
— Yes, and the whole of London. 

1343. Will you tell the Committee shortly 
what sort of town you have to look over. Is it 
a four storeyed town, a three storeyed town, or a 
two storeyed town ? — A large quantity has been 
pulled down. 

1344. Taking that which remains — the whole 
district east of the city ; is it a four storyed 
town? — No. 

1345. Or a three storeyed one? — I think in 
some places there are three storeys. 

1346. But generally speaking, if the local 
authority possessed the power of replacing from 
time to time, and from place to place, as the over 
crowding of the population requires, could they 
not, even if they had no new sites at all, add im- 
mensely to the house accommodation? — De- 
cidedly so. They have only to take some of these 
miserable places, buy them up, and put up pro- 
per buildings at a very cheap rate. 

1347. Putting four storeys where there are 
only three ? — Yes. 

1348. Without going into matters of the build- 
ing trade, we know that that is practically im- 
possible to be done by the poor' people them- 
selves ? — Yes. 

1349. And unless there is some authority or 
some power above them, to replace their miser- 
able tumble-down cottages with decent four- 
storeyed houses, it will not be done ? — Certainly 
not. 

1350. I understand you to tell the Committee 
that in your opinion and experience of common 
lodging-houses, and the Peabody Buildings, and 
all the other aggregate forms of rebuilding, you 
would rather see the town gradually rebuilt in 
its normal condition, in houses, and streets, and 
courts, with proper ventilation, than have the 
people compelled to go into these great places ? 
— Decidedly, that is my opinion. 

1351. You think it more conducive to their 
health and morality ? — I speak about the regis- 
tered lodging-houses very strongly — I do not 
speak so strongly about the others, but I believe 
that a large number, and especially the Irish, do 
object to that indiscriminate mixture of people 
on the staircase ; and of children at play. I have 
been told that there is great danger to morality 
in the Peabody Buildings, and that the Irish 
people particularly object on that ground, and 
some facts have been mentioned to me, but I 
have not been able to verify them. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

1352. I think I understood you to say that 
from your great experience of the poor, you 
would say they would prefer to live in the slums, 
in which they at present live, than have new 
buildings erected for them under the terms of 
the Act of 1875, Sir Richard Cross’s Act? — 
Under the terms that we have already specified. 


Mr. Francis Buxton — continued. 

1353. Yes, all things considered ?— I 6 ay the 
poor would rather remain as they are. 

1354. Notwithstanding the fact that from the 
evidence we have had before u‘s, we find that the 
death-rate of the old dwellings was in many 
cases as high as 31 per 1,000, whereas in the 
new model dwellings, it comes down to 18 per 
1,000? — You ask me what the poor people wish* 
the poor people do not trouble much about death; 
the increase in the death-rate would not affect 
them very much : they think nothing of attending 
friends in contagious diseases; they have little or 
no fear on the subject. I only talk of what their 
feelings would be. I think the poor would de- 
sire to have better accommodation, if they could 
afford it; but they cannot afford it. 

1355. Of course with regard to the question of 
rice, your opinion would be modified, if it could 
e proved that 3'ou could get a room in the 

Peabody Buildings at 1 s. lid. a week ? — It was 
shown mat the Peabody Buildings would come, 
striking an annual average, to over 3 s. 

1356. If it was proved that you could get a 
good room in the Peabody Buildings at Is. lid. a 
week, I said? — But even then there would be 
a great difficulty, for the poor people are in the 
habit of subletting their rooms, and the Peabody 
Buildings do not allow subletting. 

1357. You say that they would rather remain 
where they are than remove into the suburbs? — 
Certainly ; a large class would. 

1358. And that they would prefer it for social 
reasons, and on the grounds of morality ; those 
are the chief grounds upon which you base their 
objections; they prefer to remain where they are, 
so that their families should not be broken up, 
and so that they should not have to get up so 
early in the morning ? — Yes. 

1359. Do you put their objections at all upon 
the ground of not having sufficient train accom- 
modation? — No; I put it upon the ground of 
their being so far away, practically all the week 
having no social or any other kind of intercourse 
with their family, going out so early in the 
morning and coming home so late at night ; so 
that it is only on Sunday that they have any 
intercourse with their wives and children. 

1360. Have you any experience of the trains 
run by the Metropolitan Railway, whether they 
are run at early enough hours in the morning ? — 
I have heard of one train by which the people 
come from Stratford, and if they have to go 
westward, to Paddington say, there is no train 
on the Metropolitan line, getting on to Padding- 
ton earlier than quai’ter past six, so that men are 
mulct that much for being late. 

1361. Do you know anything about the fares 
charged on that line ? — Yes, the fares are as 
moderate as possible. 

Mr. Bryce. 

1362. I understand you to attribute the un- 
willingness of the poor to go out, to three causes. 
The first is their habits of association with places 
where they now live ; the second, the fact that 
they cannot well live more than a certain distance 
from their work ; and the third is that the wives 
and children of the workmen also in many cases 
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Mr. Bryce — continued. 

xlo work, and they cannot be taken far off! — 
Yes. 

1363. Those are the three chief causes? — Yes; 
and many maintain that it is cheaper to live in 
London than out of London. 

1364. For the necessaries of life? — Taking 
the expense of lodgings and the necessaries of 
life ; they strike a balance, and find it cheaper 
to live in London. 

1365. You spoke of the hardships to which the 
people were exposed by being turned out when 
their houses were taken for improvements ; would 
it meet your views if the erection of new dwell- 
ings were done on so large a scale, and with such 
foresight, as that wherever there was an improve- 
ment which turned out a number of people, there 
was given a new set of dwellings ready to be 
occupied, so that the first choice should be 
offered to those turned out? — That is what I 
should suggest, and 1 should like the offer to be 
given first to those who have been turned out. 

1366. I understand you think that both the 
Peabody Buildings and the other workmen’s 
dwellings, erected by private companies, have 
not, speaking generally, touched and relieved 
what we call the lowest class ? — They do not 
touch them ; they are above them, like big bal- 
loons over their heads. 

1367. How would you propose to touch that 
lowest class? — The only way to touch it is by 
doing what I suggested, and giving the people not 
such good accommodation, but giving them whole- 
some accommodation, air, light, and water, and 
providing them cheaper tenements. 

1368. Would you propose that people should 
live in any smaller dwellings than what they live 
in now in the improved dwellings of some of these 
other companies ; you would not propose them to 
live in smaller rooms ?— Not if it can be avoided; 
but you must first let the poor live and have 
sufficient food and clothing, that is the first thing, 
and the first consideration. 

1369. Is it not the only difference now, that in 
Joint of fact, in the private lodgings where they 
ive, they are allowed to crowd a greater number 
of persons into one room, than they are allowed 
to do by the Peabody Trustees? — Yes, that is 
the difference. 

1370. Is it not simply that they pay as much 
now, in these poorer dwellings, as they pay in the 
Peabody Buildings, only they cannot put so many 
people in ? — They may pay now as much, but 
they used not to do before the improvements 
took place, and similar buildings were put up; 
that raised their rents, and pressed hard upon 
the poor; the rents before these metropolitan 
buildings were erected and the rents now are 
very different. 

1371. Do you mean that there has been a 
sensible rise of rent of late years, owing to this 

ressure? — Yes; if. you put up a metropolitan 
uilding in the neighbourhood of little tenements, 
the rents go up at once ; they ask 1 s. more for a 
room. 

1372. How do you account for it, that private 
owners have not raised the dwellings an addi- 
tional storey, and that the new houses are not 
put up four or five storeys ; remembering the 
answer that you save to the honourable Member 

0.69. 


Mr. Bryce — continued. 

for Finsbury, you said that in this part of Loudon 
the houses are mostly two and three-storied 
houses ?— I cannot answer that question : 1 sup- 
pose it is that they have not the energy, or a 
speculative turn of mind, and they very often 
have not the capital. 

1373. I was struck by a suggestion which you 
made, to the effect that the Peabody Trustees 
should spend their surplus in reducing the rents; 
but would not the result be that you would still 
get the better members of the working class, 
and that the poorer ones would be left out?— 
It may be so : I think that the poorer class have 
an objection to live under rule, and be subject to 
restrictions ; in the Peabody Buildings you have 
to do the washing of clothes on a certain day, and 
there are several other restrictions, and many of 
these people do not like to be tied up in that 
way ; they want liberty. 

1374. May I take it that one reason why 
neither the Peabody Trustees nor the other com- 
panies have quite reached the poorest class is, 
because they have built houses that are, on the 
whole, too good?— Yes. 

1375. And it would have been better if they 
had contented themselves with building a rougher 
and simpler kind of thing ? — Far better. 

Mr. Brodrich 

1376. What rent do you think that these 
people of whom you have spoken can afford to 
pay ; you say that the existing rent of 1 s. 1 ljrf. 
or 2 s. for a room is too much ? —Rents vary in 
different localities and in different neighbour- 
hoods, therefore some people shift from one place 
to another, to get cheaper rents. If you were to 
take what was the case in Tower-hill, before the 
improvements you might get a room there for 
1 s. 6 d. ; you might get a back room at the top 
of a house a little cheaper, for Is. 3d. per week, 
and you might get two rooms for half-a-crown a 
week. 

1377. And you would like to see buildings 
erected which would enable the poorer classes to 
get a room on those term 3 ? — On terms that the 
poor people can afford. 

Mr. Cropycr. 

1378. Do you not think that these trades 
accumulated themselves iu a district just because 
the rents were low ; there is no particular reason 
why tailors, and sackmakers, and bootmakers 
should be in that district? — Certainly; take 
Tower-hill, the docks are close by. 

1379. Why should bootmakers be there?— I 
put bootmakers as a class. I said the majority 
were sackmakers. The sack-making is largely 
used for the ships, and the sackmakers must be 
in the neighbourhood of the docks. 

1380. My experience has been that those kinds 
of manufactures go into places where they find 
wages are low, and the wages are able to be low 
when the rents are low ; the whole tiring works 
together? — Very likely. 

1381. Therefore, eventually, those sort of 
trades will go from one place to another, and 
there will always be a sort of misery when they 
have to change ? — I think the sackmakers must 
remain where the shipping is. At Spitalfields 

L 3 Market 
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Mr . Cropper — continued. 

Market there arc sackmakers who have to work 

1382. Do you not think that if the people had 
houses given to them for nothing almost, it would 
simply make their employers give them less 
wages for their work? — I am afraid there are 
some masters who might take that sordid view of 
the case, but many would not. 

1383. Therefore, if we found houses for nothing 
for these people, it would be putting so much 
lower wages into these people’s hands ? — I think 
there are many noble exceptions, who would not 
act in that way. 

1384. I am afraid that would be the eflect ot 
it? — Certainly not, in the majority of cases. 


Chairman. 

1385. I understand that what you mean is 
this, that the Peabody Buildings, and the build- 
ings of all these commercial companies, though 
they are very good in their way, are found to he 
expensive for the poor? — Yes. 

1386. And you think that a cheaper class of 
accommodation might be built ; I do not mean as 
a charity, but that less money might be spent 
upon the building, and that the accommodation 
wanted might be of an inferior character ? — That 
is my view, including the other suggestions I 
have made. 

1387. And in that way a great many of these 
people might be housed? — Yes, and thereby 
saved from much misery and hardship. 
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Monday, 20 th March 1882. 


Mr. JBrodriok. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Francis Buxton. 
Mr. Cropper. 

Sir Richard Cross. 
Sir Henry Holland. 


Mr. John Hollond. 

Mr. William Holms. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

Sir J ames M‘Garel-Hogg. 
Mr. Rankin. 

Mr. Torrens. 


The Right Honourable Sir RICHARD ASSHETON CROSS, in the Chair. 


Mr. William Birt. called in : and Examined. 


Chairman. 

1388. What office do you hold in the Great 
Eastern Company ? — That of General Manager. 

1389. The Committee understand that the 
Great Eastern Company have established a 
system of workmen’s trains ? — That is so. 

1390. When did they do that? — Certainly 
more than seven years ago. 

1391. Then you have had considerable ex- 
perience as to its working ? — We have. 

1392. Will you tell the Committee generally, 
first, what time the trains start in the morning, 
and the last in the evening; where they start 
from, and where they go to ? — 1 will read a short 
memorandum which I have prepared, that will 
meet the case. “ The Parliamentary obligation 
on the Great Eastern Railway in connection with 
the running of workmen’s trains is to be found 
in the Great Eastern Railway Metropolitan 
Station and Railways Act, 1864. The section 
that deals especially with it is No. 80 ; there are 
several other sections, but I need not trouble you 
with them, because that is the material one. It 
requires that we should run a workmen’s train 
from Edmonton to Liverpool-street every week- 
day, and from Walthamstow to London, not later 
than 7 o’clock in the morning, and one back at 
night to both those places after 6. As a matter 
of fact we run four workmen’s trains daily from 
Edmonton to London. Each train does not stop 
at each station ; the stoppages arc arranged to 
meet the requirements of the traffic.” 

1393. How far is it from Edmonton to Liver- 
pool-street? — Nine miles. Every station in- 
cluded in the Parliamentary obligation is accom- 
modated by one or more of the workmen’s trains. 
Although the obligation is to start the trains 
from Edmonton only, we start them from Enfield, 
which is the next station but one below Edmon- 
ton, because it is the terminus of the line, and 
we apply the workmen’s fares at Enfield the 
same as at Edmonton. The fare charged is 2 d. 
for a return ticket, which is available on the day 
of issue only, and the arrangement regarding the 
return of the workman is that they are at liberty 
to return by any train after 4 o’clock, and on 
Saturday by any train after 1 2 o’clock. 

0.69. 


Mr. Share Lefevre. 

1394. Is it 2 d. for the whole distance there 
and back ? — The whole distance there and hack. 
Then we run three trains from Walthamstow to 
Liverpool-street, the fares and conditions being 
the same as in the case of the Edmonton fares. 
In addition to those trains from Edmonton and 
Walthamstow, which we run in compliance with 
the Parliamentary obligation, we run two trains 
for workmen from Stratford to Liverpool-street. 
Stratford is on our main line, and we run two 
trains from Stratford Market to Liverpool-street. 
These trains call at Cobom-road, and the fare 
charged by them is 2 d. for the return journey. 

Chairman. 

1395. Just the same as it is to Enfield?— Yes; 
and there again we allow the workman to return 
by any train after 4 o’clock upon any weekday, 
and after 12 o’clock on Saturdays. Those tickets, 
like those which wc issue from Edmonton and 
Walthamstow, are available not only to Liver- 
pool-street, which is the Parliamentary obliga- 
tion, but to Bishopsgate-street and Bethnal- 
green, at the option of the holder ; they are the 
two next stations to Liverpool-street. Then we 
issue workmen’s tickets from Stratford Market 
to Canning Town, Tidal Basin, Custom House, 
Silver Town and North Woolwich. 

1396. All down by the river? — Yes, by two 
trains daily. We run them for the accommoda- 
tion of labourers employed at the docks and at 
the manufactories on the Thames. 

Mr. William Holms. 

1397. At what hour do the two trains run ? — 
I will give you it directly. The fares charged 
are from Stratford Market to Canning Town 2 d. 
for the return journey ; from Stratford Market 
to the Tidal Basin, or the Custom House, 3 d. 

Chairman. 

1398. Why is that dearer?— It is a further 

1399. It is not as far as Enfield ? — No. There 

L 4 * 
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Chairman — continued. 

is a Parliamentary obligation in the case of 
Enfield, but not in the other; from Stratford 
Market to Silver Town, or North Woolwich 
direct the return fare is 4 d. , 

1400. That is not a Parliamentary obligation 
either V— No. These tickets arc available by one 
train in the morning, and they are available for 
the return journey by any train after 4 o’clock, 
and on Saturdays after 12 o’clock ; but we issue 
those tickets by an afternoon train as well, and 
they are available for return the next day by a 
train which starts from North Woolwich at 6.20 
in the morning. The tickets arc issued for the 
accommodation of what in the neighbourhood is 
called the night shift ; that is the men working at 
night. 

1401. Of course they are general tickets; any- 
body may take them? — Yes. 

Sir Henry Holland. 

1402. You have not given the time of the 
morning train? — 5.17. Then we also issue 
workmen’s tickets from Canning Town, and Tidal 
Basin, to North Woolwich, or to the intermediate 
stations, at 2 d. each. 

Chairman. 

1403. Is that a Parliamentary obligation ? — 
No. These tickets are available by one train in 
the morning, and for the return journey after 
4 o’clock, and after 12 o’clock on Saturday ; they 
are also available by one train in the afternoon, 
for the accommodation of the men working at 
night. Then we also issue workmen’s tickets 
from Stratford Market to Beckton. Beckton is 
■where the Gas Light and Coke Company’s works 
are opposite Woolwich Arsenal. We issue 
them by two trains daily, and the return fare 
is 4 d. 

1404. That is not a Parliamentary obligation ? 
— No. And from Canning Town, Tidal Basin, 
or Custom House, to Beckton, the return fare 
being 2 d. These are also available by one train 
in the morning, and return after 4 o’clock, as 
is usual, in the afternoon ; but again here they 
are also available by one train in the afternoon 
and for the return journey in the morning, for 
the accommodation of the night shift. Those 
tickets to and from Beckton were arranged 
by agreement with the Gas Light and Coke 
Company, whose property the railway from the 
Custom House to Beckton is; and they were 
arranged to suit the accommodation of the men 
employed at the gas works. Then we have a 
service of steamers between North and South 
Woolwich, and we issue workmen’s return 
tickets by those at l^d, each for the double 
journey. 

1405. Where do they so from and to? — 
North Woolwich to South Woolwich. 

1406. Just across? — Just across the river. 
There are six boats each way, each morning. 
The regulation is that the return tickets are 
available after 4 o’clock. 

1407. Is that done by Parliamentary obliga- 
tion No. 

1408. What time do the boats begin to run ?— 
At 10 minutes past 5 in the morning. 

1409. Have you told us all the accommoda- 


Chairman — continued. 

tion that you afford ? — That is the whole accom- 
modation that we afford. 

1410. Can you tell us the number ot pas- 
sengers, or the number of carriages that you have 
to employ, so as to give us au idea of the number 
of people who go ? — I have not got the number 
of carriages, but the number of passengers during 
the course of a week, under these arrangements 
is between 41,000 and 42,000. 

1411. You have to divide that by six in order 
to get the daily amount ? — Yes. 

1412. Has it been pretty constant, or is it 
growing ? — It is growing. 

1413. Has it grown of late years, much more 
than during the earlier years? — Yes, very mate- 
rially, and wc have had to increase the number 
of traius for the accommodation of the traffic. 

1414. Does that traffic pay? — It does not pay. 
On the other hand, I am quite sure that it has 
done the Great Eastern Company a large amount 
of harm. 

1415. Before you go into the question of harm, 
how came it that the Parliamentary obligation 
was put upon you ? — It arose out of an applica- 
tion which we made to Parliament for the con- 
struction of our Metropolitan line, and our having 
in the construction of that pulled down many 
houses which were occupied by the labouring 
classes. 

1416. It was inconsequence of the demolitions 
that you had to make that the Committee im- 
posed this obligation upon you ? — Yes. 

1417. Did you fight the clause in Committee? 
— I think not. 

1418. You had to accept it?— Wc accepted it. 

1419. Now you are going to tell us why it has 
done you harm ? — First of all we have to set aside 
special carriages for the accommodation of the 
workmen, which are not available to the ordinary 
requirements of the traffic of the day, or else 
we have to allow them the use of our ordinary 
carriages, which they injure a great deal. 

1420. Are the carriages they go in the same 
as the ordinary third-class carriages? — We select 
our worst as far as we cau. 

1421. You do not make them on purpose? — 
No ; but setting aside our old ones means that 
we must have additional new ones for the ordi- 
nary traffic. Another evil which we find is this, 
the workmen congregating on the platform at 
Liverpool-street, as they do on their return home, 
when the ordinary traffic of the day is going on, 
causes a very large amount of inconvenience to 
the ordinary passengers. At one time we 
observed our Parliamentary obligation, and did 
not allow the workmen to go back until after 
6 o’clock in the evening, but we found that they 
came to the station when they had finished their 
work, and we were glad to get rid of them, and we 
said, You may go at any time, after 4.12 on 
Saturday, ns we found that was the less evil. 
Then we find this that the ordinary class of 
passengers do not reside in the neighbourhood 
where the workmen reside in large numbers, anil 
we believe, and rightly, I think, that there is 
a substantial loss arising to the company from 
that fact. 

1422. You think that had it not been for the 
workmen going to these places, some buildings 
would have sprung up that would have brought 
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Chairman — continued. 

you better traffic ?— Precisely. Our experience 
is this, that the ordinary third-class passengers, 
and ladies especially, do not like to travel 
with workmen who may be travelling in their 
working dress. 

1423. They come back in their working dress? 
— Necessarily so. 

1424. They come all muddied over from their 
work in their working dress ? — Yes. 

1425. Have you any trouble with them, as a 
matter of order? — No; I cannot say that we 
have. What is found to be a nuisance with these 
men is that they smoke a good deal, and in 
smoking they are apt to spit, and the platforms 
get in a very filthy state, in such a state, indeed, 
that ladies do not care to pass over them ; and 
it was that which very materially induced us to 
say, “Well, you may go back any time you 
like after 4 o’clock.” 

1426. Do you find that the traffic where you 
charge 3 d. and 4 r/.,not under the Parliameutary 
obligation, pays ? — It does pay, no doubt, for this 
reason, it is not to London, it is between country 
stations ; that is the Custom House. The 
Custom House is one of the main stations for the 
Victoria and Albert Docks, and where the 3 d. 
and 4 d. fares over the small distances apply, I 
may say they pay. 

1427. What sort of people go by these trains. 
Dock labourers or other persons? — They are 
the labouring classes of all possible kinds. We 
find that many men in the City, who act as 
porters in warehouses, who are a class of people 
for whom the privilege was never intended, made 
considerable use of them. 

1428. You think they are rather above the 
class for which the Act was intended? — Yes. 

1429. What sort of wages do they get? — 
About, 24 s. a week I should think. 

1430. What sort of houses do these people 
live in when they get away? — They vary a 
good deal ; they are generally houses that let 
tor about 7 s. a week, each house accommodating 
two families. 

1431. How many rooms do they get in that 
house ? — A minimum of three each, with one or 
two rooms, a kitchen and so on, which are common 
to both families. 

1432. Three rrtoms to each family ? — Three 
rooms for each family. 

1433. And a common room besides ? — Yes. 
Other gentlemen may give you more accurate 
information than I do ; but I am not far wrong 
in that. 

1434. Who built those houses? — I think spe- 
culative builders more than any one else. 

1435. Are the sanitary arrangements good ? — I 
should be very sorry to answer for many of 
them. 

1436. Are they within the area of the Metro- 
politan Building Acts ? — No doubt they would 
come within it. 

1437. Do those Acts extend as far as Enfield 
or Edmonton ? — I am not certain of the extent to 
which they go ; but they include Tottenham, and 
to Tottenham we carry a very large number of 
the working classes. 

1438. Do the steamers pay you ? — Taken as a 
whole, they do ; but if we had to run them for 
the workmen’s traffic they would not pay ; they 

0.69. 


Chairman — continued. 

are running all day long for the ordinary traffic, 
in addition to the special trips. 

1439. Do you know anything of the condition 
of the wives and children of the workmen in 
these outlying places? — I cannot tell you. 

1440. Do you know if there is any employment 
for the wives or other members of the families in 
those outlying neighbourhoods ?— I do not think 
there can be ; they are suburban districts with- 
out any manufactures, therefore I canuot think 
that there can be any employment for the 
children ; of course the children have the benefit 
of the purer air, and the very excellent school 
accommodation which is being provided in the 
whole of our district by means of the School 
Board. 

Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg . 

1441. How long have these trains been run by 
your company ? — At least seven years. 

1442. Have you noticed that there has been a 
great increase in the workmen’s houses during 
that period ? — Yes, a great number. 

1443. Are they growing rapidly ?— Yes, many 
parts of our district are spoilt by them. 

1444. What do you call being spoilt by them? 
— All the better class of people are being driven 
away from the neighbourhood. I lived for some 
years in what was a nice country lane called 
Hanger-lane, which connects Stamford Hill with 
the Green-lanes ; I went there several years 
ago, but I have recently moved because of the 
class of houses which have just been put up by 
speculative builders, and by the large increase in 
the working class population. 

1445. Is there any complaint of the manners 
and habits of the working class ; do they misbe- 
have themselves; do the police complain of them? 
— I have heard of such complaints, and for my- 
self, I can say that I generally knew when 1 1 
o’clock on Sunday night came, without the use 
of a watch or a clock. 

1446. That would be very much the same else- 
where, would it not ? — Probably it would. 

1447. You said there was a minimum of three 
rooms in the cottages ? — I should not like to say 
minimum ; I said, I think that it was the general 
allowance ; three rooms to each family with the 
use of the common room. 

1448. Do you know anything about the price 
of rooms that these poor people would have to 
live in in the slums from which they have been 
removed ? — No. 

1449. What is the price of the three rooms ? — 
I said I thought the rent of their houses was 7s., 
let to two families. 

1450. Three shillings and sixpence, while they 
would only get one or two rooms for that price in 
the interior of London ? — I have no information 
upon that; I have not had occasion to go 
into it. 

Mr. William Holms. 

1451. You told us that the amount of traffic 
per week is between 41,000 and 42,000 ; what was 
the traffic five years ago; have you any idea 
whac the difference is now from what it was 
then ?— I do not know, but it was very much 
less. 

1452. It is steadily increasing ?— Yes. 

M 1453. You 
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Mr. William Holms— continued. 

1453. You stated that probably the rent is 7 s. 
per week ; is that for a house of three rooms, or 
for a larger sized house ? — The larger sized 
houses. 

1454. That is a house with five rooms? — Iso, 1 
should rather put it down at seven rooms ; that 
is three rooms for each family, and one common 
room for the two families. 

1455. Can you give us any idea of the propor- 
tion of traffic between the outlying stations and 
Liverpool-street; that is coming into the City, 
compared with the purely suburban traffic ; that 
is from such places as Stratford to North Wool- 
wich ? — The traffic of the workmen’s trains to 
Liverpool-street is very much larger indeed than 
the traffic of the workmen’s trains between Strat- 
ford and the Custom House, or other outlying 
places. 

1456. It is entirely between the outlying 
places and Liverpool-street ? — The Liverpool- 
street traffic is about three-fourths of the whole. 

1457. Can you give the Committee any idea of 
the proportion of purely labouring men and 
middle class people, such as you refer to, who are 
in a better position than labourers?— I have no 
information upon that. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

1458. You are in an exceptional position, I 
think, with regard to workmen’s trains, among 
railway companies ? — In this respect of having an 
obligation, whereas many other companies nave 
not. 

1459. Is not the disadvantage which you speak 
of due to that fact ; suppose that all the railway 
companies equally had the same obligation that 
yon have, to run workmen’s trains, would not the 
proportion of the disadvantages that you would 
be under be very much decreased. I suppose 
that workmen congregate at these towns because 
they can get up to London and back for 2 d. ? — 
Of course if the same obligation existed with 
other companies, it might have the effect of with- 
drawing some of the workmen from our district. 

1460. Did the great population that you speak 
of at these places, like Stamford Hill and Totten- 
ham, spring up after your line was made, and 
yon began to rim workmen’s trains ? — Certainly. 

1461. It was, in fact, in consequence of that 
obligation that the large working class popula- 
tion sprung up? — I have no doubt of that. 

1462. Supposing that the obligation had been 
equal all over London, the part which would 
have fallen to. your lot would have been some- 
what smaller ? — No doubt. 

Chairman. 

1463. Still ns you have the misfortune, if it be 
so, of having your London stations in the crowded 
parts of the Last End, it would affect you more 
than the London and North Western, for in- 
stance?— I daresay it would, but I do not think 
quite to the extent that you imagine, because 
Liverpool-street is some distance away from most 
of the docks. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

1464. Does not the London and North West- 
ern come into Broad street? — It is the North 
London strictly speaking that runs in there. 


Dirt . [ Contin ntd. 


Mr. John Hollond — continued. 

1465. Can you tell me where the great centre 
of the working class population is along your 
line ; take from Edmonton or Enfield ; there arc a 
large number at Enfield ? — I have got a return 
showing the number of workmen that we brought 
up to Liverpool-street last week from all stations 
between Enfield and London, and Walthamstow 
and London ; and I find that the largest number 
from any one station came from Edmonton. 

1466. How many did you have ? — Three thou- 
sand and fifty-five; the next largest was from St. 
James’s-street, that is a Walthamstow Station. 

1467. How many came from there ? — Two 
thousand six hundred and ninety-four ; the next 
largest number was 2,333, which came from Hoe- 
strect, that is the station below St. .Tames’s-street. 

1468. Can you accouut for this large number 
coming from the more distnut spots ; it appears, 
for instance, that at Stamford Hill it would be. 
much nearer, and that you would have a larger 
number the uearer the station was to London ? — 
Yes. 

1469. Can you account for it ?— I do uot know 
what actuated the working men in going so far as 
that. 

1470. Take Edmonton, is that quite the com- 
mon class of workmen who come from there ? — 

1 have no exact, information upon that subject, 
but I should say that the class coming from 
Edmonton was about the same as the class 
coming from most of the other stations included 
in this list. 

1471. It. is not a superior class, you think? — 
No, I could not say that. 

1472. Can you tell me where the jurisdiction 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works ends? — I 
am sorry I cannot give it. 

1 473. Is Stamford Hill included ? — It must be, 
but I would rather somebody else gave the in- 
formation. 

1474. At Edmonton are there any local bye- 
laws having reference to the building of houses ? 
— I do not know, but I should imagine there 
were. 

1475. I suppose there is a sanitary board at 
Edmonton ? — I should think so ; there must be 
one. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

1476. Can you tell us what the longest dis- 
tance is from London to where you run trains at 

2 d. the return ticket ?— -Ten and three-quarter 
miles. 

1477. Where is that from? — Enfield to Liver- 
pool-street. 

1478. And back? — Yes. 

1479. Do you find that the traffic of these 
working men’s trains entail an extra staff on 
you?— -Yes, because all these trains necessarily 
have to run earlier in the morning than the trains 
for the ordinary traffic of the day. 

1480. That is one of the disadvantages of this 
accommodation which you speak of? — -Yes; it is 
one of them, but by no means the greatest. 

1481. I understand, from what you say, that 
the accommodation which you supply as to work- 
ing men’s trains is more than what you are com- 
pelled to supply under the obligations imposed 
upon you ? — V ery largely in excess. My di- 
rectors felt that it was a very important ques- 
tion 
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Mr. Francis Buxton — continued, 
tiou that required solving iu some way, and they 
determined to run more workmen’s trains than 
by law they were required to do; but that 
decision was come to many years ago; if they 
o 0 uld have foreseen the inconvenience of it, 
and the loss, I think that, our course of 
action would have been different from what it 

W 1482. Do you intend to continue this accom- 
modation, although it does not. pay the company ? 
—Well, of course, having once begun to give 
this accommodation, it would be a very awkward 
thino- indeed to attempt to withdraw it ; and my 
belief is this, that the directors of the company 
will not withdraw it, but that they will not ex- 
tend it. ...... 

1483. Have you any intention ot raising the 
fares so as to make it pay ? — No; I do not think 
we should do that ; we are, of course, bound by 
Parliament as between Edmonton and London, 


[ Continued. 


Mr. Francis Buxton — continued, 
when he wanted to go on by a certain train from 
Stratford to Leyton, not a workman’s train, he 
had to pay again" the whole fare from Liverpool- 
street to Leyton, and was not allowed to enjoy the 
advantage of the working man’s return ticket ? — 
I am not aware of the case to which you refer ; 
it has uever been before me. We do act most 
liberally in our interpretation of this working 
man’s train question. 

Mr. Rankin. 

1490. You told us that 2 d. for the fare does 
not pay the company ; have you ever made any 
calculations as to the amount of the price of the 
tickets which would be required to make it pay 
the compauy ? — I have thought of it more than 
once ; and my notion is this, that the 2 d. for the 
return ticket should be 4 d., and I think that if 
that could be granted, and we could be liberated 
from the obligation of bringing our workmen’s 


and Walthamstow and London, therefore we trams into the Liverpool-street Station and have 
mi lift the feres from those places. «>e r>sht to stop them at B.shop.gate Station 

1484 Do you say that thU obligation has been ™te ? a, then the company would be quite pre- 
imposed upon you by the Committee in oonse- tc consider the qnestaon of extending the 

qnencc of your having had to pull down certain system. At Biehopwate the taffic that we carry 
23 ug accommodation in the last of London ? is of a much ower class than that winch we carry 
T i ll pvp that was so at Liverpool-street, and if we had power to 

1485. Is there not an obligation laid upon you stop our workmen’s tains there and »*t th«m 
equally with all other railway companies, of ‘hence, I have no doubt whatever that the 
S3, a certain number of working men's directors would be prepared to incur a eon„- 
Ss f-I am not aware of it. a«*Me f ” *•” “ ecom - 

1486 Do vou not know the Act passed in modation. 

1844 which contained a clause imposing very “»>)■ Up™ ^,0 £ 

distilled obligations upon certain rsdlwaf com- eictend your opemt,ons;--Th,t Wot. 


distinct obligations upon 

panics or all the railway companies to , 

artizans' trains?— That is the Parliamentary obli- 
gation traiu at 1 d- a mile ; that was not a work- 


^ cheap governed entirely by the circumstances that may 
- -t-i. be existing at tlie time. 


1492. Talking about your different arrange- 


S^intoe ordinary seuse of the word, or in ‘ItVteSsl ^5^ 

the sense in which “ workmen » tains te inter- £«« X^outeide the stations --We have no 
Pr “ 4 e 8 V“witaTtbe obligation of that clause fuel' ticket-eoUeeting platform, nowaday; they 
4^uIould run tarns i not more than l^a 

the main station ?— We stop them at the station 
a little way out ; we do not stop them at between 
stations for collecting the tickets: that was the 
old system in existence many years ago, but it is 
not in existence now, 


mile, and at early hours, to suit the working 
classes? — Not that I am aware of ; at all events 
I do not think that that clause has any bearing 
upon the workmen’s train question of the present 
day. 

1488. I suppose that you hold the working 
men who use these workmen’s tickets very par- 
ticularly to the terms under which you issue the 
tickets? — No, just the reverse; we put a very 
large interpretation upon it, I may say that we 
could require the workman, if we chose, to take 
out six tickets at a time, that he should pay his 
shilling down and get his six tickets for the 
week f we say we L not mind that, you may 

The majority of those that I know have no, , 

employer, saying that he is entitled to such a 
ticket, and we do not require such a certificate. 

Again, by the Act wc need not let the workman 
return until after 6 o’clock in the evening, 
whereas we let him go back any day after 
4 o’clock, and on Saturdays after 12 o’clock. 

1489. Was it not the case that some few 
months ago an action was brought against the 
Great Eastern Railway Compauy by a working 
man who lived, I think, near Leyton. He walked 


1494. Have you found out from hearing the 
remarks between your officials and the workmen, 
whether the workmen like going out to the 
country and coming in every day to their work ? 
— I have not heard any expression of opinion 
upon it. 

1495. Can you tell me whether the houses 
which these people inhabit, when they get out to 
these places, have gardens attached to them? 
The majority of those that I know have not, but 
no doubt there are many with gardens ; they 
have got a little yard, which certainly could not 
be called a garden. 

Chairman. 

1496. You do not mean a garden that they 
could grow things in ? — No, there is a little yard 
in which you see the washing hung out. 

Mr. Rankin. 

1497. Nothing that can be made into a vege- 


into Stratford Station, t^k a^return^ti^et^ to ^-wf^Do you iraue tickets for any length of 


Liverpool-street and back, and in the evening 
0.69. 
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Mr. Rankin— continued. 

time; season tickets, or only for the week?— We 
tried some time ago an experiment in the issue ot 
third-class season tickets between Walthamstow 
and London; ordinarily season tickets are first 
and second class only. We tried the experiment 
in connection with the workmen’s question, but 
so few have been taken that we determined not 
to try the experiment further. 

1499. Do these men take their tickets mostly 
by the week or by the day ? — They are all taken 
by the day. 

1500. I think you said that you did not find 
that these men give any trouble or annoyance 
to the officials, or to the railway officers for mis- 
conduct?— No, I should be sorry to 6ay that; 
they are an intelligent, honest sort of men, but 
they still cause a large amount of annoyance to 
their fellow travellers. 

Mr. Torrens. 

1501. I understand you to say that your statu- 
table obligations are entirely under your Railway 
Act ? — Under a particular Act. 

1502. And that you are not conscious, from 
your great experience, of ever having had to 
consider the application of that general Act, of 
which we have heard ; the lrf.-a-mile Act? — I 
never heard the opinion expressed regarding it 
that hasbeen expressed by thehonourable Member. 

1503. No doubt there is such an Act under 
the Standing Orders of the House of Lords. I 
was surprised to hear your attention called to it, 
but obviously from Edmonton, a distance of 9f 
miles, there would be no motive for either for 
you or the people to have that Act recalled from 
the dead, which would charge Id. per mile? — 
No. 

1504. In other words, general legislation is 
perfectly nugatory at present? — Yes, quite. 

1505. Without complaining of your - rivals in 
the carrying trade, do we understand that you 
think that it would be only fair that Parliament 
should impose a like obligation upon all the great 
railways coming into London ’—Perhaps you 
would excuse my passing an opinion upon that 
question. I should like to get rid of the great 
annoyance we suffer. 

1506. That annoyance you have told the Com- 
mittee is in the direct ratio of your being the 
only railway subject to that strain? — If you 
would excuse my saying more upon that, I should 
be obliged. 

1507. Now with regard to the aggregation of 
working men recently in these suburban districts, 
you think it has injured the neighbourhood as 

round for the residents of the middle classes ? — 

do. 

1508. And you think it has injured you as a 
railway company for the same reason ? — I have 
no doubt that it has. 

1509. Is it your opinion that, generally speak- 
ing, it is desirable for the community at large 
that these aggregations should be promoted and 
intensified ; do you think it is desirable for their 
sakes, as well as yours? — Of course it is a very 
large question, and a question that must be dealt 
with, but I think the Great Eastern Railway 
Company has done its fair share in dealing 
with it. 

1510. My question is rather as to the general 


Mr. Torrens — continued, 
effect.. If I understand you rightly, there is a 
collection which tends to form a slum, in many of 
these districts outside the ambit of the metro- 
polis ; people are aggregating there faster than 
the provision that ought to be made for them is 
made ? — I should say that that was the case. 

1511. As illustrating that fact, will you tell 
the Committee whether you know from observa- 
tion, that these houses that are run up to provide 
for the demand of the outflow from the town, are 
cellared, or are they built upon the ground ? — I 
do not think they are cellared. 

1512. Then they are built upon the ground? — 
Yes; of course they have more or less founda- 
tion, and more or less the earth is removed 
from the bottom of the floor, but they are not 
cellared. 

1513. There is no under story ? — No. 

1514. And there cannot be any adequate 
drainage ?— I ivould rather a more practical man 
than myself spoke upon that subject. 

1515. You told the honourable Member for 
Leominster that there are no provisions in most 
of these houses for gardens, which would employ 
a man or a boy in their leisure hours ? — In the 
neighbourhood of Stamford Hill the houses put 
up lor the working classes have no gardens. 

1516. Stamford Hill is hardly a fair specimen; 
you would not say it was a specimen of what you 
have been talking of, because it is near to Lon- 
don, and is a lien neighbourhood, aud land must 
be valuable there ? — Yes, but I talk more espe- 
cially about land lying west of Stamford Ilill, 
and land lying down towards Tottenham and 
Edmonton. As you leave the hill itself the land 
decreases in value. 

1517. That is not a particularly dry soil, is it? 
— It is a clay soil, otherwise it is dry. 

1518. It requires drainage, peculiarly for 
health, does it not? — Yes. 

1519. Do you know that a provision of a 
general kind has been made for the drainage of 
the houses in that district? — There is a local 
board of health in the neighbourhood, and I sup- 
pose they have required it. 

1520. Has that board jurisdiction over the 
sewers ? — I thought the sewers came within their 
jurisdiction. 

1521. Are the sewers communicating with 
these poor people’s habitations ? — I do not know, 
but the sewers, I believe, come within the powers 
of the local board of health. 

1522. I only wanted to know the fact? — I do 
not know that. 

1523. If Parliament should be so advised as to 
impose a certain equal obligation on all great 
railways coming into London, do you suppose 
that a check might reasonably be anticipated to 
the outflow in your particular direction?— I 
think it is very likely, or rather I would put it 
in this way, that the increasing growth which is 
now going on, would be checked. 

1524. Or perhaps varied ? — I would rather put 
it the other way ; I think the growth would be 
checked. 

1525. You have mentioned that there are the 
ferry steamers, from South Woolwich to North 
Woolwich. Have you any other line of that 
kind? — No. 

1526. There 
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Mr. Torrens — continued. 

1526. There is another line from Millwall 
Bock to Greenwich ? — That is not ours. 

1527. Have you ever contemplated taking over 
that line as part of your system ?— I think it was 
talked of many years ago ; but it has not been 
talked of for a long time. 

1528. Have you contemplated making a tram- 
way or steamway tunnel? — We have not con- 
templated it, but it has been talked of by other 
people. 

1529. In communication with your line? — 
Advances have been made to us about it to know 
how far we would help it. 

1530. What was the ground upon which the 
proposal of a tunnel under the river to Green- 
wich was made ? — I do not know ; it was not pro- 
moted by the Great Eastern Railway Company. 

1531. Was it not done with a view to lessen 
the pressure of population amougst the dock 
labourers round in the workshops ? —I do not 
know. 

1532. Have you any doubt that the people 
would go across the river there, sooner than go a 
•distance of 10 miles out of town ? — I should 
think very likely. 

1533. There is a great deal of ground unoccu- 
pied, comparatively speaking, on the south of 
the river, is there not? — I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the south to say. 

1534. Do you propose to go to Parliament to 
be relieved from the pecuniary obligation of 
giving this outlet at 2 a. a day ? Is there any 
Bill before Parliament for that purpose? — No; 
we have no Bill before Parliament for that. 

Mr. Cropper. 

1535. How long has this state of things gone 
on with reference to your working men’s trains ? 
— I am sorry I am not able to answer that with 
accuracy, but it has been going on for seven 
years at least. 

1536. Can you answer for seven years? — Yes. 

1537. How much does it take off the men’s 
day ; what time are the men going to Edmon- 
ton, or the whole distance to Enfield ? — The first 
train leaves there at two minutes to 5 o’clock in 
the morning, and it gets to Liverpool-street at 
5.44, that is to say, i l is 46 minutes on the road. 

1538. Therefore it takes off his day about an 
hour and a half every day ? — That is from Enfield 
to Liverpool-street and back. 

1539. Do you find that that state of things is 
still increasing, that the number of men year by 
year increases, who take advantage of the system? 
—Yes, the number is increasing; it is a yearly 
increasing quantity, no doubt. 

1540. Then I suppose your opinion is that the 
labouring people are happier living out of town ; 
that there is some great inducement to make 
them prefer going out into the country, rather 
than to occupy places in town ? — I imagine so, 
because they increase in number. 

1541. Are they just the same class, as far as 
you can see, who go now, as those who went five 
years ago ; your porters and others do not com- 
plain of their growing worse or rougher ; they are 
just the same ? — Yes. 

1542. But the numbers are constantly increas- 
ing ?— They are. 

0.69. 


Mr. Cropper — continued. 

1543. Therefore you must have the impression 
that it suits them to go ?— Yes. 

1544. That is what makes you say you think 
that if the other railways were to have the same 
flow, the outgoing population would be still 
greater all round London? — I should say that it 
would be. 

1545. And you have no reason to think that it 
is especially confined to your lines? — Provided 
the other lines offered the same facilities that we 
do, I have no doubt that they would get the 
workmen’s traffic, but the companies would not 
appreciate it. 

1546. And if it were not for your Act, you 
would not appreciate it ?— No. 

1547. It is your opinion that it is not a profit- 
able form of traffic ? — I am sure it is not, as far as 
the Great Eastern Company is concerned. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

1548. Docs the 42,000 that you speak of in- 
clude all the workmen from every part of your 
line ? — The whole of them ; and I said, in answer 
to one honourable Member, that three-fourths of 
the whole go to Liverpool-street. 

Sir James Garel-ffogg. 

1549. Have you got any idea of the number 
of bouses vacant in the districts along the line ? 
— I have no information upon the subject. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

1550. I suppose, although directly some harm 
may have been done to your railway by this obli- 
gation, yet indirectly you gain by the increase 
of building in the eastern parts?— The gain that 
we have derived as not recompensed us for the 
loss ; I am sure of that 

1551. There has been a great increase of build- 
ing of workmen’s houses, has there not? — Yes. 

Mr. Torrens. 

1552. Is there not a Bill before Parliament for 
your company to take additional land? — Yes. 

1553. What is the extent of the land that you 
propose to take this year? — We are seeking 
powers to construct a new suburban railway from 
Edmonton to Cheshunt. I am speaking without 
book, but the distance is between five and six 
miles. 

Chairman. 

1554. Will the workmen’s obligations apply to 
that line ? — I hope not. 

Mr. Torrens. 

1555. I believe that land which you propose 
to take by that Bill this year, is partly covered 
by buildings, and partly not? — We have avoided 
the dwellings, the number we touch is small ; but 
we are applying, in addition, for powers to lay 
down two more lines of railway. 

Chairman. 

1556. You have stated that in some cases you 
are bound by Parliament only to charge 2 d. ; 
you have also stated that in other cases where 
you are not bound, you have charged 4 d. ; have 
you found the workmen’s traffic on those lines 
where you charge 4 d. develope to the same ex- 
tent as upon those lines where you can only 
charge 2 d. ? — Rateably, I should be disposed to 
say, speaking offhand, that the increase is the 

M 3 same. 
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Chairman — continued. 

same, but the amount of traffic between the two 
districts is vastly different. 

1557. What do you mean by that? — The total 
number going to the places to which wc charge 
4 d. is much below that coming to London from 
places where we charge 2 d., but the rateable in- 
crease is as nearly as possible the same. 

1558. You stated that this obligation was put 
upon you originally because you had a quantity 
or ground covered by workmen’s houses, in the 
middle of London ? — Yes. 

1559. What was the displacement : can you 
tell us how many people you displaced when the 
obligation was put upon you ? — I cannot say that, 
but I am sure we nave rendered a very much 
larger amount of good to the working class than 
any harm that we did. 

1 560 Can you tell us what the acreage was ? 
— No, but I can undertake to supply you with 
the information. 


[ Continued. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

1561. And will you tell us how many families 
you displaced ? — I will. 

Chairman. 

1562. Can you tell us when you send us the 
Paper, which will be put in as part of your evi- 
dence, the area of the displacement, the number 
of families displaced, and when you did displace 
them, whether you displaced them all in a mo- 
ment, or how you displaced them, and the amount 
of compensation? — Yes: it shall be handed to 
you. 

1563. Aud if you could add to the Paper any 
information of what became of the people after 
they were displaced, we shall be glad? — If it is 
possible to get that information, I will give it 
to you. 


Mr. Frederick William Goddard, re-called ; and further Examined. 


Sir James M* Gar el- Hogg. 

1564. W hat do you desire to put in ? — These 
are the statements of where the people, in the im- 
provements of Sun-street to Worship-street, 
went to ; the houses they took, and the rents 
they paid. ( The Witness handed in the state- 
ment.) 

1565. Will you state the obligation imposed by 
the Street Improvements Act, 1872, upon the 
Metropolitan Board of Works? — Yes, we were 
obliged to re-house 1,457 persons displaced, 
namely, 182 in Wapping, in the High-street, 
Shoreditch, 311 ; in the Shoreditch Improvement, 
that was what was termed the Great Eastern 
Street, 566; in the Old-street to Oxford-street 
348 ; and in the Harrow-road Improvement, 50. 

1566. You have had a good deal of experi- 
ence with the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
with reference to these street improvements ; is 
it not the first time in your knowledge that any- 
thing so stringent has been put upon the Board? 
— The first time that we were obliged to do this, 
was in the Act of 1872 ; prior to tnat no imposi- 
tion was placed upon the Board. 

1567. Is it not much more Rtringent than any- 
thing which lias been placed upon any railway 
company, or upon any other company ? — I have 
here all the enactments placed upon the railway 
companies in the cases of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway, the London and Blackwall 
Railway, the Great Northern Railway, and all 
the metropolitan railways, and I find in no 
instance is there any such imposition placed upon 
them as is placed upon us, except in the case of 
the Midland Railway in 1876 and 1878. 

Sir Henry Holland. 

1568. What sections do you refer to in the Act 
of 1872 that arc more stringent than any condi- 
tions put upon other people ? — Sections 48 and 
49. 

Sir James MGarcl-Hogg. 

1569. As the honourable Member has asked 
that question, will you read those sections? — 
“The Board shall, not less than eight weeks before 


Sir James M‘ Gar el- Hogg — continued, 
they take in any parish 15 houses, or more, occu- 
pied either wholly or partially by persons be- 
longing to the labouring classes as tenants or 
lodgers, make known their intention to take the 
same by placards and bills, or other general 
notice placed in public view upon such houses, 
and the Board shall not take any such houses 
until they shall have obtained the certifi- 
cate of a justice that it has been proved to his 
satisfaction that the Board have made known 
their intention to take the same in manner here- 
inbefore required.” “ And whereas the making 
of the street improvements, in this Act referred 
to as the Wapping Improvements, the Shoreditch 
Improvements,” and so on. 

1570. Can you put in a table with reference 
to these sites, stating how often they were adver- 
tised, and the steps which we took ? — Clerken- 
well-road was first advertised in February 1879 ; 
the valuation of the architect was 360 1. per 
annum; there were two offers made in March 
1879, of 252 l., and another of 300 l. respectively. 
The 300 1. was withdrawn, and the 252 l. the 
Board did not accept; but in May 1880 they 
accepted an offer of 300 /., and the building is 
now nearly finished, and the tenements will be 
ready shortly for occupation. These are Nos. A. 
to G. ; plot B. is Clerkcnwell-road. 

1571. Some of them had to be varied on account 
of their curious shapes, and you had to wait and 
come to Parliament, and get leave to alter them, 
so that they might be more applicable to the 
purposes ? — The Home Secretary gave us leave ; 
I may say that now the whole of* these sites have 
been let (the la3t two were sold out and out), and 
the buildings are upon seven out of the nine 
sites. 

1572. The Metropolitan Board were less strin- 
gent in the case of the last two in consequence of 
the. recommendations of this Committee last 
year ? — That is so. 

Chairman. 

1573. What is the meaning of the last words 
in that proviso : “ Provided always that if at any 

time 
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Chairman — continued. 

time within three years after the Board have 
acquired any of the before-mentioned plots of 
land a Secretary of State shall so determine, or 
at the expiration of such three years the Board 
shall have been unable to sell or let the same for 
the purpose aforesaid, the obligations by this 
enactment imposed upon the Board shall with 
respect to the land so unsold or let cease and 
determine”? — Upon that if we were unable to 
let them for the purpose provided in the Act we 
could sell them for commercial uses. 

1574. Then what have you to complaiu of? — 
We do not complain of the Act of 1872 ; it is 
the Acts of 1877 and 1879 that we complain of. 

1575. There is no complaint under the 1872 
Act? — No, we only state how we have dealt 
ivith it. 

1576. But you say the Act of 1872 was more 
stringent than any Act put upon any railway ? — 
The Act of 1872 was the first Act imposing any 
obligation upon the Board, and it was more 
stringent than that which was imposed upon the 
railways, because in the Act of 1872 there was a 
specific site, or there were specific sites set apart 
to be devoted to certain purposes, the Acta im- 
posing upon the railway company only that they 
should see that sufficient provision was given for 
the parties displaced ; ana we think that in that 
return of the Sun-street to W orship-Btreet im- 
provement, that imposition, the same as the 
railways, was carried out in its integrity, and 
fully answered its purpose 

1577. Have the railway companies this saving 
clause, about being able to sell at the end of 
three years? — I do not know that they have 
that. 

1578. That is a great advantage to you, is it 
not ?— It is a great advantage in this way ; if we 
put it in force ; we put the sites into the market 
for artizans’ purposes, and the Board have de- 
voted every site to the purpose which Parliament 
provided, and they have not sought to use it for 
commercial purposes. 

Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg. 

1579. Wishing to carry out the Act in its 
integrity ? — Yes. 

1580. Leaving the Act of 1872, will you state 
the obligations in the Act of 1877 ? — The Act of 
1877 provides for the re-imposing of 10,129 
persons. 

1581. By what section? — The 33rd section. 
In the two streets running from Piccadilly to 
Bloomsbury, and from Charmg-cross to Oxford- 
street, there were 5,497 persons. These are the 
parties returned as dwelling in the houses at the 
time of the passing of the Act. In the Gray’s 
Inn-road there are 1,725 persons ; in the Kentish 
Town improvement 265 persons; in the Tooley- 
street improvement 860 persona ; in the South- 
wark Bridge-road 1 ,622 ; that is the scene of the 
late apprehension for murder ; in the Jamaica- 
road improvement there were 104 persons ; in the 
Camberwell and Peckliam improvement 38 
persons ; and in the Deptford Bridge improve- 
ment 18 persons. ( The Witness produced a map.) 
On this map you see coloured in red all those 
houses that are more or less occupied by what are 
termed artizans, persons holding weekly lodgings. 
The piece coloured blue is that piece which we, 

0.69. 


Sir James M' Gar el- Hogg — continued, 
in our judgment, set aside for the re-imposition of 
a portion of those, and we can house upon those 
two sites 1,470 out of the 5,400 that we are 
obliged to accommodate, according to the state- 
ment made just now. We have a place in Pye- 
street, W estminster, of which the excess of 
accommodation over that dispossessed is sufficient 
for 600 more, and I stated, as regards that, that 
the Peabody trustees were prepared to receive 
evidence of these people coming out, and to give 
them the first opportunity of going in. I need 
not point out to you the difficulty that the Board 
would have under that section, which says they 
shall not remove 15 houses before they have pro- 
vided adequate accommodation for the parties 
dispossessed. This is a very congery of weekly 
lettings, and I may state respectfully to this 
Committee that under this investigation I thought 
it my duty to do what I do not ordinarily do. If 
I go into a house, and the condition of its ground 
floor satisfies me as to the general condition of the 
house, I am able to value it without going into 
every room, because the state of some of the 
rooms is anything but what it should be ; and it 
does not allure you to go in. But the other day 
I valued for the Board the property between 
Rupert-street and Macelesfield-street, up as far 
Nassau-street, down to Rupert-street- I went 
into every house that T had to deal with, and 
when I tell you that the people are paying 5 s. 
and 5 s. 6 d. for single rooms, that they are in a 
dilapidated and wretched state, that the sanitary 
condition of the house is inconceivable ; that they 
have one water closet for 10 families ; I do not 
tliink it is a state that even looking at it in a 
sanitorial point of view, is beneficial to the 
population of London ; and that the removal of 
this would uot only aid in making a great arterial 
communication which should be effected, but a 
healthy alteration. 

Chairman. 

1682. We are all agreed upon that, but we 
want now to discuss your particular grievance in 
the Act, and how you propose to get over it? — 
The difficulty is the difficulty of removal ; if we 
are kept to moving 15 houses at a time I shall uot 
live to see the end of it. 

1583. With regard to the blue parts. No. 1 
and No. 2, which are both set apart for recon- 
struction by you, are they at all cleared at the 
present moment, or are there houses on them ? — 
We are about purchasing the interests and shut- 
ting them up, and dealing them. We have the 
authority of the Home Secretary to clear this 
block. 

1584. And how soon could buildings be erected 
upon these two plots ? — We can only build upon 
one ; we are obliged to keep one in hand, until 
the other is covered. 

Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg. 

1585. Is it not the case, that that iB the only 
spot in the whole of this improvement that we 
are allowed to clear ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

1586. Supposing that you are allowed to clear 
both No. 1 and No. 2 at once, how soon could you 

M 4 g efc 
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Chairman — continued, 
get buildings put upon either one or other of the 
plots ? — It would take a twelvemonth to cover 
the one. 

1587. You think it could be done in twelve 
months?— Yes; that is twelve months from the 
time the buildings are all down. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

1588. Are you going to build yourselves ? — 
That is a matter that I cannot express an opinion 
upon. 

1589. Have you any power? — No, we have no 
building power. 

Chairman. 

1590. Do you think you could let those two 
plots for buildings ? — They will be put into the 
market at once, and under such terms that pos- 
sibly they might be taken. 

1591. If that was done, and the moment one 
of these spots was recovered, or both recovered, 
you were allowed to proceed with your improve- 
ments as rapidly as you could, would that satisfy 
your views ? — I think it. would, if there was no 
restriction put upon the Board as to the removal 
of the remainder of the houses if, when those 
two plots were covered, the Board were allowed 
to remove the remainder of those houses without 
restriction upon the two several lines of improve- 
ments, it would remove the difficulties affecting 
those street improvements. 

1592. Am I right in believing that these two 
lots, coloured blue, are the only plots set apart 
y the Act for the habitations for working men? 

— On that improvement certainly. 

1593. Therefore, what would practically satisfy 
you would be that these two plots should be 
cleared at once, and be built upon, and the mo- 
ment that was done, yon would be allowed to 
go on with the improvement ? — Yes, the same as 
an ordinary improvement without the restriction 
of the 33rd section. 

1594. How many people would be housed ou 
No. 1 and on No. 2 ? — 1,470. 

1595. And then you have to add to that 600, 
that is 2,070?— Yes; I may tell you this, that 
the 5,497 includes the artizans in every house 
scheduled within the limits of deviation, and it is 
not the intention, nor was it the intention of the 
Board, to take all houses within that schedule ; 
and therefore it might be reduced some thou- 
sands. I wanted to do that before the House, 
when it was passed, but they insisted that we 
should put in our schedule everybody within the 
limits of deviation. 

Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg. 

1696. There are other sites which the Com- 
mittee would like to see ; those are two, aud 
there are two more which Section 33 specially 
affects ? — The Gray’s Inn-road is the next most 
important. 

Chairman. 

1597. That was the one you were referring to, 
the Western Improvement Scheme? — Yes. 

Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg. 

1598. Now as to the Gray’s Inn-road site, will 
you give the Committee the particulars of that '! 


[ Continued. 


Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg — continued. 

— We have to accommodate 1,725 individuals- 
all those coloured red on that map are where the 
artizans live ; all the land coloured blue is all 
the land appropriated by Parliament for the re- 
housing of the parties disturbed. Now I may 
say that the Gray’s Inn-road is one of the most 
important of the communications of the Metro- 
polis from north to south ; that the land in 
Gray’s Inn-road will, when that improvement is 
made, if it can be utilised for commercial pur- 
poses, be of very great value ; and if you were 
to go to the right-hand side of that plan, the 
little place that is not devoted to artizans’ dwell- 
ings, close to the Ilolborn end, when I tell you 
that I have let that land for 2 s. 6 d. per foot 
super, and that we do not anticipate at the 
highest getting more than 3 d. a foot for the land 
devoted to artizans’ dwellings, the one command- 
ing, perhaps, a recoupment value of 27 years’ 
purchase as ground rent in the market, and the 
other subject to a very doubtful result, I need 
not say what the loss will be ; that the recoup- 
ment upon that area will be minimised so much 
that it is almost inappreciable. 

1599. Is it not the fact that if we were subject 
to the stringency of the 33rd section, we should 
be obliged to devote nearly the whole of the 
frontage of Gray’s Inn-road to artizans’ dwell- 
ings? — Yes, except that little bit at the end. 

1600. Can you give an idea of the aggregate 
loss to the ratepayers from it ? — It would be a 
loss of some 300,000?., I should think. 

Chairman. 

1601. What is your proposition with reference 
to the Gray’s Inn-road improvement? — The pro- 
position is this, that we should be able to satisfy 
any magistrate, or the Home Secretary, if need 
be, that these parties who are dispossessed had 
been enabled to find other lodgings, suitable to 
their requirements ; that we should compensate 
them in the same way as we have done those on 
the Sun-street to Worship-street improvement, 
namely, giving them a small sum upon the outset 
of their inquiry, and a further sum when they 
have reported to us where they are located; 
and when their lodgings have been approved by 
the Board, and the authority to whom the Board 
is subject, that a tabulated statement should be 
kept of their former occupation and the holding 
that they had, and so on, and the holding which 
they have now taken; a great many of these- 
people that are in the return of 1,725 are con- 
gregated 13 or 14 on one floor, aud perhaps there 
are 30 people in a house. 

1602. Then you propose, in this scheme, abso- 
lutely to do nothing for them ? — We propose to 
leave them to find their accommodation. 

1603. Your proposition is that you should be 
wholly released from the obligation of building 
anything? — We have a piece of ground which 
we purchased in Red Lion-yard; that will accom- 
modate 300, and it will be devoted to artizans’ 
dwellings. 

Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg. 

1604. You propose having artizans’ dwellings 
erected there for a portion of these people? — 


Mr. Goddard. 
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[ Continued. 


Chairman. 

1605. You propose to provide houses for 300 
out of how many? — Out of 1,750; we propose 
that other sites might be obtained in the outskirts 
of the metropolis, where dwelling accommoda- 
tion is cheaper, and where railway transit can 
be had ; you know this is a very migratory popu- 
lation ; this is a population the greater part of 
which, in the hop season, is all gone from there ; 
they are all down hopping in Kent. 

Mr. Shaw Le/evre. 

1606. Have you ascertained what proportion 
find employment now within a reasonable distance 
of where they are living? — No; but I have a 
schedule of the trade of every occupant in the 
place. 

1607. Could you obtain that? — Yes. 

1608. Giving how many are occupied within 
half-n-mile or a mile? — Yes. 

Sir James M Gar el- Hogg. 

1609. Have the Board, as far as they possibly 
can, within the limits of the Act, taken all the 
interest in these streets? — We have advertised 
to find places where we could replace these 
people that we turn out; we put an advertisement 
in in December 1879, and we got a few replies, 
but very few ; we also re-advertised in December 
1881, and in order that they should not suppose 
that there was anything in connection with the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, we advertised 
through an independent surveyor ; and the result 
was that we got only one site that was at all fit, 
and that was a site in Kentish Town, which the 
Board are now about purchasing. 

1610. You have another scheme, what is your 
third scheme ? — I do not know whether there is 
any other of such importance as the two schemes 
which I have put before you. In Tooley-street 
we have, by the authority of the Home Secre- 
tary, substituted a site called Pickled Herring 
Wharf, of which you have heard, and while we 
have to accommodate 860 people in Tooley-street, 
we have put there accommodation for 1,000. 
Then we are in excess in Jamaica-road, where 
we have to accommodate 104 ; wc have put a site 
accommodating 200, and in Camberwell and 
Peckham, where we have 38 people to accom- 
modate, we have put a site to accommodate 1 00 ; 
therefore, in all those cases we have given more 
than the Legislature demands of us ; the only 
other improvement that we have to deal with, as 
far as artizans are concerned, is the main com- 
munication from Southwark Bridge-road to St. 
George’s Church in the Borough ; we call it the 
Southwark and Great Dover-street communica- 
tion ; in that you see all the property that the 
Board can acquire, save a very small portion 
at the commencement, is devoted to artizans’ 
dwellings. All the blue is devoted to artizans’ 
dwellings. 

Chairman. 

1611. What do you want here? — We want 
nothing ; we only want to be relieved from the 
necessity of not taking down more than 16 houses; 
we want to be able to make the street thoroughly, 
and I may tell you that this is the abode of the 

0.69. 


Chairman — continued. 

very lowest class ; even the felonious class of 
London, and that the last apprehension for bur- 
glary and murder took place there. 

Sir James M'Garel-Hogg 

1612. Is it not the case, in your experience, 
that it is impossible that the Board can carry out 
the improvement if the 33rd section remains in the 
statute ? — l have here some remarks which I will 
read. The objections to the 33rd section are 
twofold : first, that it allocates for labourers” 
dwellings some of the most valuable land in the 
metropolis, as, for instance, the lands coloured 
blue, being frontages in Gray’s Inn-lane ; and, 
secondly, that the proviso as to removal of 15 
houses practically prevents the execution of the 
improvements where many of the labouring class 
are to be displaced. It is quite true, as Mr. 
Torrens pointed out, in his examination of Mr. 
Reid, that if the Secretary of State were so dis- 
posed, he might, approve of the re-location of the 
labouring classes on other lauds than the lands 
coloured blue ; but the whole tenor of the Board’s- 
communication to the Home Office has been to 
the effect that the other lands referred to must be 
lands not distant from the improvement from 
whioh the labouring classes are to be displaced ; 
and in fact, the Secretary of State has not only 
required that the Board should obtain sites near 
the improvements, but should also obtain the 
erection thereon of labourers’ dwellings, to which 
the Board should be able to point before obtain- 
ing leave to remove more than 15 houses. I may 
say that in Camberwell some houses have been 
lett as they were, and not been able to be re- 
moved, though the people have gone out for a 
year and a half, till the houses got into that state 
that they fell down themselves ; the Board is 
therefore governed, not so much by the actual 
wording of the proviso, as by the application of 
it ndopted at the Home Office. It has been 
proved in the evidence that it is quite impossible 
tor the Board to obtain sites within a short 
distance of the street improvements, and if 
they could there would still remain the ques- 
tion, whether they could secure the erection of 
buildings for the accommodation of the persons 
displaced. No doubt, if the Secretary oi State 
would permit the Board to buy sites at Stratford, 
West Ham, Tottenham, or other outlying dis- 
tricts, the Board might secure the erection of 
artizans’ dwellings; but, on the other hand, it is 
notorious that there are in those localities abun- 
daut labourers’ dwellings already. The interpre- 
tation put by the Home Office upon the 33rd 
section is shown by a letter from Mr. Godfrey 
Lushington, dated 28th June 1880. It is 
also shown by the letter from the Home Office,, 
dated 19th December 1879, iu which it is said. 
In his opinion it is (that is the opinion of Mr. 
Secretary Cross) essential that in these street 
improvements, the first step should be to provide 
houses for the working classes, to which those 
who are displaced belong ; the next to carry out 
the improvements. If, therefore, he is now to 
be called on lo release the Board completely from 
the statutory restriction, he must require not only 
that the whole of the substituted sites (with such 
addition as may be necessary to cause them to be 
jj sufficient) 
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Sir James M‘ Garel-Hoyg—e. ontinued. 
sufficient) should be cleared, but tluit the houses 
should be erected thereon, and made fit for occu- 
pation, before the rest of the land is cleared for 
improvements; or if the Board prefer to proceed 
bv stages, he will be willing to consider an 
arrangement whereby successive portions of the 
land may be cleared as soou in each case as houses 
have been erected on other sites sufficient to 
provide for a number equal to the uurober dis- 
placed.” I may add that practically the Home 
Office seems to require that, the persons actually 
displaced shall be provided for by the Board in 
new dwellings, but the Act does not seem to 
prescribe this, and it is well known that many of 
the occupants displaced would not go into the 
new buildings if requested to do so. This is the 
letter which I shall put in, “ Whitehall, 28th 
June 1880, — Sir, I am directed by the Secretary 
of State to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 17th instant, on the subject of the removal 
of the houses between Green Bank and Stoney- 
lane for the purposes of the Tooley-street im- 
provement, and I am to acquaint you, in reply, 
for the information of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, that in the opinion of the Secretary of 
State, the enactment requires, that in the absence 
of special exemption from the Secretary of State, 
the Board should, before pulling down 15 houses, 
provide accommodation for the number displaced; 
such accommodation to be in addition to that 
which otherwise exists, so that the demolition of 
the houses will not cause any diminution in the 
accommodation of the district for the working 
classes. I am, &c. (signed) Godfrey Lushing- 
ton. — The Clerk to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works.” 

1613. You have some Papers to put in showing 
the different sections in the different railway 
companies Acts, and showing the difference 
between the 33rd section and those sections ? — 
Yes. ( The same toere delivered in.) 

Chairman. 

1614. You agree that the last letter of the 
Home Secretary, Sir William Harcourt, is 
proper construction of the Act of Parliament ? — 
That is the construction put upon it by the Home 
Office, and I presume we must bow to that con- 
struction. 

Sir James M‘Garel-Jlogg. 

1615. Have you any observations to make 
with reference to the suggestion of the honour- 
able Member for Finsbury, that it is the duty of 
the Board to appropriate vacant building sites, 
not devoted, by Act of Parliament, to the erec- 
tion of labourers’ dwellings?— I have sketched 
out this : I am informed that the Board have no 
authority to let such lands under their full 
market value, and the suggestion of the honour- 
able Member could not therefore be lawfully 
carried into effect by the Board. The Board, I 
find, by purview of its Act of Parliament, passes 
each successive scheme. I would, however, ob- 
serve, that even if Parliament thought fit to give 
the Board the necessary powers, it is not probable 
that even one per cent, ot the labourers, displaced 
from the slums in Gray’s Inn-road, would become 


Sir James 3/‘ ( iarcl-Hoay — continued, 
occupiers of the now houses when erected. I 
would further point out that the labouring-class 
tenants would never become more than weekly 
tenants, and even if, therefore, the Board insisted 
upon their being located in the new buildino's, it 
is almost certain that within a few weeks °they 
would be ousted by the landlord, so as to make 
way for more desirable tenants. It seems to me 
also worthy of remark that the funds at the 
disposal of the Board are raised by rates, which 
directly or indirectly, are paid by the poorest, as 
well as the wealthier classes ; and to tax the 
poorest classes for the purpose of erecting dwell- 
ings to be occupied by persons above them in 
social position and in means, seems a matter of 
questionable expediency. If the principles enun- 
ciated by the honourable Member are sound, it 
would, I presume, follow that the Board should 
accommodate the labouring classes on the western 
improvements in Northumberland Avenue, much 
of which is still uncovered. This would result 
in the sale of the land for about a fortieth of its 
market value. 

1616. Have you any other observation to 
make with reference to the 33rd section, which 
cramps the Metropolitan Board of Works in all 
their improvements, or with reference to the 
working of the general Act ; which I have not 
asked you about, or forgotten to ask ? — I think 
die observations which I have previously made, 
especially upon the western improvement, have 
shown in what light I regard the 33rd section. 


Mr. William Holms. 

1617. With regard to your first scheme, the 
Southwark and Great Dover-street scheme, how 
many people are displaced? — I think about 
1,622. 

1618. How many do you propose to provide 
for ? — W e propose to accommodate the whole. 

1619. You stated that, ns far as regards the 
second scheme, that is the Gray’s Inn-road 
scheme, the ground was of great commercial 
value? — I have given an instance of the amount 
we have let already in that portion not devoted 
to artizans’ dwellings. 

1620. Is it your opinion that it would be 
better, in connection with all these improvements, 
if you had full power to use the ground, when 
cleared, for any purpose ? — I think so. 

1621. Then, in the event of your doing so, do 
you think the working classes, as a rule, would 
find no difficulty in getting house accommodation 
withiD a reasonable distance from the place 
where they are dispossessed ? — I think they are 
better able to obtain it than we are to find it for 
them, and I do not think there will be much 
difficulty in their obtaining it. 

1622. Do I understand that, as a rule, so far 
as you can, you give accommodation in the 

f daces that are cleared from houses where the 
and is not particularly valuable, as you have 
done in the third scheme ? — Yes. 

1623. You endeavour, where the ground is not 
valuable, to give as much accommodation as you 
possibly can? — That has been the desire of the 
Board. 

1624. As 
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Mr. John Hollond. 

1624. As to the Act of 1872, have all the im- 
provements authorised by that Act been carried 
out ? — Yes, every one. 

1625. Did not you say that the Clerkenwell site 
was first putup for letting in 1879? — The Clerken- 
w ell-road site was first advertised in February 
1879. 

1626. That had an area of 21,600 feet? — Yes. 

1627. Can you account for it not having been 
advertised before the Act was passed in 1872, and 
for the improvement only being begun in 1879 ? — 
I can give you the reason for that. 

1628. What was it? — That is the site in Liquor- 
pond-street It has been a moot point with the 
Board whether they should prosecute before Par- 
liament a street improvement running from the 
corner of Liquor pond -street to the Angel at Is- 
lington. They did apply once to Parliament for 
that purpose, but they stopped short at Exmouth- 
strect. The Committee thought it was not a 
mature scheme, and they struck it out. That was 
part of our Gray’s Inn-road application in 1877, 
and they rejected that portion of the scheme; but 
it has always been in the eyes of the Board desir- 
able to carry out that street. The question was, 
whether they should take that piece of land be- 
tween Laystall-street and Liquorpond-street to 

rovidc an entrance to the very str eet in question. 

t is to be considered by the Board, at their July 
meeting this year, whether they will go to Parlia- 
ment in the ensuing Session to prosecute that 
street ; hence there was some little difficulty iu 
dealing with this portion of the Artizans’ Dwell- 
ing Appropriation, by reason of the question 
whether we should take this street, cutting a 
portion of it up, or leave it in its entirety. 

1629. So that it was not the provisions of the Act 
of 1872 which prevented their prosecuting that 
improvement earlier? — No. 

1630. With reference to this Act, you spoke of 
the 48th section, as to notice to be given for 
taking houses of the labouring classes. This 
section only provides that you are to give notice 
eight weeks beforehand, when you take the 
houses, so that that does not seriously stand in 
the way ? — I do not complain seriously of that 
section. I say that the 1872 was the first scheme 
in which we had any imposition thrown upon us 
to rc-liouse the working classes ; that is all ; and 
the appropriation of certain sites upon our plans 
has that specific object. I am not complaining of 
the notice, or the magisterial requisition, or any- 
thing of that kind. 

1631. With reference to the Act of 1877, when 
was the last communication with the Home Office; 
you read the communication that took place in 
June 1880? — The last communication with the 
Home Office is that relative to Tooley-street, 
which has been put aside until further progress 
has been made in the correspondence. 

1632. You quoted the opinion of the Secretary 
of State as to the alternative provided in the 
33rd section ? — Yes. 

1633. You alluded to his opinion as being that 
the other land must be in the proximity of those 
taken ? — Yes. 

1634. What is the date of that opinion from 
the Home Office ?— That is 1880. 

1635. That was not since the report of this 
Committee last year ? — No, it was prior to that. 

0.69. 


Mr. Rankin. 

1636. Have you in any of these schemes had 
any experience of the plan- of giving money to 
these persons displaced? — Not m this scheme. 
In the Sun-street to Worship-street scheme we 
hail, and the scheme of J872, we compensated 
every individual who was displaced, giving them 
from 1 1. to 3 1. and 4 /. if they had been in occu- 
pation a little time ; and a little more to people 
who had anything like a chandler’s shop or a 
little business. 

1637. Do you think they prefer that system to 
having new houses found for them? — Yes, I am 
certain that the opposition of the lower classes of 
the population to rehousing in any better houses 
than those which they sprung from, is very strong 
and most difficult to overcome. 

1638. Could those persons who were so dis- 
laced, and received money, find any better 
abitations for themselves ? — They went within 

half-a-inile of that neighbourhood, to a place 
called Willow-walk, which led out of Great 
Eastern-street, out of Bunhill-row, and that way ; 
they went into Old-street, and north of Old- 
street-road. 

1639. Were those houses very much better 
than the houses they came from? — Infinitely 
better. 

Mr. Torrent. 

1640. Your clearance, under the Act of 1872, 
of the ground necessary to make Clerkenwell- 
road, necessarily drove a large portion of the 
population into the surrounding districts, I pre- 
sume ? — Yes, 1 have no doubt it did. 

1641. What is the total length?— We did not 
take much depth, we only took frontage. 

1642. But you took a great length? — Y'es. 

1643. And there was little room for the people 
in the surrounding district, apart from the ques- 
tion of clearing away Baldwin’s-gardens ? — All 
we took away was 348 people from Old-street to 
Oxford-street, which we called No. 1 improve- 
ment. I have spoken of No. 2 as Shoreditch. 
In that one improvement, the widening of High- 
street, and what is now Great Eastern-street, we 
had 311; the other portion of Shoreditch, in- 
cluding Bethnal Green, was 510 ; and in Clerk- 
enwell, Theobald’s-road, which is termed Old- 
street, towards Oxford-street, which was the 
name of the improvement, 348 ; those are the 
whole of the artizans and labourers we dis- 
possessed. 

1644. When you came to struggle with the 
difficulties of Clause 33, do I understand that 
you found yourself face to face with these im- 
pediments ; that if you began to pull down any, 
excepting Baldwin’s Gardens and Gray ’8 Inn-road, 
you could not have got sites on which to build 
suitable dwellings, such as was the contemplation 
of Sir Richard Cross, in the House of Commons ? 
— It would be practically impracticable. With 
15 houses we can only remove 15 houses at a 
time ; taking 15 houses in Baldwin’s Gardens, 
the area is so small tliat we cannot deal with it. 

1645. How did it happen that while you could 
not do this, the thing was done ? — By whom ? 

1646. We shall find that by-and-bye; are you 
aware that workmen’s dwellings have been put 
up on a considerable scheme, and with great 

If 2 advantage. 
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Mr. Torrens — continued, 
advantage in this very district, which you conld 
not deal with since the existence of that clause 
of which you complain ? — You give me informa- 
tion I was not aware of until you told me. 

164/. Was it ever brought under your know- 
ledge that the landlords of that district, being 
conscious of the deplorable state of the houses, 
surrendered the sites which were theirs in fee, 
for the purpose of encouraging that building, 
which you say could not be put up ? — I am very 
glad to hear it. 

1648. Did you ever hear that Lord Leigh 
had property in that district? — Yes. 

1649. Do you know that Lord Leigh has con- 
tributed in that way to the erection of buildings, 
which are now to be seen by anyone who likes to 
look at them, that they are occupied by work- 
men? — I receive the information, and am very 
grateful to Lord Leigh for his philanthropic 
idea. 

1650. Do you known Mr. Hubbard has pro- 
perty there? — No. 

1651. Do you know that Mr. Hubbard gave 
an endowment for St. Alban’s? — I know Mr. 
Hubbard is not in my reference book. 

1652. You do not know that the people them- 
selves, being left to themselves and their own 
enterprise, have put up buildings to replace the 
want partly created by the public pulling down 
of houses under the Act of 1879? — No; but if 
that is so, of course I take your word. I can 
only say it seems singular that when the adver- 
tisements were placed out, and when they knew 
the desire of the Board to acquaint themselves 
with any sites that might be substituted, the pro- 
positions that sprangfrom the philanthropic heart of 
Lord Leigh should not have been laid before 
the Boara, or that the disposition of Mr. Hubbard 
should not have enabled him to come to us, but 
we have had no communication with either of 
them. 

1653. But you think that the Board can best 
provide for the future welfare of these poor 
people by letting them find places for them- 
selves ? — I think that is the most practical way 
of looking at it 

1654. It has been stated more than once, in 
the Committee, that there was room for 600 or 
700 in Py e-street? — Yes. 

1655. rye-street is near this place? — Yes. 

1656. What is the distance between Baldwin’s 
Gardens and Pye-street ?— I look more to accom- 
modate our western improvement than the Gray’s 
Inn-lane improvement, as regards Pye-street, be- 
cause the distance from Newport Market and that 
neighbourhood to Pye-street i3 comparatively 
small. 

1657. How far is it?— About half-a-mile or 
three-fourths of a mile at the outset 

1 658. Has it come under your notice, in making 
your surveys for the Board, that several large 
employers, finding the destitution of better houses 
under recent legislation, have begun to build for 
themselves, and have bought up property for the 
purpose of building?— Yes ; there was a disposi- 
tion on the part of Messrs. Reed to take the 
Liquorpond site, to accommodate the entirety 
of their artizans, and so forth. 

1659. After you cleared it ?— -Yes. 


[ Continued. 


Mr. Torrens — continued. 

1660. But before the clearances have been 
made, are you aware that large firms, in different 

arts of the town contiguous to where we have 
een discussing, have made large improvements 
of that kind ? — I have heard of some large firms 
large upholstering firms and others, who have 
taken houses in the immediate contiguity of their 
shops, for the purposes of housing those employed 
upon their premises. 

1661. You know where Crosse & Blackwell’s 
works are? — Yes. 

1662. Are you aware that they are building 
up houses, and re-building them, to accommodate 
their people ?— I heard they were attempting to 
do it, but whether they have succeeded I do not 
know. 

1663. Did you hear that Combe, Delafield, & 
Company have done it? — Yes. 

1664. Do you know to what extent? — No. 

1665. Would not it be worth inquirin'*? — If 
you think so, I shall be willing to do so ;°it has 
never been delegated to me to make the in- 
quiries. 

1666. Have you heard of Messrs. Stedall, the 
iron people, doing the same ? — I have heard of 
them, but I do not know anything of them. 

1667. All these employers whom I have named 
can contrive to find these sites upon which to 
build ? — Sites of any importance? 

1668. Yes, of very great importance? — I will 
make inquiries. 

1669. I will call to your attention a street 
called Newcastle-strcet, which abuts upon Dela- 
field’s brewery, where a whole street has been 
rebuilt by the brewery ? — I apprehend that 
private individuals can do that which the Metro- 
politan Board of Works as a body would fail to 
accomplish. I know that you can buy, as a 
private individual, at a lower rate than when it 
is publicly announced. 

1670. I should like to join issue with you 
about that ; you say they can do it to greater 
advantage than a public body ; by that you 
mean a body armed with legislative power ? — 
That is with compulsory power. 

1671. I am referring to cases of compulsory 
power ; are you aware that it has been asserted 
in Parliament that Combe, Delafield & Company 
found that they were so salted by the private 
owners of the tumble-down houses, that they 
staggered at the attempt, and that they allowed 
a Member of the Plouse of Commons to repre- 
sent that their difficulty was that they were doing 
it at an enomous loss, and that under the powers 
of arbitration they would have taken those places 
at their value, whereas they were put at an ex- 
cessive price by the exaction of the private 
owners?— I was speaking of where a private 
owner looks round to find property in the market, 
where there is a voluntary seller and a voluntary 
buyer. When there is a willing seller and a 
willing buyer, a purchase can be effected at a 
cheaper rate than where a Board is empowered 
to take compulsory, because where a man has 
property taken from his control, without his 
authority or acquiescence, he naturally expects 
some honorarium for it. 

1672. I think you told the Chairman at the 
beginning of your examination that these hard 

lines 
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Mr. Torrens — continued, 
lines of Clause 33 were such as were never im- 
posed before by Act of Parliament ? — That is so, 
or in any Act that I have seen, except in the 
case of the Midland Railway Company’s Act of 
1877 and 1878. 

1673. Just to refresh your memory, have you 
never heard that one of the greatest woi'kg in 
London was authorised by Parliament in the 
very terms that the poor people displaced should 
be replaced to the extent of 2,000 inhabitants? — 
Which Act was that ? 

1674. The Act which authorised the City to 
make the Holborn Viaduct. — That is not given 
to me as one of them. I was speaking of the 
Railway Acts, and I have the whole of them 
here ; that is not a Railway Act, and it does not 
come within my notice. 

Mr. Cropper. 

1675. I think you said, with regard to the 
Gray’s Inn-road, if you were obliged to use it 
and build up those common dwellings, you 
would lose over 300,000 1.1 — I said that off hand ; 
it is as 2 s. 6 d. per foot is, for commercial pur- 
poses, to 3 d. per foot for artizan purposes. 

1676. You said there were only 1,725 people 
going to be displaced ? — Yes. 

1677. That is something over 300 families? — 
Yes. 

1678. And if we put them together, it looks 
like a loss to the town of 1,000 l. a family to 
house these people ? — If my calculation be 
correct. 

1679. It is a reductio ad absurdum? — Yes. 

Sir Henry Holland. 

1680. With reference to the Act of 1872, I 
understand you to say that the obligation of the 
Board was to cease after three years, and you 
have made no use of the proviso ? — No. 

1681. As a matter of fact, were all the plot9 of 
land acquired by the Board sold or let before the 
expiration of three years? — The first is in 1879; 
in Great Eastern-street we had cleared and 
advertised as early as 1876, and that was sub- 
stituted by a piece of ground in Apole-street 
after being advertised several times, which sub- 
stituted piece of ground I take at 5 d. per foot. 

1682. Your Board could have availed them- 
selves of this proviso if they felt so inclined ? — 
Yes. 

1683. But they thought that they were acting 
in accordance with the spirit of the Act by not 
availing themselves of the proviso? — Yes, they 
kept to the directions of the Act. 

1684. As I understand, with reference to the 
33rd section of the Act of 1877, you would 
desire to see another Act, amending that Act, 
introduced by the Secretary of State to release 
the Board from the special conditions of Sec- 
tion 33, if he were satisfied that the persons 
displaced were properly housed elsewhere? — 
I have said that, with reference to the western 
improvement, where we have accommodated 
2,000 out of the number, that upon rebuilding 
upon those sites, if no restriction were imposed 
upon the Board, the Board would be satisfied as 
to that, but witli reference to the Gray’s Inn- 
road, if any suitable accommodation could be 
provided, either by sites in the immediate locality, 

0.69. 


Sir Henry Holland — continued, 
or by extending the area within three mile 9 , we 
may 3ay, and proving to the Secretary of State 
that the accommodation had been provided, then 
the Board could be at liberty to proceed with it, 
and deal with the land in a commercial way. 

1685. When you say accommodation provided, 
do you mean that the Board are to provide the 
accommodation by building suitable dwellings? 
— I mean, if we show that suitable dwellings are 
there, whether built by the Board or anybody 
else, or that accommodation has been found in 
places. For instance, I think it was the sugges- 
tion of one of the honourable Members that we 
should have a return showing how far distant 
each of these people’s business premises was from 
their present location. 

1686. We had evidence before us that in the 
opinion of one witness, at all events, there would 
be no real difficulty in making arrangements 
with a great number of these displaced persons, 
to find them suitable dwellings elsewhere, not 
built by the Board, but existing dwellings ; you 
would be satisfied if the Secretary of State were 
enabled to allow the Board to go on with the 
improvement schemes, if he were satisfied that 
such accommodation had been found ? — Yes. 

1687. That would practically meet your diffi- 
culty with regard to the 33 rd section ? — Yes. 

1688. Your second difficulty is with regard to 
the limit of 15 houses ? — Yea. 

1689. That, to a certain extent, would be 
removed by the amendment I have pointed out ? 
—Yes. 

1690. But take the Act as it is; supposing it 
is determined to keep the principles of the 33rd 
section, would it remove your objection at all if 
the limit of 15 houses were extended, say, to 50 or 
60 houses? — No, I do not think it would remove 
our objection, because we should have extreme 
difficulty in keeping those houses up after we 
have obtained possession of them. Anybody 
having had experience of dealing with houses 
that are tenanted by the class that I am referring 
to, what is termed the artizan class, knows that, 
after the Board gets possession, they think they 
are entitled to pay no rent. In the second place, 
we have great difficulty in keeping them in 
decent condition; a great of material, such as 
lead and other things, disappear, and further wc 
have complaints that these houses, being shut up, 
deteriorate the next houses, and is a great dis- 
advantage to the shopkeepei-s ; so that, unless we 
have the power of removing them in their 
entirety, we have a set of dilapidated buildings, 
standing facing the main street, and injuring our 
dealing with the property adjoining. 

1691. Then you think that, practically, no 
benefit would be gained by extending the limit 
from 15 to 60 houses, if the rest of the section 
remains the same? — I would respectfully say 
that nothing but getting rid of that section in its 
entirety will enable the Board to carry out its 
improvements in a proper manner. 

1692. You said that as matters now stand you 
would have to allocate the valuable part of the 
land in the Gray’s Inn-lane, that is, all the part 
facing the street, to artizahs’ dwellings? — Yes. 

1693. The land fronting the street would of 
course be most valuable, would it not therefore 
answer the purpose of the Board to purchase 

N 3 80me 
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Sir Henry Holland — continued, 
some of the land at the back of the land fronting 
the street, and build there, keeping the front, 
which is valuable for the building of shops? 
— I hardly think we have sufficient depth for 
that purpose; the depth is not more than 100 
feet in any one place, and you must have from 
50 to 60 feet, to build anything like shops or 
mercantile premises upon. 

1694. It amounts to this, does it not, that you 
would have to come to Parliament to get larger 
powers ? — Undoubtedly. 

1695. Still, assuming thut you get the larger 
powers, might it not, practically, pay the Board to 

et those powers, and get the additional land to 
uild there, leaving the front, which is the valu- 
able part, for shops ? — By restricting the area to 
accommodate the individuals dispossessed you 
would be powerless to put them there, because 
you would not have a sufficient area, unless you 
went eight or ten stories high, to re-house the 
same number of inhabitants ; they are so densely 
packed in these places. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

1696. Taking the land in Gray’s Inn-lane, 
where the widest limit of deviation is, would it 
not be possible there to act upon the suggestion 
of the honourable Member for Midhurst, and 
sell the frontage for commercial purposes, leaving 
the back premises to be built upon for artizans’ 
dwellings? — Where you have a depth of 160 
feet run in Tyndall’s Buildings’ block it might 
be done, but in some parts you have only a little 
over 100 feet, and 60 feet, and 80 feet, and 120 
feet. 

Sir James M ! Garel-Hogg. 

1697. Have you made allowance for the street 
being made wider? — Yes. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre — continued. 

Act, there will be an additional loss of 300,000 l. ? 
— As I put it ; hut I can hardly pledge myself 
to that ; but ns 2 s. 6 d. is to 3 d. so is the loss on 
the whole. 

1703. Roughly speaking, though you do not 
pledge yourself to the particular figure, it will be 
about 300,000 /. ? — Yes. 

1704. Was the main object of the scheme the 
widening of the street, or had you any object in 
getting rid of bad property ? — The main object 
was in making a grand communication from the 
Great Northern Railway, which stands at the 
head of the Gray’s Inn-road, to Holborn ; it is 
one incessant communication of omnibus and 
vehicular traffic. 

1705. Have you considered the possibility of 
carrying out the suggestion of the Committee of 
last year, viz. : selling the land in such a wav 
as that the lower floor might be used for commer- 
cial purposes, and ouly tnc upper floor for arti- 
zans’ dwellings ?— I hove thought of that in many 
ways ; in unimportant streets it might be carried 
out, hut in the great arterial communications of 
London I hai'diy think people would take pro- 
perty, let it out in shops, with valuble goods 
and so ou, when the upper portion of the Build- 
ings might be devoted to artizan occupants, who 
might put objectionable things in their windows, 
and deal with the property in all manner of 
ways. 

1706. Even though the communication to the 
upper part of the house was at the back ? — Even 
if the communications were distinct. 

1707. From what you have seen of the popu- 
lation, should yon say that the working- people 
are employed in the neighbourhood, or should 
you say they are migratory ? — They arc migra- 
tory, I fancy ; but *1 would rather prepare a 
table showing that. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

1698. I gather from your evidence, that unless 
you leave a frontage of from 60 to 100 feet, and 
.unless the limit of deviation is considerably 
beyond that, you cannot recoup yourself in the 
way proposed? — We must have 100 feet for 
mercantile premises, and we must leave an 
area between the back of the premises, and the 
next set of buildings ; and that area cannot be 
less than 30 feet, so that we practically have no- 
thing at the hack in some parts. 

1699. Supposing you sold the land for com- 
mercial purposes, would you recoup the whole 
of the cost of the scheme? — No; the evidence I 
gave was that the cost was about 75 per cent., 
allowing for interest and all. 

1700. Not even supposing you sell it for com- 
mercial purposes ? — No ; our general expectation 
is that if we realise one third of the cost, it is 
very good, we lost 67 per cent. 

1701. And you calculate upon that loss, even 
in the Gray’s Inn-lanc scheme ? — We have one 
exceptional instance in the Northumberland 
Avenue. We had 3i acres of uncovered ground; 
there was no interest to purchase there, and in 
that case we shall get out with a small loss of 
10 or 15 per cent. 

1702. But in Gray’s Inn-lane, supposing you 
are not able to sell for commercial purposes, but 
are compelled to carry out the obligations of the 


Chairman. 

1708. With regai-d to this site of Tyndall's 
Buildings, that was one of the first schemes, I 
believe, which you presented under the Artizans’ 
Act of 1875, was it not? — Yes. 

1709. And in that scheme, which was pre- 
sented under Dr. Gibbons’s representation, you 
thought you would incur a loss of 69,000 /. ? — 
Yes. 

1710. That, I think, was rejected on account 
of its insufficiency, because you did not deal 
with it in a large enough way? — Yes, it was 
rejected on account of being a piecemeal 
scheme. 

1711. But you do not mean to give as your 
evidence to the Committee, I presume, that, as a 
general primciplc, you may make improvements 
anywhere you like in London, and simply pay 
off the people, and let them go everywhere ?— 
No, I do not. 

1712. And you would probably agree with 
one of the surveyors, called by the Metropolitan 
Board the other day, in stating that although it 
may not be wise to build houses for the whole of 
this population, it may he very wise to build 
houses lor a certain part of them ?— Yes. _ 

1713. Some may be allowed to go, and it is 
very wise to keep 6ome where they are?— 
Yes. 

1714. Have you no suggestion to make at all 

with 
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Chairman. — continued. 

with reference to the Gray’s Inn-road improve- 
ment, except the commercial one ? — The sugges- 
tion that I should make is this : I have obtained 
a return as to the location of their respective 
trades, to try and see how many could be ac- 
commodated of the 300 that is mentioned, in the 
site which the Board have acquired, or if any 
further could be accommodated in the immediate 
neighbourhood ; then as to the remainder, to 
give them the same opportunity of selecting 
their nlaces of residence as we afforded those we 
turned out of Sun-street, compensating them 
for their time and trouble. 

1715. As a matter of a pure ratepayer’s ques- 
tion, which you have to look after, the cheapest 
way of doing the whole thing would be to clear 
them all away, and compensate them? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

1716. But then other considerations come in ? 
—Quite so. 

1717. Have you thought of a suggestion of 
this kind, that you might be allowed to take a 
good part of the front of Gray’s Inn-road for your 
commercial purposes, and get the best price you 
could, and where you get the greatest depth, 
that you might run up two or three of those 
large artizans’ dwellings, at right angles to 
Gray’s Inn-road ? — I do not think it would be 
unfeasible. 

1718. That is the sort of plan with which you 
started in the original Artizans’ Scheme of 
1875, is it not ? — Yes. 

1719. And, of course, in a scheme of that 
kind, where you had the greatest depth, if you 
are allowed to take the frontage to Gray’s Inn- 
road for commercial purposes, it would be a 
great relief to you in cost? — Yes. 

1720. And would be a great relief in housing 
a great number of the people who otherwise 
would be turned out? — Yes. 

1721. In fact, some part of this great depth 
would be wasted, unless you employed it in 
some form or other of that kind ? — It would be 
hardly wasted, because Gray’s Inn-lane could be 
appropriated for many purposes requiring back 
premises ; there are one or two establishments, 
printers, and so on, there, who require back 
workshops. 

1722. But taking all thecircumstanceatogether, 
you do not think it an unreasonable suggestion 
that some part of Gray’s Inn-road should be used 
in that way ? — I think it is a suggestion that de- 
mands consideration. 

1723. Probably you would consider what could 
be done, and how many people could be housed? — 
I will prepare a plan, and see how they could be 
accommodated, 


Dr. Septimus Gibbon, 
Chairman. 

1732. You are Medical Officer in charge of 
the district in which Gray’s Inn-road is? — Yes. 

. 1^33. What is the name of the district?— It 
is under the Board of Works for the Holborn 
district. 

1734. How long have you been medical officer 
to the district ? — Since they were first appointed 
in February 1856. 

0.69. 


Chairman —continued. 

1724. I want to ask you one question about 
the Southwark and Great Dover-street scheme, 
because practically wc might meet your views, 
probably, as to the Western improvement? — Yes. 

1725. Have you no suggestion to make as to 
the Southwark Bridge and Great Dover-street 
scheme ? — There I have an intimate acquaintance 
with the character of the population An honour- 
able Member asked a question which would apply 
very strongly to it, it is the worst population we 
have dealt with. We have there chiefly regis- 
tered lodging-houses of the lowest class, where 
they charge 3d. a night; they are people who loaf 
about public-houses, who seem to have nothing to 
do during the day, who depart of a night on their 
mission, whatever it may be, the population there 
could, with the greatest advantage, be disturbed 
in its entirety, and it would be the best thing to 
do with it. 

1726. This very low class of people are not the 
people who would be likely to go out into the 
suburbs, are they ?— There would be no difficulty 
in their getting accommodation. 

1727. I do not say there would be difficulty, 
but they are not the people to go there of their 
own accord ; they prefer to go loafing about some- 
where, is not that so ? — They are a very shifting 
population ; they depend upon the nightly lodging- 
house, the registered lodging-house. 

1728. Should not you expect to find that if they 
were turned out here they would further overcrowd 
other overcrowded parts of London ; are they not 
that class of population that would do so ? — Pos- 
sibly that may be so. 

1729. I do not suggest that they should be 
housed upon this particular plot, but that certain 
buildings should be built and a better class of 
people housed here, in order to remove the over- 
crowding that would otherwise take place ? — All 
those sites coloured blue are appropriated for 
those purposes. I think the suggestion you made 
with reference to a part of the sites on the ground 
floor being appropriated for shops, would in that 
case be a most valuable one, because it would 
bring a market in that particular neighbourhood, 
lying between St. George’s Church and the Great 
Dover-road, our fire-brigade station, and you get 
a better class of inhabitants where you have a 
market provided than where you have the regis- 
tered houses and lodging-houses existing. 

1730. With artizans’ dwellings over the top? — 
Yes. 

1731. Will you, when you give the other sug- 
gestion your consideration, consider this plan ? — 
I will. 


called in ; and Examined. 

Chairman — continued. 

1735. I need hardly ask, do you know, inti- 
mately this particular piece of ground about 
which we have been talking?— I do, intimately, 
and I should like to impress upon the Committee 
the great importance of that which Mr. Goddard 
has been urging, namely, the repeal of the 23rd 
section ; it has completely ruined the neighbour- 
hood of Gray’s Inn-road, the shopkeepers are all 
N 4 ruined. 
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Dr. Gibbon. 


[ Continued. 


Chairman— continued. 

ruined, and sanitarily, it is a ruin ; because it is 
impossible to get the landlords, who are very 
needy, many of them, to do proper repairs ; and 
many of the houses are closed, and the popula- 
tion has completely changed since this Act of 
Parliament was passed in the year 1875. 

1736. You would like to see something done? 
— I should like to see it abrogated at once as 
regards Gray’s Inn-road ; a number of private 
individuals have erected four blocks of buildings 
in the immediate neighbourhood, accommodating 
1,300 persons. 

1737. With regard to those people, if you know 
the district, you know the habits of the people ? 
—I do. 

1738. Do you agree with what you have heard 
to-day, that it would be wise or proper simply 
to deal with all these kind of people by giving 
them a sum of money to go away, or would it be 
wise that certain buildings in the way of nrtizans’ 
dwellings should be built in the neighbourhood ? 
— It would have been wise in 1875 to have done 
it, but the population has changed; they are 
now simply costermongers, flower girls, and 
match sellers of the lowest class, who have gone 
into the places previously occupied by printers, 
bakers, and tailors, who were obliged to live 
near their work ; now there are a certain number 
of Irish labourers and porters at the Metropolitan 
Meat Markel, and porters at Covent Garden 
Market. 

1739. It is those people that I want particu- 
larly to ask about ; is it your opinion that you 
may cut them adrift and send them to find places 
for themselves, or do you think it is wise, as a 
matter of principle, that at all events the per- 
sons whose businesses are locally situated should 
have houses provided somewhere for them ? — I 
think so, and in a central place as near their late 
residence as possible, and as near the centre of 
London as possible, because many of the people 
cannot live away in the country. 

1740. Can you mention some of the trades 
that cannot go away ? — Printers engaged in 
night work, porters at the Meat Market, who 
have to be there at three or four o’clock in the 
morning, porters, at Covent Garden Market, 
bakers, anil of course the costermongers must be 
in the central part of London in order to get to 
the markets early. 

1741. You have none of the sackmakers in 
that part, have you ? — I have no sackmakers, but 
there arc people connected with Eeid’s Brewery, 
they must be near their work ; they come home 
late at night with their drays, and have to be up 
very early in the morning. There are many 
classes who cannot afford to lose two hoiu-3 a day 
in going backwards and forwards, and there are 
others who cannot afford the blood and muscle, 
because they have a certain amount of walking 
to and fro from the railway stations at one end 
to the railway stations at the other end. 

1742. Is there much overcrowding in your 
district? — There was, but 1 think it has di- 
minished lately ; there was a considerable amount 
of overcrowding a few years ago. 

1 743. I believe your opinion is that the Act 
of 1875 has not been worked in such a way as to 
reap the benefit intended by it? — Certainly not ; 
with us it has not been loyally carried out. The 


Chairman — continued. 

officers of the Metropolitan Board of Works first 
of all prepared a very good scheme for this very 
neighbourhood between Gray’s Inn-lane and 
Leather-lane ; then the Committee took it out of 
their bands and prepared a tolerable scheme, 
which I have here. 

1744. Have you the original scheme that they 
prepared there? — I have not the first scheme; 
that was rejected by the Board of Works, and 
was not published. This was the scheme pre- 
pared by the Committee {handing in the same), 
and at the last moment they called in a land sur- 
veyor, who made a still worse scheme ; he cut 
out all, except a portion, and proposed to put in 
blocks of buildings higgledy piggledy, at right 
angles in squares, destroying the street ; some of 
them were to be six storeys high, and some not 
14 feet apart. 

1745. And that scheme was rejected ? — Yes. 

1746. And, in your opinion, rejected properly? 
— Most properly. 

1747. You think that if the original scheme 
had been carried out, and the houses built, it 
would have been a great advantage to the neigh- 
bourhood ? — Yes, very great. There are two 
other representations that I made as to St. Peter’ s- 
lane, St. Sepulchre’s, which is occupied very 
much by the porters in the Meat Market, and 
another in Lucy’s-buildings, Vine-street. 

1748. They were not taken up by the Board 
at all? — They declined them not on the merits; 
they said they had so many schemes. 

1749. Do they remain in the same state in 
which they were ? — No ; under Mr. Torrens’ Act 
we condemned portions of those, and there is a 
scheme of a private individual, Mr. RobinsoD, a 
solicitor, who has erected 30 dwellings there. 

1750. The two small schemes that you talk of 
are two places that you represented to the 
Board, a9 medical officer, as unhealthy areas ? — 
1 did - 

1751. And the Board did not take them up? — 
The Board did not take them up. 

1752. You have seen a good deal of the work- 
ing of Mr. Torrens’ Act? — Yes. 

1753. In your opinion, has that Act worked 
very well in your district ? — It has done a great 
deal of good. 

1754. J ust tell me what it has done?— We 
applied it to 356 houses, with the result of having 
251 thoroughly repaired and improved, and 64 
demolished, 34 rebuilt, and 18 closed. Now four 
out of 18 are the sites of artizans’ dwellings, 
built by Mr. Taylor, a private individual, on 
Lord Leigh’s ground ; they contained 98 rooms, 
and they nave just been opened. 

1755. I presume the Acts of Mr. Torrens 
will do a great deal of good if put in force in a 
great many places ?— Yes, they will ; they might 
be improved ; they are too complicated, and 
cause so much trouble, and there is no remunera- 
tion to the officers who carry them out; that is 
the impediment. The surveyor especially, who 
has to prepare the plans, and go into a great deal 
of the hard work, gets nothing for it. 

1756. I may take it, may I not, that the Acts 
themselves are very beneficial? — Very much 
so. 

1757. One question about sending . these poor 
people away ; you would have no objection 

to 
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Chairman — continued. 

to a good number of this kind of popula- 
tion being sent into the suburbs, provided it 
did not interfere with their daily occupation, 
would you? — Sending them to Waltham- 
stow was mentioned, where they deluge 
the village, and cause houses to spring up like 
mushrooms; they build them in three weeks; 
they lay them without any foundations, and they 
are all congregated together, all of one class, 
which I think is objectionable ; I think if they 
were split amongst other classes, if there 
was a mixture of classes it would tend to their 
morality and education, and their general well- 
being. 

1758. Have you had an opportunity of see- 
ing the sort of buildings that they are putting up 
in those places? — Yes, I have property at Wal- 
thamstow, unfortunately. 

1759. What is the condition of these houses? 

— They are four-roomed houses ; houses that are 
said to have cost 200 1. to erect, but more likely 
they cost 150 /. 

1760. What do they let for? — About 85. a 
week. 

1761. Four rooms? — Yes. 

1762. How many families live in a house ? — 
In the houses that I know there are two families, 
a family on each floor. 

1763. Are the sanitary arrangements good 
there? — They have recently laid down a sewer, 
but unfortunately they have a sewage farm, which 
is a mistake. 

1764. It is outside the district of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works? — Yes, it is outside the 
district of the Metropolitan Board of Works ; it 
is on low ground. The buildings are very bad, 
and built without any foundations, or any separa- 
tion of the room 3; the party walls arc not carried 
through the roof. 

1765. It is your opinion that it would never 
do to carry on these improvements, and simply 
compensate the people for going out, leaving 
them to find their own lodgings in the places 
where they could? — No, I think artizans’ dwell- 
ings should be built in all parts of the metro- 
polis. 

1766. At all events in some proportion to the 
inhabitants dispossessed ? — Yes. 

1767. Have you formed anyopinion as to what 
proportion ought to be provided, looking at the 
nature of the employment of the people? — I 
think a great many have come into these new 
buildings who formerly lived away ; they came in 
from Peckham. 

1768. They have come back again ? — Yes. 

1769. Have you had any experience of that? 

— Only recently, because they have only re- 
cently been opened ; the new dwellings in 
Liquorpond-street and Clerk enwell-road. 

1770. Are you able to give us any reliable 
opinion with regard to your own district, as to 
what sort of proportions the new houses ought to 
bear upon the displacement? — No, I cannot 
do so. 

Sir James M c Garel-Hogg. 

1771. I thought I caught you making an ob- 
servation that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
had not carried out the Artizans’ Act in a loyal 
spirit ? — I think not in our district. 

0.69. 


Sir J antes Jf 1 Garel-IIogg — continued. 

1772. Will you give me your idea of carrying 
out the Acts of the Board in a loyal spirit ; if 
the Board at once undertake to carry out the 
Act of Parliament immediately it is passed; do 
you think that is loyal ; I ask the question ; do 
me the favour of answering it ? — Two of my plans 
they did not carry out. 

1773. You make a charge against the Board, 
and I ask whether if the Board having an Act of 
Parliament to carry out, proceed to carry it out, 
that is acting in a loyal, or not loyal spirit? — 
There are two manners of carrying out the 
spirit. 

1774. I must have an answer to the question; 
if the Board carries out the Act of Parliament 
at once, is it acting loyally or not ? — It is the 
spirit in which it is carried out. 

1775. I want you to give me an answer to 
that ; if we carry it out is it loyal or disloyal ; 
you decline to answer? — No, I do not decline to 
answer, but there are two methods of doing the 
thing. 

1776. If Parliament passes an Act of Parlia- 
ment imposing certain duties on a certain body, 
if that body proceeds at ouce to carry it out, is 
it acting loyally or disloyally ; I must press for 
an answer, ye3 or no ? — Well, it is acting as you 
say, without any adjective connected wife it. 

1777. Is it loyal? — My epithet depended 
upon the manner in which it is carried out. 

1778. Do you wish to withdraw your epithet? 

—No. 

1779. Is it acting loyally or disloyally ?— If it 
is not acting loyally, it is disloyally. 

1780. Then you say that the Board carrying 
out the Act of Parliament at once acts dis- 
loyally ? — No, I do not. 

1781. You must either say, yes or no, or give 
me an answer ? — I have given you my answer. 

1782. What is your answer? — They have 
carried it out, but disloyally. 

1783. Now, I shall ask you an abstract ques- 
tion ; if Parliament passes a certain Act of Par- 
liament imposing a duty on a certain body, and 
if that body at once proceeds to obey the orders 
of Parliament, is it, in your idea, acting loyally or 
disloyally ? — Disloyally, if they do it in a manner 
which renders it nugatory. 

1784. In a manner that you do not approve of; 
do you say, yes or no ? — I say, no. They did not 
act loyally. 

1 785. Then you say that a Board which car- 
ries out an Act of Parliament at once does not 
act loyally? — They did not carry it out in the 
spirit of the Act, if they produce no action, and 
carry it out in such a manner that the Secretary 
of State cannot confirm it. 

1786. I have not got to the Secretary of State. 
If the Board carry out the Act of Parliament, is 
it loyal or disloyal?— I have given you my an- 
swer ; I cannot say more. 

1787. Take your own Board ; supposing your 
Board carry out an Act of Parliament at once, or 
tries to carry it out, is it a loyal or disloyal act ? 
— The commencement is a loyal act. 

1788. Did not the Board at once, upon the re- 
ceipt of your representation, proceed to discuss 
the matter at once?— They did. 

1789. Did they not come down to the place in 

0 Gray’s 
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Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg — continued. 
Gray’s Inn-lane, and go over every spot of it, and 
was I not there ? — I believe you did. 

1790. And we went over the whole of it? — Yes. 

1791. Did not we go through every house and 
alley, and look at them ? — Yes. 

1792. And did not we compare the scheme of 
Rlr. Isaacs with othere? — Yes. 

1793. And we discussed it thoroughly? — You 

did. 

1794. And then we had another scheme drawn 
up ? — Yes. 

1795. Did not we discuss that thoroughly ? — 
Yon set it aside. 

1796. Then we have another one here ; do you 
know any reasons which animated the Board, or 
are you not aware, as medical officer, that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works having this Act to 
carry out, to use your own phrase, loyally did 
take care to be loyal to all parties, and would not 
approve the scheme which I hold in my hands of 
Mr. Isaacs, because they considered that it was 
combining a street improvement in the neigh- 
bourhood with an artizans’ scheme; are you not 
aware that that is the fact of the case ? — I do not 
know what you did; you set aside your own 
officers’ report. 

1797. Are you not aware that if this scheme 
had been carried out, it would have been under 
cover of an Artizans’ Act, making a street im- 
provement? — Your own officer did not produce 
that report; Mr. Isaacs’ report came from the 
outside ; you delegated the matter to your own 
officers, and they did not combine a street im- 
provement with an artizans’ improvement. 

1798. Are you complaining that this was not 
carried out? — No, I am not; I merely say that 
you bad three plans, and one from the outside. 

1799. We had three plans; you discard Mr. 
Isaacs’ plan altogether ; was that the one you 


[ Continued. 


Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg — continued, 
approve of ?— I do not know how -you dealt with 
it; I approve of Mr. Isaacs’ plan. 

1800. Then, if you approve of it, you know 
something about it ? — Yes. 

1801. Does that, or does it not, combine an 
artizans’ scheme with a street improvement 
scheme ? — It did. 

1802. Then the Metropolitan Board of Works 
having, in the spirit of the Act, to carry out an 
artizans’ scheme, do you not think they were 
perfectly right in rejecting a scheme which com- 
bined a Metropolitan Board of Works street 
improvement, which ought to have been brought 
in under a different Act of Parliament?— Cer- 
tainly. 

1803. You think they were right?— Yes. 

1804. Then you disapprove of this plan, which 
you quite approve of the Home Secretary not 
carrying out? — Yes, but there was another one 
of your officers. Sir Joseph Bazalgette, and Mr. 
Vulliamy’s. 

1805. Is this the one that you like? — That 
was the one that I thought sufficient. 

1806. What is the difference between this and 
the one I have just mentioned ; why do you dis- 
approve of it ? — I do not disapprove of it, nor of 
your Committee’s plan ; either of those two 
would have done ; I disapprove of the one which 
you finally adopted. 

1807. You have now allowed the Board to be 
loyal ; did not they take out every one of the 
plague spots and deal with them ; every one of 
these were plague spots, and every one was dealt 
with ? — They were. 

1808. I understood you to make an observa- 
tion about a road 14 feet wide ; where is that 
road V — It is in the third scheme tvhich you 
adopted. At the last moment you adopted Mr. 
Vigors’ plan, coloured purple. 


Dr. Gibbon. 
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Thursday , 23 rd March 1882. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
Mr. Brodrick. 

Sir Richard Cross. 
Mr. Hastings. 

Mr. John Hollond. 
Mr. William Holms. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

Sir James M‘ Gavel -Hogg. 
Mr. Rankin. 

Sir Matthew Ridley. 

Mr. Torrens. 


The Right Honourable Sir RICHARD ASSHETON CROSS, in the Chair. 


Dr. Septimus Gibbon, re-called ; and further Examined. 

Sir James M'Gurel-Hogg. Sir James M' Gnrel-Hogg — continued. 


1809. When we left off last Monday, I think 
we could not quite make out about the different 
schemes, and I understood you to say that you 
disapproved of this scheme that I have got, which 
was brought before the Home Secretary ? — The 
Metropolitan Board of Works promoted three 
schemes ; first, their own officer’s scheme, then 
the committee’s scheme, and that was referred to 
Mr. Vigers, and he brought up another scheme, 
which I have here. 

1810. You disapprove of the scheme which the 
Metropolitan Board of Works brought before the 
Home Secretary ? — I do. 

1811. And you think it a pity that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works adopted Mr. Vigers’ 
suggestions ? — I do, a great pity. 

1812. I suppose you will allow that a certain 
amount of care was taken, and that we told our 
officers to look into it; that we consulted Mr. 
Vigers and other responsible parties, but unfor- 
tunately we took a course that you did not 
approve, which was endorsed by the Home 
Secretary? — Yes, Mr. Vigers was not the right 
man to consult ; he is a land surveyor, and knows 
nothing about building. 

1813. You think that we had better have 
stuck to our own officers? — Yes. 

1814. To go to another case. You know 
something about the Gray’s Inn-lane improve- 
ments ? — I do. 

1815. Does not the Street Improvement of 
1877 take in a portion of the area which you 
think is insanitary, and which ought to have 
been removed ? — It does, the major portion. I 
think the Metropolitan Board of Works substi- 
tuted that for the improvement scheme. 

1816. Then, pro tanto, you approve of it? — 
I do, strongly. 

1817. Will you tell the Committee the feeling 
of the district with regard to the working of the 
33rd section. Can you tell me first of all 
whether you find that it has impeded our pro- 
gress ? — It has greatly stopped progress, for the 
last five years completely. 

1818. Do you think that the stoppage, by 
reason of the 33rd section, has been a very great 

0.69. 


discomfort to all the inhabitants, and, I might 
say, ruin to a great many ? — Ruin to a great 
number, and discomfort to all. 

1819. In consequence of the vast increase of 
the rates? — Yes. 

1820. You concur with me that the whole of 
the district there is adverse to the 33rd section, 
and would be glad to see not only a modification, 
but a total repeal of it. if possible ?— Yes ; under 
the 33rd section it is impossible, or impracticable, 
to replace the same inhabitants ; they are coster- 
mongers ; we have a vast number of coster- 
mongers. I should think 1,000 barrows, in my 
own district, who follow their trade, and of course 
they cannot live very well in model lodging- 
houses ; they cannot dress their vegetables, and 
they cannot stow their barrows away, aud they 
must go to a dilapidated neighbourhood, where 
they get old houses and large yards ; and where 
they can carry their things, and manipulate their 
vegetables, because the oranges and vegetables 
have to be dressed before they come out in the 
morning ; they have to be watered and washed, 
and they want ample snace for that; they can- 
not do that in a model lodging-house, up five or 
six pairs of stall's. 

1821. I may shortly say that you, on behalf of 
the district of which you have been for many 
years medical officer, say that you quite concur 
in the desire of the M etropolitan Board of 
Works, either for a total abolition, or a very 
serious modification of the 33rd section? — I do, 
strongly. 

Mr. William Holms. 

1822. I should like to ask you, as a practical 
man, what yon would propose with reference to 
the 33rd section ? — I think I should leave it to 
a jury ; by that section yon throw it upon the 
Metropolitan Board of Works; I am against 
public bodies engaging in building operations ; I 
would rather leave it to private persons, and I 
think you should give them a bonus to do it, ex- 
empt them from taxes, just as you encourage 
charities by exempting them from taxes. Mr. 

0 2 Gladstone 
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Mr. William Holms— continued. 
Gladstone stated in his speech that it was done 
to the extent of 8 or 12 per cent. ; if you did 
that, you would have plenty of erections spring 
up ; if it was worth the builder’s while to do it, 
they would be built in great abundance. 

1823. You do not think it would be wise to 
leave it to the question of supply and demand, 
and to leave it to private enterprise? — No; I 
think the law of supply and demand has failed; 
you must give a premium or bonus by way of 
exemption, or give a premium for building these 
houses ; they do not pay. 

1824. Would you think it an advisable thing 
to have such a rule as this, that before taking 
down a certain number of houses, I do not mean 
so small a number as 15, but some much more 
considerable number than 15 houses, a repre- 
sentation should be made to the Home Secretary 
that there is sufficient accommodation within a 
certain radius ; would that be sufficient, provided 
that such accommodation could be pointed out to 
the Home Secretary? — There would be great 
difficulty; it would depend upon what radius 
you take in a half-mile radius ; it would be 
impracticable to give it unless they were recon- 
structed. 

1825. Say, within a radius of a mile ; would 
it be a satisfactory thing if before these buildings 
were taken down, you should be able to show the 
Home Secretary that you had sufficient accommo- 
dation within the radius of a mile? — Yes, if you 
had it, but the difficulty is in getting any one to 
erect these buildings ; you must go behind that. 

1826. You would ascertain whether or not 
there were houses unoccupied that might be 
pulled down and rebuilt within that radius? — 
For example, I mentioned to the Committee the 
other day, that in the new buildings there were 
346 separate rooms, enough to accommodate 
1,300 people, in this immediate neighbourhood, 
but they are all full ; those are recent erections ; 
we have several others. Saffron-hill and Farriug- 
don-road, and others which I exclude, but within 
the last 12 months these have been erected and 
opened, and they are all full. 

1827. In your experience, what is about the 
longest distance that working people, labourers 
who begin at 6 o’clock in the morning, will go to 
lodgings? — Many go to Enfield. A superior 
class of' artizans go to Enfield and Walthamstow 
and Edmonton. 

1828. I do not talk of by railway, but how far 
do they walk ? — I have heard of them walking 
five miles ; but it is a serious tax, from Stoke 
Newington up to my own house in Oxford- 
terrace. 

1829. We will say within a circumscribed 
radius of a mile and-a-half or two miles? — It is a 
tax upon the people to make them walk so far. 

1830. It is; but from what I have seen in 
Glasgow, the poor people do walk one, two, or 
three miles to get accommodation; and the 
system there has been carried out, the authorities 
being pleged to certify that sufficient accommo- 
dation has been given within a certain radius ? — 
I believe that is so. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

1831. Did I understand you to say that pri- 
vate enterprise had failed in supplying dwell- 
ings? — Artizans’ dwellings of this class. 


Mr. John Hollond — continued. 

1832. You said the last time that we met, that 
a number of private individuals had erected four 
blocks of buildings in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, accommodating 1,300 persons? — Yes, be- 
cause they got the land for next to nothing. 

1833. How did they get the land? — By an 
Act of Parliament, because the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had let it at a very cheap rate, 
and Lord Leigh and Mr. Hubbard pay, I believe, 
next to nothing for it. 

1834. Is not that a case of private enterprise 
succeeding; it is not a case of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works building ?— It is an experiment; 
you cannot say it has succeeded until we see the 
returns. 

1835. It lias succeeded in this case so far, that a 
supply has been actually given ? —It has, to that 
extent. 

1836. I want to know exactly what you meant 
in reply to a question put to you by the Right 
honourable Chairman upon the last occasion, with 
respect to the neighbourhood being ruined ; what 
is it that has ruined the neighbourhood ? — The 
dwellings are sanitarily ruined, and the neigh- 
bourhood is morally ruined, by getting into the 
buildings a very low class, match-sellers and 
flower girls, prostitutes, in other words ; and the 
costermongers have a little increased too ; but 
take the small shopkeepers, and the respectable 
ratepayers, they are generally ruined ; they have 
gone into tho Bankruptcy Courts, and have been 
pecuniarily ruined. 

1837. What has ruined them? — The dilapi- 
dated 3tate of the houses ; the Metropolitan 
Board of Works have unlimited powers to pull 
down an immense number at each end, from 
Portpool-lane to Liquorpond-street, and from 
Fox-court to Holborn they could pull down. 
There were certain spots covered in those streets 
which were allocated to artizans’ dwellings. 

1838. That was done under the Streets 
Improvement Act of 1877 ? — Yes, under the 
Streets Improvement Acts. 

1839. You mean in spite of these spots having 
been allocated to workmens’ dwellings, the 
neighbourhood has been ruined by the demoli- 
tion that has been going on ? — Yes ; and we have 
have had to close many of the courts for sanitary 
reasons. We have closed the whole of Bell- 
court; and Pinner’s-court we shall close next 
week, on account of the bad sanitary state ; we 
cannot get the owners to spend money upon 
them; they have been in that state for five 
years. 

1840. Is there any mode by which that can 
be prevented ; if you demolish a large area you 
must displace a considerable population; even 
suppose you build up again there must be a 
considerable interval between the demolition 
and the replacement, and then they are replaced 
by a different class ? — Yes. 

1841. Do you see any remedy by which that 
kind of change can be avoided? — No; the 
persons have to look out for another dwelling. 
There are an immense number of new dwellings 
springing up in the suburbs of London. 

1842. But if the houses are in the condition 
you speak of, sanitarily, in spite of the difficulties 
in the period of transition, it must be a great 
advantage to the neighbourhood to get rid of 
insanitary dwellings ? — It is, but we close them, 

and 
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Mi - . John Ilollond — continued, 
and there they remain. The people are depend- 
iug upon them. The shopkeepers in front of 
Gray’s Inn-lane have been driven into the 
Bankruptcy Court. 

1.843. But you do not 6ec any mode by which 
that could be prevented? — If they were pulled 
down, instead of being left such a time ; if you 
did it in four or five months, of course the agony 
would be much less, and the loss would be much 
less. 

Mr. Rankin. 

1844. Can you tell me at all whether you 
think that the number of places which will have 
to be pulled down or altered under these Acts 
of Parliament are very numerous in London 
still ? — There are a great many portions of older 
London, and a very great many slums in my 
own district ; in ray own district I have many 
of them. I have reported three to the Metropo- 
litan Board of W orks. 

1845. Is it a work which will take some years 
to accomplish yet? — I think it was done without 
any restrictions ; if you allowed more freedom to 
the local authority it might be done much more 
speedily. 

1846. I suppose you have never made any 
calculations as to the cost of making your dis- 
trict a part of a sanitary district ? — No, I have 
not. 

1847. Are there many empty houses in your 
district which would be suitable for artizans’ 
dwellings ? — None ; except those that have been 
compulsorily closed. 

1848. You said that you thought private en- 
terprise would not meet this want. There ai - e 
many private companies started to supply 
labourers and artizans with dwellings, and some 
of them pay ? — Some of them do ; but as they 
do not give the commercial value for the land, 
it is a charity to that extent. 

1849. Surely there are some companies that 
arc purely commercial. There is a company 
called the Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwelling 
Company ? — As to the Dwellings’ Improvement 
Company, they take old houses and make a 
profit, and they do well; they get the highest 
rent they can. Mr. Thomas Flight and Mr. 
Earley Cook made very large incomes ; 300 l. 
a week Mr. Flight used to receive, and Mr. 
Earley Cook has 400/. or 500/. coming in 
weekly. They escape the repairs ; they take 
leasehold houses, and they pay munificently. 

1850. Your belief is that the regeneration of 
this class of building cannot be left to private 
enterprise ? — I think not. 

Mr. Torrent. 

1851. You reported to your Board, about a 
year ago, that tue total population of the district 
under your care had been reduced from 10,000 
to 7,000 odd ? — It had been reduced to about that 
in 10 years. 

1852. And all that time you were endeavour- 
ing to put in force the Acts which are still 
existing for compulsory repair, and in default of 
compulsory repair, demolition? — Yes. 

1853. What is your experience of the working 
of the Act of 1868, as amended in 1879 ; in what 
respect was it most effective, as compelling 
repairs which would otherwise be left undone, 

0 . 69 . 


Mr. 7'orrens — continued, 
or as driving the local authority to pull down 
and rebuild? — The local authority, in my parish, 
in order to get a rate, has to go before the 
general public twice a year, and it would be 
quite impracticable to get a rate with which to 
o into building speculation upon artizans’ 
wellings. Therefore we have not put in force 
the Amending Act of 1879 ; it has been a dead 
letter with us. 

1854. What was the operative motive with 
the local board ; why was it a dead letter ? — 
Because they would have to get a separate rate 
in order to do it, and they would have to go to 
the general public to levy a rate not exceeding 
2d. in the pound; besides that, the board have a 
very strong prejudice against anything of a 
Communistic nature. If you supply houses, why 
should not you supply coats, and legs of mutton, 
and shirts ; that is the general feeling of the 
public. 

1855. The Statute only gave the right to 
build when it had been proved, by experience, 
that the land could not be let to any one who 
would build ? — Yes. 

1856. Have you found under the Act of 1868, 
amended by the Supplementary Act. of 1879, 
that you could carry out that first alternative in 
your district that we have been talking of ; the 
district of Gray’s Inn- lane? — Many private 
owners have re-constructed the houses ; we have 
demolished them, and they have re-constructed 
them. They have re-constructed artizans’ dwel- 
lings in three or four instances, and in other in- 
stances they have devoted them to commercial 
purposes; warehouses and manufactories. We 
have vacant sites now, but with my board you 
might as well attempt to make them fly as to 
go into a building speculation. 

1857. Was not the fact that the alternative of 
the work being done out of the common fund of 
the metropolis an operative motive also ; that if 
they did not do it it might be left to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works to do? — I do not think 
they would approve of doing it themselves, and 
still less the Metropolitan Board of Works 
doing it. 

1858. Wjjh regard to these buildings, equal to 
350 dwellings, which have been erected by 
private enterprise within the last 12 or 18 months, 
they have been erected, I understood you to say, 
because there was no prospect of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works being able to rehabilitate 
the district within a reasonable time?— That only 
applies to two ; Evelyn Buildings, built upon 
Mr. Hubbard’s land and Lord Leigh’s land; they 
have been erected by a private individual ; they 
attempted to get up a company, and it failed, 
and the private individual saw his way (he is a 
solicitor in Gray’s Inn) to do it himself; but the 
other two buildings, the Town Hall buildings 
and the Victoria buildings, are built upon land 
taken from the Metropolitan Board of Works in 
the new Clerkenwell-road ; they are built by 
builders, and I presume the inducement was 
getting the land for next to nothing, and they 
see their way to make a profit. 

1859. And the Board gave the land for next 
to nothing us an inducement to have buildings 
put up ? — Yes, I think so. 

0 3 I860. And 
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Mr. Torrens — continued. 

1860. And to that extent you think the Board 
are willing to contribute out of the rates? — By 
way of exemption the Board may do it, nnd has 
done it, in fact. 

1861. I think in a contiguous district, where 
the City took great powers from Parliament in 
1864 to pull down and improve, a great number 
of persons were dispossessed to make the Holborn 
Viaduct? — A great number were; about 2,000 
in my district and the adjoining district, on the 
City side of St. Andrew, Holborn. 

1862. And that is independent of the clearance 
necessary for Farringdon-road ? — Yes, that oc- 
curred some 30 years before that. There they 

romised to spend 40,000/., which they did not 
o for 30 years. Thirty years afterwards they 
did expend on building Farringdon-road and the 
Corporation buildings about that sum, I should 
think. Then came the Viaduct, where they were 
compelled within five years to erect buildings, 
according to a clause in the Act, for the artizans 
displaced in the construction of the Viaduct. 
They did build, and find accommodation for about 
200 individuals, for about 40 families ; and very 
nice dwellings they are, but they are not occupied 
by the artizans even ; they are occupied by 
clerks, who keep pianos in their rooms, and who 
have a very snug place built for them. 

1863. There are two separate questions, how- 
ever, to which I wish to direct your attention. 
One is the power given by Parliament in de- 
veloping the policy of displacement and re- 
placement, and the other is the accuracy or 
otherwise of the Corporation’s fulfilment of their 
duty under those powers. But coming to the 
first question, which we are more concerned 
about here ; do you recognise in the Act of the 
27th & 28th of the Queen, a direction given 
by Parliament as a condition precedent to the 
vast powers conceded for the demolition and con- 
struction of the Holborn Viaduct, a direction 
that the Corporation should provide for the 
mechanics, labourers, and other persons of the 
poorer sort who are displaced for the purpose of 
the City improvements ? — Certainly. 

1864. And in the Statute you understand the 
words to mean that out of the funds of the Cor- 
poration they shall from time to time, within a 
reasonable period, not only erect, but fit out, 
these dwellings with such conveniences as may 
be proper for the accommodation of mechanics, 
labourers, and other persons of the poorer sort 
so displaced? — Yes, “the working and poorer 
classes ” are the terms of the Act. 

1865. Do you recollect the state of feeling in 
the district when the Act was sought and ob- 
tained in the year 1864? — I think my Board 
opposed some of the details, but they approved 
of the principle of the Act, and the construction 
of the Viaduct 

1866. Was there any serious opposition to the 
making of that great work ? — Not by my Board. 

1867. Or by any population? — Not as to 
details. _ I think some of the people petitioned 
against it 

1868. When the greater portion of the demoli- 
tion had been completed, and the works begun, 
the Corporation found it necessary to seek an 
amending Act in the year 1867 ?—~te s, to extend 
the time chiefly. 


Mr. Torrens — continued. 

1869. Have you looked at the terms of that 
Act?— Sometime ago ; not recently. 

1870. But generally you know what its pur- 
port was ? — I know what its purport was, that 
there was an obligation upon them to erect those 
buildings, and J know because my Board had to 
apply to them three or four times iu order to in- 
duce them to do so. 

1871. Was that one of the conditions upon 
which the Viaduct was made? — Yes; aud my 
Board of Health did take the case into a court of 
justice, to compel the Corporation to erect the 
buildings. 

1872. And you recollect that in the amended 
Act of 1867 the same clause was reiterated, word 
for word, and made mandatory upon the Corpora- 
tion to provide for the persons so displaced of the 
poorer sort ? — It was. 

1873. A further Act was acquired still later; 
have you any recollection what that Act did, or 
was intended to do in the year 1872 ? — I do not 
know that that Bill was passed ; there was a 
scheme to construct artizans’ dwellings about that 
neighbourhood, which took a large portion of 
Bleeding Heart-yard, and Charles-street, and 
Great Saffron Hill. 

1874. What I speak of is the Act which was 
necessary for the completion of the Holborn 
Viaduct, works, which was passed as an extending 
Act by Parliament in die year 1872; are you 
aware that the same mandatory clause was 
reiterated in that Act? — 1 believe so; I do not 
know particularly. I have no doubt it was so, 
because iu the year 1874 these buildings were 
erected under that Act. 

1875. Supposing that no such clause had been 
assed, or proposal had been made by Parliament, 
o you suppose that the public opinion of the 

district would have been satisfied to allow 6uch an 
Act to pass without opposition ; if 2,000 people 
were to be displaced and sent hither and thither 
without any provision of an adequate kind, do 
you suppose that there would have been any 
opposition, from that great district? — I think 
there would probably have been from the sanitary 
authority of the Board of Works 

1876. You told the Committee that of the 
2,000 only one-tenth had been even nominally 
provided foi by the Corporation? — Yes, 400 
tenements. 

1877. Is there any prospect that private enter- 
prise will now come in and supply the other 
nine-tenths of the accommodation ? — I think not, 
unless they get a bonus for doing it, or unless 
you can make these dwellings so that, they will be 
remunerative, then they will snap them up fast 
enough. 

1878. Have any great employers in the 
district adopted the system which has prevailed 
in other parts of the metropolis of making pro- 
vision by private means for the workpeople 
dependent upon them, such as Combe, Delafield 
& Co. ? — In Reid’s brewery they have some 
liouseB, but they were old houses ; they have not 
erected fresh ones, and they have constructed a 
library. 

1879. They have done something? — Yes, I do 
not know that they did erect any dwellings, ex- 
cept for their superior officers. 

1880. From your medical knowledge, what is 

the 
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Mr. Torrens — continued, 
the opinion of the largest employers as to the 
expediency of keeping their workpeople and 
those dependent upon them within easy reach of 
their work ? — All the most business men think it 
is most desirable to provide them not only with 
tenements but medical attendance ; Mr. John 
Earley Cook provides medical attendance for his 
tenants. 

1881. When the Gray’s Inn-road became 
gradually in a state of ruin from circumstances 
which we need not repeat, where did the people 
go to ; where did the overflow go ? — Some went 
to Peckham. 

1882. That is five miles off? — Yes, and they 
were scattered in all directions; some went to 
Leyton. 

1883. What proportion of the people live by 
employments that afforded the possibility of their 
going there? — There were a large number of 
printers there. I do not know where they have 
gone ; they must be within walking distance 
of their printing offices, because they have to 
walk home after 5 o’clock in the morning. 

1884. Has it been brought to your notice 
that Clerkenwell-street, which was moderately 
crowded before, since these demolitions of Gray’s 
Inn-road and Clorkenwell-road, has become more 
crowded ? — Yes, that is the case in my district, 
and the other place, in Queen’s-square, Blooms- 
bury, has been greatly overcrowded. 

188/5. That is a middle-class place? — Yes, 
East-street, Old North-street, and New North- 
street, and others. 

1886. What is the position of Lamb’s Conduit- 
street ; it used to be a middle-class street? — It 
has been overrun by tenemental lodgers and con- 
verted into barracks ; many houses are let out to 
weekly tenants room by room. 

1887. Without any increased provisions for 
sanitary arrangements ? — Without any. 

Mr. Hastings. 

1888. Are the persons who have been sent 
away, owing to the demolition of these buildings, 
and who are displaced as you have described, 
in the neighbourhood, worse off or better off as 
to accommodation than they were before? — I 
should say rather better off. 

1889. Sanitarily? — I am not able to speak, 
with much confidence, with regard to that, 
because I only know one or two of the suburban 
towns, Walthamstow, Leyton, and Acton. 

1890. I was referring to those that you spoke 
of as being in streets in Clerkenw ell ?— There 
they are much worse off, and are crowding into 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

Chairman. 

1891. I understand you to say that the state of 
things in Gray’s Inn-road is such, at the present 
moment, that you would like something done at 
all events to get rid of it? — Yes, immediately. 

1892: That is your reason for saying you 
would get rid of the limitation as to pulling down 
15 houses ? — Yes, I would suspend it at the pre- 
sent time. 
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Chairman — continued. 

1893. Is it, or not, your opinion that it would 
be wise to allow the Metropolitan Board of 
W orks to convert all this land to commercial pur- 
poses, or do you still think that artiznns’ dwclhngs 
should be built upon some part of it?— I think 
artizans’ dwellings ought to be built. 

1894. You have no wish to relieve the Board 
of the obligation to devote part of the land to 
artizans? — None whatever ; part of the land in 
Clerkenwell is allocated, and buildings now have 
been erected after some years. 

1895. And your great object, as you said, is 
that whatever is done should be done as quickly 
as possible ? — It is. 

1896. Do you think that a cheaper set of build- 
ings could be built than the Peabody Buildings, 
by which cheaper accommodation could be got? 
— Cheapness is badness, as a rule. 

1897. Do you think that the Peabody Build- 
ings are too lasting or too expensive ? — I do not 
like any of the Peabody Buildings that I have 
been into ; they are so dark and dismal, more 
like prisons than residences, they go on the bar- 
rack system, congregating together. 

1898. Which of the modellodging-honse com- 
panies have the best buildings ? — I think Aider- 
man Waterlow’s. The Artizans’ Dwellings Im- 

rovement Company’s are the best lodgings, they 
ave better sanitary arrangements, and they have 
closets and washhouses all in one establishment, 
whereas a man in my own district, for instance, 
who is building one, goes upon the system of 
having a dwelling-house complete in itself ; the 
other' Guilders divide them and have a closet be- 
tween two or three sets of rooms ; and that is 
objectionable. Any public conveniences of that 
sort, held in common, are always getting out of 
order ; they are not kept well. 

1899. One of the great objects which you 
wish to see avoided in the demolition, is the over- 
crowding, which is a necessary consequence to a 
certain extent ? — It is. 

Mr. Torrens. 

1900 You know the Palmerston Buildings, in 
Goswell-road ; what do you think of those ? — 
They are excellent; they are just outside niy 
distinct, there you have shops below, and the 
entrances for the tenemental dwellings are at the 
back, so that they make magnificent shops, 
which they let for 65 /. to 75/. a year for the 
shops and basement. They have been constructed 
by Alderman Waterlow on the Northampton 
Estate, and all about there. 

Chairman. 

1901. That you approve of ?— I approve of it, 
and I think something of that sort ought to be 
adopted in Gray’6 Inn-road. 

Mr Torrens. 

1902. Do you know on what terms they got 
the site from Lord Northampton?— I do not know, 
but they must have got it very cheap. In order 
to make these things pay, they must do so. 


04 
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Dr. John William Tripe : called in, and Examined. 


Chairman. 

1903. You, 1 believe, are the President of the 
Society of Medical Officers of Health? — Yes. 

1904. And you have been medical officer of 
health for Hackney, for the last 26 years ? — I 
have. 

1905. Are you well acquainted with the dwell- 
ings inhabited by the labouring classes in that 
district?— I am, personally. 

1906. Have a very large number been built 
there during the last 10 or 12 years? — A very 
large number indeed. 

1907. Can you give us any notion of the quan- 
tity ? — The total number of buildings erected in 
Hackney has been, I think, very nearly 9,000 in 
the 10 years ; the increase in the Hackney dis- 
trict of inhabited houses was 8,156, and a con- 
siderable proportion of these were bouses built 
for artizans’ dwellings, in fact houses under 25 l. 
a year rental. 

1908. The Homerton and Victoria Park Rail- 
way Stations are near to those localities, I be- 
lieve? — To some of them; to those occupied 
almost entirely by artizans and labourers. 

1909. What kind of people inhabit the houses? 
— There are some better class houses in the 
vicinity, especially of Victoria Park, but the 
houses upon the Hackney Wick estate at the 
back are an inferior class of houses, four or five- 
roomed, and six roomed some of them, and a few 
eight-roomed bouses; they average one and 
a-half families per house, and about six and a- 
half people per house. A large number of them 
have come from places that that have been pulled 
down for improvements, viz., from Whitechapel 
and Golden-lane, as well as from the vicinity of 
the Holborn Viaduct. Generally they are coster- 
mongers and artizans and labourers, in fair pro- 
portion. 

1910. What sort of rents do they pay? — I do 
not know what the houses are rented at, because 
there is a deduction from the rent, but I think 
one-third of the houses in our district are rated at 
20 1. a-year. 

1911. How much do they get a room for? — 
Two shillings and 2 s. 6 d. per room; there are 
very few persons occupying single rooms. As an 
indication of that, amongst 6,200 poor class of 
houses examined in 1880, there were 25,000 in- 
habited rooms, and there were nearly 10,000 
families and 36,000 inmates. You will find that 
that would be somewhere about six to a house, 
and one and a-half families to each house, so that 
the houses are small. The streets are moderately 
fairly wide, and the circulation of air goes on 
fairly well through them. 

1912. Were there many houses built there be- 
fore the Metropolis Buildings Amendment Act, 
1879? — Yes, the majority of them at Hackney 
Wick. The Act was passed in 1878, but it came 
into operation on the 1st of January 1879. 

1913. Can you tell us what kind of houses 
they are, and how they were built? — Very mixed. 
Some of them are almost, as bad as they could be ; 
the mortar was bad. I have seen mortar used, 
made chiefly of sifted dust containing vegetable 
matter, a little sand, and about 10 to 15 per cent. 


Chairm an — continued. 

of lime. I have taken a sample of the mortar 
and kept it in my room, and smelt it about once 
a week, and the smell continued for months when 
it was kept in a card-board box, and the 
mortar, after a time, became so friable that you 
could take it between your fingers and crumble 
it to pieces. 

1914. What kind of bricks were used ?— Mostly 
porous bats ; some of them in your hand felt as 
if you could blow through them ; they used also 
new light yellow friable bricks. 

1915. What sort of wood was used in the 
houses ? — The wood was indifferent ; the sashes 
became loose after a time. 

1916. Now as to the foundations of the houses, 
were they cellared ?— No ; in this class of pro- 
perty there are no cellared dwellings, many of 
them are built upon the sod; 10 acres of them were 
almost entirely built upon a great dust heap. 

1917. With regard to the foundations, was 
there any concrete put underneath? — Conci’ete 
was put under the walls, but did not cover the 
surface of the ground, which is far more important. 
The latter was not compulsory before the 1st of 
January 1879. 

1918. Now about the death-rate in the houses, 
what was it ? — It was in 1877, 32’9 against 19 - 4 
for all the district, that was on a population of 
2,000 on 10 acres. I took a district of 10 acres, 
and got out the whole of the deaths returned, 
but that number did not include the deaths in 
extraneous hospitals. 

1919. What kind of sanitary arrangements 
were there in the houses ? — They were bad, but 
we put them into good order. Last year I had 
all the bell-traps taken up, tlie sinks cut off from 
the drains, and the water-pipes also. I had every- 
thing we could disconnected from the drains, and 
if they could not be disconnected, we have had 
them trapped. 

1920. And the health has improved in conse- 
quence? — Yes; we also paved the yards, and 
put gullies into the yards in place of the bells, 
which the children pull about. 

1921. What class of people do the houses be- 
long to? — Some persons have from 100 or 150 
houses under their management, and others five 
or six ; it is a very small owner who has only five 
or six houses. 

1922. Cau you speak to the Clapton Park 
estate? — Yes, a good part of it has been built 
lately. On the upper part of the Clapton Park 
estate, that which is built upon the high ground, 
there is a good class of houses and a good class of 
people; clerks and persons of that description 
live there ; but upon the lower part of the estate, 
a good deal of which is some six or eight feet 
below the level of the Lea cut, which is an arti- 
ficial cut, there are the same class of people as at 
Hackney Wick. 

1923. What is the class of houses there? — The 
same class of houses as at Hackney Wick, a little 
bit better buiLt, because they were built since 
1879; they were necessarily better built, but 
many of them are below flood level ; 400 were 
flooded last year. 

1924. What 
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Chairman — continued. 

1924. What kind of plaster did they use there? 
— The plaster is much worse than the mortar ; 
the Metropolitan Board of Works have no power 
over plaster, unfortunately. 

1925. Does the plaster show mould ? — Yes, and 
it is often covered after a time with 6aline efflores- 
cence, and the first paper that is put on gets 
damp. 

1926. What is the health of the houses there ? 
— We have not taken the census as to those, but 
the people do not look well, and they ought to 
look well, because they are in the open country. 

1927. What sort of houses do you speak of in 
the lower part of the Clapton Park estate ? — 
When the estate is covered there will be 2,000 
houses, but there not so many at present. 

1928. Were they built by speculative builders? 
—Yes; they were built by speculative builders, 
to a great extent 

1929. Did they build the houses to last only a 
short time ? — I should be very sorry to give much 
for the reversion. 

1930. Can you speak to the houses at Totten- 
ham ? — Yes, they are worse some of them. There 
are two estates, one especially, near to our dis- 
trict About 400 houses were built there some 
years ago. 

1931. How long ago? — Time goes so fast, 
that 1 hardly like to say, but I should think 10 
years. 

1932. Are they within the jurisdiction of the 
Metropolitan Building Act? — No; outside. 

1933. What kind of houses are these built 
outside the Metropolitan Buildiog Act? — I 
should think that the mortar, from what I saw of 
it, when they were building, did not contain 10 

f er cent, of lime. It was excessively bad. I 
ad no right to take a sample, it being outside 
ray district ; but I saw that the bricks were as 
bad as they very well could be ; in fact, I saw 
some bricks which had evidently been taken 
out of an ordinary cesspool ; they were used for 
the foundations, and they stank. 

1934. Do they take out the foundation, or are 
they built upon the sod? — They are built upon 
the sod, some of them that I saw. Being out of my 
district, I do not go there habitually. I may say 
that I watch the buildings more in my district 
than, as medical officer of health, I am called 
upon to do, and I have done so for many years. 
But here I can only say that the buildings were 
of wretched materials, and they are falling to 
pieces, and the bay windows of some of them are 
railing out. 

1935. In your opinion, those houses are prac- 
tically not fit for human habitation ? — l think so, 
but there are houses of a better class being 
built close to them by another builder. There 
is another lot of houses built down in a hole 
almost, but I cannot say of what materials they 
were built. 

1936. You say that some of these houses, 
about 400 in number, were flooded last December 
by the overflow of the Lea? — Yes. I saw the 
water outside up to the windows in the semi- 
basements in some of them ; and we had the 
floor taken up in nearly the whole of them, and 
that was a considerable expense to the landlords. 

1937. In 1881, last year, were they flooded? 
— It was in December 1881, that this took 
0.69. 


Chairman — continued. 

place. We have had five or six floods there 
since I have been medical officer of health. The 
first flood in 1881 occurred in March; 79 houses 
were flooded then; in December 1881, 395 
houses were flooded. I call it 400 in round 
numbers. 

1938. Have the local authorities no power to 
interfere?. — None. The Hackney Board of Works 
have applied to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
who say they have no power. They have applied 
to the water company, who chiefly caused it by 
cutting off the proper channels, or interfering with 
the channels. They have also applied to the liiver 
l.ea Conservancy Board, and they all say that 
they have nothing to do with it, but I do not 
think the Hackney Board will rest satisfied. 

1939. That is as regards flooding, but what do 
you say as regards the buildintr of houses ?— I do 
not complain so much of the building ; the mortar 
is not so good as might be, but it is not such as I 
could well interfere with ; and the same with the 
bricks, they are all fair. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

1940. Is there no power in the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, or in any other authority, to 
prevent houses being built in a district liable to 
floods ? — None in the metropolis ; I think that 
that, and also the prevention of the use of bad 
plaster, ought to be immediately attended to. 

1941. You think that there should be further 
power given? — l think so, decidedly. In fact 
my opiuion has been so strongly expressed to 
my board, that they are doing all they can to 
prevent semi-basements being built; they have 
refused permission to drain, though I do not know 
that they have that power, but they do so. 

1942. You spoke of their having effected con- 
siderable sanitary improvement in their district ? 
— Yes, ever since their formation. 

1943. Has that been done at the expense of 
the landlords? — Yes, always. 

1944. Did it amount to a considerable per- 
centage on the value of the houses ? — W e take a 
bit every year almost. We do not go in for a 
sudden putting of everything into thorough 
order and condition at once, so that I can hardly 
tell what it would amount to. Perhaps last year 
the owners would have to do repairs, and they 
cleaned and whitewashed the houses. In addition 
to that, the traps and other structural works would 
cost 40 s. per house ; not more. 

1945. Have any of these houses been built by 
building societies ? — I think not. 

1946. Are they wholly belonging to owners 
of more or less size who let them to tenants ? — 
Yes; the land societies buy largely, and they are 
large holders of property in my district ; but I 
do not think any of the building societies have 
built at all. When the building societies take a 
piece of land, and a good deal of this land was 
taken by building societies, the houses are 
generally built by speculative builders or the 
members. 

1947. Have they been built by members of 
building societies? — Yes, a good many upon 
some parts of the Clapton Park estate have been 
built in that way. 

1948. Built by artizans who are owners of their 
own houses ? — Yes, a considerable number. 

p 1949. Can 
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Mr. Shaw Lefevre — continued. 

1949. Can you give an idea what number of 
houses have been built in that way ? — No, I only 
had notice of being called to give evidence at 
six o'clock last night, and I have not had time to 
look into anything. 

Mr. Rankin. 

1950. Are there many of these houses in the 
district of Hackney TVick that are empty ? — Not 
a very large number ; our empties amount alto- 
gether to about five or six per cent. 

1951. Is there a considerable number of the 
working classes still coming out to live in them 
from the centre of the town ? — Yes, we are over 
built ; we have plenty of room and plenty of 
houses. 

1952. Do the people dislike having to come 
out to these houses r — I think the women and 
children enjoy it very much. The North London 
Railway Company will not grant workmen’s 
tickets ; it is a great shame ; they have no op- 
position, and got control of the traffic. A 
large number of artizans and labourers use the 
North London Railway to travel to and from 
Homerton and Victoria Park stations to get to 
these houses: 

1953. You think the labourers, if they could 
get dwellings equally cheap and commodious, 
would not look upon it as a hardship haviug to 
live out of the centre of the town ? — -I think not, 
and I should discountenance as far as possible, 
overcrowding in the centre of London, and would 
advocate the carrying of the people to the out- 
side, provided the buildings are properly looked 
after. 

1954. Do you think the death-rate would be 
lower ? — Our death-rate is certainly low, even 
with this large amount of immigration. I may 
answer the question by giving the death-rate for 
a few years past, which will show that in spite 
of the enormous number of artizans in our dis- 
trict, causing our poor rates to increase, 
but we have not increased our death-rate. Our 
death-rate for 10 years from 1871 to 1880, was 
19yV per thousand for the whole district. Taking 
1876 it was only 18-&; in 1877 it was 19/ ff ; in 
1878 it was 20 t tj; in 1879 it was 18^; and in 
1880 it was 18 T \ ; so that we have certainly a 
low death-rate. 

1955. You spoke of the district of which the 
death-rate was 32 - 9 ? — That was in one year ; I 
do not think it is anything like that now, since 
we have improved it by sanitary measures. 

1956. How was it that those houses were 
allowed to be inhabited if they were so defective? 
— They were not so defective that I could pre- 
vent their being inhabited. 

1957. There is power to condemn a house, is 
there not, before it is inhabited ? — I never knew 
of such a thing in my district ; I have con- 
demned many inhabited houses, and shut them 
up under the Nuisances Removal Act. 

1958. Is there any authority in the metro- 
politan district to condemn a house before it is 
inhabited ? — The district surveyor, if a wall is 
improperly built ; and (it has been done in some 
instances) has ordered a wall to come down, 
and it has been pulled down, but I do not look 
upon a wall as a house. 

1959. Does not his power extend to the sani- 


Mr. Rankin — continued, 
tary arrangements of a house ? — No, a sanitary 
inspector can serve a notice as regards the sani- 
tary arrangements, by order of the sanitary 
authority, requiring the drains and other matters 
to be put into proper order and condition, and 
that is what we do. 

1960. Is it no part of the duty of the sanitary 
authority to see that the houses, before they are 
occupiecf, are properly arranged ? — No ; I have 
no power inside a house until it is occupied ; I 
am speaking of myself as sanitary medical officer. 
The surveyor to the sanitary authority has power, 
and he uses it in our district in order to see 
proper drains put in now, but that has not been 
always the case. 

1961. You say the surveyor of the sanitary 
board has power over the drainage of houses ? — 
Yes, full power. 

1962. In future his power will be exercised 
upon insanitary houses ; they will not be allowed 
to be erected?— It depends upon whether they 
have inspectors for that purpose : we have two 
inspectors, who do very little else than look to 
house drains, one does nothing else, and he is 
assisted by another. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

1963. Does this power you speak of, reside 
with the local vestry ? — The vestry is the sani- 
tary authority for one parish, the board of works 
is the sanitary authority for two or more parishes, 
united ; so that the vestry and the board of works 
maybe taken as synonymous in respect to that 
power. 

1964. When you spoke of the two inspectors, 
are they inspectors of the vestry, or inspectors 
of the board of works ? — The vestry has no sani- 
tary power in my district, because there is a board 
of works. 

1965. The Metropolitan Board of Works? — 
No, the Hackney Board of Works, consisting of 
the representatives of the vestries of Hackney 
and Stoke Newington. There are 56 or 57 upon 
the board, and a certain number of them come 
from Stoke Newington and a certain number 
from Hackney ; the board of works and vestries 
have the power of enforcing the Metropolitan 
Local Management Act, and all the other Sani- 
tary Acts. 

1966. Then the enforement of the Sanitary 
Acts is, in local matters, entrusted to the board 
of works ? — It is 60 in Hackney 

1967. Then as regards the Building Acts, they 
are put in force, are they not, by the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works ? — Yes, we have nothing 
to do with those. 

1968. Have you any suggestions to make for 
the improvement of the Metropolis Building 
Acts, or do you consider them sufficient? — I do 
not consider them sufficient ; I think as regards 
the plaster used inside houses that that should be 
altered. I think that some certificate should be 
given to show that the district surveyor has been 
satisfied with the work when it is done, and I 
do not think so much work should be allowed to 
be done as is done without some inspection. 
Builders often run up houses atsucii a rate ; I have 
watched them sometimes ; I have seen the district 
surveyor go in, directly his back has been turned 
the work has gone on at a great rate; in the 

damp- 
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Mr. John Hollond — continued, 
damp proof courses, instead of using whole slates 
and putting them through, cracked and broken 
slates are sometimes used in poorer places. 
I think that no damp-proof course should be 
covered without the surveyor seeing it. I have 
seen a house built in an open sewer and no damp- 
proof course put in, because there was no power 
to compel it till 1879. 

1969. Would you like those powers to remain 
vested in the Metropolitan Board of Works, or 
would it work better if they were enforced by 
the local authority ? — I think the supervision of 
all structural works as regards building, should 
remain with the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
but there should be a sufficient number of dis- 
trict surveyors. In my district, where there are 
800 houses built in a year, there is a difficulty 
in the surveyor attending sufficiently often. 

1970. Does the surveyor act with the sanitary 
authority of the Board of Works? — No. 

1971. Is there not a disadvantage in that, that 
there should be two authorities of that kind acting 
in au isolated way ? — London is such a big place 
that I do not think the same thing would apply in 
London as would apply outside ; for Tottenham, 
I think, it should not be separate ; but in an 
immense place like London I am in favour of 
separation. 

1972. Should not the inspector of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works put himself in commu- 
nication with the sanitary authority of the dis- 
trict, so that the sanitary authority might let him 
know where the houses were built of a certain 
kind which were likely to give trouble to the ves- 
try ? — The sanitary authorities get the first notice 
before draining houses. The Act says, before 
beginning to lay the foundation of a house notice 
must be given to the vestry or board for permis- 
sion to drain ; therefore the first information is 
given to the local board or vestry, and then- sur- 
veyor knows about it ; before the foundations are 
put in the builders ought to give us notice. 

1973. Who ought to give you notice? — The 
builders. 

1974. Then how does the Metropolitan Board 
of Works get notice ? — I suppose the builder has 
to give notice, but I cannot answer as to that. 

1975. Then these houses you speak of that 
are bad houses, built in your district, were built 
before the Act of 1879 ? — That is so. 

1976. Would that Act of 1879 have effectually 
stopped the insanitary condition of these houses? 
— ft would to a very great extent. The houses 
that were built upon a dust heap had concrete under 
the walls; but there was nothing between the 
walls ; from my experience of other parts of the 
district where houses had been built upon dust- 
heaps. by covering in the whole of it with six 
inches of good concrete, which they are bound 
to do now, the smell is effectually kept down. 

1977. As to the inhabitants of these houses, 
you spoke of some costermongers ; whereabouts 
do they live; in the Clapton estate? — Yes, and 
in a place called Ottaway-street a large num- 
ber of the costermongers live; that is near 
Hackney Downs. 

1978. Where do they go for their work; do 
they find their work in the neighbourhood ? — 
The costermongers do to a great extent, but not 
altogether. 1 have heard of costermongers 
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Mr. John Hollond- -continued, 
trading in Clerkenwell and Holbom, coming to 
the Hackney district to live. 

1979. Do they live in the centre of London 
and come to you ?— No, many live in our part 
and go to Clerkenwell or Holbom or other places 
to sell their goods. 

1980. Where a large number of workingmen 
spring up, are the costermongers necessary? — 
Yes, but they are dirty in their habits. 

1981. How do they manage with regard to 
markets. Are there cheap ninricets within reach? 
— No, not to all parts of the district. Spitalfields 
Market is a long way off; the Stratford Market 
was lately opened ; Columbia Market was an 
utter failure ; these are the only markets near us. 

1982. Then they go from your district to the 
Stratford Market?— The costermongers, to a 
great extent, get their supplies from Billingsgate, 
and also Spitalfields, which is the nearest, I be- 
lieve ; they also go to Stratford. 

1983. You spolce of the North London Line; 
do you know whether any workmen’s trains are 
run upon that line ? — No. 

1984. Do you approve of the principle of 
workmen’s trains?— Undoubtedly ; I think it 
should be extended to later hours, both morning 
and evening. The workmen come home to our 
part very late. I am told by our inspectors that 
they often come home in large numbers up to 12 
o’clock at night 

1985. On the Great Eastern Line they are 
compelled to run workmen’s trains, are they not ? 
— Yes. 

1986. And you think the obligation should be 
more general ? — Yes. 

1 987. As regards Tottenham, you spoke of the 
condition of those houses ? — Only of one block. 

1988. Do you know what arrangements there 
are for looking after the sanitary condition for 
the district of Tottenham? — Yes; they have a 
good officer of health and a very active surveyor. 
I have seen numerous cases of fines, and orders 
to pull down property, in consequence of the 
action taken by the surveyor. 

1989. Have tbey any Building Act? — They 
have bye-laws, which are much more stringent 
than those of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

1990. How is it that there are so many un- 
healthy houses there ?— They apparently went to 
sleep, until comparatively lately. 

1991. They are suffering from not having put 
that Act in force soon enough? — Yes, that is- so; 
it was a sleepy village, until comparatively lately. 

1992. Do you know anything about the other 
outlying villages like Edmonton ? — I cannot say 
that I do. 

1993. Or St. James’s-street ? — I have been 
through them, but not to look at the houses. 

Mr. William Holms. 

1994. You referred to an area of 10 acres 
being occupied by some 2,000 persons ? — There 
are more than 2,000 persons now. 

1995. You referred to that as a comparatively 
unhealthy area ? — Yes. 

1996. To what do you attribute the un- 
healthiness of that area ; to the bad situation, or 
overcrowding ? — I attribute it partly to the 
habits of the people ; they are a very low class; 
a large proportion of them came from the centre 

p 2 of 
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Mr. William Holms — continued, 
of the City, and their habits are worse than those 
of the denizens of Hackney ; they have been 
living in unhealthy localities, and the children 
have no power of resistance of disease the same 
as those living in the open air. We have not 
had such a changeable population lately. It is 
almost surrounded by open land. I have not 
taken out the death-rate since 1877, but I should 
say that the death-rate is much lower now. 

1997. With regard to those people living in 
the healthy area, have you any idea how far they 
go to their work ; are they near the place where 
they are employed? — No, many work a con- 
siderable distance away, and they come home by 
train ; it is not the men who died there so much 
as the women and children who came from the un- 
healthy localities, the men going backwards and 
forwards are in very fair health. 

1998. But the other people living there go a 
considerable distance to their work? — Yes, many 
of them. 

1999. Have you many empty houses in 
Hackney suitable for artizans or labourers! — 
Yes, a good many. I should think that certainly 
five or six per cent, of the whole, if not more, are 
empty. 

Sir James M c Garel-Hotjg. 

2000. Since the passing of the Building Act 
in 1878, have you observed any improvement in 
the buildings ? — Decidedly. 

2001. And are the bricks and mortar better 
than they were formerly? — Yes, certainly. 

2002. You spoke about the damp-proof course ; 
is it not the duty of the district surveyor to see 
that there is always a damp-proof course now ? — 
I do not think that they compel the parlies to 
keep it open till they see it ; they may see the 
outside of it, but if there is a course of bricks 
upon it, they cannot see what it is. 

2003. That is the law, and it is their duty to 
do so ?— Yes. 

2004. They would be failing in their duty if 
they did not look at it ; you know that that is 
the law? — Yes, I know that that is the law. 

2005. And you are aware that there should be 
concrete foundations also? — Yes. 

2006. Would not you, if you saw a building 
in your district built on a dust heap and that sort 
of stuff, immediately report it as improper ? — 
Yes, that has been done; the district surveyor 
has borne down, and I have been present when the 
foundation was opened, and it was found that 
the appearances were occasioned by the careless- 
ness ot the workmen, sprinkling over this when 
wet some of the inferior matter. 

2007. You think generally the Act of 1878 has 
worked well? — Yes. 

2008. But you think the power ought to be still 
further increased? — Yes. 

2009. Are you aware that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works at various times tried to increase 
their power, but have not always succeeded ? — 
I gave evidence upon that matter, and was dread- 
fully cross-examined when 1 expressed an opinion 
that they should have those powers. 

2010. You think they ought to have the power, 
in a sanitary point of view, for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of the metropolis? — Yes. 

201 1 You told us that the houses which were 


Sir Jaynes Gar el- Hogg — continued, 

built before the Act of 1878 were not in good 
condition, comparing those with the houses the 
poor people live in in the slums, which would be 
the best for their health ? — Decidedly they are 
better now, because in a very short time the walls 
dry, and the bricks dry, and all offensive matter 
ceases to be given off from the plaster, and the 
result is that by looking after the sanitary arrange- 
ments, the houses get into a comparatively sanitary 
good state. 

2012. And your experience is that in coming 
out into the country the women and children 
generally improve in health ? — Yes. 

2013. Have you heard any complaints from the 
bread-winners, the men having to come from that 
distance? — No. 

2014. You never heard of them complaining 
of being obliged to get up half an hour earlier 
for the purpose of going to work ? — No ; if they 
get the facilities and the price they want for 
travelling, I believe they much prefer it. 

2015. Generally, I gather from your evidence, 
you think it is desirable that the men, women, 
and children should go out into the suburbs 
rather than that they should remain in these 
dreadful places, the slums? — No doubt; there is 
only one bread-winner to four or five other 
people; you improve the health of the growing 
population, with little extra labour to the bread- 
winner, by enabling him to live away from the 
centre of London. 

2016. Are the sites of the better houses, that 
is, the areas within the external walls, generally 
covered with concrete ?— Yes, where they have 
made foundations ; in the other and better class 
built on solid ground they are not ; but where 
there are made foundations they have to be 
covered with six inches of concrete, and I instruct 
my inspectors, if that is not done, to report it to 
me. 

2017. You were asked a question about the 
difference between the duties of a district sur- 
veyor and the vestry ; you do not find any clash- 
ing in their duties at all, do you ? — Then- duties 
are so distinct that there should be no clashing. 

2018. The vestry or district board looks after 
the drainage of the houses ; and the district sur- 
veyor looks after the building of houses ? — Yes. 

2019. They each work in their own way, and 
cordially together ? — I don’t know about cor- 
diality. 

2020- Have you known any instance of the 
reverse? — No, I cannot say that I have. 

202 L. You have got one dreadful district under 
you, and that is Hackney Wick? — Yes. 

2022. Is that district improving? — Decidedly; 
a great many of better class of houses have been 
built there within the last two years. 

2023. I gather from what you say that they 
get comfortable houses round about there, in 
which families get two or three rooms for 2 s. 6 d. 
a week ? — No ; 2s. 6 d. a week for one room ; they 
may get some rooms for 2 s., but we have very 
few single room occupations. Two rooms in 
our district can be got at 3 s. 6 d., 4 s., 4 s. 6 d., 
and 5 s. 6 <L, according to what the sizes may 
be, but they are very small at 3 s. 6 d. ; two 
fairly good rooms can be got at 5 s. 6 d. 

2024. I may say that practically they got 
double the accommodation outside that they 

would 
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Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg — continued, 
would in the places they live in in the slums ? — I 
should think so. 

Mr. Rankin. 

2025. As to the size of the rooms, you said the 
rooms were very small; I should like to know 
what dimensions you consider to be a very small 
room ? — We have measured some 5,000 houses in 


Mr. Rankin — continued. 

our parish, and the whole of the rooms in them, 
and we calculate at the rate of 300 cubic feet per 
person for a sleeping room, and 400 cubic feet for 
living and sleeping ; so that we do not look so 
much to the absolute size of the room as to the 
people in it ; I suppose that the averagr sized 
rooms will run about 800 to 1,200 cubic feet, and 
many more. 


O.G9. p 3 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE SELECT COMMITTEE 


Monday , 2 7 th March 1882. 


Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 
Mr. Cropper. 

Sir Bichard Cross. 
Mr. Hastings. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Sir Henry Holland. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg. 
Sir Matthew Ridley. 

Mr. Torrens. 


The Right Honourable Sir RICHARD ASSHETON CROSS, in the Chair. 


Mr. William Keating, called in ; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

2026. Do you live at 21, Princes-row, New- 
port Market? — Yes. 

2027. You are a silver plater, I believe? — 
Yes. 

2028. Have you a place of your own, or do 
you work for somebody else? — I work for an 
employer. 

2029. Where does he live? — He lives in 
Albion-road, Wandsworth. 

2030. How long have you been a silver plater ? 
— More than 30 years. 

2031. Does your son work with you? — Yes, 
he is serving his time. 

2032. How long have you lived in Newport 
Market? — Close on eight years or more, round 
the Market, that is, between Princes-row and 
Butchers’-alley ; I lived close upon 18 months 
there, and close upon seven years at the other 
place. 

2033. Do you know the neighbourhood very 
well ?— Yes. 

2034. Where is it the best for you and your 
family to live ? — Where it is most convenient to 
have my meals comfortable with my children. I 
have had experience of living in Camberwell for 
about 18 months, or close upon that, and the in- 
convenience was something considerable, and it 
would be worse now, as the children are growing 
up, and one working here and another there. 

2035. How many children have you ? — I have 
five, and two are at work. The one tea does at 
breakfast time for the lot ; whereas you would 
have to make three teas, and it would be an 
extra expense, and I get no more money. 

2036. What made you go to live at Camber- 
well when you went?— I thought I would sec if 
I could manage living outside a bit; but I found 
that it was uncomfortable in case sometimes I 
could not get a tram to get in to work, and I 
was not required to be in at six o’clock ; and if I 
went by the workman’s train I should have to 
stop in London before I could get in to work, 
waiting upon the line, or go into a public-house 
or a coffee-house, which would create more 
expense than I could afford to meet under the 
circumstances. 

2037. Did you find your house or your 
lodgings that you got at Camberwell as good or 
worse than those that you have been living in in 
London ? — Something on the same footing. 


Chairman — contin ued. 

2038. And was the expense of the lodgings 
themselves greater or less? — Less in one case; 
that is, if I wulked the expense w'ould have been 
less, but if I had to ride, of course the expense 
would be increased. 

2039. And of course the expense would be 
increased still more if more members of your 
family had to come in to work ? — Yes. 

2040. Used you to go home to dinner when 
you lived at Camberwell? — No, I could not do 
that ; I was obliged to have it in the shop. I 
was never used to it; I was always used to 
going borne and having my dinner comfortably. 
The reason of my going to Camberwell was that 
my wife died, and 1 had no regular person to see 
after me or the children, and I thought it would 
be best out there. 

2041. Have you any means of knowing what 
the feeling of your neighbours may be upon this 
matter ? — I have very good cause to know about 
that ; the people seem to be upset altogether in 
my idea ; they really do not know what to do. 

2042. What has upset them? — The uncer 
tainty where they are to go, what places they 
have to get, and what rent they will have to 
P a 7- 

2043. You are speaking of their being upset 
in consequence of taking down these houses ? — 
Yes, inasmuch as the evil that existed by the 
throwing down of the houses which has occurred 
lately has brought an influx of some of the 
worst characters; and we have an addition of 
those who are a great deal worse than those that 
were there before, and if they improve Princes- 
row without providing a suitable place for the 
people, you will only scatter them about all 
over London. Now I can safely say, from 
my own experience, that I know some cases 
where people cannot get room ; I experienced the 
difficulty myself sometimes. The first question I 
asked was, “ What is the rent ?” and 1 was told 
10s. for two rooms; I could not afford to pay 
10 s. a week, because my wages are very un- 
certain. I am upon piecework ; one day I earn 
a greater 6um, and another less ; and the next 
week the same, so that I have nothing that I 
can regularly depend upon as a regular stipend. 
Then they asked me the question, “ How many 
children ? ” then when I told them, they said, 
“ We cannot have you at all ; ” but in Princes- 

row, 
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Mr. Keating. 


[ Continued. 


Chairman — continued. 

row, when they turned the people out from 
Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, and round there, 
these people, not providing for themselves as 
they might have done, and not being able to get 
places to live in, in aome cases there have been 
12 sleeping in a room in a night. Now those 
that were respectable in the house would not 
know that, because they would take care to be 
quiet over head ; but still the evil existed ; and 
if that is unhealthy in that case, it will not only 
affect the family where they sleep, but must 
affect the rest of the people in the house. 

2044. Has the overcrowding increased since 
some of these places have been pulled down? — 
Most decidedly ; a room will not be idle five 
minutes before it is taken, or one person takes a 
room and then takes other persons in under 
them, and you do not know who lives in a house. 

2045. Can you see any spirit of discontent 
amongst the people in consequence? — Not a 
spirit of rebellion; it is not that, but a great 
discontent. 

2046. I do not mean rebellion, but discontent 
with the present state of things? — Yes, and I 
do not believe that the payment of money to 
men for leaving would satisfy them ; they would 
be glad to get so much money to leave, but they 
would spend that money, and it would not do 
any ultimate good as far as I can make out 

2047. Have you had any experience of these 
buildings, either the Peabody Buildings or the 
Waterlow Buildings ? — I never resided in one of 
them, because I have a great objection to them. 

2048. What is your obj ection to them ? — There 
are too many restrictions to my mind. Every 
Englishman’s house ought to be his castle. 

2049. What kind of restrictions do you refer 
to ? — You are supposed to be in at a certain time, 
and the gas is put out at a certain time, and you 
must not put a nail in and hang a picture ; the 
working class are very fond of pictures. I am 
one of that sort myself; I cannot pass a picture 
shop without stopping and looking at them, and 
consequently I like to have them nung up in my 
own place. 

2050. And they will not allow you to hang 
up your pictures upon the walls in those places ? 
— No. Another thing, I have an idea that they 
are more like hospitals or J d arracks. 

2051. Not a home ? — No. 

2052. There is not a feeling of home ? — No. 

2053. But cannot have much of the feeling of 
home in these overcrowded places ? — No, but I 
wish to have an improvement. 

2054. Have you many costermongers living in 
your neighbourhood? — They are chiefly coster- 


Ckairman — continued. 

and the others have to go or send their children 
anywhere else, where they can possibly get 
water. 

2056. In your opinion, some of these buildings 
ought to provide places for the costermongers, 
with room for their barrows? — Yes, and to keep 
them in some sort of regularity, which could be 
done under proper management. I take a very 
great interest in them; it is not because I am 
not a costermonger myself but a mechanic ; but 
living with them so long, I have taken a great 
interest in them ; the circumstances that they are 
placed in make them bad. 

2057. Do you think the costermongers could 
go out to Camberwell, or Walthamstow, or any 
where into the suburbs ? — It would be very in- 
convenient ; that is, from what I have heard in 
speaking to them myself. I have rather a con- 
fidential way of speaking to them, privately, and 
quietly ; I have got a way of getting in with 
them ; and in the first place, they tell me that 
they have to come up to the markets here to get 
their wares, whatever it is they are in the habit 
of selling ; that is labour enough, and they have 
to get up very early; supposing they five in 
Priuces-row, they have to get up sometimes at 
four o’clock to go to Covent Garden to buy, and 
there is such a number of people buying, that 
everybody has to wait for their turn. Then after 
all that labour, they have to go home where they 
live, and clean these things, and get them ready 
and presentable for the public ; and then they 
have to travel all over London to hotels and 
different private houses to sell them, so that con- 
sequently, I think, the costermonger is quite as 
necessaiy a class as almost any other working 
class of society. 

2058. What time do they start out to sell, 
after they have been home and washed their 
goods? — It is according to what they sell; if 
they sell watercress they have to go out about 
six o’clock ; if they sell at the market such as 
turnips and onions, and that sort of thing, they 
do not go out so early, about nine o’clock or 
half-past eight. 

2059. Is it their custom, first to go out and 
buy their goods in the markets, then to come 
home and clean them, and afterwards to go out 
again ? — Y es. 

2060. So that ihey could not go off into the 
country to clean them? — No. 

2061. Do they breakfast after they come home 
from buying, or breakfast before going ^ out in 
the morning? — I believe that after buying the 
goods, before they start, it is their habit of having 
breakfast. 


m ?055. S 'Cotild they live in these Waterlow or Sn ' 

Peabody Buildings? — There is almost a necessity 2062. Are those costermongers who sell nsli 

of having buildings in the centre of the town for and whelks out late at night as well ? Yes. 
these people to live in. For instance,- artizans 2063. So that if they lived outside London, 
will not like to live with costermongers in a there would be a difficulty in their getting out 
certain sense. In the first place, they take away to their residences ?— Yes, very great difficulty, 
too much water, and everybody likes a sufficient If a man is selling whelks, he starts out with hi6 
supply of water for themselves. But supposing whelks aboutfive or half-pastfive mthc afternoon ; 
a man is selling whelks, it involves a great deal then he perhaps is on his feet at a regular stand 
of washing and boiling; and then flowers and until about half- past 11 and sometimes 12 o clock, 
i- 6 -ii -n -. 1 ,-x . .i- .v: i,„ i,„„ Tin n,n and dmnnse of what 
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Sir Henry Holland— continued. 

2064. Y ou said just now that the costermongers 
used rather too much water to please the other 
lodgers ; is there a constant supply where you 
are living ? — I cannot say that I have got much 
fault to find with the supply that the company 
send, but if one man takes more than his share 
the others must go with less. 

2065. Do you know what a constant supply 
means ; it means when the water is always run- 
ning ; have you a constant supply at your 
house ? — Only the same as any other place ; the 
cistern is filled, that is all. If there was a con- 
stant supply of water, the other difficulty would 
be obviated. 

2066. You have spoken of the overcrowding 
arising from people coming in who have been 
displaced in other parts ; is there any check upon 
that overcrowding by Government officials or 
inspectors? — There would be a check were it 
known, but one party in the house does not like 
to inform on the other, because they would get a 
bad name if they made complaints of that sort, 
and very likely get into disgrace. 

2067. Do not they come round at night and 
make unexpected visits? — No; in such a neigh- 
bourhood as this, to my mind, they seem to be 
neglected altogether. I know they pay visits to 
certain acknowledged lodging-houses, but not to 
private houses. 

2068. You have spoken of the feeling of dis- 
comfort rather than of discontent amongst the 
people around you as to their chance of having 
to move ; does this arise from the fear lest 
they should have to move out to a distance 
from where their work now is ? — Yes ; I 
should rather think it was the uncertainty. I 
heard a remark froih a family who live in our 
parlours ; they have occupied the parlours and 
the kitchens for 33 years, and the woman has a 
stall in Newport Market, facing Rockleigh’s, the 
grocers, and she has been there about that time. 
Now, her husband goes out in the afternoon with 
whelks, so that you see they have had a regular 
place of business for years, and are doing well, 
and live well; this, again, upset9 them. Of 
course Newport Market as a market would be 
destroyed altogether, consequently their living 
would be very uncertain after this. 

2069. To sum up your evidence, you would 
like to see, if possible, some dwellings erected in 
that place which could he inhabited by coster- 
mongers, and enable them to carry on their busi- 
ness there ? — Yes, I should. For instance, this 
man that sells the whelks, he has to go early in 
the morning to Billingsgate; they have been 
talking of removing Billingsgate Market further 
off, and that would be worse again for him. 

Mr. Cropper. 

2070. Your master lives at Wandsworth, I 
understand ? — Yes. 

2071. You are working now close to your own 
place ? — Yes. 

2072. I understand you do not think that 
putting: up fresh blocks of buildings like the 
Peabody or Waterlow Buildings would help you 
or the people you talk about ?— They would if 
there was provision made for their wares. 


Mr. Cropper — continued. 

2073. But not under the arrangements that 
exist now ? — No, not at all. 

2074. Therefore, any change would be against 
them ?— It would be against them unless properly 
provided for. 

2075. And any change in the market would be 
against them ? — I think so. But what I think is, 
that previous to these people being turned out 
there ought to be a place ready for them to <»o 
into. II that difficulty was met, you would wet 
over almost all other difficulties. 

2076. I was talking of the costermongers ?— 
Yes. 

2077. Supposing they remove the market, 
it would be no use making them a place where 
they now are. If the market is going to be 
removed, it will be no use making a place for 
them, because they will have to follow the 
market?— They would have to find that out. 
Public business could not stand for that. If 
there is a necessity for having fresh places, 
something else will crop up in that way for them ; 
they must find it out; the same ns if 1 lost my 
job where 1 work, I should have to go and wet 
another place, though I should not like it. ° 

2078. Therefore they would look out for 
business for themselves, if their place of trade 
goes away ? — Yea. 

2079. And then you think that the best way 
to assist them would be to give them a sum of 
money to go and look for such places ? — If a man 
was in business like that, and had an uncertainty 
in the way of his living, it would be wise to give 
him something; but I shall not he sorry for 
Princes-row being taken down, provided proper 
places are put up for these people to live in as 
well as myself. 

2080. Have you known many people who have 
received sums of money to leave their homes? — 
I have known some. 

2081. I suppose they find other homes? — Yes; 
one got 10/., aud she moved to a place and was 
not a couple of weeks there, when she had to 
leave that and to go to another, and from that to 
another, and then all the 10/. was wasted in 
moving and one thing and another, so that it did 
not do her any good; and they Vere very well- 
to-do people. 

2082. We have to take for granted that these 
great improvements have to be made in London ? 
— Yes ; there is a necessity for that. 

2083. And I gather from you that there is no 
other way of compensating these people, and 
enabling them to find other places? — This class 
cannot get fresh rooms because other people will 
not live with them. If they were to live in 
Compton-street, the people in the houses there 
would not like a costermonger to take all their 
water away, and they would not like to live with 
costermongers; and if there was any block or 
space provided for the costermonger somewhere 
towards the centre, near the markets, then it would 
meet the difficulty. 

2084. You admit that it would be impossible 
to make the blocks of Waterlow’s or Peabody’s 
buildings to as to take costermongers in, because 
they would be an annoyance to tne inhabitants ? 
— As they stand now ; if you could make one 
suitable, it would be a different thing. 

2085. They 
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Mr. Keating. 


[ Continued. 


Mr. Cropper — con tinned. 

2085. They could not live up in die high build- 
ings ? — No. 

2086. Therefore, if the market is to be re- 
moved, and these people have to go, you admit 
that the only way is to give them money to find 
other places? — t do not like the money busi- 
ness ; I would rather see a place for them to 
live in. 

Sir Matthew Ridley. 

2087. You spoke of having gone to Camber- 
well sonic time ago, and you know of others 
having gone out into the suburbs ; has the 
question of health ever entered into your con- 
sideration at all ; did you find your young 
children healthier than in the crowded streets ? — 
Neither the children nor myself enjoyed better 
health than at present. 

2088. You do not think there is much to be 
said on the ground of improved health or 
healdiier dwellings ; that does not enter into 
your consideration ? — Not according to my ex- 
perience. I have enjoyed as good health in 
London as I did outside. In fact, I do not know 
whether it can be attributed to my being a 
teetotaller; that has a great deal to do with it. 

2089. Were you a teetotaller both in London 
and in the suburbs? — No, I was not in the 
suburbs ; I used to drink in the suburbs ; of 
course I speak what I believe to be the truth. 

2090. But you know other people about you ; 
you do not think that it enters into their con- 
sideration, that it is some balance for the disad- 
vantages of having to come a distance to their 
work, so as to live in better air outside these 
crowded streets ? — My opinion is, it is all very 
well for a man to have fresh air to sleep in of a 
night-time, but what is he to do in the day-time. 
He is in the bad air in the day time, and then if 
it is raining or snowing, he has to sit in his wet 
clothes all the day in a close shop, so that what 
good he might receive from the benefit of fresh 
air would be all lost in the day, and he would 
not have his comfortable meals, and supposing 
they took so much money with them to get their 
dinner, some of the men instead of getting their 
dinner would spend the money on what they ought 
not to, and neglect getting it; whereas, if they have 
to go home, their dinner is provided for them and' 
they would eat it, according to my notion of it. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

2091. You told us that when you were living 
at Camberwell, you had a difficulty sometimes in 
getting a tram to bring you into your work in 
the morning ? — Yes. 

2092. What time did you leave home? — I was 
not obliged to leave home at any particular 
time, but sometimes being on piecework, I 
would like to get in rather earlier some 
mornings. 

2093. What hour do you call a little earlier ? 
— Perhaps I would want to get in at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and I could not get a 
tram then; from where I lived, I could not 
catch the trams running there from New 
Cross. 

2094. Were not the trams running at eight 
o’clock in the morning ? — They are supposed to 
start at eight o’clock and I could not catch 
them. 

0.69. 


Mr. Francis Buxton — continued. 

2095. There were not enough of them?— 
No. 

2096. Was there any railway accommodation? 
— There was railway accommodation, but it 
would take me to Ludgate, and I should have 
as far to walk as though I walked all ihe way; 
so that it would be no use my taking the rail, 
and then I would have to start at six o’clock, 
and walk about until I might get into the shop 
to work. 

2097. Did you find the travelling by tram 
oars, a very expensive burden upon you every 
week? — No, not particularly expensive; it all 
depends upon the state of the pocket at the 
time ; sometimes it was not in a very flourishing 
condition. 

2098. Have you had any experience of living 
in these model lodging-houses yourself? — No 
personal experience, but I judge from what 
others have told me. 

2099. You have known people who have 
lived in them ? — I have known several. 

2100. Are they of the same class as you have 
been mentioning, costermongers? — No. 

2101. They are a class superior to that? — 
They suppose themselves superior, mechanics. 

2102. As a matter of fact you do not think 
they are superior ; they arc of the same class as 
those living in the dwellings outside ? — I think 
the artizan always reckons himself superior to 
the costermonger. 

2103. Do you find that, owing to overcrowding, 
the rents for the dwellings outside the model 
dwelling houses have increased? — I have done 
so, decidedly, because the more pressure there is 
for private places to live in, the more the market 
goes up in price. 

Mr. Torrens. 

2104. You said in answer to a question of the 
honourable Member for Midhurst, thnt you 
thought the people who were living in private 
houses were not looked after in the same way as 
those who were in the public lodging-houses, 
and that you did not think there was the same 
inspection? — "When I talk of lodging-houses, I 
mean such as the lodgings where you can get a 
bed of a night for 6 d. or 4 d. , as the case may 
be ; of course they are inspected. 

2105. I thought I understood you to say, that 
the people who live in other houses were not 
subjected to that sort of inspection ? — They are 
not looked after, because the authorities are not 
aware of these things existing. 

2106. Would the people who live in these 
other houses be satisfied to be so looked after or 
inspected ? — I should not think they would. 

2107. Therefore the remedy for over-crowding 
in these houses cannot be sought in the direction 
of police inspection ? — No. 

2108. What is the remedy?— The remedy is 
building places for them. 

2109. Where does the flush of over-crowding 
come from to Newport Market? — The Courts 
of Justice are somewhere about there. 

2110. Was it at once perceptible that there 
was an increased demand for rooms when this 
demolition began? — Yes. 

2111. Has there been any mitigation of it; 
have the people moved off? — No. Ihe people 

Q have 
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Mr. Torrens — continued, 
have not been provided with a place to live at ; 
that is what causes so many to come of a night. 
They say to the parties who live in the house, 

“ I have nowhere to go to ; I cannot get a place, 
you might let me sleep in your place perhaps 
a woman with two or three children, or perhaps 
the husband ; that is not a very pleasant thing 
for others in the house. 

2112. Could you name to the Committee any 
of the small streets in the neighbourhood which 
have been made worse by this overcrowding ? — 
All the streets about have been made worse 
by it. 

21 13. Worse in point of physical comfort and 
decency? — Yes, it is like opening a hornet’s 
nest. 

2114. Some of the streets, I perceive, were 
tolerably decent and comfortable before ? — Yes, 
before. 

2115. And they are now slums? — Yes, 
exactly so. 

2116. Have you noticed, since you were at 
Camberwell, the district about Peckham?— I 
lived close to there. 

2117. Is it true, as has been stated publicly, 
that that district also, from the outflow from the 
ceutre of the town, has been much deteriorated ? 
— I have not the slightest doubt of it ; all places 
have. 

2118. All the houses are crowded with families 
pretty much as they are in the thickest part of 
the town? — Just as much. 

2119. And they were not so formerly ? — They 
were not so formerly. 

2120. What is the height of the houses? — We 
will say two storeys. 

2121. Is there any reason why, in that great 
district, provision might not be made for suitable 
accommodation of four storeys high as well as 
for two storeys ? — Such a thing is possible. 

2122. Do you see any objection to it ? — I can- 
not see objection, only in case of fire; the higher 
the place is, the more danger there is in getting 
out 

2123. But if double tire provision were made, 
within reach of the centre of the tojvn, would not 
the evil be materially mitigated ; the district is 
a two-stoned district, is it not?— Yes, you speak 
of outside London ; I should think it would do 
for anyone who could live out ; some people 
prefer to live out, but a great many do not like 
to live out 

2124. Taking those who live there now, would 
it not be better for them to have double the 
accommodation ? — A good many of these people 
have Hobson’s choice about going out; they 
must go out, as I was obliged, when I went to 
live in Camberwell. 

2125. In your particular employment, you 
have a certain choice, working piecework, when 
you will begin the day’s work and when you will 
leave off?— Generally so. 

2126. But in many trades that is not so? — 
That is right. 

2127. In many of the trades in skilled labour 
the work begins at half-past six or seven? — 
Yes. 

2128- In winter weather, and hard weather, 
is it not a great aggravation of the position of 
these people to have to come by tram or on foot ? 


Mr. Torrens — continued. 

— I think it. is a great inconvenience; in fact 
I have known death to ensue through persistence 
incoming through the wet and cold, and then stand- 
ing all day in wet clothes. 

2129. I want to ask you a question, and I 
want you to answer it very carefully. Have 

ou observed, for instance, amongst your nei<*h- 
ours and mates, numerous cases of what is 
called pulmonary disease, that is diseases of the 
chest and throat, arising from exposure ? — I have 
noticed that people have suffered from that, but 
I cannot see what it would have to do with living 
in the country. 

2130. Have you seen it with regard to women 
living by out-door work? — Not particularly. 

2131. When the family are transferred from 
the centre of the town, and the work of the head 
of the family still remains in town, so that he 
has to go into town during the day ; if his wages 
are insuflicient to support the whole of the 
family, can the wife generally obtain work in 
aid, and help the common stock in the suburban 
districts ? — I do not think they have as good an 
opportunity as they have in the centre of the 
town. 

2132. Do you know of any cases where they 
come into town to look for work? — No, I do not. 

2133. Then they must either give up the 
auxiliary work or come into town to secure it ? 
—Yes. 

Mr. John Holland. 

2134. What arc your hours of work?: — I go in 
about nine o’clock in the morning to eight at 
night. 

2135i That is iu general, is it? — That is in 
general; but if they require me in at seven 
o’clock or six o’clock, I go. 

2136. Were they the same hours when you 
lived at Camberwell? — Yes. 

2137. You said you were obliged to go out to 
Camberwell? — Yes, I did. 

2138. Why was that? — Previous to going 
out to Camberwell I lived in Drury-lane, facing 
the Middlesex Music Hall, and the landlord 
required the place, and I had to find a place 
where to live. I took up a newspaper, and I 
noticed there was a house to be let so-and-so at 
a certain rent, so I said to my brother, here is a 
chance for us, we will go on Sunday and look at 
the place, and I took the house ; the rent was 
5 s. a week for four rooms. 

2139. Did you occupy all the rooms yourself? 
— My brother and his family and myself and 
children. 

2140. What rent do you pay now ? — 6 s. a 
week. 

2141. — How many rooms? — Two; back and 
front. 

2142. Then Camberwell is very much cheaper? 
— It was cheaper in rent, but dearer otherwise. 

2143. You said you had two children out at 
work ? — Y es. 

2144. Do they work in your neighbourhood ? 
— One works in the same shop as I do, serving 
his time, and the other works in Frith-street. 

2145. They all work in the neighbourhood? 
—Yes. 

2146. As regards the wife going out to work, 
do you think it a good thing that the wife of an 

artizan, 
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Mr. John Holland- — continued, 
artizan, with a family, should go out to work ? — 

I think it is a very great evil myself, unless there 
is a positive necessity for it ; if the earnings are 
not sufficient to keep the children, then it 
becomes a necessity, and we are obliged to do 
what we would not like to do otherwise. 

2147. Have you formed any view as to what 
wages an artizan can earn which shall make it 
unnecessary for the wife to go out to work ; 
would it be necessary in the case of a labourer 
with three children on 1 1. per week, for the wife 
to work ? — She would be obliged to work, 
because it would not keep the family and pay 
the rent. 

2148. Supposing he earned 25 s.? — I do not 
think it would be sufficient. 

2149. It must be something like 30 s.? — Yes, 
something like 30 s., and then they have to be 
careful. 

2150. But it would make a very great dif- 
ference if they were teetotallers ? — A very great 
difference. If you spend 10 s. on a Saturday 
night in drink, then there is only a pound, and 
then you borrow off the old woman for money to 
drink in the week ; and I do not know how she 
would get on at all. 

2151. You said that before the people were 
turned out, you thought places ought to be got 
ready for them in the neighbourhood ? — Yes. 

2152. How could it be done ; is there any room 
to build houses in the neighbourhood ? — I under- 
stand that the refuge school is moving away ; 

I should think they could build a good block 
there. 

2153. Then you have to destroy the refuse? 
— They are going away, so that there would be 
no destruction of it ; it is an unsightly looking 
thing as it is. 

2154. But in other cases, where you carry 
Btreet improvements through a densely peopled 
quarter, it is very difficult to get places in which 
to put fresh houses? — I am aware of that; but I 
am aware still of the necessity of something 
being done to alleviate the misery of the poorer 
population of the city. 

2155. And even supposing you reserved places 
to bnild up afterwards, you have to destroy the 
houses first to make the new street ; it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to make an improvement without 
that? — There is a difficulty attached to that, but 
there are so many blocks of buildings erected 
already, and I understand there is a very great 
difficulty iu getting into them ; supposing you 
are an artizan, sometimes your name may be on 
the books three or six months before you can get 
a room. 

2156. Are you speaking of model dwellings? 
— Yea; the difficulty attached to them, but I am 
only one, and there may be other mechanics that 
would prefer living outside. Now, if there were 
artizans’ dwellings built outside, wherever it 
would be most convenient for the Board to erect 
them, it might suit them. 

2157. Do you know any artizans who live 
about Edmonton and Enfield, on the Great 
Eastern line? — No. 

2158. Are you aware that a number of artizans 
do live out therp, and travel every day ? — Yes, I 
am aware of that. 

2159. Have you any friends who live out 
0.69. 


Mr. John Holland — continued, 
in the country ? — I have a shopmate that lives 
out. 

2160. How does he like it; does he find it con- 
venient ? — It is not convenient, but he does it for 
the sake of the children ; when the children are 
all small, and are not out at work, it may suit 
him, but if he had three or four of his children 
working close to where he lived, he would find a 
disadvantage attached to the matter. , 

2161. It would be best for a man with a young 
family to live out in the country, and when the 
family grow older to come back to town? — I 
should think it would be, providing the children 
were seen after and had their meals properly ; but 
it is very often the case when a man works in 
town and does not go home to meals, if he has a 
family, the wife thinks it is not worth while 
making a dinner for them, and she shoves it off 
with a pint of beer, and a bit of bread and cheese 
for the children, but if the man goes home they 
are bound to provide a regular dinner for all the 
lot at a much cheaper rate. 

Sir James M'Garel-Hogg. 

2162. How many live in your house, where 
you ore now, in Princes-row? — About 18. 

2163. Eighteen people, adults and children in 
six rooms? — Six rooms. 

2164. That is rather close quarters, is it not?— 
Yes, it is. 

2165. Then, when you were in Camberwell 
you were in much more comfortable quarters, so 
far as rooms went? — No, because the rooms were 
small, and l only occupied the same amount of 
rooms, with the same family. 

2166. IIow many rooms were there? — Eour 
rooms for two families; the rooms were much 
smaller than the ones I am living in now. 

2167. Arc they good rooms? — Yes, the rooms 
are good. 

2168.. Are they all full now ?— All full now. 

2169. They fill rapidly ?— Yes. 

2170. You complained that you could not get 

back from Camberwell ; how far is Victoria Sta- 
tion from where you live or work; about a mile or 
a mile and a quarter? — I suppose it is half-an- 
hour’s walk. . 

2171. You could have got to Victoria Station 
from Camberwell, could you not? — Yes, but 
where would that leave me ? 

2172. You were rather complaining of the 
distance? — Yes. 

2173. I have got a paper here which shows 

me that a train would take you from Camberwell 
to Victoria Station ? — I never went by that line. 
I was not aware of it. It is eight years ago or 
more, that I am speaking of, and there may be a 
difference now. . . 

2174. There may be a fresh line made ! — 

Yes. . . 

2175. If there were fresh communications you 

would not object so much to live in the country ? 
—I would object, because I could not get home 
to my dinner. • 

2176. You told one of these gentlemen that 
you thought Camberwell was a good deal 
crowded. I have a return here showing me 
that there were 95 houses vacaut m Camberwell, 
and they might accommodate 1,140 people, so 
that those people who were turned out, could hnd 

- 2 accommodation 
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Sir James M 1 Gar el- Hogg — continued, 
accommodation somewhere ? — Yes; but the class 
that I have been speaking of as being turned 
out, would have to sit up all night to be up early 
in the morning, to get into market, and buy the 
things. 

2177. I am not confining myself to coster- 
mongers; supposing we take in the artizans, 
surely they are not all costermongers, the arti- 
znns may do it; a man with a fair amount of 
wages could get in in the morning, could he not? 
— Yes, he could. 

2178. You said, just now, that you would be 
satisfied at Newport Market, if a good block of 
buildings was built at the Newport Market 
Refuge ; but what is the use of building it, if the 
people dispossessed from the district decline to 
go there ; you say you would object to go ? — 
Not if there were not so many restrictions ; it 
is not the building that I object to so much as it 
is the restrictions. 

2179. I heard you say that one restriction you 
disagreed with was that you could not hang a 
picture up ; but have you inquired into the mat- 
ter, because I find that in almost all the dwell- 
ings they have a strip of wood all round, on pur- 
pose to accommodate the people ; are you not 
aware of that? — No, I am not aware of it. 

2180. Then, as regard restrictions, I hold in 
my hand the rules of the Peabody Trustees. 


Sir James M‘ Gar el- Hogg — continued. 

You object to the gas being turned off at 11 
o’clock ? — Y es. 

2181. Are you not aware that each tenant is 
provided with a key to admit him at all hours 
when he likes ? — He is provided with a kev, but 
supposing I am put upon a committee or a* depu- 
tation ot an evening, and was not aware of it 
before 1 left home, and I had not the key, then a 
difficulty is attached to my getting in. 

2182. All Members of the House of Commons 
would be in the same boat if they forgot their 
latch keys?— The gentlemen of the House of 
Commons can get home whenever they like. I 
may be taken suddenly unprovided. 

2183. Have you had any warning given you. 
I believe your street is going to be taken? — We 
had eight weeks’ notice, and I think that time 
has gone over. 

2184. And you have had a little more time 
given you? — Yes. 

2185. I have had a paper put in my hand, 
which says there are 300 unoccupied houses 
fitted for artizans down at Plumstead, so that 
you could have a very comfortable house there 
if you liked it? — If I had to go without a certain 
amount of food, I would rather live up in town 
close to my work than go there, but I do not 
suppose that we shall be put to that shift. I am 
sure the gentlemen of the Board will make up 
some place for us. 


Mr. J oseph Charles Kirkham, called in ; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

2186. You live, I -believe, at 12, Lichfield- 
street, Soho ? — Yes. 

2187. What are you ? — A painter. 

2188. What shop do you work at ? — Mr. 
Groombridgc ; 13, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 

2189. How long have you worked for him?— 
Nine years last November. 

2190. I believe you have some way of adding 
to your income ? — Yes. 

2191. What is that? — At the Haymarket 
theatre at night. 

2192- What office do you hold at the Hay- 
market Theatre? — I am a dresser. 

2193. What family have you? — Eight children. 

2194. Are any of your children able to do 
anything ? — Two of them. 

2195. Two daughters? — Yes. 

2196. How are they employed? — One works 
in Long-acre, and she has her meals out, and 
comes home to sleep, and the other works in St. 
Martin’s -lane; she sleeps out, and comes home 
to meals. 

2197. Have you always lived in that neigh- 
bourhood? — Nineteen years. 

2198. I believe you once went to Battersea ?— 
Yes, for four months. 

2199. What did you want to go to Battersea 
for? — The benefit of the children. 

2200. How long did you stay there? — Four 
months. 

2201. Did you find the rent3 there were lower 
or higher? — Lower. 

2202. For the 6ame accommodation? — Yes, 
two rooms, but the rooms were not so large. 


Chair m an — continued. 

2203. How did you come in to your work 
then? — By train, and if I missed the train, I 
walked. 

2204. Were the rooms so much cheaper that 
they paid for the trains ? — No, I found that the 
cost by train, and the not being able to go home 
to meals, and the extra time taken to walk home 
prevented me from doing my night work, so that 
I was out of pocket, aud that made me come 
back to Soho. 

2205. Yon seem to lay stress on having your 
meals together ? — Yes. 

2206. Is that cheaper and better ? — Very much 
cheaper ; if I do not have my dinner at home, I 
go to a cook shop, and I cannot get a dinner there 
under 10 d. or 1 s., to do me any good, but the 
wife would get it for us all for that amount, or 
adding a little to it. 

2207. Do you think it desirable that the bread 
winner should be with his family at meals ? — 
Yes. 

2208. Probably the family get better dinners 
in consequence? — Yes; because the wife would 
not trouble to get dinner for herself and children 
if the husband is not at home. 

2209. How long is it since you were at Bat- 
tersea ? — About seven years ago. 

2210. Is there much difficulty in getting rooms 
now, in the place where you live, about Soho? — 
There is a difficulty, and then, if you go after 
them, they will not take you, on account of the 
children ; and the rent has gone up. 

2211. What has made the rent go up?— On 
account of people flocking there for the rooms ; 

they 
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Chairman — continued. 

they must live somewhere ; tliey do not want to 
go out of the neighbourhood if they can help it, 
and they have put the rent up. 

2212. Is that in consequence of improvements 
being made, and the houses being taken down? 
— Yes. 

2213. With regard to the employment you 
have, could yon carry on the painting and theat- 
rical business if you lived in the country ? — No, 
not in Battersea. 

2214. I suppose that some of the workpeople 
who are turned out might live with advantage in 
the country ? — Not if they have a family ; if it 
is only a man and his wife, and one child, they 
can ; but if there is a family I do not see that 
there would be any advantage at all, and more 
especially if any of the family go out to work. 

2215. Have you heard your mates say much 
about it ? — Only the people in the house. 

2216. These improvements must take place, 
and what suggestion would you make in order to 
alleviate the disturbance of the working classes ? 
— I think a good block of lodging houses in the 
neighbourhood would be a very good thing. 

2217. Have you ever lived in a model lodging 
house ? — No. 

2218. Should you object to do so? — Not at 
all. 

2219. You do not mind the restrictions you 
have heard of? — I did not know there were such 
restrictions. 

2220. You would be content to go there, but 
you have never lived there yourself? — No. 

2221. How is it you have not tried? — The 
wife did try for it, in Drury-lane, but they are 
all full, and I think she tried to get in at Chandos- 
street. 

2222. Are they new buildings ?— Yes. 

2223. You are of opinion that it would be a 
wise thing that some cf these places should be 
put up when a great demolition takes place ? — 
Yes, there are two very good plots that could be 
used for the purpose, one where the timber yard 
was at the corner of Licbfield-street and Grafton- 
8treet, and the other at the corner of Hayes- 
court. King-street, which have been empty for 
three or four years. 

2224. What time have you to be at your work 
in the morning ? — Half-past six. 

2225. What time do you get off at night? — 
Half-past five, but it is often six o’clock. 

Sir James M‘ Garrel-Hogg. 

2226. What rooms have you got ? — I have two 
rooms. 

2227. How many children have you?— 

Eight. 

2228. What do you pay for the two rooms ? — 
Eight and sixpence per week. 

2229. How many people are there living in the 
same house that you live in ? — There are only 
two families. 

2230. But there are more people in the house ? 

— Yes. « 

2231. I see there are six sets of people in the 

house ? — Yes, hut there is one besides myself who 
has a family. ” t 

2232. Do you consider the rent you pay high ? 
— It is quite enough. 

2233. Who is your landlord ? — Miss Stanley. 
0.69. 


Sir James M c Gar el- Hogg — continued. 

2234. Are the premises kept in good repair? 
— Yes. 

2235. How long have you been living in that 
house? — Three years last November. 

2236. Were you always charged 8 s. 6 d.? — 
Yes. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

2237. When you were at Battersea, how did 
you come in to. your work ? — By train, when I 
caught it. 

2238. Was the train accommodation good ? — 
Very good. 

2239. You do not know whether it has im- 
proved since? — I do not know. 

2210. What did it cost you? — A workman’s 
ticket, 2 d. return. 

2241. And the trains ran up to what time in 
the morning? — The first workman’s train was 
five minutes to six, and the last somewhere about 
seven o’clock in the morning. 

2242. I want to know how many trains there 
were in the morning ? — I cannot say. If I did 
not catch the five minutes to six train I used to 
walk, so as to get to the workshop in time. 

2243. You said that men with a family could 
not live in the country ; is it not much better for 
the children to live in the country ?— Yes, if they 
get enough to eat. 

2244. If the wages are sufficient?— Yes. The 
children out in the fresh air want more to eat, 
and the working man cannot give it to them . 

2245. Were your children healthier in the 
country? — Yes. 

2246. Then it is simply a question of wages. 
If a man has enough wages he may go into the 
country ?— A man that can get enough wages 
may go a long way off to live. I should prefer it. 

2247. What do you mean by enough money, 
if a man has four children ? — A man with four 
children would want 35 s. a week. I should want 
3 7. to live out of town. 

2248. A number of workmen, you know, live 
out on the Great Eastern line belonging to a 
lower class of workmen than those who can earn 
even 35s. a week; labourers?— I do not know 
anybody living out there. 

Mr. Torrens. 

2249. When you missed the six o’clock train, 
what did you do ; w r alk? — Walk. 

2250. Supposing it was bad weather, or you 
were not well, were there any other trains that 
would take you for 2 d. ? — There might be one 
or two other trains, but if I waited for them I 
should lose my work ; I should not get into the 
shop until half-past eight; by walking I could 
get in by seven o’clock in the morning. 

2251. When you missed a train, and you could 
not walk, and you did not get in till half-past 
eight, what happened ? — I lost my money. 

2252. How much was struck oft' your wages ? 
— Ten pence halfpenny. 

2253. You could not afford that? — No. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

2254. I suppose you perceive a great difference 
in the accommodation of dwelling-houses now as 
compared with ten or a dozen years ago ; they 

q 3 are 
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[ Continued. 


Mr. Francis Buxton— continued, 
are much more over-crowded ? — Much more over” 
crowded, and the rents much higher. 

2255. Is there much dissatisfaction among 
those you come across as to the present over- 
crowding ?— There is iu the neighbourhood about 
the places coining down as to where they shall 
go to ; but I do not know as to the over- 
crowding. 

2256. There is dissatisfaction and difficulty, 
and expense, about getting a new house, is there 
not? — Yes. 

2257. I believe that you would say, as we 
heard from another witness, that a man with a 
family always has greater difficulty in getting 
rooms ns compared to another man without 
children? — Yes, I have experienced that. 

2258. Not because he wants more room, hut 
because a man with a family is objected to by 
the other lodgers ? — My wife was trying, I think, 
for nearly two years to get apartments, and 
wherever she went, the objection was the 
family. 


Mr. Francis -Saxton —continued. 

2259. But is the question whether you have a 
family or not asked by the landlord who has the 
rooms to let ? — The landlord will ask you if you 
have auy children, and you tell him, and he will 
say, “ No, we do not take children,” and turn you 
away directly, and shut the door in your face, as 
if you were begging. 

2260. It is not a question of asking for so 
many rooms, and asking the rent ; that is not all 
the information he requires? — The family is the 
principal objection. 

Mr. Torrens. 

2261. Have you observed any cases iu which 
employers have tided to provide better accommo- 
dation for their workpeople near their work ? — 
No, I have not. 

2262. Have you ever heard what lias been 
done by Crosse & Blackwell in Soho? — No, I 
have not. 


Mr. John Field, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

2263. Where do you live? — At 45, Old- 
Compton-street. 

2264. What are you?— A Painter and Plumber 
and House Decorator. 

2265. Do you work for any great employer of 
labour? — N ot. now; I do jobbing work for my- 
self. 

2266. Have you a family? — Yes. 

2267. How many children have you? — I have 
three children living. 

2268. Are any of those out at work? — One; 
a girl. 

2269. What is she doing? — She is a waitress. 

2270. At some refreshment place ? — Yes. 

2271. Whereabouts?— In Compton-street 

2272. Does she live with you at home? — No, 
she is in lodgings. 

2273. Has she her meals with you ? — No. 

2274. Have you any objection to the street 
being pulled down? — I think it is going to 
utter ruin for the want of something being done 
to it. 

2275. Supposing it to be pulled down, what in 
your opinion ought to be done, so far as the 
working people who are disturbed are concerned? 
— I think there ought to be suitable dwellings 
erected to suit the classes turned out of the places. 

2276. Do you think it would do for those 
people to be moved to the suburbs ? — No, I do 
not ; I think it would be a great inconvenience. 

2277. Will you tell us why? — In the first 
place, I, as a working man, know very well how, 
at the time I used to have to go out to the Alex- 
andra Palace, the trains used to be overcrowded 
of a morning, and I know what an evil it is if you 
should happen to lose a train. In my case I had 
either to walk or lose a quarter; ana if" you are 
on a job, and lose a couple of quarters in a week, 
they will take another man on ; it does not 
matter to the foreman or the master ; they say, 
“We cannot help it; we must have our time 
kept.” 


Chairman — continued. 

2278. Wlint sort of people inhabit Old Comp- 
ton-street ? — I might say that I have only been 
residing here for a short time ; only since Christ- 
mas. Till then I was living in Chapel-place, 
Crown-street, over seven years. 

2279. Where is Crown-street? — It is in a line 
with the new street. 

2280. What class of artizana were living there? 
— Very poor indeed. 

2281. What was their occupation ? — Latterly, 
in anticipation of the new street, since tlie new 
street has been going on, when there was a 
room empty the landlord knew very well that 
the people were going about picking up rooms 
everv day, and would offer any price for them. 
Within tne last three years there has been a rise 
of one shilling on each room ; and he would take all 
manner of trash in ; they may refuse to take the 
children, but I know those who have deceived 
them ; who said they had three children, and 
when they took the room they manage to have 
ten children ; so that they have to get a room 
under a false representation. 

2282. What kind of people are they; cabinet- 
makers?— Not there. They would not live in 
that class of property. It is a very unhealthy 
spot. 

2283. What were they ; labourers? — Labourers 
and costermongers ; and a sweep lived there, and 
those kind of people. 

2284. What kind of people live in Old Comp- 
ton-street?— They are a pretty respectable class, 
altogether. 

2285. Are they cabinet-makers? — I do not 
know what they may be ; there are shopkeepers 
and artizans living in the fRpartments ; it is a step 
higher. I had a long time tried to get to the 
place where I am living, but whenever I went 
after a lodging or a room, they used to say, “ It 
is so much per week. Where are you living ; ” 
“ So-and-So.” In fact they do not care about 
taking you with such a reference ; the name of 
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27 March 1882.] 


Mr. Field. 


[Continued. 


Chair mu n — conti nu e d . 

the place was almost against you getting a room 
anywhere else, and a damper would be on it if 
you said you had three children ; and I had four 
of them. I lost one of them in April. 

2286. Do you- think those places became more 
overcrowded in consequence of the demolitions 
that have taken place ? — I am sure it is through 
the demolition of Bedfordbury, and Wild-street 
improvement, that that vicinity has become over- 
crowded. 

2287. And the rent has been raised? — Yes; 
that has been the result of it. I have known a 
landlord saying to me, “ I do not mind the room 
being empty ; I can soon let it and get 6 s. 
for it if you go.” I am speaking of Chi pel-place, 
Crown-street; there is no sanitary accommoda- 
tion there; you have to get your water from 
the pump ; there is one pump at the top of the 
place to supply all the poor there, and the water 
is as stagnant as anything. 

2288. Do you think somg buildings ought to 
be put up in which these people can live ? — Yes ; 

I maintain that, and also 1 think it would be 

H er that these people that are now turned out 
e houses should have the first privilege of 
occupying the newly-built houses; they come 
from all parts, and the rooms are swallowed up by 
total strangers. 

2289. We will assume that the improvement 
must be made, and that a street ought to be 
pulled down ; of course you cannot build up a 
new place, even if you wished to do it in a 
minute ; there'’ must be an interval of 12 months 
before you could get a new house up; what would 
you do with the people in the meantime ? — There 
is one place now pulled down to the ground j it 
could be put in working order in a very short 
space of time ; where the Nightingale Board 
School was to be. 

2290. You would take advantage of that, and 
ut a block of these buildings upon it in order to 
e ready for the next set of people who were to 
be turned out? — I say before you pull down, 
you ought to erect some suitable dwellings 
whereby the people may be accommodated. 

2291. Have you ever lived in the Peabody 
Buildings, or the Waterlow Buildings? — Never; 
but I have heard of the dealings of several of 
them. 

2292. Have you any objection to them? — I 
have an objection to them, if it is all true that I 
have been told ; there is great restriction, and 
it is very hard to get in ; your name must be on 
the books two or three months before ; and if your 
children are not vaccinated you cannot get in. 

2293. Do you know any people living there ? 
— Yes, I know several. 

2294. They do not complain when they are 
once in ? — No; but they are not the people who 
have been ousted from the old houses who are 
living there. If a thorough investigation took 
place, you would find that eight out of ten were 
strangers to the neighbourhood. 

2295. What became of the people who were 
turned out of Wild Street and Bloomsbury?— 
They did the best they could ; one person in one 
-.room, and another person accommodating them 
• in another room. Those turned out in Wild 
Sti eet were lying out in the streets, about Drury 
0.69. 


Chairman — continued. 

Lane ; they got accommodation from friends, and 
spent the pound or two they got in di-ink. 
They made a forcible entry into Orange Court, 
and they were turned out of the empty houses, 
after they were compensated by the Board of 
Works. 

2296. You do not think that giving a person 
1 1. or 10 /. is a proper way of getting over the 
difficulty ? — I do not agree with giving any com- 
pensation at all; I agree with providing new 
dwellings. 

2297. Are you talking of any particular block 
of buildings? — Yes, Wild Street. 

2298. There are plenty of places in the suburbs 
of London where there are houses which are not 
let, are there not? — Yes, I believe so; you can 
see them advertised ; columns full in “ Lloyd’s.” 

2299. Why do not the people go there? — 
Because they know the very great delay and 
expense, and the very great inconvenience it 
would be to go dowu to the suburbs. 

2300. Will you explain why you object to go 
to the suburbs? — Because I should lose three 
parts of my work. I speak feelingly. I could 
never get backwards and forwards. Now I am 
on my work, to clean a ceiling here, or to mend 
a pipe that has burst, or to see to a drain that has 
been stopped up. I am at everybody’s beck and 
call. I work for many householders in the 
neighbourhood. I am not doing so much now as 
I would have done, because they arc anticipating 
the new street being made, and they will have 
very little done, so that things are going to 
ruination. 

Sir Henry Holland. 

2301. I rather gather that you have no per- 
sonal objection to the Peabody Buildings, if you 
once get inside, but you object to the restrictions 
they make before they admit you ? — I object to 
the state of Peabody Buildings as they are now. 
I should like them made in a different way 
altogether, so that it would enable the poorer 
classes, as well as the middle artizan, to be there, 
the 1 1. a week man, as well as the 2 1 a week man. 

2302. That is another question, but I want 
first to ascertain what your objection to the 
Peabody Buildings is ; is it to the restriction 
when you are once inside, or is it to the restric- 
tion before you get into the building? — When 
you once get in you would act up to the rule. 
You would not make an application to get in 
there, unless you intended to abide by the rules. 

2303. What do you object to in the rules 
which you say are so stringent? — They are very 
stringent ; they ought not to be so harshly dealt 
out. If a person wants rentage, or a room for 
himself and his family, and the reference is suit- 
able from the last landlord, and he c»n give a 
satisfactory account of the reason why they make 
the application, it ought to be enough. 

2304. That is as to the rule of admission. I 
ask as to whether you consider the restriction 
upon the tenants of the buildings are too 
stringent? — No, I do not think they are too 
stringent. 

2305. The class who live in a cheaper place 
are not the class that could possibly go into the 
Peabody Buildings as at present existing? — No. 

q 4 • 2306. What 
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27 March. 1882.] Mr. Field. [Continued. 


Sir Henry Holland — continued. 

2306. What you would like to see is a class 
of buildings made to suit the circumstances of 
the lower class of people ?— General dealers, and 
such like. 

2307. Before a street is taken down, you 
would like a part of it devoted at once to this 
class of buildings? — Yes. 

2308. If you took down part of a street 
first, though the evil is diminished, you still have 
to displace a certain number of people without 
having buildings for them? — Yes; there is a 
difference between displacing a certain number, 
and displacing the whole. 

2309. You would diminish the evil? — Yes, 
you might have 103 or 200 yards pulled down 
at a time. 

2310. You object to people having money to 
find lodgings ; should you opject to the Board of 
Works, or whatever authority took down the 
buildings, finding lodgings for these people? — 
No, not if they were suitable for them; each one 
would of course have to know that. 

2311. That would be a preferable plan to 
merely giving these people money, and letting 
them find lodgings for themselves? — I have 
known them put a table in one person’s room, 
and a chair in another's, and get on the best way 
they could until the money was gone, and then 
put their heads in any hole they could. 

Mr. Cropper. 

2312. Are the landlords of your street small 
people who own one house, or are they land- 
lords of the street? — As regards Chapel-place, 
where I was speaking to the gentleman about, 
there is a deputy of seven houses, two families in 
each house. 

23 ! 3. Is it very important for you to live in 
this quarter? — Yes, my sole subsistence, having 
a sickly wife, depends upon my labour in that 
quarter. 

2314. Are there shops about there? — There 
are shops about there in general ; I may have a 
recommendation from one person to the other. 

2315. Where are you doing your work of 
house decorating ? — I may extend it to Torring- 
ton-square; I -work for plenty of people in 
Keppel-street ; then I may be wanted next day 
in Crown-street, and then down Walpole-street. 

2316. So that any house within this circle 
would suit you as well as Compton-street ? — 
Yes ; it would not do to be far away. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

2317. You say with regard to Chapel-street, 
where you used to live, that there was no sani- 
tavy accommodation ? — No. 

2318. And the house was in a very bad state? 
— Yes; there were no water-closets in the houses 
at all ; they were right at the end of the 
houses. 

2319. Was there no inspection of the houses 
by the medical officer of the district?— I was 
there for seven years, and I never saw a medical 
officer in my place. 

2320. And you never saw a medical officer 
inspecting the houses ? — 1 saw him going once 


Mr. Francis Buxton — continued, 
down with the landlord, and he made him put on 
a waste-preventer, but ii was a sort of waste-pre- 
venter I would not like to see put on. 

2321. It was not in yourhouse? — lusedtohave 
to use the same water. There are two water-closets 
at the end of the yard, for the seven houses. We 
used to get our water from a pump at the other 
end of the street, against the church; there was a 
sort of a well sunk there. 

2322. And no improvement was made in the 
state of things during the seven years you were 
there ? — No ; I stripped the paper off the walls 
of one house, and they were ten coats thick. 
When the walls wanted repapering, they dabbed 
one piece of paper over the other. 

2323. You say that Compton-street, where you 
live at present, has always been in a bad state ? 
— No. 

2324. I understand you to say that it ought to 
be pulled down ? — No ; I never mentioned that. 

2325. You spoke of Chapel -place ? — Yes. 

2326. You say, if you went out to the suburbs 
you would lose your work? — Yes; I might as 
well go to America as go to the suburbs. 

2327. Even if you found a good house there? 
— A house would be no good to me, I want to 
keep to my trade. 

Mr. Torrens. 

2328. You work for yourself, as well as for 
others ?— -Yes. 

2329. You say that, in your opinion, provision 
ought to be made for the people ousted by demo- 
lition ? — Yes. 

2330. Is that the general opinion of men like 
yourself? — Yes, I believe it is ; it is a regular 
topic they talk about. They say, what shall 
wc do ? I hope they will build places for us to 
go into, before they turn us out. 

2331. Without bordering on anything political, 
are we to infer from that answer that there is a 
certain amount of dissatisfaction among intelli- 
gent artizans like yourself, that there is no 
provision made ? — Y es, that is their idea ; and 
they say the same as I do — they think it is not 
the money they require ; all the money in the 
world would not compensate a man who has been 
ousted from his house and home. 

2332. Is the general feeling of men like your- 
self, to keep the family together ?— Quite so. 

2333. Then you are opposed to any system, 
however good it may seem, that would break up 
a family ? — Most decidedly. 

2334. If you had good wages, living in the 
country, and getting up at six o’clock in the 
morning, and not returning till late at night, you 
would not consider that any compensation ?— I 
would not be happy any hour of the day. 

2335. You would be a money-getting machine, 
and not the father of a family? — Yes; we can 
produce men to you who can tell you that from 
Monday morning to Saturday night they do not 
see their children who are living in the suburbs. 

2336. You do not think that is good ? — I do 
not think it is ; the children do not have the cave 
they ought to have. 

2337. Does not separation of the bread-winner 
from the mother and children, tend greatly to 
bad habits ? — It does indeed. 

2338. If 
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27 March 1882.] Mr. Field. [ Continued. 


Mr. Torrens — continued. 

2338. If a man comes soaked through in the 
morning, and perishing with cold, is it not a 
temptation to him to do something to rally the 
circulation, before he begins his day’s work ? — 
Many hundreds now are led away through that, 
having a drop of rum and milk in the morning, if 
they get wet. 

2339- As to making provision as was proposed 
under Sir Richard Cross’s Act, for a district pulled 
down, is it the general notion amongst men like 

ourself that provision might be made gradually, 

it by bit, though it could not always be made 
suddenly? — Yes; that is my idea, and that is the 
idea of my fellow workmen in general that a block 
should be made sufficient to hold so many, and 
then that another block should be made at a little 
distance from it. 

2340. Then perhaps you would agree with me, 
if I put it in another way ; the block being made 
for so few, not so many ; if it is to be made for 
so many, for such a multitude as in the case 
of Wild-street, the difficulty is insuperable of 
putting up sufficient buildings before that multi- 
tude is displaced ? — Yes. 

2341. And if displaced would they ever be got 
together again ? — No ; they would not. 

2342. Is there not a great means of industry 
destroyed, when a great population living by 
each other is broken up and displaced ? — It is the 
ruin of them. 

2343. Their trades are ruined, and their in- 
dustry is extinguished? — Yes. 

2344. And their connection with one another, 
and their reliance upon one another, is broken? — All 
that reliance and confidence is gone and broken up. 

2345. Is it not true, os a matter of fact, that 
in cases of exigency and slack work, humble 
men who live by the labour of those under them, 
very much help each other, and prefer to keep 
each other rather than to see their neighbours 
pauperised? — Yes, they do; they tell one another 
of work, and speak for one another for jobs. 

* 2346. But if that connection is broken up and 
displaced, from the incidents of any demolitions 
or improvements, will that ever be reproduced 
in the same place? — No ; notthat fellow friendship. 

2347. Or the same continuity ? — No. 

2348. If, instead of pulling down a large dis- 
trict, with a view of its replacement, upon a 
better footing, the demolition were to go step by 
step, as under Miss Octavia Hill’s system, by re- 
placing the houses, house by house, and court by 
court, would not a great part of the evil be re- 
moved ? — Yes ; a great part. 

2349. The labourers would make an effort to 
provide, say for six months, for an overflow, where 
the overflow was only a court or an alley, but for 
a street it is impossible to ask them to doit, when 

•the overflow amounts to scores of houses? — Yes; 
it is impossible. 

2350. Therefore, I understand from you that, 
without the intelligent artizan class objecting in 
the least to the town being improved, they object 
to be the sole sufferers by that improvement ? — 
That is so. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

2351. What block of buildings did you speak 
•of when you said that eight out of ten were 

0.69. 


Mr. John Holland — continued, 
strangers to the neighbourhood ?— Wild-street 
and Drury-lane. 

2352. That block belongs to the Peabody trus- 
tees, does it not ? — I believe so. 

2353. You spoke of certain new blocks which 
were built up, inhabited by mostly strangers to 
the neighbourhood ? — Yes. 

2354. What were they? — Lincoln-court and 
Orange-court, Wild-street. 

2355. Who built them, the Peabody trustees ? 
— I think so. 

2356. Do you know whether any offer was 
made to the people in the neighbourhood to come 
into these houses after they were built ? — I do 
not know whether or not any offer was made to 
them, but before they were up they were very 
nearly taken. 

2357. Do you know that in the East of London 
an offer was made by the Peabody trustees to 
house the persons displaced upon the site, and 
that only 11 accepted it; you are not aware of 
that? — I am not aware of it, but I think it is the 
case here. There are a great many strangers ; I 
used to know a great number who used to live in 
Lincoln-court and Orange-court, being small 
dealers and market porters, and people who went 
out with a water-cress basket. I know them 
from being secretary of the club that they 
belonged to. 

2358. Why is it that they are strangers ; is it 
that the buildings are not suitable? — Those that 
are occupying it now get up nearer to their work, 
and they have been living in the suburbs. 

2359. The people living in the suburbs come 
into London ? — Yes, and they monopolise the 
rooms in the Peabody Buildings, to a certain 
extent, much more than they ought, and we are 
turned out. 

2360. Do you think that the Peabody Build- 
ings would be suitable to the persons who are 
turned out? — Yes, if they were erected on a 
different scale, the name they give it frightens 
them. The name frightens a labourer when he 
sees “ Artizans’ Dwellings.” He says, that will 
not suit me ; he is afraid to go ; there is a sort of 
intimidation upon them, they think it is too much 
above their position in life to live there. 

2363. Does he not go and inquire and see 
what they are like ? — The man cannot go and 
inquire ; he has to look after his bit of bread ; 
the wife goes and inquires, and she gets a form 
and fills it up. and there is this form to go through, 
about vaccination, and the children must not play 
on the stairs, and you must uae the copper on 
such a day, and the women meet with one and 
the other, and it ends in a drop of gin, and there 
is no room got that day ; and after you have 
made out your form, if it is not made exactly to 
the letter there is the form thrown into the waste 
paper basket.; that has been known. I could 
give cases of people who have gone through it. 

2362. As a matter of fact, the buildings are 
let as soon as they are put up ? — Before they are 
put up. 

2363. That shows that there are a number of 
people who like them? — Yes ; but they are not 
the poorer classes who are turned out ; they can- 
not hire the Workman’s Dwellings. 

K, 2364. Have 
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27 March 1882.] Mr. FIELD. [ Continued . 


Mr . John Hollond — continued. 

2364. Have you made up your mind us to 
whether aDy better schemes are necessary. When 
you take the whole of a street and say the houses 
arc unhealthy and that they ought to be cleared 
away ? — It is very necessary to have some im- 
provement. 

2365. But could not the houses be dealt 
with piece by piece instead of being destroyed 
altogether? — Yes; most decidedly. 

2366. Then it is not that the destruction of 
the houses is necessary, but that the sanitary 
condition is bad, and the sanitary condition 
should be improved ? — If the improvement takes 
place, it is not nece66ary to pull down all tire 
houses. If you like to pull down one house 
because it is in a very bad state, the other houses 
may stand ; it is not necessary to pull down the 
whole of the houses to cure the sanitary principle 
of a house. 

2367. Do you know any areas which have been 
dealt with under die Artizaus’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Acts ; have you seen the houses which 
have been pulled down before they have beeu 
pulled down ? — Yes, and have been in them. 

2368. Were they such as they might have been 
improved, and need not have been pulled down 1 
— That is the case in Lincoln-court and Drury- 
lane; if some of them were not pulled down they 
would fall down. There are no bannisters to the 
stairs. 

Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg. 

2369. You said that you objected to some of 
the rules, and to the application for rooms ; allow 
me to read to you, shortly, one form of applica- 
tion. I will go slowly, and perhaps you will 
tell me what you object to. “Name. Occupy 
tion. Weekly wages. Address. Number of 
rooms wauted. Whether married or single. 
Number of children residin g wi th parents. Ages 
of boys. Ages of girls. Whether vaccinated. 
Whether in receipt of parish relief. Do you 
agree to abide by the rules. Employer’s name 
and his address.” Now do you object to fill that 
form up? — Yes, to the whole of it. I would 
object to every particle of it If you published 
a bill in your window “ First floor to let,” and I 
came and gave you a honest reference, where I 
had been paying my way at the last house, and 
you go there and make inquiries, it matters not 
to you about vaccination and other things. Other 
people look after that. 

2370. You do not mind giving your name ? — 
No, I have to give my name. 

2371. It is the vaccination that you object to ? 
— And several other things besides. 

2372. This is one of the rules, “ Disorderly 
and intemperate tenants will receive immediate 
notice to leave.” You do not object to that ? — 
I should ask if it was a sober house if I went to 
live in any house. 

2373. You do not. seem to be fond of the 
Peabody Trust? — No. 

2374. You never lived in one of them? — No, 
I was bigoted against it from what other parties 
told me. 


Sir James M‘ Gar el- Hogg — continued. 

' 2375. You must have met curious characters 
about in this district ; you mentioned some lying 
drunk in the street? — Yes. 

2376. They were living in a very bad state • 
ou mentioned Little Chapel-place ; that is very 
ad and very insanitary ? — Yes, that is so. 

2377. Do you think it wise or not to remove 
dwellings of that character where the inhabitants’ 
health must suffer; do you think they ought to 
be left standing? — No, but that is not going to 
be touched. 

2378. No, but I take that as an example? — I 
speak of Lincoln-court, that has been demolished. 

2379. Do you think that that place ought to 
have been kept up? — No, not kept up, but I speak 
of compensation ; if there were suitable dwellings 
erected for those people to go into, uot com- 
pensating them with money, they would 
naturally have gone in, having no other place to 
go to. 

2380. But you will allow that before you can 
erect fresh buildings you must clear a certain 
space?— That is very correct. 

2381. Is it not necessary to make approaches 
and roads ? — I maintain that any builder could 
have erected half the Peabody Buildings which 
stand in Dury-lnne, and have left the teeth in, 
ready for the other portion of the brickwork, and 
so have accommodated them, in that way ; when 
you ore incommoding people, like that, you 
must make some provision. 

2382. Surely that place was always in a very 
bad insanitary state ; did not the medical officers 
condemn it all? — Yes, they have been there on 
several occasions, but I speak of Chapel-place, 
as regards the sanitary improvement. 

2383. I thought you lived there, and said you 
never saw a medical officer there in your life ? — 
Not Chapel-place, but in Lincoln-court they 
have been ; I never lived in Lincoln-court, I 
have been there to summons our men belonging 
to our society. 

2384. I gather that you have no objection 
whatever to these people being moved, if the 
Metropolitan Board of Works were able to show 
that they could find them places elsewhere to 
live in? — Yes, in the vicinity of where they are 
getting their living ; some get their living from 
their infancy up to old age, in and about the 
market. 

2385. And you think that if the Metropolitan 
Board of Works was able to say to a family, 
there is a comfortable house as good as you have 
now, and you will uot have to pay a penny more 
for it, it would be better, and you would not 
advocate these people getting any compensation 
whatever ? — None whatever. 

2386. Would you not give them something for 
the trouble of moving then- furniture ? — No, they 
would receive compensation in better dwellings, 
and cleaner ones. 

2387. That would satisfy you? — Yes. 

2388. And would satisfy the working classes? 
— Yes. 
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The Reverend John Rose 
Chairman. 

2389. Do ycu live at Lloyd House, Llovd 
Square? — Yes. 

2390. Will you tell tlie Committee where 
your cure is ? — Clerkenwell. 

2391. Is it the parish church? — Yes. 

2392. How long have you been in charge of 
Clerkenwell? — I have been in charge nearly 
seven years, and I was curate for seven years 
before that, so that I have been nearly 14 years 
at the parish church. 

2393. Have you been witness to a good deal 
of this demolition of houses that has taken place 
of late years ? — Yes. 

2394. Could you tell us in general terms what 
the effect of it has been as to overcrowding ? — 
The effect has been to drive the people who are 
turned out from these houses that have been 
pulled down into other streets of the parish, and 
to overcrowd them, and I may say that we have 
suffered more in that way from the pulling down 
in neighbouring parishes than in our own ; in 
St. Lukes and in Holborn a great many houses 
have been demolished, and the people have come 
into our parish. 

2395. Are you well acquainted with the habits 
and occupations of the people who live in 
Clerkenwell ? — I have lived amongst them, and 
worked amongst them every day for 14 years. 

239C. We will suppose that there was to be 
cither a great improvement scheme by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, or that some part 
of your paiish was condemned under these Acts, 
and a demolition took place ; in your opinion 
would it be wise or safe to leave the inhabitants 
to find their own dwellings where they could? — 
No ; I do not think it would be. 

2397. Do you think their occupations are such 
that they require to live near their place of 
work ? — V ery many of them, I know, are com- 
pelled to live somewhere in the neighbourhood. 

2398. What kind of people are they? — We 
have, of course, some costermongers and a good 
many market porters, and we have a great many 

eople who work in the watch and jewelry 
usiness, who have to go into their shops at 
certain hours in the morning, and work until 
late at night. 

2399. Would it do to allow some of them 
to go out if you could find suitable accommo- 
dation for them ? — I think it is a great evil to 
separate a family at all, but there are a good 
many who could go out, and a good many who 
do go out. 

2400. But you think it advisable that the head 
of the family should not be separated for the 
whole of the day from his family ? — I think so. 

2401. But some of the families might goto the 
suburbs, and find work there, and stay there 
altogether ?■ — Possibly they might 

2402. But some certainly not? — Certainly not 

2403. Have the rents risen in your district 
since the demolition has taken place ?— I should 
say the rente have risen 50 per cent, within the 
last 10 years. 

Mr. Cropper. 

2404. Have you ever been curate or clergy- 
man in a country place? — Yes, I have. 

0.69. 


, called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. Cropper — continued. 

2405. Have you found that the country la- 
bourers have to take their food and go out a 
distance to their work ? — Not to any very 
great distance. 

2406. Do they come home to their meals ? — 
Generally ; it was considered a misfortune if they 
could not do it. 

2407. Then in the place where you have been 
chiefly engaged in London, you find the people 
do come home to their meals? — Yes 

2408. And they live so near their work that 
they can do it ? — A good many of them do. 

2409. And they find it a great advantage ? — 
Yes. 

2410. Then your experience is that the people 
who live in your district have work in the dis- 
trict ? — In the district, or in the City, which is 
close by us. 

Sir Matthew Ridley. 

2411. Have you had any street improvement 3 
carried out, any large pulling down of property 
under the Artisans’ Dwellings Act or other 
Acts, in your district ?— No ; our pulling down 
has been for making the new road from east to 
west. 

2412. That involved the destruction of a cer- 
tain number of houses ? — Yes. 

2413. Were those very bad houses? — Some 
were very bad indeed. 

2414. In that case, what became of the popu- 
lation ; did they get crowded into the remaining 
portion ? — They get crowded into the streets ; 
where we used to have a man carrying on his 
business .and living with his family, he now 
simply has his workshop, and lets out the remain- 
ing rooms, and his family and himself go out into 
the suburbs. 

2415. Did the pulling down of these houses 
destroy any trades at all; did it remove any 
businesses? — No, I do not think it removed any 
businesses. 

2416. To your knowledge, has any parishioner 
with whom you are acquainted, tried living 
outside and coming into their work every day ?— 

I do not know many who have tried it ; the 
people that suffer the most severely are those who 
cannot afford to go out ; we have many who do 
not earn above 1 1. per week, and they could not 
possibly afford to go outside. 

2417. Would not the difference of house rent 
between the outside of London and the crowded 
streets of Clerkenwell, be amply sufficient for 
coming in by train or tram? — It possibly would, 
but there are other things to be considered besides. 
Where a man has small wages his wife can earn 
something to supplement his wages, and going 
out into the suburbs would break up the connec- 
tion, and she cannot get any work outside. 

2418. That would be an additional objection to 
the objection you feel to a man being taken from 
his meals with his family in the middle of the 
day ? — Yes. 

2419. Then upon the ground of health, yon 
say you have no experience of these men going 
out into the country ; you could not apeak to 
that? — No, I could not speak to that. 

R 2 2420. Would 
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Sir Matthew Ridley — continued. 

2420. Would tliere not be some saving in the 
doctor’s bill?— Clerken well is quite as healthy 
as the suburban parishes. 

Mr. Torrens. 

2421. Do you think the evils of overcrowding 
are solely those of ill health, or physical debase- 
ments ; do you think there are other evils 
connected with overcrowding? — Certainly. 

2422. What are they ? — It is hardly possible 
for people to live decently, as they are crowded 
together now, in some parts of the parish. 

2423. There they bring up their children? — 
Yes, they bring up a large family living in one 
or two rooms. 

2424. Have you observed that that demoralisa- 
tion has its effect upon the industrial capacity 
of the bread winner to maintain himself; does it 
deteriorate his industrial abilities when the 
family become demoralised and debased in that 
way ?— Of course it does. 

2425. Does it tend to habits of inebriety? — I 
think very often a working man goes to a public- 
house because he has not a decent home to stop 

2426. Have you found difficulty in your 
pastoral words in admonishing and directing the 
people, on account of the overcrowding and 
debased condition of their homes ? — I have found 
it very difficult to induce them to make any 
improvement in their living ; you hardly know 
what to tell them when a man and his wife and 
two or three children live in one room, such as 
I took you to when you came over to the 
district ; it is impossible for people to live 
decently at all. 

2427. When you and I went over ihe district 
for the purpose of laying certain statements 
before Parliament, we found there was a great 
migration of foreign population into Clerlcenwell? 
— We have had the Italian colony driven into 
us from Hare-street Hill, and that part of 
Holbom. 

2428. They arc chiefly single youths or men? 
— Chiefly people going about with ice barrows, 
and organs, and those sort of things. 

2429. What happens when they take refuge 
in Clerkenwell ; do they live together m 
excessive numbers ?— Often times a very large 
number of them occupy two or three rooms and 
they seem to live in common ; they are out the 
greater part of the day, from very early morning 
in the summer time, following their avocations, 
and they spend very few hours in their homes, 
or else I do not think they could possibly live. 

2430. The chief trade in Clei-kenwell is the 
watch and jewelry trade, is it not? — Yes. 

2431. That is chiefly a trade done by work- 
ing people in their own houses?— To a large 
extent, but a great many masters employ several 
men on their own premises ; they have workshops 
at the backs of their houses. 

2432. But the fitters and finishers, and many 
other branches of the trade, do work at home ? — 
Yes. 

2433. And they go for the materials of their 
work to the master, and return to their own 
homes, and finish it, and then they go back with 
it?— Yes. 

2434. Is that a trade which from your obser- 


Mr. Torrens — continud. 

vation could be carried on successfully, if the 
people were dispersed into distant regions ?— -I 
think the men employed in that business could 
live us well outside as in the parish. 

2435. Do you think that they would go ?— I 
think they would, and many do. 

2436. where do they go to ? — They live all 
round London. 

2437. Up to Holloway? — Y’es. 

2438. Their hours are not precise, they can 
come when they like?— They must do their 
work, but they work what hours they like. 

2439. Can you suggest any provision that 
would facilitate those who can live out of town 
being able to do so at a moderate cost for travel- 
ling to and fro ? — I cannot make any suggestion. 

2440. Is there any railway that comes near 
enough to Clerkenwell to be of use ?— The Great 
Northern runs to King’s Cross. 

2441. That is the only one ? — That is the only 
one that conies close by ; the Metropolitan line 
runs into ihe heart of the parish ; there is a 
station at Farringdon-street. 

2442. That takes you to the other parts of the 
town ? — Yes, the Great Northern runs to Far- 
ringdon-street. 

2443. Arc there any workmen’s trains on the 
same principle ns that of the Great Eastern line, 
promoted or maintained by the Great Northern 
Company ? — I do not know that there are. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

2444. Do you connect the rise of rents with 
the demolitions that have taken place in the 
neighbourhood? — I think so; the population of 
London increases, or at any rate the increased 
population increases the rent. 

2445. It is not solely due to these demolitions ? 
—No. 

2446. To some extent it has been met by some 
of the workmen going out into the suburbs? — 
Yes. 

2447. Has any counter movement taken place ; 
have they started from the country and come to 
live in the neighbourhood ? — I do not know that 
they have come from the country, but they have 
come from the parishes round about. 

2448. But you do not know of cases of men 
who tried living in the country coming back to 
live in town ? — No, I do not. 

Sir James M‘ Gar el- Hogg. 

2449. Did I gather from you that you objected 
to this improvement that was made in Clerken- 
well ?— No, I do not object to that improvement, 
but I object to the people being turned out and 
having no place to go to. 

2450. You have been 14 years, I think, giving 
spiritual administration, have you not? — Yes. 

_ 2451. In the course of that time did you ever 
visit a place, in days gone by, called Frying 
Pan-alloy?— Yes. 

2452. You know what it was called, it was 
called Little Hell? — Yes. 

2453. I believe it being called Little Hell, it 
was very much of that character, was it not ? — 
It was a very bad place indeed. 

2454. Referring to Bit-alley, Frying Pan-alley, 
and Rose-alley, ao you think it is a wise thing 
for the people to be left there in that state, or 

to 
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Sir James M c G arel-Hogg — continued 
to remove them elsewhere ? — Remove them else- 
where, certainly. 

2455. Instead of being left crowding round 
about you, is it not much better that these poor 
people should go into the country where they 
will get more room and fresh air than they could 
get crowded together in places like this ? — The 
class of people who lived in Bit-alley and Frying 
Pan-alley were for the most part costermongers, 
and I do not see bow they could live in the 
country, and follow their avocations and get a 
living ; and lienee they would not move out, but 
come and overcrowd us, and we ate already full 
enough. 

2456. But surely there are inspectors of nui- 
sances and officers appointed by the vestry to see 
that the houses are not overcrowded ? — We have 
houses that were built for one family ; an eight 
roomed Rouse, that was built for one family, will 
now have as many as six or seven families living 
in it without anything that will attract the 
inspector’s notice or attention; it is clear that it 
cannot be a good place for all these people to 
live in, and if they go on for a certain time living 
in it, you will have to repeat the same process in 
these streets as you nave in Bit-alley and 
Frying Pan-alley, and clear them away too. 

2457. You said a good number of people who 
were displaced could just as well live in the 
country as in the neighbourhood round about you 
as far as their trade went? — Many of those 
engaged in the watch trade could. 

2458. You were asked about trams ; there is a 
tramway in Clerkenwcll taking people very 
conveniently away ? — The Angel is close by, and 
the trams run in all directions from there. 

2459. That being the case they could come 
in to their work, and go out into the country in 
every direction ? — There is no question about the 
communication at all, but people who only earn 
low wages, like 1 l. a week, break up their old 
associations and they cannot get helped by their 
wives getting work, and practically they find it 
is not simply the question of rent and tramway 
fares, but they lose so much in other directions, 


Sir James M' Garel-Hogg — continued, 
that they cannot live out in the suburbs, and they 
do not. 

2460. Do you find that they go into the 
Peabody and other industrial dwellings ? — The 
industrial dwellings are always tilled in our 
parish ; we have not any Peabody Buildings, but 
wc are going to have some erected on Pear Tree- 
court. 

2461. They are dwellings of the same charac- 
ter, are they not? — They are always looking 
out for rooms, they have their names a long 
while on the books before they can get in. 

2462. Have you heard any objections made as 
to the regulations ? — Not by those living in them ; 
people make objections when they read the rules, 
but I always find that those in the dwellings 
themselves are perfectly content. 

Chairman- 

2463. And probably they are very glad of 
them ? — Yes, tney are’ very glad to have a place 
kept cleanly. 

Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg. 

2464. Then, practically, some of the people 
who are dispossessed go into the Industrial 
Dwellings, and others finding they are able to 
go by the tramways find dwellings out in the 
suburbs? — The only objection to the Industrial 
Dwellings at the present time is, that the rents 
are so very high that men who have families 
and small wages cannot afford to go into them. 

2465. A working man living in Richfield" 
street gave evidence that he paid 8 s. 6 d. for 
two rooms ; do you not think that he would 
make a very good change from paying 8 s. 6 d. 
to paying 3 s. or 4 s. to the Industrial Dwellings 
Company ? — He would : but if a man who has a 
family goes into the Industrial Dwellings, they 
will compel him to have a certain number of 
rooms ; they will not take a man with seven 
children into one or two rooms, and the more 
rooms he has the higher the rent he has to pay. 
It is better for him that he should have the 
rooms, but a man with 1 /. or 25 s. a week cannot 
afford to pay so much. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 
Mr. Cropper. 

•Sir Richard Cross. 
Viscount Emlyn. 

Mr. Hastings. 


Sir Henry Holland. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

Mr. Shaw Lei'evre. 

Sir James M‘Garel«Hogg. 
M r. Rankin. 

Sir Matthew Ridley. 

Mr. Torrens. 


The Right Honourable Sir RICHARD ASSHETON CROSS, in the Chair. 


Mr. Thomas Eckford Powell, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

2466. What are you? — A book-binder; I 
represent the Machine Rulers’ Society (Book- 
binders’ and Machine Rulers’ Consolidated Union, 
London Branch) as well. 

2467. Where do you live?— 18, Raymouth- 
road, Jamaica Level, S.E. 

2468. How long have you lived there ? — For 
12 years. 

2469. For whom do you work ; do you work 
for yourself, or for some firm ? — It may be right 
to state that I have left the trade for the last five 
years. I used to work in Westminster, for Mr. 
Bedford. 

2470. What kind of a house do you live in at 
the present moment? — The rental is 12s. a 
week. 

2471. How many rooms do you get for that? 
—Seven rooms and a scullery. I desire to make 
a statement in behalf of the Trades Council. 

2472. Just answer a few questions first. What 
we want to know is whether you think, when any 
number of these houses where the artisans and 
labourers at present live, are pulled down under 
Improvement Acts, or under the Artizans’ Dwell- 
ings Act, it is necessary that houses should be 
provided, to a certain extent, for the working 
men, or whether it would do to let them go out 
into the suburbs and find houses for themselves? 
— I think that houses should be provided to the 
fullest extent 

2473. Will you tell us why ? — Because I think 
that the inconvenience is very great to the work- 
men ; they go to the suburbs frequently, some- 
times from choice, and sometimes from compul- 
sion. 

2474. Will they not get better rooms in the 
suburbs ?— They may sometimes, but frequently 
the inconvenience more than counterbalances 
what advantage may arise. 

2475. What kind of inconvenience ! — Distance 
from their employment. 

2476. Cannot they get out by the workmen’s 
trains ? — They can sometimes, but not always. 

2477. Did you ever live in the suburbs your- 
self?— No. 

24;78. Do you know any men who do ?— I have 


Chairman — continued. 

had occasion to use workmen’s trains, but not 
from the suburbs. 

2479. Do you know any of your companions 
who live in the suburbs ? — Yes. 

2480. What account do they give of it? — The 
trains are inconvenient in time to suit many; 
they only suit a few. 

2481. Some of the people who are displaced 
might safely go out to * the suburbs?— They 
might. 

2482. And some could not? — Some would 
rather not. 

2483. Have you ever lived in any model 
lodging-houses ? — Never. 

2484. I suppose some of your friends have ? — 
Yes. 

2485. What account do they give of them ?— 
Somewhat various. 

2486. Have they any complaints to make ? — 
Several. 

2487. What kind of complaints do they make? 
— As the answers to these questions are em- 
bodied in a statement which I have, I should 
prefer to read the statement, if it is the same 
thing, to the Committee. 

2488. You have a statement which you wish 
to make to the Committee ? — Yes, 1 will tell you 
why I prefer to make the statement as a repre- 
sentative of the London Trades’ Council. The 
London Trades’ Council, for the purpose of 
placing the best information they could procure 
before the Committee, elected a special com- 
mittee of their own to collect the opinions of 
their fellow-workmen, together with their own 
experience, and condense them in a form that 
might meet with your acceptance ; we thought 
it might save time and misunderstanding if this 
condensed opinion of the Council were read to 
you. 

2489. How many trades are represented in 
the Council ? — Sixty-eight. 

2490. What are the trades? — I will hand in a 
list. ( The same was handed in.) 

2491. Will you be good enough to read the 
statement ? — “ Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings Improvement Act, 1875. A glance through 

this 
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Chairman — continued. 


Chairman — continued. 


this Act makes it impossible to believe that its 
spirit ancl intention are otherwise than good, 
and its provisions and conditions appear to be 
laid down with sufficient clearness and precision 
to be understood, by those at least who nave any 
desire to work in accordance with its spirit. 
But except upon an assumption that its provi- 
sions have been innocently, or wilfully, mis- 
understood, it would be difficult to find the 
causes, or the reasons which have combined to 
stultify its beneficial operation. The -destruction 
of dwellings which are unfit for human habita- 
tion, or the complete removal of the conditions 
which render them so unfit, and the erection of 
healthy and suitable dwellings in their stead, are 
its prevailing and ruling principles, but the im- 
portant question of “ unfitness ’’ would certainly 
appear to be liable to extreme elasticity of opin- 
ion, and would appear to vary in different areas, 
in some measure, with the different influences at 
work. Again, sanitary conditions and arrange- 
ments are constantly infringed, and the vital 
elements of light and air, and ventilation, are, 
for questionable reasons, but lightly regarded in 
ma ny existing houses which might not be 
deemed unfit for human habitation. But the 
condemnation of existing houses necessarily opens 
up the next important question of how best to 
provide suitable and healthy dwellings in their 
stead, and this problem is recognised as more 
difficult of solution than appeared at first sight. 
The block system of dwellings has not yet 
found favour with the great bulk of the working 
classes of London. A strong feeling of disap- 
pointment with most of the earlier examples, and 
of dislike to what has been called the barrack- 
like publicity or gregariousness of the system, 
and their barrack-like external appearance, has 
in wide measure developed into a deep and 
settled prejudice, which nas certainly not been 
without various and ample ground for its justifi- 
cation. The bare unpla3tered walls, the con- 
tracted rooms and windows, the painful monotony 
of the endless whitewash, unrelieved by even the 
most distant pretence of ornament, or of any- 
thing whatever to please the eye or mind, the 
cold, cheerless, uninviting appearance of the ap- 
proaches and staircases, together with the sense 
of irksome restraint through the conditions and 
regulations imposed in some of those early ex- 
amples of the system, have assisted largely to 
engender this feeling of hostility, and this pre- 
judice, which only a more enlightened and more 
appreciative policy and practice can hope to 
eradicate. Tne individual mechanic cannot be, 
and will not be, regarded as an unit of a regi- 
ment, or of an army, in so far at least as 
his home life is concerned ; his individual 
taste and desires must ever form important 
elements and factors in every scheme which seeks 
to elevate and improve, and to be of lasting bene- 
fit to his class, and to the nation ; of which the 
industrial classes form an exceedingly important 
proportion. The disappointment has been inten- 
sified when it has been found that after much 
parade, and great promise of relief to overcrowded 
and over-rented multitudes, driven from their 
homes for all manner of public and private rea- 
sons, and compelled to seek and find other homes 
0.69. 


at enhanced prices, the promised land has offered 
no relief at all except at still further enhanced 
rentals. It is quite true that endeavours have 
been made more recently, and with great success, 
to meet and to overcome the main causes of the 
existing dislike and prejudice against the system. 
The Dover Buildings, Old Kent-road ; the Hun- 
tingdon Buildings, Bethnal Green-road ; the Dar- 
win Buildings, and several blocks raised by the 
Industrial Dwellings Company, are probably 
amongst the most recent and best examples of 
how taste and convenience, and privacy of home, 
may be secured in the block system, in perhaps 
even greater degree than in the ordinary dwell- 
ings of the industrial classes. The same may be 
said of the large and imposing block of buildings 
now in course of construction on the site of the 
old Queen’s Bench Prison; but this latter example 
may serve as an illustration of how an otherwise 
handsome and desirable system of dwellings may 
be needlessly rendered uninviting by cheerless 
and repellent approaches (staircases) ; while the 
light and airy staircases of the Huntingdon Build- 
ings stand in marked and favourable contrast with 
the dark and cheerless staircases of the Victoria 
Buildings, Paul-street. But the one apparently 
insurmountable objection governs them all in 
greater or less degree. It is little use of the or- 
dinary artizan or labourer, or of the poor clerk, 
looking with longing eyes at the superior domes- 
tic advantages of some of these systems of dwell- 
ings professedly erected for his use, if these ad- 
vantages are placed beyond the reach of his purse. 
Regarding the block dwellings system as an un- 
avoidable necessity in the centres of industry in 
London, yet capable of being made very welcome 
to the working classes, it is essential that certain 
main conditions should be kept steadily in view. 
Generally speaking, convenient sites have been 
sought and found, out future blocks should he 
built in, or as near as possible to, centres oi in- 
dustry ; on, or as near as possible to, those sites, 
of which large numbers of the industrial classes 
have been dispossessed by public works or ira- 
• provements, and let at prices bearing a much 
gentler proportion to the earnings ot iutended 
occupiers than the artificial, forced-up, high-pres- 
sure prices at present existing in London. The 
proportion which the rent paid by the working 
classes of London bears to their earnings is 2<* 
per cent., calculating upon constant employment; 
when employment fails and earnings are curtailed, 
as is the case with tens of thousands of the work- 
ing classes year by year, the per-centage is of 
course largely increased. The rents demanded 
in the present block buildings, with the execu- 
tion of the dwellings raised by the Peabody 
Trustees, which approximate much more closely 
to an equitable standard of proportion, would re- 
present a proportion of 25 to 28 per cent of earn- 
ings calculated on the basis of constant employ- 
ment. It would appear a necessity that the State 
should acquire, compulsorily if necessary, land 
for the purposes of this Act. Strict care should 
be taken to exclude anything in the shape of fancy 
prices, the market value only being allowed, as 
though the land were not at all specially required. 
The greatest dispatch should be used in the 
clearing of the sites and construction of dwell- 
B 4 in g 3 > 
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Chairman — continued. 

ings, so that recuperation should follow as rapidly 
as possible. It has been observed that on pro- 
perty raised by Industrial Dwellings’ Companies 
the rateable value has enormously increased. It 
may reasonably be argued that upon land ac- 
quired for the purposes herein indicated, the 
rateable value of the property created for these 
purposes ought never to be in excess of the rate- 
able value o? the property demolished. The want 
of good and cheap accommodation for the very 
poor is an evil of great magnitude, and cries 
aloud for remedy. "Thousands of poor women, 
and men too, of the hawker or small coster- 
monger class, with and without young children, 
and earning not more than 10$. weekly, are 
compelled to pay 2 s. 6 d., 3 s., or 3 s. 6 d. for 
single rooms of the most miserable descrip- 
tion, or otherwise take refuge in cheap low 
lodging-houses, where inevitable contact with 
the dissolute and the vile surely and rapidly 
saps whatever degree of self-respect or re- 
spect for others previously existed. Mistakes 
in sanitary arrangements cause discomfort where- 
ever they exist, but in the block system the evils 
attendant upon an error in principle or construc- 
tion are intensified; and presumably experienced 
architects and sanitary engineers are occasionally 
uilty of errors which the veriest tyro might con- 
emn at first sight. Dust-shafts are sometimes 
constructed with the traps opening in the kitchens 
where the families chiefly live, and through each 
fault in the fitting or closing of the vertical cover 
of the opening issues a cloud of dust ou every 
occasion the dwellers above send their quota flyiug 
down the shaft. Others, again, with the openings 
on the stairs or corridors, badly fitted with wooden 
vertical slides, cover the stairs and corridors with 
a constant deposit of dust These are faults 
easily remedied ; and probably amongst the best 
in practical operation are those which we have 
seen in the Peabody Buildings in Southwark- 
street and Blackfriars-road. More serious con- 
sequences frequently occur through errors in the 
■construction or design, or through the culpable 
negligence of those in charge of the construction 
of drains and waste pipes ; and a small community 
may have to undergo slow poisoning for many 
months before a manifest and patent blunder, 
which the most elementary knowledge of sanitary 
science should have rendered impossible, can be 
remedied. The bedrooms generally are too small, 
11 feet by 71 feet being apparently considered 
sufficient space for sleeping accommodation in 
some large blocks, while a commodious kitchen 
does not yet appear to be recognised as a deside- 
ratum for families blessed with a prominent pro- 
portion of smaller branches. The great height, 
also, to which some of the buildings are carried is 
in itself an objection. It is a feature which tells 
severely upon the strength of those who are in- 
duced to occupy the highest floors by their com- 
paratively low rents. They should be assimilated 
as nearly as possible in this respect to the ordinary 
house, and the nearer they approach the require- 
ments here indicated, preserving the best features 
of the best present examples, the sooner will they 
find favour with the classes for whom they were 
intended. No permanent benefit, no benefit 
worthy of the name, can, however, be conferred, 


Chairman — continued. 

if advantage should be taken of the fact that they 
will rapidly fill, and rents raised upon the assump- 
tion that because the demand is greater than the 
supply the lettiug value should legitimately be 
raised. This should be taken as an indication 
only that increased supply is urgently needed, 
if benefit to the industrial classes in the shape of 
better and cheaper house accommodation is the 
object intended to be kept in view. The only 
restrictions which should be imposed, or which 
could be tolerated, should be strict sanitary regu- 
lations ; these should in all cases be enforced. In 
the endeavour to find suitable accommodation for 
the ever-increasing numbers of the working- 
classes, driven more and more away from their 
industrial centres by public and commercial enter- 
prises, and too often without any further recog- 
nition of their rights, or wants, or necessities, 
than a grim and arbitrary raising of their rent 
implies, the suggestion that houses should be 
built on an extensive scale in the suburbs has in 
very many quarters found ready acceptance ; and 
there can hardly be a doubt that a system of 
cottage homes substantially built, providing ade- 
quate and good accommodation, convenient to 
railway lines or other cheap conveyance, and at 
a rental compensating for the cost of travelling, 
extra cost of living, and inconvenience to the 
workman, resulting from distance from employ- 
ment, would be a desirable scheme, and, providing 
an equitable system of purchase could be engrafted 
on the terms of tenancy, would be a preferable 
alternative. An equitable system of purchase 
should be simple and easy, and should include a 
simple and just arrangement whereby a person, 
having already become part proprietor of the 
house he occupies, should, in times of depression 
and failure of wages, be enabled to rest without 
payment of rent, or with partial payment of rent 
tor any necessary length of time, governed by the 
value of his share in the ownership. Much may 
be said about leaving these matters to the legiti- 
mate efforts of private enterprise, but experience 
has shown that the health of the people cannot 
safely be longer left to the tender mercies of 
speculative jerry-builders and greedy rack- 
renting house-farmers ; and laudable, and neces- 
sary, and worthy of support as private enterprise 
undoubtedly is, it is more than time that some- 
thing were done to check that kind of enterprise 
which gives to the people coffin-homes, dooms its 
victims to lives of pain and broken health, 
fills the dispensnries and hospitals with endless 
cases of chest disease, compels grave-diggers to 
work overtime, and enhances the value of burial 
grounds on the pi ea of inordinate demand. The 
health of the people is at least of equal importance 
to the education of the people. The State has 
undertaken the care of the health of the mind and 
intellect of the people, and is using the very best 
and the most incorruptible means at its disposal 
to effect that end. The physical health ot the 
people is the physical health, nnd strength, and 
wealth of the nation, and the State should do 
something more effectual than hitherto to ensure 
that a healthy mind shall inhabit a healthy body.” 
There are some details which my friend Mr. 
Abrey will be better able to supply you with than 
I am. 

2492. You 
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Chairman— continued. 

2492. You talk of the extra cost of living in 
the suburbs; what do you mean by that? — The 
distance from the central markets and from the 
ordinaiy market places, unquestionably raises 
the price of almost every commodity in the small 
suburban districts. 

Sir James M 1 Garel-Hogg. 

2493. On behalf of the 68 trades, I want to 
know the way you think we ought to build cot- 
tage homes ? — By the State or by private enter- 
prize. We have shadowed out a scheme here; 
it is immaterial who takes the matter in hand 
first, or so long as the State makes necessary 
provision to arrange for the favourable transfer 
or acquisition of the land, aud takes care that 
the rents shall not be arbitrarily raised. 

2494. Do I understand you to think that the 
State should purchase property, either in London 
or outside of London, ior one class of the commu- 
nity and take care that their rents are lower than 
they ought to be, according to the usual scale of 

en’ts, for the express purpose of ben efiting one class 
of the community ? — W e think if any public works 
are authorised by which the dwellings of the poor are 
destroyed, the State is morally bound to provide 
others rather at cheaper, than at enhanced prices. 

2495. Do you think they ought to get them 
at a price less than the market price? — It 
depends upon what the market price is; the 
market price is now artificial. 

2496. Then you do think it ought to be less than 
the market price ?— Less than the present market 
price. Our contention is that the market price 
lias been raised through the demolition of houses. 

2497. You said that you thought the sites 
ought to be cleared quicker; how is that to be 
accomplished?— We say that no delay should 
occur in the clearing of sites, and the construc- 
tion of dwellings. 

2498. As far as you know, you have no reason 
to say that in any of these artizans’ schemes in 
London there has been delay ? — It is idle to say 
that we have not heard of cases where the sites 
have been too long cleared. 

2499. I suppose you know that it is necessary 
in taking possession of other people’s property, 
to go into inquiries about all the land, and to see 
what the claims are and compensate them pro- 
perly ? — Unquestionably. 

2500. If law takes a certain time, you have no 
objection to it, if carried out in a proper way ? — 
Sometimes the law takes too long. 

2501. We agree in that, but if the law exists 
in this way, we must act according to law ? — 
Alter the law, but until the law is altered, of 
course you must do so. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

2502. If you buy sites, and built houses upon 
them, and sold them below the market value, the 
loss between what you pay for the site, and what 
you sold it for, must fall upon the ratepayers, of 
whom the working classes are the greatest num- 
ber?— I will answer that question by an actual 
illustration. We have cited the rents of the 
Peabody Buildings as approaching nearer a 
more equitable proportion to the earnings than 
any other buildings at present existing. If 

0.69. 


Mr. John Hollond — continued, 
nothing can he done to make the rentals of the 
other buildings approximate the more equitable 
proportion, we may regard the question of 
improved dwellings for the poor as completely hope- 
less; if the same conditions are to exist always that 
have existed, that question is perfectly hopeless. 

2503. But the Penbody Trust is, of course, aeba- 
rity ?— -It may be so ; then the State must provide 
somethin^ else, when they demolish people’s homes. 

2504. Supposing you had a State charity, the 
loss roust fall upon the ratepayers, and the work- 
ing classes are those who would feel it first, being . 
the most numerous class ? — It would be generally 
spread ; the ratepayers benefit as a whole gene- 
rally by the demolition of houses. Regarding as 
I do, the re-constructing of dwellings as a moral 
obligation and an act of restitution, I cannot re- 
gard it as a charity at all. 

2505. But the actual loss is increased con- 
siderably ; the loss that falls upon the ratepayers 
is increased very largely in consequence. If you 
clear a very expensive site in the city, and use 
that site for comparatively non-remuncrative 
purposes, like that of building artizans’ dwellings, 
a heavy loss falls upon the ratepayers of the city ? 
— One of the very greatest parts of the objection 
is to fancy prices being charged, and compensa- 
tions paid which were not just or due, and which 
ought not to have been paid; and the difficulties 
on the part of benevolent and philanthropic 
gentlemen who have started the schemes, have 
been greatly enhanced by the fancy prices. 

2506. No evidence has been before us, show- 
ing that the loss can be largly reduced ; in some 
cases the expense may be reduced to some extent, 
but nothing like what would be sufficient to com- 
pensate the loss ? — We are aware if you take the 
market price as at present existing to be the true 
market price, then the loss must fall somewhere, 
but we say, that inasmuch as the houses of the 
working classes have been demolished for the 
benefit of the ratepayers, the ratepayers must 
bear part of the cost, whoever they may be. 

2507. You have another scheme, for cottage 
homes; of course, you contemplate those homes 
being in the country ? — In the suburbs. 

2508. How far in your view would the suburbs 
extend? — Any distance within 10 or 12 miles of 
Charing Cross, or of any given centre. 

2509. For that purpose it would be necessary 
to have a system ot workmen’s trains? — Yes. 

2510. But you think, I suppose, that there 
are a sufficient number of workmen amongst the 
working classes, who could live out in the 
suburbs, if there were convenient workmen’s 
trains? — If everything was made more con- 
venient then a larger number would go. 

2511. And it would be an immense advantage 
to the working classes themselves? — In some 
respects it would be an advantage, but it is not 
all an advantage. 

2512. But you think as it is impossible that 
the whole mass of the working classes should bo 
able to live in London, that it is a necessary part 
of the scheme that they should go into the 
country ? — A necessary aid. 

2513. Then, in your view, what is most neces- 
sary for their purpose is convenience of trains ? — 
That is one of the principal features; and one point 
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Mr. John Holland— continued, 
lias been forgotten in the question of trains. It 
has appeared hitherto that no one is regarded as a 
working man unless he starts to his employment 
at five or six o’clock in the morning ; that is as 
huge a mistake as ever was made. The bulk of 
the working men in London begin their work 
between six o’clock in the morning and nine. 
It is only the building trades and some of the 
out-door trades that begin as early as five or six 
o’clock in the morning ; the greater bulk of the 
legitimate working men begin work between six 
, o’clock and nine, and no provision is made forthem. 

2514. You think the workmen’s trains should 
at least begin at five o’clock ? — Yes. 

2515. And what time should they go back? — 
Any time after five o’clock in the afternoon, and 
up to eight o’clock, and they should not cost more 
than 1 s. a week. 

Mr. Rankin. 

2516. You spoke of some of the artizans who 
went by choice, when their houses were demo- 
lished, into the suburbs ; can you tell me what 
choice you had in your mind ? — The choice is a 
very mixed one in this regard ; some may go by 
choice without their houses being demolished. 

2517. You think that a certain number may 
go without their houses being demolished ; what 
proportion should you say that would be ? — It is 
impossible to give the proportion. 

2518. Would it be one-half? — No, I should say 
that half of them do not go. Under altered con- 
ditions, half might go; m fact, a long way from 
half. 

2519. Have you any knowledge as to the im- 
provement or otherwise of the health of those 
who have gone ? — Some have said so and others 
have not. Some have got into badly -built, and 
badly-drained, and badly-ventilated houses, and 
they have gone to worse instead of better ; others 
have been able to pay a higher rent and got 
better houses, and they tell me they are well pleased. 

2520. Do you know auy who, having gone and 
resided out in the suburbs, have returned by 
choice to town ? — I do. 

2521. Are there many instances ? — Not com- 
paratively many. There are not many that I 
know altogether, but out of those that I have 
known about half have returned. 

2522. Chiefly owing to what cause ? — Chiefly 
owing to the inconvenience of being away from 
their work, and the inconvenience to their wives 
for marketing, and so forth. 

2523. Is it owing to the expense ? — The in- 
convenience has been largely felt that the time 
occupied travelling to and fro cuts deeply into 
the time of the day. 

2524. Do you think, from your knowledge of 
the circumstances, that most working men would 
like to be the Owners of their own homes? — 
Most steady men certainly would. 

2525. Do any of your companions in trade 
join societies such as the Star Bowkett Society, 
enabling a man to buv his house out and ont? — 
Yes, many do; but tfiese societies are too slow 
in their operation to commend themselves to 
every one. 

2526. Has your trades council any scheme 
at all by which artizans and labourers could be- 


Mr. Rankin — continued, 
come owners of their houses ? — I cannot say that 
they have. 

2527. But would such a scheme be met with 
favour? — Unquestionably it would. 

2528. You spoke of 20 per cent, being the 
proportion of the payment in rent to the income 
of the labourers and artizans? — Yes. 

2529. Perhaps you are not aware that that is 
the usual proportion in London, throughout all 
grades of society ?— It may be so ; it is too high 
m some instances, and it is very easily paid in 
others. A man with 10,000/. a-year can pay 
2,000 and a man with 2,000 /. a-year can pay 
400 /. a-year with the greatest comfort, and leave 
plenty to live on ; but a man with 20 s. a week 
cannot so easily pay 4 s. 

2530. You also spoke of the unemployed at 
the present time ; can you tell me whether there 
are a great number of unemployed artizans and 
labourers in London at the present time? — There 
are not so many at the present time as I have 
seen ; there is still a great dearth of employment, 
but it is more amongst the unskilled class. 

2531. Are there more labourers and artizans 
in the country than are necessary for the employ- 
ment likely to arise?— I think there are more 
than arc necessary for any employment than has 
yet arisen ; there are more than are actually 
needed. 

Mr. Torrens. 

2532. Has that increase in the supply in the 
labour market arisen perceptibly from the in- 
draft from the country? — I have talked of a 
dearth of employment from year to year. 

2533. Does the dearth of employment increase 
from year to year? — There are times of depres- 
sion ; at other times there is very little dearth. 

2534. Is the dearth that does arise perceptibly 
owing in any degree to the indrafts from the 
country? — No, that is not the main cause- 

2535. Does it add to it perceptibly ? — It does 
add to it, but not that I have noticed in any par- 
ticular degree ; times of depression result from 
commercial depression. 

2536. "When you speak of the State providing 
the better habitations for those whom it dis- 
possessed, I presume you mean dwellings gene- 
rally ? — YVe are dealing at present with artizans’ 
and labourers’ dwellings. 

2537. I want you to explain what you mean 
by the liability consequent upon demolition; 
when you say the State, you mean, I presume, 
that when works for improvement for the whole 
town are made by a large authority such as the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, the whole town 
should be made to contribute towards the re- 
paration and compensation to the people dis- 
possessed ?— You may confine it within the town; 
I take a larger view of it, the same as many other 
questions oi public policy are taken. Some 
questions of rates are confined within the limits 
of the borough, and others are levied imperially. 
I should prefer to regard it ns an imperial ques- 
tion. 

2538. The difference is this, that the State 
generally, it may be argued, does not benefit 
perceptibly from the improved dwellings, but the 
whole of the town in which the dwellings are 

erected 
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Mr: Torrens — continued, 
erected does benefit?— My opinion is that 
wherever a town within a state is benefited, the 
state itself is benefited. 

2539. Then you transfer the charge from the 
locality to the State?— I cannot say that I intend 
to make a vital point of it ; it is perfectly im- 
material to me. Whichever in the opinion of the 
Committee would be the best would be accepted 
by us ; my own opinion is, that it is an imperial 
question, and a question of State policy. 

2540. And you anticipate that the burden 
would not be very great all round? — It would be 
lighter all round. 

2541. Whereas if the burden fell where hither- 
to it has been made to fall, in every case and by 
every Act of Parliament, that is, upon the 
locality, it is a perceptible burden ? — It is un- 
fair to make it fall upon the locality. 

Viscount Emlyn. 

2542. You spoke of the degrees of unfitness of 
the various areas that have been cleared; are 
there any areas which have been cleared which 
you think have been improperly cleared? — That 
observation is based cniefiy upon what I have 
seen of some of the areas that in my opinion 
should have been cleared, while they stood exist- 
ing for years a danger to the dwellers and to all 
around. 

2543. I gather that you think there are more 
areas in London that ought to have been cleared? 
— 1 have seen some that certainly, if the task 
rested with me, I would clear instantly. 

2544. Your remark did not apply to areas 
which you thought improperly cleared? — No. 

2545. You said that the artizans and labourers 
had been driven from their homes, for all man- 
ner of public and private reasons ; do you refer 
to any particular district? — No, I refer to the 
general question ; I do not refer to any particu- 
lar areas. 

2546. May I ask for what private reasons 
these people have been driven from their homes ? 
— Sometimes companies obtain powers to clear 
areas and demolish houses. 

2547. I gather from you that no areas have 
been so cleared but those it was necessary to 
clear ? — I cannot give a decided opinion upon 
that ; I have net the special knowledge. 

2548. You do not refer to any particular 
areas ? — No, but judging from what I have seen 
of areas at present existing, I should think the 
decision was slow of being arrived at that they 
were unfit for human habitation. 

Mr. Hastings. 

2549. I understood you to say that vou desired 
that this work of new dwellings for the working 
classes should be carried out by the State ; is 
that so ? — They should be assisted in some de- 
gree; I have not said that they should be earned 
out by the State. 

2550. You represent a very important body, 
and I am anxious to understand what their views 
are upon the matter. I understood you also to 
say (and I ask you more particularly upon that 
point) that you thought that any system that 
was carried out should prevent the raising of 
rents? — Arbitrarily, simply for the reason that 
. 0,69. 


Mr. Hastings — continued, 
they were much in demand ; we hold that to be 
the reason for building more. 

2551. What I am anxious to know is as to the 
mode of procedure that you wish to see adopted. 
Do you mean that the State, after it has cleared 
the ground and put up the buildings, should own 
the Duildinga ? — No ; the intention of the re- 
quirement in that address is more that the State 
should assist those who take the matter in hand; 
whether it is a public company or a philanthropic 
company that takes it up, or the Peabody Trust, 
the State should assist them by enabling them 
easily to acquire the land, which would be a 
safeguard against raising the rates, so as ulti- 
mately to enhance the rents. 

2552. Then you would still allow the houses 
to be in the hands of private enterprise? — I 
should be quite willing to do so, so long as they 
managed the job thoroughly. But what I wish 
the Committee to see is, that if the same condi- 
tions exist as heretofore, the question of better 
and cheaper houses may as well be given up as 
hopeless. 

2553. How is that to be done ; supposing they 
are left in the hands of private enterprise, how 
would. you prevent the raising of the rents? — I 
think it could be done by the gentlemen who 
have done these things before. The State has 
done such things in its history before. We have 
examples now how the rents are prevented from 
being raised, and how they have been forcibly 
reduced. I do not want to enter upon that sub- 
ject. 

2554. I want to know how far you do wish to 
see the interference of the State in this matter? 
— I think the workmen require protection. 

2555. Do I understand that you would have 
any system of management of these buildings on 
the part of the State ? — I should certainly advise 
supervision of some kind. 

2556. I largely agree with you ; but I want 
to know in what way you propose to carry out 
any system of supervision over buildings? — If 
they were leased by a private company, and the 
matters of conveyancing and the purchase of land, 
and so forth, made easy for them by some special 
enactment, or under an Act which dealt with the 
acquiring of land, then the company could have 
their own superintendent upon the buildings, who 
would take care of the sanitary arrangements of 
the dwellings ; that, I think, is a very desirable 
feature. 

2557. I am glad to hear you speak so strongly 
upon the subject of sanitary supervision ; is it 

our experience that working men do desire that, 

ysome extraneous means, their houses should be 
kept healthy ?— So long as their individual liberty 
is not interfered with, they are perfectly willing 
to see supervision exercised so that their dwell- 
ings shall be kept clean and tidy. 

Mr. Brodrick. 

2558. I rather understand you, from the last 
answer that you gave, to express a wish that cer- 
tain interference should take place by the State 
with regard to the houses ; in fact, that landlords 
should be compelled to put the houses in better 
order? — Yes, a better system of surveying ought 
certainly to be in existence than there now is. I 
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Mr. Broderick — continued, 
think that part of the surveyor’s work, as at 
present existing, appears to be a farce, or else 
many of the houses at present existing could not 
be in existence. 

2559. You made one suggestion which I want 
to ask a question about, that where property had 
been taken over by one of these building com- 
panies, and dwellings erected, the rating of that 
property should not exceed the rating of it before 
the buildings were erected? — That is simply given 
with a desire to try and find some method of 
assisting us out of the problem ; something must 
be devised, and that is only a suggestion. 

2560. You suggest that the difference between 
the rates should be put to the reduction of the 
rent between the old rate and the new rent? — 
That inasmuch as so much rate was collected 
upon the old property, it cannot impoverish the 
borough or parish if they receive the same rate 
as they have hitherto done ; but, instead of that, 
they double or treble, and even' quadruple, the 
rating value of the new property, consequently 
they are the greatest gamers by benevolent or 
philanthropic schemes ; they could not lose by 
sticking to the old rates, and they have no right 
to gain, in our opinion, upon a movement set on 
foot for this purpose. 

Mr. Bryce. 

2561. You suggest that 1 s. a week is the 
proper charge for workmen’s trains ; that would 
be 1 d. a journey, would it not?— Yes. 

2562. Is the difference between rents in the 
suburbs and rents in town not greater than l s. 
a week ? — In some cases it is. 

2563. In most cases, is it not so?— It depends 
in what part of the suburbs it is. 

2564. What part of the suburbs were you 
thinking of when you suggested 1 s. per week ? 
— 1 suggest 1 r. a week as an all-round scheme, 
which would meet the approbation of the dwel- 
lers, and of the railway companies. 

2565. Were you thinking of a uniform fare? — 
Yes, any distance within 1U or 12 miles at a uni- 
form fare ; my opinion is that it would pay the 
railway companies. 

2566. But in most places, towards the end of 
the 12-miles radius, the difference between the 
rents in the centre of London and the rents there 
would be much greater than 1 s. per week ? — 
Possibly ; but we must accept a basis. It is fur- 
ther to take a letter to Newcastle than to Fius- 
bury, but it costs 1 d. in each case. 

2567. Have you considered how much would 
be necessary to induce a workman to go into the 
suburbs ; they could afford in many cases to pay 


Mr. Bryce — continued. 

more than 1 s. per week for railway fares, if they 
got homes so much cheaper ? — Sometimes they 
might be able to pay it, but we look at the in- 
ducements and the benefits; if you make it the 
maximum you prevent those who most require it 
going at all. Some pay 2 s. a week now, but 
they complain of the charge. 

2568. But it depends upon what they pay for 
houserent? — A great deal depends upon that. 
We cannot guarantee rents at present. 

2569. Have you heard much said of the rules 
of the Peabody Dwellings, and other dwellings 
of that kind, lately built, as a cause preventing 
the working classes from using the dwellings to 
the extent that they otherwise would ? — At first 
they were irksome, but of late years they have 
been very much modified, and I hear very little 
complaint now. 

2570. You said something about workmen not 
objecting to anything that did not interfere with 
their individual liberty ; you would not think 
that the rules amount to an interference with 
their individual liberty, would you ? — So long as 
there was a rule that the place should be kept 
clean, it would be beneficial. 

2571. Do you know the rules of the Peabody 
Buildings ? — 1 have seen them, but they are not 
at present in my memory. 

2572. With regard to the suggestion that the 
State should interfere, I understood you that the 
ground for your claim for an interference by the 
State, applied to any existing disturbance that 
had been caused by clearing certain districts; 
and you suggest that as the only reason why the 
Slate should interfere, to provide better dwellings 
at lower rents ? — l was confining myself within 
the meaning of the Act ; I have a wider opinion 
of my own. 

2573. Did I understand you to mean that apart 
from the interference which has taken place in 
the dwellings of the lower classes in London, 
you would not be prepared, on behalf of those 
you represent, to propose any scheme of the 
kind ; do you put it merely upon the basis of the 
interference that has at present taken place ? — 
Inasmuch as it is this Act which we are dealing 
with at present, it is as far as we can go, but my 
own opinions take a wider range. 

2574. Speaking of those whom you represent, 
do you say that their view is that the State or 
municipality should go so far as to put the work- 
men in the same position in which they would 
have been if the clearances had not taken place ; 
that is to say, that they should provide as many 
dwellings sis had been cleared away ? — They 
ought to do that at least. 


Mr. TiiOsias Abrey, called in ; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

2575. You are a carpenter and joiner, I be- 
lieve, are you not ? — Yes. 

2576. Where do you live? — I live at 13, 
Bingcroft-street, Holloway. 

2577. How long have you lived there ? — Two 
years and six months. 

2578. Where did yon live before that? — King 


Chairman — continued. 

Ed ward-street, Liverpool-road, close to the Agr i- 
cultural Hall. 

2579. Have you come prepared to tell the Com- 
mittee anything on behalf of the Trades’ Council? 
— Yes, I have come to support the address which 
has been read. 

2580. Will you tell me, in the first iustance, 

your 
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Mr. Abrey. 


[ Continued. 


Chairman — continued. 

your opinion about sending these workmen who 
are displaced into the suburbs? — I think it is un- 
desirable to send them into the suburbs, if con- 
venient habitations can be erected on convenient 
sites, where the houses have been demolished. 

2581. Hu vo you anything to add to what the 
last witness said about the inconvenience of going 
into the suburbs? — It is very inconvenient. In 
the building trades, in many cases men have to get 
up at half-past four o’clock in the morning to 
catch the early trains to get into London at 20 
minutes to six ; they have to walk a mile or a 
mile and a-half to the place where they are 
engaged, aud that is a great hardship j and they 
have to do the same thing at night. 

2582. Is there anything else on that point which 
you wish to say? — As far as marketing is con- 
cerned, of course a great difference is felt there ; 
where the wives could go to the markets and get 
the ordinary supplies, it is cheaper than going to 
these small retail shops which are found to exist 
in the suburbs. 

2583. Have you known many workmen who 
have gone into the suburbs? — Yes, a <p:eat many 
in the building trades reside in the suburbs. 

2584. When they go there do they stay there, 
or do they come back? — In many cases they stay, 
but in some cases they return, owing to the un- 
favourable nature of the workmen’s trains. 

2585. If the trains were made right, would they 
stay in the suburbs?— Undoubtedly they would. 

2586. What recommendations would you make 
with regard to an alteration in the trains?— 1 
recommend that they should run at intervals from 
five o’clock to eight o’clock in the morning, and 
that they should be r.o more than Is a week, aud 
that should be made compulsory by the Govern- 
ment. 

2587. On all railways ?— On all railways ; and 
if the railways found it would not be remunera- 
tive to run them, and were to take objection 
against it on that ground, we think that the pas- 
senger duty on the trains should be abolished. 

2588. Have you any objection to the Peabody 
Buildings ?— Slot individually. 

2589. Is there any objection upon the part of 
the persons you represent here? — The persons 
whom I represent generally do not reside much 
in the Peabody Buildings, as they are forced 
into other block dwellings, such as the industrial 
dwellings, and others of that description. 

2590. What do you say about them ; have you 
any objection to them? — There is a block of 
dwellings called Huntingdon Dwellings in the 
Bethnal Green-road which we recommend as the 
most suitable we have seen. Many men live in 
them, and the give a better account of them; the 
rooms are commodious ; more so than others. In 
the industrial dwellings the ^bedrooms are too 
small by far, 10 feet long by 7 feet 6 inches wide 
is too small for a bedroom by 2 or 3 feet ; and in 
the Huntingdon Dwellings that defect is reme- 
died satisfactorily. 

2591. Have you anything which you wish to 
supplement to the statement made by the last 
witness ? — I have, relative to buildings erected in 
the suburbs by individual enterprise ; generally 
speaking, they are not properly surveyed during 
construction, and the construction is most faulty; 

0.69. 


Chairman — continued. 

for instance, the Building Acts iu many cases 
cannot be complied with, because the houses are 
60 very damp ; for instance, the proper concrete 
footing is often neglected, and the damp-proof 
course above it. 

2592. Are you speaking of places within the 
power of the Metropolitan Board of Works, or 
outside that power ? —Taking West Ham and 
Leyton, and those places, buildings are erected 
without proper care being taken that they shall 
be healthy habitations after they are erected. 

2593. Is that outside the area of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works? — I do not know. 

2594. The local authorities do not put the law 
in force ? — No, the houses erected are very ob- 
jectionable. 

2595. Have you anything else to supplement? 
— No ; wc should like to see surveyors appointed 
who would see the work properly carried out. 

2596. Yon would like to see the Buildings 
Acts much more stringently carried out in the 
suburbs? — Yes. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

2597. Do you attach great importance to cheap 
workmen’s trains? — Yes, I attach great import- 
ance to cheap workmen’s trains. 

2598. Do you live in the suburbs yourself? — 
No, I live at the bottom of the Liverpool-road. 

I do not require them myself. 

2599. But supposing that there were cheap 
workmen’s trains in all directions, do you think 
men who now live in the centre of the town 
would live in the suburbs ? — Many of them 
would still require to live in the centres, because 
they could not get away. Postmen, for instance, 
and market porters, and muny others employed 
in such occupations could not live in the suburbs. 

2600. Do you think a much greater number 
would live in the suburbs, especially in the western 
suburbs, if there were cheap trains?— I do. 

2601. Supposing a clearance is made of any 
particular district, and it was ascertained that a 
considerable number of the working people living 
in the district were employed at a distance, do 
you think that it would be necessary to provide 
accommodation fgr those, or would it be sufficient 
to provide accommodation only for those who, 
liviug in that district, did not work within that 
district? — I think sufficient accommodation ought 
to be provided where these houses are demolished 
upon these bites, for the people who have been 
evicted or ejected. 

2602. Supposing a certain proportion, say one- 
half or one-third, do not find employment in that 
district, but find employment at a distance from 
that district, do you think it is then necessary to 
provide house accommodation for that number ? 
— Yes, I think it would be highly essential that 
house accommodation should be provided. 

2603. Notwithstanding the fact that these par- 
ticular people are not employed in the district ? 
— In most cases where the houses are demolished, 
the peeple are employed in the district. 

2604. The evidence before this Committee is 
that in a great number of cases the men so dis- 
possessed are not employed in the district, but 
are employed at a distance ; supposing that were 
a fact, do you think that then it would be neces- 

s 3 5RL Y 
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Mr. Shaw Lefevre— continued. 

8ary to provide house accommodation for those 
people so dispossessed? — If that were the fact, it 
would not be necessary, because one-third of 
them could be provided for in the suburbs. 

Mr. Hastings. 

2605. We have had it in evidence from work- 
ing men here that there are objections to work- 
ing men’s trains, however cheap they may be, in 
this way, that a man who is employed in Lon- 
don, if he has his home near, goes home and takes 

. his dinner with his wife and family, and if he 
cannot do that, he must go to a cook shop or a 
public-house ; do you think, from your experi- 
ence, there is much in that objection ? — I do not 
think there is much objection taken to it, because 
so many of us have to do it; it is the natural 
custom. 

Mr. Rankin. 

2606. Can you tell the Committee whether, 
when the workmen go to live out in the euburbs. 
their wives find any employment there ? — I am 
not prepared to answer that question, but I should 
suggest that men who go out to live in the 
suburbs do not require tncir wives to find em- 
ployment; they see to their own domestic ar- 
rangements. 

2607. They are too well off?— They would 
not be too well off, but the wives would have 
sufficient to do to see to their own domestic ar- 
rangements, without seeking employment other- 
wise. 

2608. Supposing that the passenger duty could 
not be removed from the trains, as you suggest, 
would it be a fair arrangement that the locality 
should supplement the railway companies from 
the rates, a price sufficient to make the work- 
men’s trains pay? — That is a question that I 
have not thought out; I am not prepared to 
answer it. I have thought out in my own mind, 
as a satisfactory conclusion, that the railways 
should be compelled by the State to run these 
trains. 

2609. Even at a loss ? — I think that they 
ought to be compelled to run the trains, and that 
remuneration should be given to them by the 
State by taking oft' the dut/, and then they 
ought to be compelled to run them. 

2610. Have you any notion of the proportion 
of workmen whose houses are likely to be dis- 
turbed under these Acts?— No. 

2611. Do you think that it would be a large 
proportion or a small proportion of the workmen ? 
— I cannot say to what extent public works may 
go and be extended. 

2612. I speak as to the action of these parti- 

cular Acts of Parliament. You must remember 
that these Acts of Parliament are only put in 
force where the dwellings are in a very bad in- 
sanitary condition; is it your opinion that a large 
proportion of the workmen of London are at toe 
present time living in these dwellings which are 
in an insanitary condition?— Yes, there num- 

bers of houses in an insanitary condition, and a 
number which may not be termed uninhabitable, 
but the sanitary conditions of which are very bad 
indeed. 

2613. Do you think that to carry out these 


Mr. Rankin — continued. 

Acts properly, or so as to have any appreciable 
effect, a very large proportion of the workmen 
would have to be dispossessed and turned out of 
their houses ? — The evils existing in a number of 
houses might be altered by proper supervision 
and bv the law which is in existence being 
carried out, compelling owners of property to put 
them in, proper repair. 

2614. But I want your opinion as to the 
amount of demolition which would be required 
under these Acts of Parliament for the improve- 
ment of artizans' dwellings, supposing they were 
properly carried out according to the spirit and 
intent of the Acta ? — I have not sufficiently 
surveyed the areas to give a correct answer to 
that question. 

2615. Do you think that a proper money pay- 
ment to the person dispossessed would be satis- 
factory to them ? — I think a money payment in 
many cases would not answer the purpose. I do 
not think it is so much a question of money as it 
is of convenience. 

2616. Do you think that most of the artizans 
would prefer to own their own houses if they 
could do so upon any system of part payment ? — 
It is a prevailing feeling amongst all working 
men that I have come in contact with ; it is the. 
aspiration they have to become the owners of 
their own houses. 

2617. That is the general feeling you think? 
— Yes. 

2618. Do many of them take steps to carry 
out that intention? — A number of them do by 
joining existing building societies. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

2619. Are you working for yourself or are you 
working for a master?— 1 am employed by Mr. 
Grover the builder, in the New North-road. 

2620. When you were at Islington, were you 
still working for him ? — I am living there now. 

2621. I thought you had moved from Islington 
to Holloway ? — It is all in the parish of St Mary’s, 
Islington. 

2622. Is your work close at hand, or have you 
to move about? — At present it takes me about 
20 minutes to walk to my employment. 

2623. You walk to your employment I sup- 
pose ; you do not go by train ? — No. 

2624. Do you think that the early morning 
trains conveying workmen to their work do not 
run at a late enough hour, as we heard from the 
last witness? — l think they do not run late 
enough; there are so many men besides those 
belonging to the engineering and building trades 
who are not required to get. to their work before 
8 o’clock, and some not before half-past 8 ; for 
instance, warehousemen and people of that kind;, 
it comes hard upon them, having to pay full 
fares; and the engineering and building trades 
have an advantage over them. 

2625. You speak most of railway traffic and 
trains, but I suppose the tramways have been 
very useful also to working men ? — Upon the 
North London line, no trams run early enough 
for the engineering men or building men to get 
to work, they do not start till 20 minutes past 7. 

2626. They do not start early enough, and the 
trains do not run late enough ? — No. 

2627. You 
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Mr. Francis Buxton — continued. 

2627. You mentioned the Huntingdon Dwel- 
lings as being the most commodious; who do the 
Huntingdon Dwellings belong to ? — I cannot say 
authoritatively, but 1 am informed they belong 
to a gentleman of the name of Allen. 

2628. Do yon know how many families are 
accommodated in the dwellings ?— No; I do not 

2629. You say that the buildings in the 
suburbs, you think, are not properly inspected; 
have you any personal experience of the buildings 
in the suburbs ? — I have not had so much per- 
sonal experience as I have had personal com- 
plaints of the houses erected. 

2630. That they are damp ? — Yes ; they are 
very damp indeed. 

2631. And that the buildings are not sufficiently 
substantial ? — Yes ; and the material is generally 
bad, and the workmanship inferior, ana the ap- 
pliances of the most inferior kind; and they soon 
fail to answer the purposes for which they were 
placed in the houses. 

2632. What district do you speak of generally ? 
— Taking a general survey, where the speculative 
builders are at work without- the proper super- 
vision which we think ought to be used over ihem. 

Sir James M‘ Gar el- Hogg. 

2633. You work for Mr. Grover I think you 
said ? — Y es. 

2634. Is he a large contractor, or builder, or 
what V — Both. 

2635. Does he take contracts in different parts 
of London ? — Y es. 

2636. Then, I suppose, yon sometimes have 
to go from your home more than 20 minutes’ 
walk? — Sometimes I have to go as far as four 
miles to my work. 

2637. So that it is not necessary absolutely for 
all working men, even of your superior class, to 
live absolutely near their work? — It would be 
much better if they could be near their work. 
What I mean is this, that having to go some- 
times four miles to my work, if I were to be sent 
to do a job at Piccadilly, there would be no 
means of my getting there except by walking. 

2638. You would not think of changing your 
lodgings, I suppose?— No; not for that par- 
ticular job. 

Mr. Charles Hodson, 
Chairman. 

2649. You live at 69, Shaftesbury-street, 
Hoxton, I believe? — Yes. 

2650. What are you?--l am at the present 
time the messenger of the United States Legation, 
and have been such for the last four years, but 
for the previous 16 years I was a compositor in 
some of the largest offices in London, and I am 
at present secretary to a saving fund of working 
men and women ; I am also connected with other 
societies, in which I meet a good number of 
working men. 

2651. Have you beard the questions that have 
been put to the previous witnesses, as to how far 
it is wise to allow people to find their own dwell- 
ings in the country, or in the suburbs, when a 
demolition takes place, and how far it is necessary 
to provide accommodation for them in some shape 

0.69. 


Sir James M l Garel-Hogg — continued. 

2639. Your job may be anywhere ? — Yes. 

2640. And it is die same thing with many 
other working men like yourself, is it not, their 
job may be anywhere where their masters send 
them; is not that the case: — Yes; but there are 
many cases where the employment is more 
stationary than it is in the building trades. 

2641. I on may have to go to any part of the 
metropolis, though you live at Holloway? — 
Yes. 

2642. Supposing that in any improvement for 
the artizans or any other improvement, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works were able to show 
that they had provided equally good dwellings 
within a fair distance, would it suit you as well 
as having model lodging-houses erected, or not? — 
It would not suit me so well, as far as my opinion 
is concerned, as having houses erected on the 
demolished sites, or as near as possible to the 
demolished sites. 

2643. But if they were able to show you that 
there is a house within half a mile off, as com- 
fortable and as good as the one you leave, would 
not that be satisfactory and sufficient? — If such 
a thing could be. shown, I think it might meet 
the case. 

2644. Are you aware that there are a good 
number of houses vacant in the metropolis and 
the neighbourhood; we have had evidence that 
there are hundreds and thousands i — Yes ; there 
are always plenty of houses to let, but in many 
cases it is beyond the reach of workmen to hire 
them. 

2645. But I am talking of workmen’s houses, 
with tramways and trains; that would need your 
requirements, would it not ? — It would meet the 
requirements of those whose occupations were of 
a somewhat transitory character; but not those 
whose occupations were more stationary in the 
district. 

2646. It would meet the requirements of a 
certain portion of the working classes? — Yes. 

2647. I may take it, may I not, that at least 
half of the working classes might be accom- 
modated in that way ?— I would not say half. 

2648. You will allow that a considerable num- 
ber might be accommodated in that way? — 
Yes. 

called in ; and Examined. 

Chairman — continued. 

or form, in the centre of London ; what is your 
opinion upon that point? — Unlike the two previous 
witnesses, I have been an inmate of one of the 
blocks of industrial dwellings for seven years, and 
I have had considerable experience of them, and 
I am very much in favour of the plans for men 
with families livingin blocks of buildings for reasons 
which I may give at once. For one reason (quite 
in contradiction to the evidence of a witness that I 
read in the newspaper the other day), on account 
of the great privacy that the dwellers in the build- 
ings have. If I am compelled, as a working man, 
to live in a house in which three or four other 
families live, which is the case of a great many 
working men, especially in the centre of London, 
we all enter from a common door; we go up the 
common stairs, and pass each other’s doors, which 
s 4 ma 7 
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Chairman — continued. 

may be open, and there must be necessarily 
almost an intermingling of families ; but in the 
model dwellings there is no such thing : a man 
enters his own door, and no one enters the same 
door but himself, and he has the utmost privacy, 
and he may be a hermit, and no one to speak to 
him, or he speak to any one else ; and also in con- 
tradiction to the evidence which has been laid 
before the Committee, I may say, as to the great 
restrictions put upon the tenants in these houses, 
after living, as I say for over seven years in one 
of them, there is nothing but the most perfect 
liberty. The dwelling I lived in was in the Pal- 
merston Buildings, belonging to the Improved 
Industrial Dwellings Company. No one inter- 
fered with you so long as liberty did not descend 
to license ; there was no way in which the man 
or wife was interfered with, but in the whole 
time I was there, I knew hardly any cases in 
which the officers of the Company were called 
upon to interfere, and when they did interfere, it 
was in consequence of some man or woman not 
having seen to his or her proper share of keep- 
ing the passage clean, and it was always done in 
a very proper manner. 

2652. You say you approve of the system of 
model dwellings? — Yes, very much 60 . 

2653. Then how far would it be safe to let all 
these people go into the country, or suburbs, 
without providing some such building as these? 
— I know several cases in which people have left 
the buildings in which I lived, and I also know 

lenty of fellow-workmen in the offices in which. 

was employed who have tried going out to the 
suburbs, and they have been compelled to return 
to town again. 

2654. Will yon tell us why ? — One reason is 
the enhanced cost of living ; one man I 
worked with lived at Tottenham, he was com- 
pelled to return ; he said the price of butcher’s 
meat was at least 3 d. a pound more at Totten- 
ham than he could buy it for at the Meat Market ; 
I have a large family of 10 children, and to me, 
when I was a workman, it would have been 
impossible to have lived out with this en- 
hanced cost of living; there is another reason 
why I think workmen object to living in the 
country, and I have talked with a good many of 
them, they object to be thrust from their work 
in the City, and I think their reason would be 
this: a man has not only the railway fare of 
himself into town, to come to work in the morn- 
ing and returning at night, but if he has a family, 
he expects to find employment for them as they 
leave school ; he has not only the cost of the 
railway fare for himself, but for his children and 
his wife to come to a cheap market ; she cannot go 
to a shop in the suburbs and buy ; she has not a good 
market ; she cannot purchase the same things in 
the suburb as in London, therefore it entails the 
cost of conveyance to lown; I knew myself several 
cases in the buildings in which I lived from 
which respectable men went with their families 
into the suburbs, and who have had to return. 
There was eight or nine years ago a very great 
objection on the part of working men to go into 
these buildings, thinking they were going to be 
subjected to many restraints ; as my family in- 
creased, and I lived in apartments, it was im- 


Chairman — continued. 

possible for me to retain those I had, or to get 
others. A friend of mine, by force of circum- 
stances, was driven into the Palmerston Build- 
ings ; he liked them so much that he asked 
me to go and see them ; I went and saw 
them, and I saw that what appeared to be a 
bug-bear was really a great boon -, I liked them 
so much that at the first opportunity I became 
an inmate of them myself; a year and three 
months ago I left them, and took a house for my- 
self ; my position was improved, and I was able 
to take a house ; there was one principal reason 
why I gave up living in the buildings, and that 
was this, that there wa3 no provision made in 
the erection of these buildings for some play- 
ground for the children ; and I do hope this 
Committee will, if they have any means of doing 
so, bear this in mind in their Report; it is a 
most important point; with regard to the build- 
ings I was in, there was no play-ground for the 
children of any kind whatever; the only play- 
ground which the children couid have was the 
street; and, therefore, it entailed taking them 
away, which we eould d > for the sum of 2 d., 
right to Finsbury Park : I think myself there is 
the means, even with the same cost of site, for 
the building to be utilised and a playground 
made for little children ; they are flat roofs, and 
with a high parapet they might utilise the voofs. 

2655. In many of them they do? — Not in 
those in which I lived. That was what caused 
me to give up living there. 

2656. You were a compositor; could you, fol- 
lowing your business and trade as a compositor, 
have gone out into the country? — It was impos- 
sible ; I was employed at a Parliamentary house, 
the firm of Messrs. Harrison & Sons, St. Mar- 
tin’s- lane, and during the Parliamentary Session 
we are at work at hours varying from 10 at night 
to 11 and 12 the next day. 

Mr. Torrens. 

2657. You said you were secretary or manager 
of a savings fund ? — Yes. 

2658. For what purpose especially is the fund 

intended, to purchase dsvellings, or merely to 
encourage habits of thrift? — I can give a short 
history of the fund, which is a very remarkable 
one ; some men gave over drinking beer 

2659. What was the date ? — It was some five 
years ago. 

2660. How many were there at the beginning ? 
— The number could be counted on my five 
fingers; that was in 1877 ; their first weekly 
saving was 1 1 . ; they saved this so that at the 
end of the year they might make some use of the 
money ; in the first year wc saved 125 l.\ in the 
next year we saved 240 1. odd ; the next year we 
saved 400 1. odd ; the next year we saved 700 7. ; 
last year we saved 968 7. ; and this year we shall 
save something like 1,400 L 

Chairman. 

2661. How many has your society increased 
to now ? — I believe we have now in the society 
432 members. The men find they can save much , 
better there than in the Post Office Savings 
Bank; but the great bulk of the money they 
save goes into tne Post Office Savings Bank; 

but 
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Chairman — continued. 

but now Mr. Blashill, the churchwarden of St. 
Matthew’s, City-road, has some scheme which he 
is going to propound, by which he thinks that 
the savings of the men could be utilised in 
building such blocks of buildings as the present, 
because a great many men know the benefit of 
them ; in fact, in the neighbourhood in which I 
live, there is a long list of applicants waiting to 
take their turn to get into them. 

Mr. Torrens. 

2662. As yet you have not appropriated your 
savings ? — As yet we have not appropriated our 
savings, but I hope that means will be taken of 
doing so. 

2663. With a view to better dwellings ? — To 
the utilising of these savings ; to the purchasing 
property or in some measure paying our rent ; 
in short, something like the scheme of a building 
society, only it would be a scheme we could 
commence at once. 

2664. Do you know any instance of a similar 
society that has applied its savings to dwellings? 
— I do not, but I remember a long time before I 
had any money to invest, the Improved Indus- 
trial Dwellings Company sent round a scheme 
by which it would have been virtually the same 
thing. The tenants were allowed special privi- 
leges in taking shares in the Industrial Dwellings 
Company ; there was to be no transfer fee ; and 
if I was a tenant of a building, I should try to 
make myself virtually my own landlord by taking 
shares in the Improved Dwellings Company to 
the extent that would pay my rent. 

2665. Then a working man who was thnfty 
would belong to a joint stock concern? — Yes, 
and be his own landlord. 

2666. How many have availed themselves of 
that opportunity? — I do not know of any one. 

2667- Are you a member of a building society ? 
— No, I am not a member of a building society. 

2668. Are you able to state whether any pro- 
portion of those who live by wage labour in 
London could afford, without great sacrifice, to 
live in the suburbs ? — I cannot say that any could 
without a sacrifice go to live in the suburbs. 
The only cases that I know of that left the 
Buildings returned on account of the immense 
cost of necessaries and travelling. There are 
plenty of trades that could not go to live in the 
suburbs ; for instance, few compositors could do it. 

2669. But many persons who live by weekly 
wages in the condition of clerks and others could 
afford to live there, and pay too? — It may be. 

2670. If the minority are provided with the 
means of living comfortably out of town, does 
not the space that, they vacate in the town im- 
prove the condition of those who are obliged to 
remain ? — I cannot say ; that is a question more 
for an engineer than myself; I am afraid I could 
not answer that question. 

2671. Generally speaking, your evidence is 
that provision must he maae where demolition 
takes place, by which you are not to be subjected 
to great hardships? — No doubt. 

2672. Have you ever considered on whom the 
charge should fall ; upon the locality, the parish, 
or the town at large, or the whole community, of 
making this reparation? — That I cannot give an 
answer to. 

0.69. 


Mr. Torrens — continued. 

2673. You are not prepared to state the views 
of your society upon that subject ? — No, but I 
should say that I cannot think that the views 
enunciated by the previous witness are very 
sound views, because I can see that in some way 
or other the cost would come back on me, or on 
the body of the ratepayers, who are the working 
classes, to a groat extent; it is certainly not 
sound. I should imagine that the London Trades 
Council would object to such views as have been 
promulgated in their name. 

2674. That we will not go into, but your 
opinion is rather contrary to what some witnesses 
have stated to-day ? — Yes. 

2675. If the reparation is to be made where 
demolition takes place, have you any distinct 
idea how that may be done without loss to 
the community? — I do not see that; it has 
always been to me something most unaccount- 
able. Sir Sydney Waterlow’s investment has been 
called five per cent, philanthropy ; there is no 
philanthropy about it, it is paying five per cent, 
with a handsome reserve fund. I cannot see how, 
with these buildings having lots of applicants 
waiting to come in, that opposite to these very 
buildings there should be a row of hovels just 
one storey above the kitchens. I should like 
to see power given to the State by which these 
hovels could be demolished, and such buildings as 
l lived in erected in their stead. 

2676. But practically you know by observa- 
tion that the hovels remain : that they are not 
voluntarily improved, and that better buildings 
are not erected? — Yes, it has always been a 
great surprise to me. 

2677. Are you not aware that there is an in- 
supcrable difficulty in the way of such a change 
as you desire, in the impossibility of compelling 
persons, without legal enactments, to surrender 
the sites ; that the property belongs to a great 
number of persons who cannot be got without 
compulsion to surrender it to some public author- 
ity ? — I have always been under the impression, 
since I have been able to think about it, that the 
State ought to have the power of clearing these 
sites and facilitating the erection upon them of 
suitable dwellings. 

2678. It ought to he given to some public 
authority, do you think ? — 1 think it ought to be 
rriven to some public authority, to compel private 
individuals to surrender insanitary sites. 

2679. The State would not give that power to 
private individuals, but the State has given power 
in the Act of 1868, and in the Act of 1875, to 
public authorities to take it by compulsion, and to 
compensate ? — I think that that principle ought to 
be extended,in the interests of the working classes. 

2680. Have you observed what takes place 
when great demolitions have taken place, either 
under Sir Richard Cross’s Act, or under mine, 
in the way of inconvenience to people who have 
been disposeed ? — I have not observed it. No case 
of inconvenience has come under my observation. 

2681. You have not heard what has been done 
then in Golden-lane, which is not far from you ? 
— No I have not. 

26S2. Is it your opinion that numerous dis- 
possession inevitably work hardships to the people, 
by dislocating their general occupations, and by 
compelling them to seek homes at a distance? — 

X I can 
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Mr. Torrens — continued. 


Mr. Rankin — continued. 


I can imagine that it must entail some amount of 
inconvenience and expense to those dispossessed, 
and in a great many cases the men who live in 
the locality work in the locality. I know in 
Clerkenwell in the working men’s club, of which 
I am secretary, some of the men arc watchmakers 
and diamond setters, and that class of men who 
work in the locality. 

2683. If they were dispossessed by new works 
to-morrow in Clerkenwell, what would they do ? 
— They would still have to live somewhere about 
their work. 

2684. To overcrowd the neighbouring locali- 
ties?— Yes; they could not go away from their 
work. A man gets a diamond ring to set or to 
mend, or watch jobbing to do, which takes a 
short time, and as soon as it is finished it is taken 
into the warehouse from which it is given out. 
It is almost impossible that they can do otherwise 
than live on the spot in which they are employed. 

2685. You arc probably aware that the plan is 
already matured, and may this year be executed, 
of making a new street from Holborn Town 
Hall, through Clerkenwell, up to the Angel? — 
I have heard something of it 

2686. If that street be executed, it will neces- 
sarily entail the dispossession of a great number 
of working people ? — Yes, decidedly. 

2687. The locality is very full at present, is it 
not? — Yes, undoubtedly ; Mr. Evans can tell 
you better than I can about that 

2687. * Do you think that where any large 
improvement plan is contemplated, entailing the 
necessity of extensive demolitions of houses occu- 

ied by the working classes, provision ought to 

e made simultaneously, or from time to time, for 
those who are dispossessed, and not that the 
whole district should be laid bare at once, and 
the people left to find houses for themselves? — 
I think it should certainly be done piecemeal. 

2688. Will you explain what you mean by 
■piecemeal? — I should think this inconvenience, 
for inconvenience there must necessarily be, 
would be very much intensified the greater the 
area over which it extended. 

2689. For example, in a large street in the 
centre of a town ? — If a road a mile long were 
to be cut through a crowded neighbourhood, and 
the inhabitants along that road were people whose 
employment led them to live there, if you 
cleared the whole mile at once the evil would be 
very much more intensified than if you were to 
take a fourth of it, at four different periods, and 
clear and erect as you went along. 

2690. Have you ever heard any complaint or 
discontent expressed by men of your own class as 
to the want of provision being made promptly for 
those dispossessed? — I have heard great com- 
plaints, but I cannot specify any particular 
complaint. 

Mr. Rankin. 


lating to bad houses, which require to be de- 
molished in consequence of their insanitary con- 
dition ; do men of your stamp very often live in 
such houses ? — I should not trunk, as a class, that 
they do. 

2692. In point of fact, it is a very different 
class altogether? — The houses I have in my eve 
are occupied by men and families of a different 
stamp to my own ; the lower working class. 

2693. Have you known any persons who have 
been dispossessed of those houses through the 
operation of the Artizans’ Dwellings Act? — 
None personally. 

2694. Then you do not know personally what 
their complaints or feelings may be upon the 
matter ?— I do not. 

2695. You do not know whether a money 
payment upon dispossession will satisfy them ? — 
Yes; I imagine that a money payment on dis- 
possession would satisfy them ; but I should 
imagine also that the evil would be still present, 
and that if they were dispossessed and no means 
found of housing them, that that would merely 
make more over-crowding in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

2696. You spoke of the accommodation of the 
Palmerston Buddings, have you any knowledge of 
a different class of building such as you spoke of, 
known as “barracks”? — I believe that since the 
Palmerston Building was erected, which was 
almost one of the earliest blocks of buildings for 
the improvement of dwellings, the comforts and 
sanitary arrangements have been improved. 

2697. Aro you speaking of a class of build- 
ings to accommodate much poorer persons than 

ourself and men of your stamp ? — I do not 

now any great buildings except the ones in 
which I resided ; I cannot speak of any other 
buildings. 

2698. Do you think it would be desirable that 
they should be erected ? — If they have the same 
conveniences without the same ornamentation, I 
think it would be very desirable for any class. 

2699. Do you think the people dispossessed from 
these very insanitary houses, coming under these 
Acts of Parliament, would take advantage of 
these buildings and live in them ? — I do not see 
why they should not. From what I understand 
the rents of these poor squalid houses are even 
higher than what are paid for admirable dwell- 
ings ; necessarily they would like them better if 
they paid less rents for them, and had better 
conveniences ; they must like them better. 

2700. You speak of being secretary to a Saving 
Fund Society r — Yes. 

2701. From your knowledge, are there many 
of the working men in your class, who are put- 
ting by in saving societies for the sake of build- 
ing? — I do not know any; but this scheme 
which is being propounded, I have no doubt will 
lead some of them to invest in building. 

2702. You have never heard of the Starr- 


2691. Do you think it very often occurs that Bowkett Societies? — I have, 
men of your class, in the receipt of good wages, 2703. Do many men in your class of life be- 
are dispossessed of these houses ; I am speaking long to them? — Yes ; a good many compositors 
new, of course, of the Ariizans’ and Labourers’ belong to those societies. 

Dwellings Acts, not of the Street Improvements 

Acts, because that possibly might require some Mr. Bryce. 

good bouses as well as bad ; I refer to Acts re- 2704. I understand you to say that the cost of 

living 
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Mr. Hodson. 


[' Continued . 


Mr. Bryce — continued. 

living was a great deal heavier in Tottenham 
than in the centre of London? — Yes. 

2705. With the enhanced cost of living greater 
than the lower cost of rent, 1ms a man to pay 
more for his dearer living than he gains by the 
additional cheapness of rent? — The man whom I 
had in my mind’s eye, who specially complained 
of it, said, that the enhanced cost of living was 
very much more than the decreased rent; he was 
a prud ent, careful man, and he made himself a 
sort of light porter, and bought his things in 
London, and took them down to Tottenham. 

2706. Are you speaking of only one individual 
case ? — Yes, but I have heard complaints from 
workmen living in the suburbs, and they say it 
is more costly. 

2707. You talked of turning the roofs of the 
houses into playgrounds for the children ; is not 
it the fact that the flat roofs are used for drying 
clothes? — Yes, but a portion could be used for 
that purpose, and no doubt a portion could be 
used for recreation for the children. That was a 
very great blot, in my estimation, upon those 
buildings in which I lived. 

2708. In the buildings you speak of, was there 
anything in the nature of a lending library or 
reading rooms connected with them? — Nothing 
of the kind. 

2709. Has it ever occurred to you that one or 
two rooms on the ground floor might he used as 
a reading room for the inhabitants of the build- 
ing ? — My experience of that is not a vei'y favour- 
able one, even if it was there ; for in the work- 
men’s club, of which I am secretary, we have at 
the present time a lending library, and we are 
very glad to lend books io the members, and 
they have the evening papers, and that kind of 
thing ; but they are men who work at sedentary 
occupations, and who do not, after they have 
finished watch-making, or even picking up type, 
want to read anything further during the day ; 
they want a club where they can smoke a pipe, 
or have a game of billiards, or chess, or whist. 

2710. I asked you the question, because the 
plan of having the reading room has been found 
very successful in artizans’ dwellings in some 

S arts of America, where thev have been intro- 
uced, and I thought you might have had similar 
experience here, but you have had no such ex- 
perience ? — I have no experience of that, except 
the fact of the provision we have made for read- 
ing ; and that the books are on the shelves, and 
are rarely used. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

2711. What model dwellings did you live in; 
the Peabody Buildings ? — The Improved In- 
dustrial Dwellings Company. 

2712. You are no longer living in them? — 
I am no longer living in them. 

2713. Would you go back to them if you 
could? — I would not, because I have a garden 
in which my children can play. 

2714. In Hoxton? — Yes. 

2715. When did you first go into the model 
dwellings ? — A little over eight years ago, and 
I stayed. in them seven years. 

2716. Can you tell us what you were earning 
then per week? — I suppose I was earning about 
44 s. a week, on the average. 

0.69. 


Mr. Francis Buxton — continued. 

2717. Some of the model dwellings have a 
restriction against admitting any one who is 
earning such wages as that?— None of the im- 

? roved industrial dwellings have, that I know of. 

was not taken in in charily ; it is only the Pea- 
body Buildings into which the question of charity 
enters. I was paying 5 per cent., and helping 
to establish a good reserve fund for the people 
who let me my apartments. 

2718. In those dwellings you did not find 
that the restrictions were irksome? — Not in the 
least. 

2719. Did they allow you to sub-let? — I did 
not want to sub-let, unfortunately ; I have too 
many in my family to do that. 

27 20. W ere not there restrictions as to cleaning 
the stairs outside your room ? — Yes, which were 
not irksome ; they were propel', and all the people 
fell into them as a matter of course ; it was not 
and should not be irksome. 

2721. Were not there restrictions as to the 
hour you should come in in the evening? — No ; 
I was a compositor, and I went in at every hour 
of the clock, day and night 

2722. And you found the privacy and quiet 
was very acceptable ? — Very acceptable indeed. 

2723. Would not it have been the case that 
some of the lodgers might have complained very 
much if you had a children’s playground under- 
neath the windows? — We hail no playground. 

2724. But you say you wished that you had 
had ? — Yes, that was a great blot; that was one 
reason why I was always looking out for a house. 

2725. Would not the other tenants in a house 
complain very much of the noise the children 
made in the playground ? — Not if it was at the 
top of the house ; if it were nowhere else I 
imagine it could be there, but if it were in the 
basement of the house, I do not see that there 
could be any more objection than to living next 
door to a board school ; it may not he pleasant, 
but if you hear a lot of children playing, and you 
know some of your own are assisting to kick up 
the uproar, you can put up with it. 


Sir James M‘Garel-Iiogg. 

2726. You live in Shaftesbury-street, Hoxton? 
—Yes. 

2727. How far is that from your work ? — It is 
about three-quarters of an hour’s walk. 

2728. Do not you find that inconvenient? — I 
mostly ride. 

2729. There are omnibuses and trains that 
you can go by? — Yes, I can get from Shaftes- 
bury-street, Hoxton, to the bottom of Parliament- 
street for 4 d. 

2730. Have you observed in Shaftesbury- 
street, whether there were any vacant dwellings 
for people ? — A house is never empty for more 
than 10 minutes. 

2731. Are there not some vacanthouses there? 
— No, they are only unoccupied for a few minutes. 

2732. The locality is very much sought after? 
— I do not know of vacant houses for the work- 
ing classes in London ; I do not see them ; if there 
is a vacant house, there is a good reason why it 
is vacant ; there are bad drains, or there has been 
fever in the house, or the landlord is rack-rent- 
ing it. 

2733. Are the houses usually occupied by one 

T 2 or 
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Sir James M‘ Garel-IIogg — continued, 
or more families ? — The houses are sometimes 
occupied by two or three families. 

2734. Is not Hoxton practically almost on the 
verge of a suburb of London ? — No, it is a very 
short distance from the City-road. 

2735. But there is country close by, is there 
not ?— No, not for a long way. 

2736. Can you get out in the country by a 
quarter of an hour’s walk ? — By 20 minutes’ walk, 
or something like that. 

2737. So that you do not represent people 
living in the centre of London? — The neighbour- 
hood" I live in is thickly populated by working 
men. 

2738. If any public body had an improvement 
to make, and they were able to show any com- 
petent authority that houses were to be given to 
artizans as good as those they were dispossessed of, 
would you have any objection to that ; would you 
think it would be fair? — Yes; I think it would 
be perfectly fair. 

2739. Then you would not think it necessary 
for a public authority to have to erect houses, if 
there were vacant houses within a reasonable 
distance?— I should like to know the reasons of 
the vacancies, because I know a lot of men in the 
same position as myself who would be glad to 
get a house, and would take it to-morrow if 
vacant ; but as to these houses that are to let, 
there is some good reason why they are not 
taken ; there may be some very expensive fit- 
tings that a man docs not want to take, or the 
drains may be bad, or there may be a floor-cloth 
manufactory close by, or something of that sort. 
‘Within a circuit including Hoxton, you may 
safely say that there are no houses to let that are 
advantageous for a working man to take ; none. 

2740. We have it in evidence that there are 


Sir James M' Gar el Hogg — continued, 
many thousands ? — Then you must get further 
out than the circuit including Hoxton. 

2741. You said something in answer to an 
honourable Member, that if any public body were 
to make an improvement it ought to be done in 
sections ; do you know anything about improve- 
ments; have you had any experience of them? 
—Not a bit. 

2742. It i3 only an idea of your own ? — Judg- 
ing from a common sense view of the question, 
if you decrease the area of inconvenience, you 
lesson the inconvenience. 

2743. I suppose you are aware that if you 
want to erect houses, you must demolish first, 
and not only demolish enough to put houses on, 
but to make roads and approaches, otherwise 
nobody would take the land from you? — Yes; 
one of' the former witnessess said there was a 
great delay in clearing the sites, and the great 
delay in the erection of houses upon them has 
always struck me, not understanding the cause; 
it shows that we men, who have no practical 
knowledge of the subject, should not form 
opinions. I fall in with the views expressed 
by that witness, that there always seems a 
very long delay between the pulling down 
of houses and the erection of others, and it 
seemed to me that that in a great measure was 
the cause of the great cost; because if two years 
elapse from. the time you eject a tenant to the 
time that you put in a tenant, who pays you, 
that again means a loss on capital lying idle. 

2744. Considering you have no practical ex- 
perience, you think it is not wise to form too 
definite an opinion on the subject? — I say so; it 
would not be sensible in me to form a definite 
opinion. 


Mr. Alfked Evans, called in ; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

2745. You are a house painter, I believe? — 
I am a grainer, 

2716. Do you live at No. 5, Barclay-court, 
Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell? — Yes. 

2747- How long have you lived there? — Ten 
years. 

2748. Do you live in a house with your family 
by yourself? — I let a portion of it off. 

2749. You have heard the evidence of the 
last witness ; will you tell us whether you agree 
with him generally in what he said?— I have 
heard complaints about the model dwellings, the 
barrack-like appearance of some of them, and the 
outside staircases ; I have heard great objections 
to those. 

2750. You have never lived in them your- 
self?— No. 

2751. Supposing there is a great street to be 
cut through a crowded place in London, and a 
great number of houses pulled down in conse- 
quence, inhabited by the working classes, is it 
right to leave these men to go out to the suburbs 
and find their own homes ; or do you think, on 
the other band, that some fresh accommodation 
should be built ? — My candid opinion is that 
those who pull the houses down should be com- 


Chairman — continued. 

pelled to provide good substantial houses in lieu 
of those they have demolished, and I would 
suggest eight or ten-roomed houses, such as 
working men could afford to live in. 

2752. Do you know any of your companions 
who have gone to Jive in the suburbs' — Yes, 
plenty who have gone into the suburbs have 
been glad to get back again. 

2753. What part of the suburbs have they 
goue to ? — A little way out, about Tottenham, 
on account of the others being demolished; 
and that is getting as thickly populated as 
some of the places where they had been driven 
from. 

2754. Have the rents been cheaper there ?— 
They have, but on account of the great demand 
the rents have been raised. 

2755. What has brought the people back 
again ?— They have come back on account of the 
overcrowding ; and the railway is a great draw- 
back. 

2756. What fault do they find with the rail- 
way ? — People in the building trade have to get 
to work at six o’clock ; and if they happen to 
miss the workmen’s train in the morning they 
cannot get to work until seven, eight or nine 

o’clock, 
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Mr. Evans. 


[Continued.. 


Chairman — continued. 

o’clock, and if that- is repeated, they very often get 
discharged from their employment ; and not only 
that, but while they wait for the train, they do 
at times go into either coffee-houses or public- 
houses, and spend money when they should be 
earning it. 

Mr. Torrens. 

2757. You thiuk it is an unhandy way of 
coming to their work, having to come from a 
great distance ? —Yes. 

2758. And you think the distance they have 
to come takes a great deal of time? — Yes. 

2759. And they must cither take it off their 
sleep at night, or take it out of their pockets ? — 
They have to take it out of both ; out of time 
and pockets too. My opinion is that the great 
want of houses in London is driving the people 
out, and hence they are obliged to adopt this 
sort of residence almost as a last resource ; aud I 
have had it come under my knowledge where I 
have had even to discharge men on account of 
their losing trains in the morning. 

2760. What effect has that dislocation of the 
people, and the driving them out, upon friendly 
societies and saving societies?— It i3 one of the 
greatest drawbacks we have to put up with. In 
a court of foresters to which I belong, at our 
very last meeting the introducer of a motion had 
to leave on account of living out in the country ; 
and for that very reason the business could not be 
conducted ; and, moreover, in driving the mem- 
bers away, they lose their interest in the societies 
and finally they fall out of them, and that I think 
is a great drawback, and not only is it a draw- 
back, but it increases pauperism; it is doing 
away with the habits of thrift which the men 
would indulge in if they could get comfort- 
able homes in London. 

2761. Do you know at all whether the subur- 
ban occupancies of the people who are driven 
out, arc exclusively the working class, or are 
they mingled with middle class houses? — The 
middle classes go out first, and as the poorer 
classes follow them the middle class people 
think their dignity is touched, and they get 
farther out. 

2762. Is the general tendency of this change 
of the habitations of the people to draw classes 
more together, or to sever them more from those 
of a different condition ?— I hardly understand 
your question, but the reason of their going 
altogether is because their families increase, ana 
they are obliged to crowd together where they can. 

2763. Is that more the case with suburban 
dwellings than with those in the centre of the 
town ? — I think so ; the fact is they really cannot 
get places in London. 

2764. Do you think it desirable that the work- 
ing classes should be compelled to reside en masse 
without any diffusion of other classes ? — No, I do 
not think so. 

2765. Have you heard any complaints made 
recently of the number of people who are obliged 
to seek dwellings in the suburbs ? — Yes, I have 
heard repeated complaints; in fact, cases are 
brought under my notice almost every week of 
men who were obliged to leave London and go 
into the suburbs ana who would he glad to get 
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Mr. Torrens — continued, 
back, and I have known them come back at very 
great expense to themselves. 

2766. Do you think it tends to worse social 
deterioration, and to inebriety or lax habits? — I 
think it does, inasmuch as if the men miss the 
train in the morning, thev go into a public-house ; 
in fact, I have known them to go into a public- 
house just to wait for the train, and they have 
stopped there all day ; that is an exception, and 
not the rule. 

2767. With reference to the replacement of 
dwellings where great works and improvements 
are taking place, do you think it would be possi- 
ble or desirable that the replacement should be 
in the form of ordinary streets and courts rather 
than those of large blocks ? — I think there should 
be some good substantial buildings built, and my 
own idea is that they should be houses of eight 
or ten rooms, so constructed that two families could 
live in them without interfering with one another. 

2768. More resembling those that now exist? 
— Not resembling our model dwellings. Eight 
or ten-roomed houses. 

2769. More resembling the houses in an ordi- 
nary street? — Yes, so that a man could get decent 
apartments for about one-fifth of his general 
earnings. 

2770. Will you tell the Committee what your 
general impression is of the size of the houses 
occupied by men who live by wage labour, whe- 
ther two-storey houses or foar-storey? — Two, 
three and four ; but they arc generally let off to 
separate families. 

2771. But where two-storey bouses now exist, 
have you any doubt that they might be replaced 
by houses of greater, but not extravagant height ? 
— Where they are only two storeys now they 
might be replaced by three and four-storey houses, 
so that more families could live in them. 

2772. Without detriment to health? — Without 
detriment to health. 

Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg. 

2773. Do you work for yourself? — I am lead- 
ing man to Mr. Osborne, the sub-contractor to 
the Board of Works. 

2774. Which Board of Works?— My employer 
is the eub-contractor for Mowlcm and Sons, (jo- 
vernment contractors. 

2775. Where are you working; now ? — At the 
present time our job lies at the Wandsworth 
Police Court 

2776. How far from there are you living?— 
Four or five miles. 

2777. You spoke just now about the working- 
men not beinp; able to get up and go into the 
country ; how long does it take you to go your five 
miles ? — It is on account of the great facilities of 
the Underground Railway ; if we live in the cen- 
tre of London we can get over in a few minutes. 

2778. Would not the converse apply to that, if 
anybody out in the country lived near a railway 
they could get to their work equally as well as 
you can ? — No, they have not the same facilities ; 
they have not the penny and twopenny Parlia- 
mentary tickets, which they have upon the Un- 
derground Railway. 

2779. If you go out you come back the same 

way? — Yes. _ . 

2780. Cannot a man who lives out, come in and 

T 3 out 
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Sir James M c Gar cl- Hogg— continued, 
out the same way ? — Not by penny Parliamentary 
trains, because there are certain restrictions with 
working-men’s tickets, they cannot go back till a 
certain time in the afternoon. 

2781 . You do not understand me ; if you, living 
in a certain district in the centre of London, have 
to go five miles to your work, any working-man 
living in Wandsworth can get in and out by the 
same sort of train, quite as well as you can go out 
and in ? — Yes, but you must please to understand 
that my work does not always lie there; to- 
morrow I may be at work in these very buildings, 
so that it would be easy for me to get there. 

2782. What I gather from you is that you are 
under a contractor, and you may have to work 
five, six, or seven miles away from where you 
are living, and often have to do so ? — Yes. 

2783. That is the case, and you can do it quite 
comfortably ? — Yes. 

2784. May I ask why those who wish to live 
in the country are not able to come into London 
to do their work equally well ; is there any 
difficulty in it? — If anybody is working for our 
firm, you see what a difficulty it would be, if they 
lived in the suburbs, to come to our present job 
at Wandsworth Police Court ; it would not be 
so easy for them to get from Enfield, and Ed- 
monton, to the Wandsworth Police Court, as 
from Clerkenwell. That is rather an extreme 
distance, Wandsworth Police Court, for our work 
principally lies about the Government offices, 
and about the City. 

2785. You do not agree with me that a man 
can come in from the country to do his work quite 
as easily as you can go out five miles? — No, for 
this reason, that he cannot get to Wandsworth 
Police Court so well as I can. 

2786. Supposing I was a working man, living 
in the suburbs, near a railway, ana I had work 
to do in London, five miles distant, do you mean 
to say I could not go by that same train that you 
use, morning and night; why should I not be 
able to do my work in London and go back to 
my family just as you can do your work in the 
centre of London and go out to your family? — 
It would cost more money ; you would have to 
come up at a certain time, whereas I can go with 
a Parliamentary ticket any time during the day. 

2787. Are these facilities given only one way? 
— Both ways. 

2788. Tten I could take advantage of the 
facilities to come into London in the same way? 
— There are not the facilities on the suburban 
railways. 

2789. But on some of them there are?— I do 
not know any ; they have the workmen’s trains, 
but not the Parliamentary tickets that we can 
get upon the Metropolitan Bailway. 

2790. You said just now that if houses were 
cleared away, you think it would he much better 
to have eight or 10 roomed houses ; if an area has 
to be cleared, it is generally closely packed with 
very bad streets, and everything in a very bad 
condition as regards its sanitary state ; it you 
want to replace the number of people, how can 
you do it in eight or 10 roomed houses where 
you have to increase the size of your streets, and 
make the approaches better, and give more venti- 
lation ?— I presume that those who take this 
question in hand, if they found that eight or 10 


Sir James M‘ Garel-llogg — continued, 
roomed houses were not large enough, would 
make an addition afterwards. 

2791. Then you have no objection to model 
dwellings and lodgings ? — I have a strong objec- 
tion to them on account of the barrack-dike ap- 
pearances, the outside staircases, and the great 
danger to the children, and there being no play- 
ground ; in fact, I have had it told to me that 
the women are in constant fear on account of the 
staircases for the children. 

2792. But they are occupied all the same? — 
Yes, they are occupied os I have been told as a 
last resource, simply because the people cannot 
get houses to go in if they have a family. 

2793. How is that, when the fact is that there 
are a number of names on the list of people seek- 
ing to come in ? — Yes; but in nine cases out of 
10 they have a very large family and cannot get 
anywhere else, I think. 

2794. Then you do not agree with the last 
witness, who said he was very happy there, and 
lived there seven years, and that the restrictions 
did not weigh upon him ? — He has a large family 
he says unfortunately ; but I believe a man is 
fortunate who has a large family; but that is the 
reason why he lived their chiefly- 

Mr. John Holland. 

2795. I suppose you recognise that with the 

E owth of the population of London, it is per- 
ctly impossible to house all the workmen who 
work in London, in London ? — With the growth 
of the population, I presume they would add to 
to the buildings. 

2796. But is not the greater part of London 
densely built over at present? — Yes, but they 
are principally built over with large warehouses ; 
I think that where they compel the people to 
leave, they should build proper dwelling-houses 
in lieu of the large warehouses that seem to be 
springing up all over London. 

2797. People build warehouses because they 
are convenient for their business? — Yes. 

2798. And if you stop their doing that, you 
stop a great deal of business, and therefore stop 
a great deal of the employment of the people ? — 
Yes, you do that. 

2799. I suppose the question of coming in 
from the suburbs is really, to a great extent, a 
question of trains, is it not ; if the train service 
was more convenient, a great many poor people 
would use them, would they not? — It is a great 
detriment to trade the trains not being frequent 
enough, or not having the requirements up to the 
great demand there is for them. 

2800. You spoke of the workmen at Totten- 
ham losing their train ; if there were several 
trains they would not have that inconvenience ? — 
Then they would lose their time in the morning. 

2801. But that is merely a question of being 
punctual? — Yes. 

2802. Then, as to the friendly societies, do 
not they spring up in the suburbs? — Yes, 
they spring up in the suburbs. I happen to 
belong to a society, and we formed ourselves 
into a committee, each one of us being deter- 
mined to found a lodge of Oddfellows. Out of 
eight of us, only two of us could manage to get 
our branches founded in London, on account 
of the people being sent out; the remaining 
members 
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Mr. Holland — continued, 
members established lodges in the suburbs ; but 
through the want of attention, or something of the 
kind, they have not succeeded as they should 
have done. We find, as a rule, people in the 
country do not look after them. Consequently, 
we send men down from London at a great ex- 
pense to the societies. 

2803. But when you have great populations 
springing up in the suburbs, it is an advantage 
that the friendly societies should follow them, is 
it not? — Yes. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

2804. 1 understood you to 6ay that you 
thought the last witness who was before us was 
fortunate when he wished to go into model dwell- 
ing-houses, because he had a large family? — No, I 
say he was fortunate in having a large family. 

2805. You were asked as to your objections to 
model dwellings, and I believe you heard from 
the last witness that his experience was that the 
restrictions were not irksome, and that they 
were very nice places to live in ? — I say I have 
heard of great objection to the barrack-like ap- 
pearance of them, and to the outside staircases, 
and there also being no play-ground for the chil- 
dren ; and there is great danger to the children in 
going up and down the stairs. I have heard it said 
by women that they have to watch them, and go 
from top to bottom with them. Some children are 
more likely to run into danger than others. 

2806. Have all the model dwellings outside 
staircases ? — Most of them, I believe. 

Mr. Rankin. 

2807. With regard to the question of play- 
grounds, you said that was one of the objections 
to the model buildings? — Yes. 

2808-9. Have all houses in London play- 
grounds for the children ? — They principally have 
yards or gardens- 

2810. They have gardens at the back of the 
houses? — Yes. 

2811. Those gardens are too small to grow 
vegetables in, are they not? — I do not expect 
there is room enough to make a kitchen garden. 

2812. Do you think lliat artizans of your class 
look upon gardens as a benefit or a luxury? — It 
would be a benefit to the children, so that they 
could have a play-ground. I do not think there is 
much luxury attached to it in London. 

2813. I am speaking generally? — Generally I 
do not see how it could be a luxury to them. 

2814. As supplying them with vegetables? — 
It would be an accommodation to them, but not a 
luxury. 

2815. In these suburban places that the arti- 
zans go to, from the centre of the town, are there 
not post-office savings banks and penny savings 
banks, and things of that sort? — There are in 
most of them ; if there are not, there soon will be 
under the able superintendence of the present 
Postmaster General. 

2816. So that if your men are of a saving dis- 
position, they can be so in the country, just as 
well as they can in London? — Yes. 

2817. Would you not think that the time oc- 
cupied in travelling to and fro from suburban 
residences would act to a great extent in 
preventing men going into public-houses, as well 
as enticing them in ? — 1 do not think so. 
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Mr. Rankin — continued. 

2818. You admit that losing trains must be the 
exception rather than the rule?— Yes, it is the 
exception and not the rule, but cases very often 
come under my notice. 

2819. Are there not thousands of cases which 
do not come under your notice where the men 
come in regularly? — Yes, and thousands of other 
cases of missing trains which do not come under 
my notice. 

2820. Do the persona who live in these houses 
that are to be demolished under the Act of Par- 
liament, called the Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Improvement Act, occupy houses with 
eight or ten rooms in them? — They take them 
and sub-let part of the house, as a rule. 

2821. Have youknown personally many of the 
people-who have been dispossessed from their 
houses? — Yes, I have known some of them to go 
out of London, and I have known them glad to 
come back again, and, in fact, they get in any- 
where they possibly can. IN'ow the house I live 
in is right in the centre of London, and I have 
been offered money to go out of it by a person 
on account of his not being able to get any house ; 
it is very seldom that we see any houses of the 
kind to let round Clerkenwell. 

2822. Is your house of a character likely to be 
demolished ? — I hope not. 

2823. Do artizans of your stamp live in houses 
that are likely to be demolished ? — Yes, I be- 
lieve so. 

2824. Are they living in houses in an insani- 
tary condition? — They are obliged to take them 
because they cannot get anywhere else ; they 
cannot go out of London. 

2825. Do I understand you to say that the 
great mass of artizans in London live in houses 
in an insanitary condition ? — No, I do not think 
so. There is just this drawback; some of the 
landlords, even if you complain to them, will not 
put their houses in thorough repair. 

2826. Do you think that those arrangements 
are better carried out in the country than they 
are in London? — No, I do not think so; in fact, 
I am sure not. In some of the suburbs the 
houses that they build now are built upon dust- 
heaps ; they are not fit for dogs to live in. 

2827. Then the people do not gain by the 
sanitary arrangements in the suburbs? — No. 

2828. With regard to the dearness of the 
markets in the suburbs, and the difficulty of 
procuring provisions; is that a want generally 
felt, do you think ? — I believe it is. 

2829. Do you think that is only a temporary 
difficulty, or that it will remain so? — It will 
remain, I believe. 

2830. Why do you think it will remain ? — The 
excessiv e pri ce of provisions will remain. 

2831 . Why should you think so ?— Because of 
the great difficulty in getting them from London 
and other places. 

2832. Surely if tire demand is sufficient in the 
suburbs, it is not any further from the country, 
where the things come from ; beef and mutton 
and things of that kind come from the country, 
and not London ?— Amongst the butchers there 
is a monopoly, and if they find that the tenants 
in the neighbourhood cannot get anything else, 
and are bound to deal with them, they will keep 
the prices up. 

T 4 2833. Surely 
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2833. Surely there is a sufficient number of 
butchers to go into another trade, if necessary, 
to supply the suburbs? — I do not understand the 
question. 

2834. There is great competition in the trade? 
— Yes ; and to counteract that there is such a 
monopoly amongst them that they can drive the 
trade whichever way they like. 

Chairman. 

2835. You mean that in London the people 
go to the markets ? — Yes, they go to the markets. 


Mr. Torrens. 

2836. Do you consider that the evils of over- 
crowding, speaking generally, are merely to be 
measured by the injury to bodily health?— It is 
a matter of impossibility to do away with over- 
crowding under the existing circumstances, and 
it is detrimental to health. 

2837. Doyounot think that there are other evils 
from overcrowding, quite apart from injury to 
health?— I cannot think of any just now. 


Honourable Maude Stanley, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

2838. You live, I believe, at 40, Dovcr-street, 
and have taken considerable interest in the dwell- 
ings of the working people in London? — Yes ; I 
have a large acquaintance with this particular 
neighbourhood of the Western Improvement, and 
more particularly in 1877. I inquired into it, 
and appeared before a Committee of the House 
of Lords in order to get a clause passed for the 
protection of the displaced people. 

2839. First of all, with regard to this Western 
Improvement scheme, which you took a great 
deal of trouble about. I believe that you do not 
think that the number of persons of the labouring 
class in. the schedules to be displaced, according 
to the calculation of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, is correct ? —No ; in the paper that was 
returned by the Metropolitan Board, of Works to 
the House of Commons, they returned as displaced 
1,753 persons from the Charing Cross and Tot- 
tenham-court-road and Piccadilly Improvements. 
That attracted my attention, knowing the neigh- 
bourhood very well, and I made a census my- 
self of the houses. I did it by calling at 
each house and asking how many families there 
were, and how many members in a family. I 
made my first statement come to 6,600, or some- 
thing like it. Then the Metropolitan Board of 
Works made a fresh census themselves, see- 
ing that in the House of Lords I questioned 
their figures ; I made then a second census, taking 
the people house by house and family by family, 
and my numbers came to 5,473 ; as this time I 
left out of my calculation the highest class of 
artizans, the Metropolitan Board of Works made 
a fresh census themselves, and their census came 
now to 5,497, a small difference of about 20 be- 
tween us. This wa3 according to the papers 
deposited in the Home Office, of which I havo 
duplicates ; therefore I can at any time test any 
statement which the Metropolitan Board of Works 
make with regard to the Western Improvement. 

2840. The original estimate of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works being 1,753, their second esti- 
mate came very nearly the same as yours, which 
was 5,497 ? — Yes, as stated the other day in a 
Committee here. 

2841. Will you give the Committee your 
opinion as to the necessity for re-housing the 
working people who would be so displaced ? — The 
reason that I think it is so necessary for them to 
be rehoused in the same neighbourhood is chiefly 
on account of their work, the great expense it 
puts them to to go out to the suburbs in time, 


Chairman — continued. 

money, in railway fares, and also the expense ot 
food when they do not live with their families. 
Many of them have told me that if they come out 
they have to spend 8 d. a day upon their food, and 
if they live at home with a very few more pence 
the wife provides a dinner for the whole family ; 
you have liad evidence from the different working 
men of the great importance of dinner at home. 
There is one point which they have not men- 
tioned upon which, having some knowledge of it 
myself, I should like to speak, and that is the 
great object to them of keeping their children 
at home. The respectable industrious working 
men and womeu in London care very much in- 
deed about keeping their children at home with 
them, particularly the daughters, who lodge with 
them and go out to trades, and the parents think 
it is much better to do that rather than that they 
should go into lodgings, as they do in the northern 
manufacturing towns ; the consequence is, if there 
are several daughters and sons, they probably 
continue to live together, especially the daughters; 
and therefore it would he the expense of many 
shillings in the week for railway fares if many of 
the family were to come in to their work. There is 
also great danger to girls if their parents are 
living in the suburbs, and the girls are working in 
the centre of the town ; they have to come back 
late at night from their work, sometimes eight, 
nine, or ten o’clock. 

2842. Then they would have to come back in 
the crowded workmen’s trains ? — Yes, they would 
have to come back in the workmen’s trains, or if 
they are kept over time, which happens often in 
the case of women, they would have to come back 
still later alone. I need hardly speak about the 
expenses, because so many witnesses have already 
spoken with regard to them, and also as to the 
waste of strength. 

2843. Have you anything further to add ; any- 
thing that we have had before, we do not want to 
hear again ? — You have already heard about the 
expense it is to them to separate themselves from 
their family, and the disadvantage to the home of 
the father not being there at all. 

2844. That would apply, would it not, to those 
workmen who are obliged to live in London on 
account of their work? — Yes. 

2845. Some people might go out with safety, 
might they not ? — Some might, but upon the site 
of the Western Improvements the workmen are 
chiefly employed in trades which compel them to 
live there; there are an immense number of 

tailors 
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tailors and shoemakers who all work for the best of single rooms that there are in them. It was 
West End shops, and those people must go to the stated that the rooms were Is. lid. per week, 
shops, perhaps two or three times a day. Then but there are no rooms to he found for 1 s. 11 d. 
the more respectable working class women do not The lowest rent of a single room in Bedfordbury 
work, but are employed by their husbands to go is 2 s. 9rf. ; the rents are from 2s. 9 d. to 3s. 3d. 
to and fro from the shops; that would be impos- In Wild-street the lowest i-ent is 2s. 6 d., but 
eible if they were living in the suburbs. out of the 345 tenements in Wild-strcet there 

2846- You can speak with tolerable accuracy are only 25 single rooms, 
as to the inhabitants on the Western Improvement 2853. We have had a good many questions 
scheme, on account of having gone from house to pur. in the course of the proceedings of the Corn- 
house and seen the families ? — I have been mittee, as to the number of empty houses that 
amongst them 13 years ; I have only been away there are in London, to which displaced people 
from London two months in the year, and most may go. Can you give the Committee any in- 
days I have been in London, I have been there formation on that point? — Yes; I have heard a 
once or twice a day, and I know them intimately great deal about it, but before I leave the ques- 
in their homes. tion of single rooms may I say that in the 

2847. Have you anything further to add about Drury-lane improvements there are tenements 

the necessity for re-housing those displaced ; if for 345 families, and out of these there are 30 
not, we will go on to another point? — With single rooms; only seven of them are let at 
regard to their position, I think that it would 2 s. 6 d., and they are on the sixth floor. There 
entirely destroy tlieir livelihood if driven away ; are a great number of very respectable women, 
it is impossible for them to get into any other widows, who live without receiving parish relief 
houses in the neighbourhood, they are so over- until they are 70 years of age, who are able to 
crowded already ; and the place is so greatly keep themselves in tailoring and other work, and 
overcrowded from the great demolition in Wild- these women when they get to be between 60 
street and Bedfordbury. and 70 years of age would find it a very hard 

2848. Have the late demolitions added to the thing to do to mount up to the sixth floor, jet if 

overcrowding ? — Immensely ; and they have they had rooms let. to them they would be per- 
raised the rents considerably. fectly able to keep themselves away from the 

2849. Then, in your opinion, would it not be workhouse for many years ; this is a very 
necessary to carry out this Western Improvement great drawback in the buildings. Might I also 
by sections rather than by doing it all together ? mention with reference to the costermongers, 
—It is the only way of doing it with any possi- that in the Provisional Order for Great Wild- 
bility of not causing very great suffering to the street, in the Act of 1877, it is ordered that “ ar- 
people, suffering even beyond the loss of work. rangements shall also be made for providing 

2850. Do you think that the restriction of upon the improved area such standing room for 

the 33rd clause, as to 15 houses, might be trucks, and such store room for goods as may he 
relaxed, and a greater number of houses intro- suitable for the use of costermongers, occupying 
duced ? — I thought it was relaxed already ; the rooms in the said blocks.” This was an order 
Home Secretary has given leave to the Metro- made under the Artizans’ Dwellings Act; as a 
politan Beard of Works to pull down more than matter of fact, no provision has been made in 
15 bouses at the present moment. the Wild-street improvements for costermongers’ 

2851. Can you give the Committee any opinion barrows, or for washing their vegetables, or any 
as to the advantages or disadvantages of the convenience of that kind. I know from a priest 
model dwellings, which are being put up? — I who lives close by in Sardinia-street, that he bad 
think it shows how very much valued the 2,000 Roman Catholics living on that spot, which 
Peabody Buildings are, and all the model dwell- means probably that they are mostly coster- 
ings, that they are so much sought after; in mongers or workers at Covcnt Garden. These 
the case of Bedfordbury, 1 know people who people have only returned in a very small 
have gone to live there, and one person I degree, about 30 families, because of this pro- 
know who as soon as the walls were two feet vision not having been carried out 

high made an application for rooms, having 2854. Can you give us some information as to 
always failed in other buildings, being just too whether there are a great number of empty 
late. She waited 12 months, she was the 11th houses in London, or not; are there or not many 
on the list, and then got rooms there. I have empty houses in which artizans could Jive in 
heard that there arc now about 1 ,200 applicants London? — No, none; I have never seen an 

waiting to be housed in Wild-street or there- empty house in which they could live, 

abouts ; 18 people apply daily for rooms ; every 2855. Or in the suburbs ? — I have not seen 
one of them is full, and that proves how very them, but I hear from all that there are a great 
much they are wished for by the people who live number of houses empty there, 

in the neighbourhood. 'J here are a few re- 2856. Can you account for that ? — It is be- 

strictions, but I believe it is tlie people who have cause they cannot go into the suburbs ; it is too 

had no experience of them who dislike the expensive for them ; that is what they tell me. 
restrictions. 2857. What is your opinion of the working of 

2852. Are there not in some buildings play- the Artizans’ Dwellings Acts of 1875 and 18/9; 
grounds for the children? — Yes, in Bedfordbury do you think it has had a good effect ?— It is the 
and in Wild-street there are sufficient play- greatest boon to London ; if it is carried out, it 
grounds ; I think it is a very great disadvantage will probably be one of the causes which will en- 
m the Peabody Buildings the very small number tirely alter the condition of the working people 
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Chairman — continued. 

of London ; it is the greatest blessing of any 
Act that has been passed lately, because if the 
people have better dwellings and become more 
respectable, their condition will be improved 
morally and socially, and their health will be im- 
proved, and in every way they will be better. 

2858. You have spoken about the Western 
Improvement Scheme ; do you wish to say any- 
thing about the Tooley-street Improvement? — 
With regard to the Tooley-street Improvement, 
the only thing is in the working of the clause ; 
the Home Secretary has power to modify restric- 
tions, and I thought that Tooley-street was an 
example where the restrictions might be modified, 
because it is treated somewhat differently from 
the Western Improvement. Upon the Western 
Improvement it is absolutely necessary for the 
people to be rehoused, and there are no houses 
in which they can be rehoused. In Tooley- 
street the Metropolitan Board of Works has not 
built houses upon the land coloured blue, but 
they have shown that there are houses close 
by where the people could be rehoused, and in 
that case the Home Secretary might relax the 
restriction, and allow them to be made use of. 

2859. Is there any other poiut which you 
wish to bring before the Committee? — There 
has been a great deal of talk about the cost of 
these artizans’ dwellings in the street improve- 
ments. Sir Sydney Waterlow has shown that 
in the Goswell-road Buildings the rateable value 
of the houses has become three times what it was 
before. In some other cases, in Bethnal Green, 
for instance, where the property was of a very 
low nature, it has become five times the value ; 
therefore the ratepayers will be reimbursed by 
having better dwellings upon their land, and the 
people less chargeable to the rates than if they 
continued in the present state, and that will pay 
for part of the expenses of it. 

Sir Henry Holland. 

2580. Do you yourself know many cases 
where persons have gone out to the suburbs, 
and have returned ? — A great number. 

2861. Is that the case in the districts which 
you have been speaking of, which have been 
affected by the Western Improvements ? — Yes. 

2862. Speaking generally, are the grounds 
upon which they have returned, the expense 
and the desire to keep the family together? — 
That is my experience. 

2863. That is the chief ground? — That has 
been the chief ground. 

2864. Have they complained that they lost 
their business in consequence of the difficulty of 

f etting to London at the necessary hours No, 
ecause the workmen who try living in the 
suburbs are those who go late into work, but not 
tailors, shoemakers, costermongers, and others. 

2865. They have been able to do that? — Yes; 
it has been the expense which has caused them 
to return. There is one man I know who has 
tried it twice. He was a porter at Leicester- 
square, and worked at the same place for 12 
years. The first time he went to Battersea, he 
was so anxious to get a better house for the sake 
of hi s children. He was there 12 months, but he 
found that he could not afford it ; the expense was 


Sir Henry Holland — continued, 
so great coming to and fro ; and he came back 
again to London. Then his children became 
very sickly, and he called in a doctor, and the 
doctor said the only thing was to go in the 
country. Again he went, and stayed nine months. 
He took a house with a friend, and they paid 
5 s. 9 d. each, but he found his wages did not 
meet the expenses, so he had to come back, and 
preferred living in two rooms in Compton-street, 
for 8s. 6d. a week. Now he is in the Wild-street 
Peabody Buildings, and finds himself very com- 
fortable. 

2866. I suppose we may take it that the 
buildings like the Peabody Buildings do not suit 
a lower class of workmen than those you have 
been referring to, that is the lower class of 
costermongers, sailmakers, and so on? — There 
are no sailmakers in that neighbourhood, but 
they would perfectly well suit the costermongers, 
if there was convenience for their barrows; they 
very often pay the same rent which is paid in 
the Peabody Buildings. 

2867. Have you seen much of the houses of 
the Industrial Dwellings Company ? — 1 have 
only seen the Waterlow Buildings. 

2868. How do they compare, in your judgment, 
with the Peabody Buildings ? — They are more 
cheerful and pleasant-looking, and it is, perhaps, 
an advantage to be divided into separate tene- 
ments, but as long as the Peabody Buildings are 
as they are now, with one washhouse for four or 
five people, there is no great disadvantage in them. 

2869. Of course it is a great object when once 
a scheme has been allowed to proceed with it as 
rapidly as possible, and the difficulty is to provide, , 
so as to satisfy the Secretary of State, dwellings 
for the persons displaced. We have heard that 
the practice of giving money to people to find 
lodgings for themselves has been condemned very 
generally ; you agree, no doubt, in that ? — Yes, 
entirely. 

2870. If the Metropolitan Board of Works, or 
other official body, the Commissioners of Sewers, 
or whoever it may be, that are working out 
this scheme can find lodgings for the people, 
which will satisfy them, should that, in your 
judgment, be sufficient to satisfy the Secretary of 
State? — Yes, if the people were re-housed in the 
same locality. 

2871. The Secretary of State would have to 
consider whether the people were removed too far 
from their work, and whether it would cost too 
much to come into their work, but if suitable 
lodgings could be found, you would be prepared 
to let the scheme go on ? — In the same locality. 

2872. c< In the same locality ” is rather an 
indefinite term. For one class of work a man may 
be a little further off than for another class of 
work ? — With regard to the Pye-street improve- 
ment, it was mentioned by Mr. Goddard that it 
was half a mile from Soho ; it is a mile and a 
quarter from Soho. I do not call that in the 
same locality. 

2873. What should you say to a mile? — For 
some people it would be too far. 

2874. Axe you aware that agricultural 
labourers go four or five miles to their work, and 
return the same evening? — Yes, but they are 
in a very different condition. 

2875. Would 
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Sir Henri/ Holland — continued. 

2875. Would you go so far as to say that for 
a tailor to be removed a mile from his employer’s 
shop was too far? — As a matter of fact, the 
tailors’ shops will not give work to any tailor 
who lives beyond a mile ; they ask, “ Where do 
you live,” and if they live beyond a mile they 
will not give employment to them, and with 
shoemakers the. same. Mr. Thomas, in St. James- 
street,' and others, will not give their work to 
those who live at a distance. 

2876. There may be special circumstances re- 
garding tailoring and shoemaking, but still there 
are certain workmen, portmanteau makers, and 
so forth, where there is not the least difficulty in 
their living a mile and a half away from their 
work ? — There is the difficulty ol’ dinner ; if a 
man has an hour for his dinner, and has to walk 
20 minutes to and fro for it, he cannot get his 
dinner at home ; if it is half an hour’s walk, it 
will take up the whole of his dinner time, and 
the same with regard to the children who come 
back for their dinner. 

2877. You think that no person can be con- 
sidered to be properly rehoused unless he is 
within a mile or a mile and a quarter ? — I con- 
sider a mile is much too far in many cases. 

Mr. liroclrich. 

2878. Could you tell us, quite' roughly, what 
ou consider the general difference in rent is 
etween the suburbs nnd the districts with 

which you arc acquainted ?— 1 suppose you get 
there, for 5 s. 6 d., what you would give 8 s. 6 d. 
for here. 

2879. Can you suggest any further pressure 
which could be put on private owners to nut 
their houses in order ; has anything occurred to 
you which could be done, which is not now done 
by Act of Parliament ? — No; but I do not think 
any small efforts of private individuals will do 
any lasting good to the working people ; it is 
only when you have a great Act, like (he 
Artizans and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, that you 
can expect any permanent good to the working 
classes. To renovate a few houses here and 
there is merely the ground work for legislation, 
and will not be of any essential good; it is merely 
the basis for others to legislate upon. 

2880. We must recognise, I suppose, that in 
a great scheme, even like the Artizans. nnd 
Labourers Act, all the efforts of private or 
public companies can only touch a certain 
number of working men living in London ; may 
not something be done, in the meantime, in the 
way of pressure ? — The important thing is to 
cany out the Artizans Dwellings Act as it is. 

2881. Do you know the working of Mr. 
Torrens’ Act? — No, I do not know anything about 
it, but I believe it deals well in certain cases. 

2882. You do not see much advantage in 
further action in that direction? — No- 

Viscount Emlyn. 

2883. With regard to the rents of the new 
buildings, are they much higher than the people 
would have paid for the same amount of accom- 
modation in the old buildings? — No ; rather lower. 

2884. We were told by some other witness to- 
day that, the artizans should be allowed to have 

0.69. 


Mr. Torrens. 

their houses at a less rent than the market value ; 
would that- be desirable ? — Very undesirable. 

2885. For the sake of the artizans themselves? 
— Yes; for his own proper spirit ; lie should not 
be receiving charity. 

2886. Do you think that would be the feeling 
of the Jirtizan class generally ? — They would not 
desire it, certainly not. 

2887. Ou whom would you devolve the duty 
of rebuilding where demolition takes place ; ou 
what authority, a central authority or a local 
authority ? — Do you menn under tne Artizans 
Dwellings Act or the Street Improvement Act. 

2888. Either, or both ? — I should leave it to 
private enterprise. 

2889. Should the authority be bound 1 o let or 
sell the sites? — Yes. 

2890. Have you considered at all whether any 
more circumscribed authority, the’ corporation or 
the vestry, could do a great deal more of the 
work, which is found difficult for the Metropolitan 
Board of W orks to do ? — I should be very sorry 
to have it in the hands of the vestry. 

2891. Are you aware that in the district to 
which you have given so much attention a great 
number of houses have been put in thorough 
repair by the operation of the vestry ? — No, I am 
not aware of it 

2892. And that 6ome have been pulled down, 
and the sites let for rebuilding by the vestry? — 
No. 

2893. It has been done by the Board, which is 
equivalent to the vestry ?— No, I am not aware 
of it. 1 have seen no change there. 

2894. No adequate change? — No. 

2895. Has your attention been called to the 
efforts made by large employers in that region 
to replace the bad dwellings with better ones at 
their own expense? — To a very small extent. 
Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell have built a few 
bouses. That is all. 

2896. Are you aware what has been done by 
Coombe Delafield’s Brewery in the neighbour- 
hood of Kewcasle-street ? — No. 

2897. Do you know what has been done by 
Messrs. Steddall & Company ? — No. 

Mr. Rankin. 

2898. Can you tell the Committee if there are 
many persons in your district who are out of em- 
ployment at the present time ? — No ; I should 
ihiuk it was a good year. 

2899. Can you tell me whetber there are many 
houses in the district with wbich you are ac- 
quainted which are in an insanitary condition ? — 
Newport Market, though it is a low neighbour- 
hood, is not insanitary, because there are very few 
deaths there, and if there is a case of small-pox or 
scarlet fever, it rarely spreads beyond the room 
in which it is, though the people occupy the same 
staircase, and several people are in one house; 
therefore I do not think it is an insanitary con- 
dition. 

2900. Is that one of the neighbourhoods 
marked to come down? — Yes, that is to be 
pulled down. 

2901. In your opinion it is unnecessary that 
it should be demolished? — It is not unnecessary, 
for I wish much lor the new street. 

u 2 2902. Can 
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Mr. Rankin — continued. 

2902. Can. you tell me the usual rent for 
single rooms in your district? — The lowest is 
2 s. 6 d. : the usual rent is 3 s. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

2903. I understand from you that, taking into 
consideration the heavy expense which must fall 
upon the ratepayers of London, in consequence 
of replacing these people who arc displaced, in 
the cleared areas, you still think that it would be 
preferable to do that rather than to send them 
into the suburbs ? — You cannot send them into 
the suburbs, because they will not go ; you can 
only send them into their own neighbourhoods to 
overcrowd them. 

2904. But as a matter of fact, they have gone 
largely into the suburbs, have they not? — Not 
from that neighbourhood. 

2905. But from London generally, have they 
not? — I am only speaking of the site of the 
Western improvement. 

2906. I suppose you would admit that in the 
suburbs they get great advantages for their 
children, in the way of fresher air, and more room 
and space ? — Of course it is better to be in the 
fresh air, but if you cannot pay for it you cannot 
have fresh air. 

2907. Have you had any experience of any the 
dwellings which have been improved and super- 
vised by private individuals ? — I have four houses 
of my own in this district, which I have had for 
a few years. 

2908. Have you improved them ?— Yes, and I 
have had about 20 tenants. 

2909. Were they very bad before you took 
them in hand ? — Two of them were in a very bad 
condition indeed. 

2910. Do you mean that they were in an in- 
sanitary condition ?— In a very filthy condition. 

2911. And had the people living in them pre- 
ferred those houses to the better dwellings, which 
have been erected, the model dwellings ? — They 
had had no opportunity of going into better 
dwellings. 

2912. Was that because they could not get 
i°? — They were not there; they have only lately 
come there ; they have only been opened’a short 
time in the neighbourhood. They are the first 
that we have had in the neighbourhood ; those 
are the Bedfordbury and Wild-street Buildings. 

2913. As soon as the buildings were put up, 
and ready to receive tenants, they were filled, I 
suppose ? — They were immediately filled. 

2914. And 1 suppose these buildings which 
you yourself supervise are much smaller than the 
model dwellings, common street houses? — Yes. 

2915. Could you tell us as to the preference 
which the working classes who go into the model 
dwellings have ; do they prefer the lower rather 
than the higher 6toreys, or do they prefer the 
higher storeys?— I cannot tell you that; I should 
think they would prefer the lower ones, because 
there are fewer 6tairs to walk up. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

2916. You spoke of an area where the increased 
value of the improved houses has been five times 
that of the old houses ? — Yes. 


Mr. John Hollond — continued. 

2917. Where were those houses? — In Bethnal 
Green. 

2918. From where did you derive the figures? 
— From the secretary of the Waterlow Company 
Buildings. 

2919. You are not aware whether the figures 
have been before this Committee ? — I think not. 

2920. Could you give me the exact site of the 
Bethnal Green improvement? — No, I cannot, 
but I cun get it for you. 

2921. I think there was another case that you 
mentioned; where was that? — Going off the 
G os well-road. 

2922. Are the buildings erected by Sir Sydney 
Waterlow’s Company? — Yes. 

2923. Those buildings arc for a superior class 
of people, are they not, to the people who have 
been displaced ? — I do not know ; they are the 
same sort of rents as the other Waterlow 
Buildings. 

2924. The sites were cleared by private enter- 
prise, were they not? — L cannot tell you bow 
that is. I know that the rateable value of the 
property in the Goswell-road is three times what 
it was before, and that in Bethnal Green five times. 

2925. You spoke of the Act of 1875 as being 
a great blessing ; do you know any sites that 
have been or are about to be cleared under that 
Act?— No, I know the sites that have been 
cleared in Bedfordbury and Wild-street. 

2926. Did you know the houses before the 
sites were cleared? — Yes, I knew the neighbour- 
hood before, not as particularly as I knew the 
Newport Market site, but I did know it. 

2927. Are there a great many sites, in your 
opinion, in London which should be cleared 
under that Act ? — I cannot toll ; I do not know 
all London. 

2928. Do you know personally many spots 
that ought to be cleared? — All the back of 
Crown-street should be cleared. The Metro- 
politan Board of Works have taken part ; their 
lines of deviation do not go sufficiently far back. 

2929. Is that in the Western improvement? 
—Yes. 

2930. Take the district which you know best; 
do you think that if the new street was not to be 
made that that district should be dealt with under 
the Artizana Dwellings Act ? — I think it hardly 
could, because it is not insanitary as far as 
deaths and illness go, though I thiuk the street 
will be a very great advantage ; in the case of 
rehousing the people so much is done under 
the Artizans Dwellings Act for people who are 
in an insanitary condition ; and here most of the 

a le are industrious working people ; the people 
• "with in the Artizans Dwellings Act are 
generally of a lower class ; indeed, I may say 
that most- of the 5,700 people living here are a 
respectable class ol workpeople, and it would be 
very hard upon them that for the sake of the 
improvement of the town they should be turned 
away from their living, when the people who 
live in insanitary places, the lowest of all, are 
provided for, and that you should not give the 
same advantage to the one as is given to the other. 

2931. Iu fact their houses are not destroyed 
because they are insanitary, but because they 
are wanted for the improvement ? — Yes. • 

2932. In 
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Sir James M? Gar el- Hogg. 

2932. In answer to one of the honourable 
Members, l think you said that you had got some 
property in this locality ? — Yes. 

2933. Am I right in saying that you have 
three houses, one at No. 12, Lichfield-street ? — 
Yes. 

2934. Another at No. 5, Porter-street ? — Yes. 

2935. And another at No. 9, Market-street? 
— Yes, in regard to which the Metropolitan 
Board of Works are. now my landlords. 

2936. Was not No. 12, Lichfield-street, pur- 
chased for the establishment of a penny bank ? — 
Yes. 

2937. What was the rent that you used to 
receive for that house, including the rent of the 
shop. I think you received 125/. 6s. per annum; 
is not that so ? — No. 

2938. I have it here from your own figures, 
125 Z. 6 s., including 35/. per annum for the shop 
from the bank ? — £. 35 I received from the shop 
from the bank. 

2939. And the rest you received from the 
lodgers ? — What was not from the bank was from 
the lodgers. 

2940- Deducting the ground rent and taxes, 
what is the net rental? — £. 75 a year. 

2941. You give 7 51. a year? — Yes. 

2942. And you receive 125/.? — No; the rates 
and taxes were 20 /. 

2943. That leaves a profit of 26/. 11 s. ? — Per- 
haps ; but you must always reckon that there is 
one room empty all through the year, on account 
of people who do not pay rent. 

2944. Then you received 5 s. or 6 s. a week 
per room, or something of that kind ? — It varied, 
sometimes they were 3 s. 

2945. Perhaps you would let me put it in this. 
I see one front kitchen was 3 s. ; that is the only 
one ? — Yus. 

2946. Now, as to No. 9, Market-street, is not 
that held at 40/.? — Yes. 

2947. And 5, Porter- street, 50/.? — Yes. 

2947*. I understand the gross rental that you 

receive is 201/. 10s.; paying 90/.? — No; 
nothing of the sort. 

2948. No. 9, Market-street, brings 88 7. 8 s.; 
and No. 5, Porter- street, 113/. 2 s.? — No. 5, 
Porter-street, I have the rent that I received for 
various years ; it was about 81 /., a year ; it varied 
according to whether the people were there or not. 

2949. Was your application for compensation 
based upon what you tell us ? — Upon the rents 
for the rooms, for the rents that I should receive 
if they were always occupied; but you put 
against that, that you do not always receive the 
rents. 

2950. Do you know that the rents that you 
obtain are from 75 to 100 per cent- more than 
those in the Peabody Buildings? — I know that 
they are higher. 

2951. Then if Peabody Buildings were erected 
there, they would be rather a benefit to the 
working classes ? — Of course they would ; and 
they would have the advantage of having better 
tenants. My object in taking the houses was to 
try wliat I could do to make people better who 
were in a bad condition. Many of my efforts 
were failures, and the people that I thought I 
could put in a better condition, by putting them 
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Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg — continued, 
into decent houses, have turned out failures, as 
ou may know often happens; so that I have 
een without rents. 

2952. Were you under covenants to repair, 
and to do painting, &c., when you took the 
houses ?— No, I do not think so. 

2953. Do you administer the property your- 
self, .or have you an agent to look after it? — I 
administer it partly myself. 

2954. Have you been in the houses lately? — 
Yes; they are in a very bad state; it is im- 
possible to do anything; it is impossible to put 
locks to doors, because people break into them 
on account of the condition of the neighbourhood. 

2955. Then that docs not agree with an answer 
you gave to an honorable Member, that none of 
these were in an insanitary state? — They are 
not insanitary, because there is no illness about 
them. 

2956. A house may be insanitary, surely, 
where there is no illness ; but I understand that 
the houses in Porter-street and Market-street 
are both very bad, especially the one in Market- 
street, and that one of the conveniences ab- 
solutely necessary in the house now is useless, 
and the door has been nailed up for some con- 
siderable period ? — No, it is not the case. 

2957. You deny it? — I deny that; there were 
two, and one was locked up because it was found 
it was not efficient. You say there was none. 

2958. There was one of them which was 
locked up? — Because I was advised by the 
sanitary inspector to lock it up. 

2959. Have you any objection to put in a 
Paper showing the names of the various tenants 
in your three houses, the rents they pay, and the 
accommodation they get for these rents ? — Not 
the slightest objection. *• No. 12, Lichfield-street, 
third-floor front, Mrs. Lear, rent 4s. 6d . ; third- 
floor back, furnished, Haworth, rent 5s. ; second- 
floor, two rooms, Shelly, rent 8 s. 6 d.\ first-floor, 
two rooms, Kirkham, rent 8 s. 6 cl. ; back parlour, 
Childs, rent 3s. 6 d.\ shop, unlet; kitchen, 
Palmley, rent 3s.” Then, “No. 5, Porter- 
street, third-floor, three rooms, Vile, rent 8 s.; 
second-floor front, Gr ale, rent 6 s. ; second- floor 
back, Sullivan, rent 4 s. ; first-floor front, Ingle- 
son, rent 6s. ; first-floor back, unlet; front parlour, 
Grove, 6 s. ; back parlour, two rooms, Brit- 
tain, 4 s.” Then, “ No. 9, Market-street, third- 
floor front, Martin, 3 s. 6 d.\ third-floor back, 
unlet; second-floor front. Bonny, 5s.; second- 
floor back. Collier, no rent; first-floor front, 
Pugh, 5s.; first-floor back, 3s.; shop, tenants 
are the Metropolitan Board, at a rent of 10s. 
a-week.” 

2960. You said that the artizans were chiefly 
tailors and shoemakers in the Western Improve- 
ment; was it from your own investigation that 
you said 60 ?— I have a paper which specifies 
exactly how many there arc of each. 

2661. Was that paper checked by anybody 
after you went over it ? — No, it was not checked 
by anybody. 

2962. It is entirely your own?— Yes. 

2963. Do you know anything about the Gray’s 
Inn-lane improvement ? — Nothing. 

2964. You have been paying a good deal of 
attention to the 33rd section. Having seen the 

u 3 state 
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Sir James M‘ Garcl-Hogg — continued, 
state of affairs, can you tell us whether it is pos- 
sible to carry out any improvement with that 
33rd section, without any modification whatever? 
— I do not know ; modifications may be necessary 
in some small details, but now that the Home 
Secretary lias given the Metropolitan Board of 
Works leave to pull down on the lands coloured 
blue and red upon your map, and also allowed 
you to remove the people who are on that land 
to Old Pye-street, Westminster, it will give you 
a basis to go upon, and this land coloured blue is 
sufficient to make a block of buildings. You 
would not require to use it for anything else, 
because it is just the bit which leaves a frontage 
to the large street, therefore that makes a be- 
ginning; they do not intend to allow you to do 
anything more until you have erected the build- 
ings upon the land coloured blue, but it makes a 
beginning for the whole scheme. 

2965. You do approve of some modification 
then; you approve of that? — Yes, I am ex- 
tremely anxious for the street; there must be 
some modification, and that is a modification ; 
some of the people will suffer, but it must be so. 

2966. I understood you to say that you also 
approved of some modification as regards Tooley- 
8treet?— Yes. 

2967. And if that is applicable for two, it 
might be applicable for all, now that the 33rd 
section is stopping improvements ? — I think each 
scheme must be judged upon its own merits, and 
according to the necessities of the neighbourhood; 
in Tooley-street the reason for my not object- 
ing is that the buildings are ready for the people 
to go into, and the superintendent told me they 
were taking them in there daily. 

2968. I understand you agree that if the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works can show that there 
is room for these working classes elsewhere, 
there might be still further modification ? — Not 
elsewhere ; in the same locality. 


[ Continued. 


Sir James M { Garcl-Hogg — continued. 

2969. Old Pye-strcet is not near enough?— 
No, I do not think it near enough; but as 
there must be a begiuning, these people must 
suffer. 

2970. Then, practically, you think that an 
improvement which was very advisable would 
have been impossible if we lmd not a slight modi- 
fication given us? — I think it would have been 
impossible. 

2971. You told me that you did not know any- 
thing; of the Gray’s Inn-lane Improvement?— 
No, I know nothing about it. I also wish to add 
that the people turned out from the land coloured 
blue are said to number, by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, 346 persons; as a matter of 
fact, there are 500 persons disturbed, and of 
course if 100 here and 100 there is taken off the 
numbers to be accommodated, it will tell very 
much upon the total. 

2972. Is that 500 within the Act of Parlia- 
ment or not ; there was a schedule ? — Yes, in the 
schedules, they are. 

2973. Is that in the schedule ? — Yes, they are, 
and 1 have duplicates of it. 

2974. We only move a certain number in that 
case ; you take those within the line of deviation, 
and we take those realiy dispossesed ? — I am 
talking of this land coloured blue, for which you 
had power given by the Home Secretary in De- 
cember 1880, to pull down the houses, and which 
you intend to do next August. 

2975. Those are the numbers we have got 
from our officers ? — Then they arc erroneous. 

Chairman. 

2976. Did you hear how the mistake was made 
of there only being 1,760 instead of 5,400 ? — The 
Metropolitan Board of Works stated that they 
had not given particular directions to their clerks 
as to how they were to take the number, and it 
had been done in a haphazard sort of way. 


Miss Stanley. 


Miss Oct avi a Hill, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

2977. I believe you have paid considerable 
attention to the housing of the poor in London ? 
— Yes. 

2978. In what part of London are the houses 
which have been specially under your charge ? 
— They have been scattered a good deal ; some 
in Marylebone, Whitechapel, St. Pancras, Chel- 
sea, Drury-lone, Kensington, and Lambeth ; I 
think that is all. 

2979. How long has your attention been spe- 
cially turned to this matter? — I have had houses 
under my care for 17 years. 

2980. I believe your particular plan of work- 
ing has been the improvement of individual 
houses? — Yes, I think my particular plan has 
been that of improving tenants in old houses, but 
during the course of years in which I have been 
engaged in the work a good many tenants have 
much improved, and when both tenants and 
houses had improved, as far as I could carry 
them with the old buildings, I have had several 
houses rebuilt. 


Chairman — continued. 

2981. You have had a good deal of experience 
in purchasing old houses for the purpose of re- 
building ?— Yes ; I have in purchasing houses 
which I have afterwards rebuilt. 

2982. You do not buy them for the express 
purpose, but you afterwards re-build them? — 

2983. What is your experience as to the 
pecuniary result of that ? — Of course many of 
my undertakings are on a very small scale ; 
beginning with the idea of individual work 
amongst the tenants, I have only bought in 
small quantities, and they are not to be com- 
pared with any operations of large building 
societies ; but my experience with reference to 
re-building is that it can be done to pay, even 
under very difficult circumstances, if sufficient 
attention is paid to the details of the scheme. 
I have heard it stated again and again that 
houses canuot really be made to pay when the 
ground rent has been more than 3d. afoot I 
have been looking over some of the accounts of 

the 
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Miss Hill. 


[ Continued. 


Chairman — continued. 

the courts re-built, and I find we have been pay- 
ing in some of the courts 4 per cent, on both 
ground and buildings, when the ground-rent 
practically amounts to 9d. a foot. 

2984. That is in small two-storey houses ? — 
No, we have had exceedingly difficult problems 
before us, and the most difficult that 1 ever had 
was where the houses contained 10 rooms; there 
was a basement and ground-floor, and three 
storeys above that, and a very narrow court where 
we had no oportunity of bringing in any fresh 
land, or of rc arranging it to any advantage ; in 
fact, we were obliged to cover less space, because 
in this narrow court all the back yards almost 
have been built over, so that the open space in 
the yards at thebackof the houses for 10 families 
was in some cases only four feet square, so 
entirely had the hack yards been built over. 
My problem was to rebuild so as to pay, and 
that lias been a very difficult one, and we have 
only barely touched 4 per cent., but we have 
touched 4 per cent. 

2985. In what part of London is that? — In 
Marylcbonc. 

2986. What court or street? — The court is 
called Bnrrett’s-court, and the particular build- 
ings are called Sarsden-buildings. 

2987. Do you know if any other persons have 
taken up the same kind of work in the same 
way ? — A very large number of people have been 
co-operating ; very few of the houses I speak of 
arc really mine. And during the last few years 
a great many people have taken up such work to 
a great exteut independently. 

2988. Could you tell us the amount of cnnital 
invest! a in that sort of tiling, to your knowledge? 
— I am afraid I do not remember, but I think 
when I left England four years ago, it was 
60,000 I. worth that I handed over. A good deal 
of it is freehold, and that means a good deal of 
capital with very few tenants. When we have 
leaseholds we have very many tenants and very 
little capital. 

2989. Have you observed the habits of those 
people, in your intercourse with them ? — Yes. 

2990. Will you give us your views as to how 
far suburban dwellings are likely to meet the 
wants of the working classes? — I should hope 
for a good deal from the suburban dwellings, for 
the increased population, but as far as 1 have 
observed, there will be as much need for as many 
dwellings in the central part of London ns there 
arc now. My whole effort has been to keep the 
people in these courts, for the sole object of keep- 
ing them in the centre, partly because I do see 
that their work enormously depends upon it. 

2991. Will you give us the reasons which have 
led you to that conclusion ? — I know and believe 
that a great deal depends on the class and on the 
ages of family ; where you have a mechanic who 
is the sole bread-winner - , he can get out of town 
pretty well, if he can get good workmen’s trains, 
and his family all profit by it; but where, as in 
the lower classes of labour, with which I have 
mainly to do, several members of the family are 
more or less employed, then the workmen’s trains 
do not fit at all ; both boys and girls are at work, 
and do not live at home, their hours do not often 
correspond ; the train fares mount up, and the 

0.69. 


( 'hair man — continued. 

breaking up of the family for meals is very much 
more serious. 

2992. What sort of employment are the people 
engaged in that you talk of? — They ave people 
employed in all kinds of trades, but their living 
out of town without loss depends upon the age of 
the family, when they are small they can go 
away ; the largest number of my tenants are 
poor Irish bricklayers’ labourers. 

2993. Wlint kind of wages do they earn ? — A 
labourer, if lie is in full work, is earning 24 s. a 
week ; bul for a port of the year be is not in work, 
and the wages of a gieat many of my people fall 
very much below that ; the people who feel most 
about moving out of town are, as Miss Stanley 
said, the tailors and the shoemakers; they work 
for the shops in Bond-street, Regent-street, aud 
Oxford-street, and so on, and we are just opening 
a block of buildings near there, ar.d we have had 
applications from people living in the suburbs 
and working in the town, who say the expense 
is great going backwards and forwards. 

2994. They all wont to come back again? — 
They have applied to come back. 

2995- Is that any considerable number ?— Yes, 
it is a good many, I think, considering that we 
have not taken means of making it known. 

2996. You are aware of the difficulties that 
there are iu carrying out the Artiznns’ Dwellings 
Improvement Act, are you not? — Yes. 

2997. Do you approve of the Act? - Yes. 

2998. Have you any suggestions to make to 
the Committee ns to the way in which it might 
be amended or carried out better than it has 
been? — No; I can only say tliatthe whole question 
depends on detail ; uone of the things that I have 
have had to do with would have paid if it had 
not been for carefully watching the expenses and 
the receipts. 

2999. Have you had any difficulty in gather- 
ing your rents? — No, we get a very large pro- 
portion of our rents. 

3000. Do you get them weekly? — Yes. 

3001. In advance ? — No, not in advance. 

3002. You are distinctly of opinion that the 
difficulty is not one of rental ? — Yes, the diffi- 
culty of accommodating the poor in improved 
dwellings is not primarily one of rental. It 
seems to me that one great difficulty that has 
been before the people who have been interested 
in the Artizans’ Dwellings Act is that they want 
to take too many steps at once; they want to 
move the very lowest class of the poor out of, we 
will say, damp underground cellars, where a 
large number of them have been living in one 
room, at once into an ideal working man’s home. 
Now I grant that that problem is very difficult ; 
but supposing they take the two steps separately, 
and be satisfied for the moment to build clean, 
light, substantial, dry rooms above ground, and 
instead of building them in suites, build them, 
as it is very easy to do, opening form a little 
lobby, from which four rooms enter, instead of 
making any of them passage rooms; and they 
can let either one, two, three, or four rooms, as 
the people require ; and whenever the staudard 
of working people is ruised higher they can take 
more rooms. 

3003. You could educate them in that way, 

u4 and 
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Chairman — continued. 

and let the building, and give them the benefit of 
it ; they can be let in single rooms ? — I can see 
no harm, as a temporary. measuie, in putting a 
man and wife and quite small children in a single 
room. In most of the new model buildings you 
will only fiud a few single rooms ; and the idea 
is that these shall be let to widows, or to single 
people, and there are no large single rooms ; the 
rent by room in the improved dwellings is lower 
than that in the neighbourhood ; therefore, if 
those rooms were so built that they were separ- 
able, you could take, in your people at once and 
get a high rental ; I am longing for some of the 
dwelling companies to take up the idea, and to 


Chairman — continued. 

build the rooms separable ; I know why they 
will not do it. •’ 

3004. Why will they not do it ?— Because the 
larger proportion of them would feel the diffi- 
culty of collecting their rents ; now the demand 
is great for their rooms, and they have much less 
troublesome tenants. 

3005. But you think it would pay as well ?— 
If any scheme came under my notice, and I 
could be in authority for a few weeks, so as to 
undertake the arrangement under the Artizaus’ 
Dwellings Act, that is what I should do; I 
should build separable rooms with separate en- 
trances, and let the families into them. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

Mr. Cropper. 

Sir Richard Assheton Cross. 
Viscount Emlyn. 


Sir Henry Holland. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg. 
Mr. Torrens. 


The Right Honourable Sir RICHARD ASSHETON CROSS, in the Chair. 


The Honourable Miss Maude Stanley, re-called ; and further Examined. 


Chairman. 

3006. I believe you wish to give a little 
explanation with regard to Question 2947 # , put 
to you on the last occasion by the Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works : “ I under- 
stand the gross rental you receive is 201 l. 10 s., 
paying 90 7. ? (A.) No, nothing of the sort.” ? — 
The actual rental I have received for the house. 
No. 5, Porter-street, has been an average of 83 l. 
a year, and the expenses out of that have been : 
rent, 50 Z. ; rates and taxes, 14 /. ; insurance, 1 Z., 
and rent collecting, 5 per cent. : that has brought 


Chairman — continued. 

out this result, that I have spent 14 Z. over what 
I have received in the course of three years. 
This does not represent the real value of the 
house, because in this case I have kept one room 
unlet for purposes of my own in the neighbour- 
hood ; and at various times I have thought fit to 
allow tenants to remain in the house, in case of 
sickness, without paying any rent, which would 
havemade it come higher than it does. 

3007. I believe you wish to put in that Paper? 
— Yes ( handing in the same). 


The Reverend Samuel Augustus Barnett, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

3008. Where do you live?— At St. Jude’s 
Vicarage, Whitechapel. 

3009. How long have you been in that parish ? 
— Over nine years. 

3010. Is part of that parish affected by schemes 
under the Artizans’ Dwellings Act? — A very 
large part of it indeed. 

3011. Have you had special opportunities of 
judging of the condition of the people ? — Yes, 
both as a guardian and member of the Charity 
Organisation Committee, and in some way from 
being connected with the management of the 
houses in the neighbourhood. 

3012. What class of people inhabit the neigh- 
bourhood ? —The very lowest possible class. 

3013. Wbat sort of occupations have they? — 
Mostly street occupations ; if they are tradesmen 
at nil they are only tradesmen selling in the 
street ; tailors selling in the street, and so on. 

3014. Is there a great deal of selling in the 
street in that neighbourhood? — Yes, nearly the 
whole population live by the street, I suppose. 

3015. In fact, a great part of the streets are 
hardly passable in consequence of people selling ? 
— That is so, sometimes. 

3016. Is there a considerable difference between 
the nightly lodgers of the common lodging houses 
and those occupying single rooms? — Yes, a great 
difference. 

3017. Will you explain that?— The nightly 
0.G9. 


Chairman— continued. 

lodgers are very largely the evil-doers. Casual 
dock labourers, and drunkards, and people with- 
out the means of living; the occupants of single 
rooms are decent working people. 

3018. You do not class all the dock labourers 
as amongst the evil-doers, do you ? — No, the un- 
married dock labourers. 

3019. What kind of employment do the occu- 
piers of the single rooms follow? — They are 
hawkers ; if they make anything they sell what 
they make in the neighbourhood. 

3020. Is their work dependent on the locality 
in which they live ? — Generally, but not entirely ; 
they sell much more easily in the City ; but they 
go long distances. 

3021. Are they costermongers?— No, hawkers; 
there are very few costermongers ; they carry 
things in their hands. 

3022. What wages do these men, on an aver- 
age, earn ? — Under 20 s. Some weeks they earn 
a great deal, and some weeks very little ; but 
under 20 s., on the average. 

3023. What kind of rent have they to pay ? — 
The lowest rent for a single room would be 
2 s. 9 d. 

3024. Is that furnished ? — Unfurnished. 

3025. What do they have to pay for a furnished 
room ? — Four shillings and sixpence. , 

3026. For a single room '/ — Yes. 

3027. What do they pay for nightly lodgings ? 

X —Threepence 
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Chairman— continued. Chairman— continued. 

— Threepence or 4 o', a night for single men or 3041. What lias been done upon the passino- 
•women. of the Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Acts? 

3028. Are the nightly lodgings in registered — In the board of guardians, I brought forward 

houses? — Yes. a resolution asking the guardians to make a re- 

3029. What time do they admit them in the presentation as 12 ratepayers ; and they did so 
evening? — At any time in registered lodgings. immediately after die passing of the Act. 

3030. What time do they turn them out in 3042. When did the demolition under that Act 

the morning?— At any time; they are quite begin ? — It was not till a year ago that anything 
free. really commenced. 

3031. You say their work is not altogether 3043. Then there were five years between this 
dependent on the locality, but are there any time of the representations and the demolition? 
reasons for making it necessary that they should — Yes. 

live in the neighbourhood? — Yes, they are 3044. What became of the houses in the mean- 
largely communists; that is if one man earns time? — They gradually grew worse; because the 
more one day, he shares it with a neighbour who landlords refused to do anything, and the tenants 
earns little, so that they could not afford to would not go, because they wanted compensation; 
separate. on the whole, things got worse. 

3032. Is that a common practice ? — Quite a 3045. In your opinion, in the administration of 
common practice; I do not say that it is done the Acts, would it not be wise that reconstrue- 
accofding to any rule ; but, as a matter of fact, tion should take place as rapidly as possible ? — 
if a man does well one day, he helps his neighbour, Certainly. 

and they get through the bad times by those 3046. How many houses have been pulled 
means. down ? — Within tlie last year, a good number. 

3033. That is the constant practice? — Yes, 3047. Have any been reconstructed yet? — 

they help one another largely. Nothing but- None whatever. 

prises one more than the way in which the poor 3048. Were the houses that were pulled down, 
help the poor. all of the worst description ? — No, some fairly 

3034. It is not according to any rule ? — built houses have been pulled down. 

No. 3049. Are they included in the scheme ? — They 

3035. A man who is helped at one time will are included in the scheme. 

feel bound to help others at another time ? — 3050. That is for the sake, I suppose, of a re- 

When his good turn comes. arrangement ? — Yes, but they were not of the 

3030. Is that engagement faithfully kept? — worst description themselves. 

Very faithfully kept, though there are no rules 3051. You have given me a note about George- 
or contract; that is the only way in which I can yard ; have you anything to say as to that?— 
account for the fact that in bad times they do get There were three houses destroyed early last 
on, and one has every now and then a proof of it, year in George-yard, certainly not of the worst 
one poor family helping another poor family, description ; and it puzzles one why they should 
Then there is a great love for the place ; there be pulled down, while some of the neighbouring 
is a very strong clan feeling ; the people hold houses which are much worse are allowed to be 
together very much. There is a great deal of occupied. 

migration within a certain distance, but there are 3052. Then that might be remedied by proper 
two or three clans in the neighbourhood, keeping administration? — Yes. 

together through thick and thin. 3053. Has that plot been let to the Peabody 

3037. What is the worst part of your neigh- trustees? — No, nothing has been let yet; an 
bourhood ? — Under the Goulston-street scheme, offer was made for that particular site by a man 
Castle-alley ; and under the Flower-and-Dean- I know. 

street scheme, New-court, George-yard. 3054.1s that the Flower-and-Dean-street 

3038. What is the state of health and morals scheme '{ — Yes. 

in those particular parts ? — As bad as one can 3055. Is the compensation given to the tenants 
describe; they were very seldom free from disease; under that Act unsatisfactory? — Very unsatis- 
there were all kinds of little fevers about, and factory; the compensation is given so long before 
other diseases ; and, morally, the state was too they leave. Now many of the tenants still 
horrible to think of ; girls have got ruined there occupying condemned houses have received corn- 
time after time ; the children never went regu- pensation. 

larly to school, and drunkenness was as bad as it 3056. The money has gone? — Yes, the money 
could be upon those two spots. has gone, and when the time of moving comes, 

3039. How did those facts come to your know- the hardship will be as great as ever. 

ledge ? — As a member of the board of guardians. 3057. Do you think that if you pay tenants 
It came to my knowledge from the people requir- 2 7. or 3 1. when they left, you ought to let them 

ing accommodation in the house, or requiring a find their own places to go to, or ought there to 

doctor. be reconstruction? — There ought to be recon- 

3040. Was any effort made for the improve- struction in the neighbourhood. 

inent of the district before the passing of the 3058. For the whole number ? — Possibly not 
Artizans’ Dwellings’ Act ? — Yes ; we made two for the whole, but for the larger proportion in 

or three representations to the vestry under my particular part. 

Torrens’ Act, and as a result of our representa- 3059. Can you give the Committee any notion 
tion, the case went before the vestry, but it ended of what proportion of the people, there ought to 
in absolutely nothing ; a little whitewash, and it be rehoused, in your particular part?' — Very 
was left as bad as ever. nearly all. 

3060. What 
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Mr. Barnett. 


[ Continued . 


Chairman — continued. 

3060. What class of people do you think 
should be allowed to go away? — Some of the 
nightly lodgers. 

3061. Do you think they would be able to find 
some kind of work elsewhere? — Yes, they come 
to London to work for a month or two, and they 
might as well go somewhere else. 

3062. Do you know of any excessive com- 
pensation being awarded to owners? — One fact 
came out in public. In Castle-alley, Mr. Bod- 
well's award was 4,874 Z. ; it was taken before a 
jury, and the jury awarded 2,700 Z. 

3063. What was the amount in the provisional 
award? — £. 3,100. 

3064. What has been done by voluntary efforts 
in your neighbourhood ? — One block of buildings 
has been built by the Board, and some blocks 
of houses bought and improved. 

3065. Have they done any good ? — An 
immense deal of good. 

3066. Do they pay ?— Some of them pay very 
well; one particular property does not pay as 
well as the other, but, as a rule, it is an average 
of four per cent, all the way through. 

3067. What class of people live in the new 
buildings and the improved houses? — The same 
people who lived in the single rooms before. 

3068. The hawkers ? — Yes. 

3069. They have moved? — Yes, I have a list 
of the people, giving their trades, which I will 
hand in. (The same was handed in.) 

3070. Those were built by Mr. Crowder ? — 
Yes. 

3071. Who is Mr. Crowder? — A friend of 
mine. 

3072. I have two more Papers here, one from 
Wentworth-street ; what does that refer to? — 
They are houses that have been bought and 
improved. 

3073. By whom? — Lord Pembroke bought 
those. (Papers were handed iu.) 

3074. Are there any rules as to the occupation 
of the improved dwellings? — No restrictive 
rules, as long as the tenants are fairly decent 
livers. 

3075. What is the system of management? — 
A lady collector collects the rents twice a 
week. 

3076. That is the lady we met when we went 
there, I suppose ? — Yes. 

3077. Is there any difficulty in getting the 
rents? — Not as a rule; the rents arc paid well 
upon the whole. 

Sir Henry Holland. ■ 

3078. Are they paid in advance ?— No, not as 
a rule. 

Chairman. 

3079. Are the houses popular? — Yes, very 
popular. 

3080. Why cannot the plan be extended 7— 
On account of the difficulty in getting houses ; 
we cannot buy any further. 

3081. Have you any of the Peabody buildings 

in your district?— Not in my district, b ut th ere 
are not very far off on the south side of White- 
chapel parish. ..... 

3082. Have you any Waterloo buildings'— 
Not in my parish. 

0.69. 


Chairman— continued. 

3083. Would the Peabody buildings meet the 
wants of the people you speak of?— No. 

3084. Will you explain why? — One rule is 
they must give a reference to a regular em- 
ployer, and my people have no regular employer; 
secondly, women may not take in washing, and 
the women must supplement their earnings by 
taking in washing if necessary. 

3085. Do you object to the plan of these in- 
dustrial dwellings, provided those two rules were 
altered ? — I like the plan of the industrial 
dwellings. 

3086. You think it would be wise to erect 
buildings of that kind? — Yes. 

3087. Provided the Peabody rules were altered 
in those two respects ? — Yes ; I prefer the new 
buildings to the improved dwellings in our own 
parish. 

Mr. Torrens. 

3088. - When did he build them? — Somewhat 
about seven or eight years ago. 

Chairman. 

3089. In this Paper that you have given us on 
Lord Pembroke’s houses and improved dwellings, 
under the head of occupation, there is one here : 

“ Daniels, hawker ; wife, crotchet work for shops ; 
daughter, cigar factory; daughter, umbrella 
factory; family, eight; room, one; rent, 3 5 . 6 dl ” 
— It practically is two rooms ; it goes right 
through the house. 

3090. Is there any division? — It is a kind of 
division. Part of the family has removed. We 
have had one or two difficulties about them, and 
the girls are made to lodge out. 

3091. You would not consider that a satisfac- 
tory state of things? — No ; hut if you do not put 
them in improved dwellings they are in a much 
worse condition in otlior houses. 

3092. Here is “Donovan, cocoa-nut fibre 
worker : wife hawks.” In that case there are 
10 in two rooms ; is that satisfactory ? — As satis- 
factory as it can be ; the man is a hard-working 
man. 

3093. Here is “ Warrington, blind man, sings ; 
wife hawks occasionally ; seven in family.” 
Seven in family, living in one room ; is that 
satisfactory ?— It is not what one wants; it is 
better than living as they did before, in a hoveL 
Then gi-adually, as they come under our care, we 
induce them to take two rooms, and we can get 
the elder girls out. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

3094. In that case of Daniels, I Buppose the 
whole family earnings would be considerable ? — 
It was very irregular work, and there is a good 
deal of poverty there. 

Sir Heury Holland. 

3095. Did they make any partition at all in 
the room ?— Yes, at night. The state of the poor 
is not satisfactory. 

3096. Still you think they are improving from 
what they were ? — It was horrible in the other 
rooms, where there was no privacy of any kind. 

x 2 3097. I gather 
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Chairman. 

3097. I gather from you that it would be wise 
in these unhealthy areas, under the Artizans’ 
Dwellings Act, not to pull down the houses until 
the land is sold? — I should not. If that block 
of land which came under the scheme in my 
parish had been put in my bands, I should have 
pulled down some of the places at once and left 
some of the better houses, and worked the scheme 
up gradually. I should not have waited to clear 
the whole plot. 

3098. Do you approve of the Acts? — Yes, 
very much. 

Sir Henry Holland. 

3099. With reference to your last answer but 
one ; I presume, though you would not pull down 
all the houses, but make use of them, you would 
take care that no new binding arrangements 
should be made which would afterwards hamper 
the Metropolitan Board of Works? — Quite so. 

3100. No new arrangements should be made 
after the provisional award has been made ? — No. 
The property having come into the hands of the 
purchaser, the purchaser should be free to destroy 
gradually, and keep some of the better houses 
standing for ten or twelve years possibly. 

3101. With respect to the hawkers that you 
mentioned, they of course could not live out in 
the suburbs? — Not without great hardship, it 
seems to me, and the market porters must live 
near. 

3102. Would the hardship arise upon the 
ground of expense or on account of the difficulty 
of getting to their work ? — Yes, and also because 
they would be separated from their friends. 

3103. There are three grounds of hardship, 
then ? — Y es. 

3104. Have you had any experience of persons 
who have gone out into the suburbs and then 
come back again? — No, not in my own parish. 

3105. I gather from your evidence that very 
few from your district have gone into the suburbs ? 
— Very few indeed, I should think. 

3106. You have referred to the working under 
Mr. Torrens’s Act, and have said that several 
representations were made under that Act; but 
then there came a stoppage ? — Yes. 

3107. To what cause do you attribute the 
stoppage ?— I suppose the vestry could not find 
it in their hearts to condemn property without 
compensation. 

3108. Do you suppose that really the vestry 
had any interest in the property ? — I do not think 
they had in that property, but there was a fellow 
feeling. We made three or four representations, 
and Dr. Liddle, the medical officer, supported us, 
but nothing was done. 

3109. Did the surveyor to their body report 
the property, and the state of the buildings ? — I 
should say so. 

3110. Then it was in the vestry that the stop- 
page arose ? — Yes, it was impossible to rebuild 
upon the site ; it was too narrow. 

3111. Then you have strongly advocated re- 
construction upon these cleared areas; and I 
rather gathered that the kind of buildings you 
would wish to construct would be somethino- like 
these houses that have been built by Mr. Crowder, 


Sir Henry Holland — continued, 
and other private individuals ? — Yes, taking iu 
single families in one room. 

3112. Would those houses, more than the 
Peabody buildings, be suited to the class of 

hawkers, costermongers, and dock labourers’ 

Yes. 

3113. And I think your experience of the 
buildings built by private persons is, that some 
little dividend might be expected? — Our ex- 
perience is so, and Mr. Crowder himself says that 
lie has gained 4 £ per cent, ever since upon the 
outlay ; 2 s. 9 d. is his cheapest room. 

3114. "What does he charge for two rooms? — • 
He makes a reduction ; 4 s. 6 d. 

Mr. Cropper. 

3115. You were speaking of dock lahourers; 
are those a class of men who are called perma- 
nent labourers ? — No, they are not permanent; 
they go down every morning, and get called. 

3116. Then there are always too many of 
them? — Yes, there are too many of them. 

3117. Amongst them, is it common to help each 
other? — Yes, the whole lot help one another. 

3118. Since the houses w'ere pulled down, and 
the blank places left, I suppose your population 
is rather less than it was? — Yes. 

3119. Do you find any harm in that; is there 
any hardship done ; arc there not as many people 
there as are wanted for the work that has to be 
done ? — I daresay there is at the docks. 

3120. Altogether, do you consider that there 
is a lack of workpeople for the demand for work- 
people in that part ? — No, I should not say so, 
because I have not noticed it. 

3121. Therefore a great many have gone 
away? — I do not think they have gone far off; 
I have not lost sight of any that I know ; I still 
know them ; they find location somewhere 
near. 

3122. Have they permanently settled them- 
selves in small houses? — Yes, somewhere near 
where other people have moved out. 

3123. If the cleared spots could not be re- 
covered with workmen’s houses, wliat harm would 
be done? — A number of people who have to live 
near London would suffer some kind of hard- 
ship. 

3124. It seems to me, by what you say, that 
there are 100 people waiting to do work, for 
which, perhaps, only 75 are really required, the 
odd 25 being, as it were, helped by the others 
when they cannot get sufficient to do ? — Yes. 

3125. It must be better for your population if 
the number were rather fewer? — But you do not 
abolish them, they still exist. 

3126. It is like the overcrowding in Ireland; 
they go where they are wanted? — They are not 
wanted anywhei-e, except in this district ; round 
the markets and the docks. 

3127. From what you say, they are hardly 
wanted in the markets ; then what would you do 
with them? — Removing them does not abolish 
them. 

3128. Keeping them there makes the grievance 
permanent? — But you cannot find auy other 
work for them, except such work as is possible in 
the City, hawking, or about the markets and the 
docks ; these people must get that kind of work ; 

they 
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Mr. Cropper — continued, 
they are such a low class, physically and educa- 
tionally, that they are not fit for anything else. 

3129. Is it necessary that they should remain 
so?— You may educate the next generation, but 
this generation you cannot. 

3130. But if you keep them there, the next 
generation will be as bad? — Not if you keep 
them in better houses. 

3 131. But they work in the same low place? 
— Our example proves that getting exactly the 
same people into improved dwellings, they are 
much better workpeople, and they see things, 
and do things, which they never did before. 

3132. Do you not think that that exlremely 
uncertain work, hawking work, is in itself in- 
jurious to the people? — Yes; but you must 
educate them out of it, and we can only hope 
that having got the people into decent dwellings, 
and having got their children to school, where 
they never went before, we shall get the next 
generation out of this plan of living. 

3133. And they will try to get work in some 
more permanent place ? — Yes. 

3134. Then they would have to go further to 
seek work? — Yes. 

3135. And if you could set them down now in 
some decent place, it would come to the same 
thing? — They would possibly die, or get very 
unhappy ; because the parents cannot get other 
work. You cannot get the parents to adopt the 
same method of work as the children will, when 
educated. 

3136. When you get the whole population im- 
proved, there will not be work for them in that 
neighbourhood, because they will not be satisfied 
with this miserable, casual work ? —If the time 
comes when there shall be no more hawkers, and 
when fewer labourers are wanted than now. 

3137. You would like to have fewer hawkers 
and dock labourers ? — I should, but I do not see 
the way of doing it. 

3138. If you got this population removed to a 
more distant place, you would think it was, 
speaking nationally, a good thing ? — I do not say 
getting the population removed, but getting the 
population improved would be nationally a very 
good thing, the mere removal would do no good 
whatever. 

3139. Ultimately, when they are all removed, 
they will have to look for their work at some dis- 
tance ? — Yes, when it does come to pass. 

3140. Then if you get them away from the 
centre at once, it would be a good thing?— No, 
if you get these same people away from the 
centre, you would be cruel to them. 

3141. In the end it would be a benefit to their 
children ? — It is a great benefit to educate their 
children, but if you send the people away into 
the suburbs, they cannot support the children that 
they have ; you must support them by the 
rates. 

3142. That is just for a time? — Yes, just for 
the time I am speaking of. 

3143. Sometimes when a whole society has got 
into a low, demoralised, wretched condition, it 
may be better to make a break into it, than patch 
it up ? — Yes, and I should like it done by putting 
them in better houses ; then you would improve 
the people, and improve the children through 
them, which is the best way of doing it. 

0.69. 


Mr. Cropper— continued. 

3144. And you think the better houses must 
be there ? — I think so ; a great extent of the 
better houses must be there, because this work 
has to be done near there. 

3145. Only that there, are too many people to 
do it? — Yes, one would say so, but they nil 
live. 

3146. In this miserable hand-to-mouth way? 
—Yes. 

Mr. Torrens. 

3147. You think it your duty, as a minister 
of the Gospel, to endeavour to put the Acts of 
Parliament in force, which would give the people 
a chance of better houses ? — Yes. 

3148. Although it may he true that, after you 
have done it, as far as the site will allow, there 
would still be a surplus that cannot be housed 
comfortably ? — Yes. 

3149. Do you consider, either under the Act 
of 1868 or 1875, the reparation that might be 
effected would be any reason or obstacle in the 
way of a wise system of emigration to the 
Colonies, to take off the surplus? — I do not 
think so. 

3150. May I ask you to give the Committee 
something of a narrative of the facts that you 
have already alluded to, with regard of the 
failure to put into force the Act of 1868. What 
was the form of houses that you proposed to 
condemn through the vestry? — I could not de- 
scribe it. It was the whole of Castle-alley, 
which was a small court leading out of High- 
street, Whitechapel, through which you passed 
going down to the Board School, a very narrow 
little place, that we represented as being un- 
healthy and unfit for habitation in every other 
way. The vestry quite agreed, and three or 
four representations were made. 

3151. In what year? — One was made in 1868; 
the medical officer represented that five houses 
in Jacob’s-court were unfit for habitation ; the 
surveyor reported that the houses were dilapi- 
dated, and that the most economical way would 
be to pull them down and rebuild them. At an 
interview between the surveyor and the owner of 
the houses, it was agreed that repairs should 
be done ; that was the end of it all. 

3152. You stated to the Committee that the 
vestry shrank from what they thought the cruelty 
of pulling down these houses when they could 
not build on the narrow site that would remain ? 
— They felt the cruelty to the owner rather than 
the cruelty to the people. 

3153. Why was it cruelly to the owners? — 
Because there was cot power of giving compen- 
sation. 

3154. Are you aware that the Act, while 
passing through Parliament, was divested of the 
power of giving compensation?— Yes. 

3155. And Dr. Liddle agreed with you, that 
it was a reasonable ground of consideration, at all 
events by the vestry, whether they would de- 
stroy the property without any compensation to 
the owners ? — -Yes. 

3156. Have you tried it at all since power has 
been given by the Amended Act of 1879 ? — No, 
we have been content with the working of the 
Artizans 1 and Labourers’ Dwellings Act; it 
covered the whole of my parish, really. 

X 3 3157. You 
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Mr. Torrens — continued. 

3157. You think that the vestry, as far as you 
know, would have been disposed, if they had 

ower, to have yielded to your solicitation and 
avc pulled them down? — I can only imagine 
that 

3158. You do not think that it was any obsti- 
nate or selfish motive that deterred them ?— No. 

3159. Is there any ground vacant that might 
have been used by private persons, or by a com- 
pany to rebuild, so as to re-house those who were 
dispossessed? — Yes; at that time the ground on 
which Mr. Crowders houses are now built was 
vacant. 

3160. Is there any more than that ? — There is 
a saw-yard vacant now upon which houses might 
be built. 

3161. What is the average number of storeys 
of the dwelling-houses in your parish?— They 
are low houses, two storeys high. 

3162. Is there any reason, from the nature of 
the place, or the width of the streets, why those 
houses, if rebuilt, might not be rebuilt with more 
storeys? — Yes; I think most of the streets are 
very narrow. 

3163. You think the houses cannot be. raised 
higher? — Not in the narrow streets. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

3164. Was not one of the reasons why the 
vestry did not put in force Mr. Torrens’ Amend- 
ing Act of 1879, that the expense of the Act 
falls on the vestry, and the expense of the 
Artizana’ Dwellings Act falls upon the whole 
metropolis ? — It may be so. 

3165. Have you any plan for getting rid of 
the expense of carrying out the Act of 1875. 
You are aware that is the great difficulty of 
carrying out the Act.?— I think the plan which I 
suggested to the Chairman would do away with 
some of the expense and delay ; of course there 
must be a great deal of expense in keeping 
ground vacant for a year. 

3166. You do not suggest that the property 
should be purchased at different times, but that 
it should be demolished at different times? — I 
would purchase at once and demolish in the 
course of 10 or 20 years, giving time to fill in the 
new and leaving some of the old standing. 

3167. That would not diminish the cost of 
the original purchase ? — No. I do not know how 
you can diminish the cost of the purchase except 
as provided by the amended Act of 1879, giving 
only the real value after repairs had been esti- 
mated ; that would reduce the cost of purchase, 

I think. 

3168. I want to know with regard to the 

eople that you speak of, the clannish kind, who 

elp each other, do they live in these condemned 

areas. Take the Flower-and-Dean-street scheme ; 
do they live there? — Flower-and-Dean-street is 
out of my parish, but they do live in the con- • 
demned area of George-yard, and part of Went- 
worth-street. 

3169. That is included in the scheme? — Yes, 
it is included in the scheme ; but Flower-and- 
Dean-street is just outside my boundary. 

3170. Then you have in this scheme bad and 
good mixed up, I suppose ?— Yes. 

3171. As well as bad and good houses? — 
Quite so ; bad people do not always live in the 
bad houses. 


Mr. John Hollond — continued. 

3172. You do not think that the bad people 
should be re-housed? — No ; I think the common 
lodgers may as w ell live somewhere else. 

3173. Then there are a certain number of 
thieves, are there not? — Yes, in the common 
lodgings ; in FIowcr-and-Dean-street the houses 
are not very bad, as you saw. 

3174. It seems to me that if there is such a 
mixture of the population, a very considerable 
number, at any rate, should be able to go away ; 
surely it is not necessary that they should all 
live upon this particular spot ? — It is not neces- 
sary for these cadgers and casual labourers, but 
it is necessary for a considerable number of 
others, and I would say this, too ; that very often 
there is a great deal more work than the people 
can do ; at the time when the wool sales come 
on, and the ships come to the docks, every hand 
is employed, and many men have to be kept 
there, not for the work they do every day, but 
for work they may possibly have to do. 

317.5. But I suppose dock labourers can live 
in a much larger area? — Yes. 

3176. They could be scattered considerably? 
—Yes. 

3177. What suggestions have you to make in 
order to prevent houses becoming insanitary, and 
getting in this filthy state ? — Closer management; 
of course, I should say that our system of manag- 
ing prevents it ; our system of having two or 
three rent collectors going down two or three 
times a week. 

3178. But as far as the law is concerned, 
would you have more stringent sanitary laws ? — 

I should ; supposing houses are built of a kind 
like Mr. Crowder’s, I should apply to those 
houses very strict sanitary laws. 

3179. Have you had any experience of those 
regulations as to houses being let out in tene- 
ments ; I do not mean common lodging-houses ; 
there are certain regulations which the Local 
Government Board have made with regard to 
houses let out in tenements, limiting the number 
of occupiers for each house? — I have no ex- 
perience of that. 

3180. Could anything of that kind be made to 
answer ? — I do not know at all ; I should not like 
to say. 

3181. What was the case that you spoke of, 
where the jury awarded a much smaller amount 
than Mr. Rodwell? — In Castle-alley. 

31 82. Do you know the name of the owner ? — 
Mr. Castlebcrg. 

3183. I see Mr. Rodwell gave evidence that 
the award in that case was 4,874 /., and the ver- 
dict of the jury was 2,700/.; do you know 
whether there have been many cases of that sort? 
— I do not know ; it does not come within my 
experience. 

Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg. 

3184. You said that the Goulston scheme had 
taken five years to work out ; have you any com- 
plaint to make against the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for slackness in carrying out the Act ? — 
I do not know whether you are to blame ; some- 
body is. 

3185. How far is the Whitechapel and Lime- 
house scheme from your district? — Not very 
far. 

3186. That 
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Sir James M‘ Gar el Hogg — continued. 

3186. That was taken up at once, was it not? 
—Yes. 

3187. With 13 schemes you will allow that 
each district should have a benefit? — Yes ; I do 
not wish to blame ; I only find fault. 

3188. Will you kindly tell me this: you said 
you thought the purchasing authority might keep 
up a certain number of the best houses, and pull 
down the others? — Yes. 

3189. Were you alluding to private or public 
purchase ? — I do not care which, whether you 
sell to public or private parties. 

3190. Supposing a public body purchased this 
one, could they keep up a certain number, eight 
or nine years, and pull down the rest, because, 
from my experience, we must pull down a certain 
section so as to enable us to have buildings for 
the benefit of the poor built upon it ; how can 
you manage if you pull down a few houses and 
leave some standing? — I know this particular 

lot, and if this were placed in my hands I should 
uild a block upon one spot, and leave certain 
other houses standing ; you pulled down three 
houses fronting George-yard ; that is beginning 
the wrong way. Why those three were pulled 
down I cannot conceive : they were not the worst 
houses; they were in better order than many 
houses not condemned, and yet they have been 
destroyed, and nothing has been put upon the 
site since; there is nothing to prevent tnat site 
being covered at once ; I should have covered it 
at once if it had been in my own hands. 

3191. If you clear a space and you have a 
certain number of poor people on it; if you 
widen streets and make better ventilation for 
light and air, can you re-house those people by 
simply patching the houses up, or adding ft storey 
to them. I only ask for information ; I should 
be glad to learn ; supposing there is a square 
acre, and say 2,000 or 3,000 people living upon 
it, you must, if you want to improve approaches, 
and widen streets, naturally make the buildings 
higher to accommodate the same number of 
people? — Yes. 

3192. If you pulldown the worst houses and 
patch up the best ones, you could not possibly 
re-house the same number ? — I only ask lor time ; 
give us 10 or 20 years to do it. 

3193. Would not that be a great loss to either 
public or private persons? — Not so great a loss 
as is incurred now. 

3194. I think it would be a great deal greater; 
have you any figures to prove the contrary ? — I 
do not know whether, in the Glasgow Scheme, 
there was not something allowed for the gradual 
rebuilding. 

3195. You have no figures to prove it? — No. 

3196. I understand that in the Goulston- street 
Scheme no houses have been pulled down that 
have not been reported to be in an insanitary 
state? — The Flower-and-Dean-street Scheme is 
the one that I am speaking of. 

3197. But there was nothing pulled down 
there that was not insanitary, was there ?— I was 
there just before they were pulled down, and 
they were not anything like so insanitary as the 
others that were left. 

3198. They were reported, were they not, to 
be in an insanitary state, or we should not have 
acted upon it ?— I cannot understand why they 

0.69. 


Sir James M‘ Garel Hogg — continued, 
should be pulled down, and those which are very 
disgraceful left behind. 

3199. Perhaps you will give me a list of those ? 
— I will. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

3200. Are there any other districts within the 
parish, or near it, that ought to be dealt with 
under the Artizans’ Dwellings Act? — I think 
they are all scheduled. 

3201. As I understand, you do not know of 
any other district that ought to be dealt with in 
the same way ? — No. Dr. Liddle was very quick, 
and a great many places were scheduled in 
Whitechapel. 

3202. Supposing in any district thus dealt 
with, it appeared upon examination that one- 
half of the people living there found employment 
at a distance, do you still think it would be neces- 
sary to provide buildings for them within that 
district? — I should say not. 

3203. Do you not think that it would be desir- 
able with a view of diminishing the cost of carry- 
ing out the scheme, that a little inquiry should 
be made when the scheme is undertaken, as to 
the number of people living there who are really 
finding employment, and who have been living in 
the district or within a reasonable dislance? — 
You might look further than the employment. 
"West End people would not like to have to live 
exactly where they are working ; they have their 
tastes, and they have their friendships to keep 
up. 

3204. Is there any reason why the Metropolitan 
Board of Works should go to a great cost to pro- 
vide people with houses at a particular spot be- 
cause of their taste, apart from any convenience of 
living near their work? — I should think other than 
material objects should be thought of, and there 
is a material advantage that by living near their 
friends they do get help in times of trouble. 

3205. But you must also consider the question 
of the incidence of the cost of the whole, thing 
upon the ratepayers ; that is a matter, is it not, 
which has to be considered? — Yes. 

3206. The ultimate cost of all these operations 
must fall upon the ratepayers, and a proportion 
of it will fall upon the very people whom it is 
intended to benefit? — Yes. 

3207. Are not the high rents there positively 
affected by the metropolitan rates? — Yes. 

3208. Therefore we must take into consider- 
ation not merely the interests of the people to be 
dispossessed, but also the interests of the rate- 
payers all over London? — Yes, but the rate- 
payers have allowed them to grow up in that 
state. 

3209. It is not the ratepayers who allowed 
them to grow up, but the owners of the property, 
and any loss ought, in the first instance, to fall 
upon the owners of the property ? — They ought 
to be looked after by the ratepayers’ represen- 
tatives. 

3210. By the Government ? — Yes. 



am ouFy concerned for the locality. 

X 4 3212. With 
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Mr. Torrens. 

3212. With regard to a question asked by the 
honourable Member for Heading, was this matter 
ever considered by the vestry, that if you put up 
better dwellings they would be better rateable 
property than the ones taken down? — It has been 
suggested to the vestry. 

3213. Do you believe it to be so? — It is the 
fact upon the other side of the parish in the 
Limehouse scheme, that there is an increase of 
700 1. a year in the rating. 

3214. Therefore the supposed injury to the 
ratepayers is ephemeral? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

3215. I suppose the ratepayers get a great 
advantage owing to the improved health and 
morals of the people?— Yes, that is very impor- 
tant. As a guardian, I used to see 20 or 30 
applications every week ; I have only seen two 
from the same block since the Peabody dwellings 
have been built, which makeB a very large differ- 
ence to the rates. 

3216. I understand what you particularly wish 
is, that if one of these areas is condemned, and a 
scheme is passed, if possible some of it should be 
pulled down and reconstructed at once, and the 
other houses should be improved in the meantime, 
so that there should not be so much displacement ? 
— Yes, that is what I mean. 

3217. You were saying that, to a certain ex- 
tent, you preferred Mr. Crowder’s houses to the 
Peabody Buildings? — Yes. 

3218. Is that in consequence of the fact that 
the Peabody Buildings could not supply what 
was wanted by this class of people ? — I think so, 
and the Peabody Buildings inflict too many rules 
upon the people. 

3219. I presume you have no objection to im- 
proved dwellings, and large houses ?— I like 
them. 

3220. But you would advise that there should 
be more single rooms ? — Yes. 

3221. And you also would advise that there 


Chairman — continued. 

should be some place where the people could 
wash ? — Yes. 

3222. Or that the rules should not exclude 
their washing ? — Yes, I would allow the women 
to take in washing. I went to Sir Sydney 
Waterlow and Sir Curtis Lampson to urge upon 
them the necessity for single rooms, but they 
both refused to see it. I am certain you must 
get single rooms into which you must put these 
people, as the first step. 

3223. Can you say what the objection to single 
rooms is? — The same objection that was taken 
just now, these gentlemen would not bear seven or 
eight people living in a single room. 

3224. That it would be encouraging over- 
crowding ? — Yes. 

3225. If you had more single rooms, you would 
make a rule that they should not have too many 
living in them? — We take them in, and having 
got them into our dwelling, every kind of in- 
fluence is brought to bear upon them, to make 
them send out their children, or to take two 
rooms. 

3226. If there were single rooms sufficient, 
and they were allowed to wash there, you would 
as soon have a large building as Mr. Crowder’s 
building ? — Yes. 

Mr. Torrens. 

3227. If an improvement is completed under 
the Act of 1875, and the block is re-covered with 
dwellings, will there remain any patches of over- 
crowded and dilapidated dwellings in the parish? 
— I think there is one block which is left out; it 
is surrounded by many shops in the High-street, 
and it is difficult to bring it in. 

3228. It would not be suitable under the pur- 
view of that scheme ? — No. 

3229. What must you do under those circum- 
stances? — Apply the Act of 1868, as amended. 

3230. Ana it would be more suitable to have a 
limited space ? — Yes. 


Miss Oct'avia Hill, re-called ; and further Examined. 


Chairman. 

3231. Have you anything that you wish to 
add to the evidence which you gave at the last 
meeting ? — No, I do not think so. 

Mr. John Holland. 

3232. Have you any plan for preventing 
houses getting into an insanitary state ; I do not 
mean a plan such as you would carry out by 

rivate individuals, but a plan to be carried out 
y law ? — I cannot think of any plan, except that 
the official inspection should be more thorough. 

3233. Do you think that the Sanitary Acts 
are sufficient at present, if they were properly 
administered ? — I should have thought so in 
London; I do not know whether in the out- 
skirts it is clue to the inefficiency of the Sanitary 
Acts or not ; but it is the fact that many buildings 
are put up in the suburbs which are very unsatis- 
factory indeed. 

3234. Then with regard to Mr. Torrens’ Acts, 


Mr. John Holland — continued, 
have you had any experience of their working ? 
— None at all. 

3235. Do you know the principle of the Act ? 
— Yes, I know the Acts very well. 

3236. Do you not consider that they would be 
very efficient Acts for the purpose of keeping up 
houses of a certain standard of habitability ? — 
The only thing I do know about the working of 
them is, that iu our own parish it has been 
unsatisfactory ; I do not know whether they 
could be better carried out than they have 
been. 

3237. Will you describe what the working 
was ? — The alterations made were so very super- 
ficial, but there was a very great deal to be done ; 
very often really structural alterations are re- 
quired. 

3238. That would be rather a defect in the 
administration of the Act ?— Yes. 

3239. Do you know of any cases where houses 
were shut up or demolished under those Acts? — 

No, 
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M r. John Holland — continued. 

I do not know ; but I am certain you can hunt 
the poor about from place to place, rout them out 
of one place and drive them to another ; but you 
will never reach the poor except through people 
who care about them and watch over them. 

3261. Then your idea would be, as far as 
ossible, not so much to keep up the stock of 
welling-housea for workmen, as actually to 

replace the same people ? —Yes, as far as I could. 

3262. The people in Edward’s-place must be 
near their work too, you think ? — A great many 
of them ; all these central positions are easier of 
access for workmen ; if you drive the people 
to the suburbs, if their work lies at the extreme 
end of London, it is very difficult to get to it ; a 
central place is necessarily easier to get from, and 
though at some times they have to go some 
distance from the centre, they have never to go 
very far. I do not think you can, without' very 
great evil, drive away the poor from such a 
parish as Marylebone. 

3263. Do you think that this area must 
necessarily be cleared, or do you think it could 
be dealt with under Mr. Torrens’ Act; is 
it necessary to demolish it?— I should have 
thought so, because first of all very few people 
are accommodated in it for the area ; there is a 
very bad sinking in the ground, which I should 
think would make houses very damp, unless they 
are in some way raised ; you go quite down a 
slope from Seymour-place, and the houses at the 
back have very small back yards, which are in a 
terrible state ; there are two lines of buildings 
now, and it would be very much better with one 
line of buildings in the middle. 

3264. Do you think the whole area would have 
to be demolished in the same way, Beaumont- 
buildings, Providence-place, Edward’s-place, and 
Britannia-gsrdens? — They must be included in 
one scheme for the sake of convenience, though 
they are in different places. 

3265. You might deal with these different 
blocks of houses in different ways ; some you 
might demolish and some you might improve ? — 
The Beaumont-buildings Scheme would be much 
easier dealt with by demolition ; they are only 
one-storey high. 

3266. Y ou know Britannia-gardens ? — N ot well. 

3267. Do you think those houses must be 
demolished ? — I do not know them well enough 
to say. 

3268. Do you know Providence-place ? — I do 
not know it well enough to say anything about it. 

2369. Do you know Beaumont-buildings? — I 
know Beaumont-buildings, and they must be 
demolished. 

3270. Out of the four, the two you know, 

namely, Edward’s-place and Beaumont -buildinn-sj 
you think ought to be demolished? — Yes. ° 

Mr. Torrens,. 

327 1 . You think that gradual rebuilding ought 
to proceed with gradual demolition? — Yes. 

3272. And without that great aggravation 
must necessarily ensure in the condition of those 
who are taken away ? — Yes. 

_ 3273. Have you found from your own expe- 
rience that the .courts and alleys that you have 
been able to get under your control, have been 
made really sufficiently habitable to be safe for 


Mr. Torrens — continued, 
health and decency, by repair, in many cases 
without demolition ? — I had tried repairing them 
usually for a great many years before I had them 
rebuilt, in order to get hold of the people ; hut 
finally when the people have improved I have 
rebuilt a good many of them by preference 
because I can give them better accommodation in 
the new buildings. 

3274. I am anxious to know what your expe- 
rience has been, from the great observation you 
have given to the subject, of the gradual decay, 
and the worsening of the houses from being over- 
crowded?— The houses I have known have been 
steadily improving rather then steadily decaying 

3275. With repair ? — Yes. 

3276. But without repair, what happens? — If 
they are without repair, and without anyone in 
charge, the tenants break the banister rails, burn 
the door panels, and the plaster rots away before 
anybody touches a thing; you can pull out the 
beams by handfulls in many places. 

3277. Have you observed that houses decay 
from over-crowding and become less healthy ? — 
I do not sec how the actual over-crow ding can 
cause decay. 

3278. By the mere intensification of filth ? — 
Yes; and the plaster rotting away, 

3279. And the want of repainting? — Yes ; an 
immense deal might be done by enforcing the 
covenants of leases in these places, if people 
would do it. 

3280. Did I understand you to say that the 
process, first of repair and then rebuilding, ought 
to be always going on in a densely crowned 
district? — I should think so; we want all these 
courts reformed. 

3281. And you are strongly opposed to the 
severance of classes for the sake of creating extra 
rural slums ? — Yes, very strongly ; it is a loss to 
the rich and poor when they are so much 
separated. 

3282. Have you known any of those places 
to which this has been done ; do you know any 
of those abutting upon St. Pancras ? — Yes. 

3283. "Which do you know best? — I know 
them best up towards the north-west. 

3284. The Kcnsal-grecn district? — Yes, and I 
know something of the Tottenham district. 

3285. I believe you have not had your atten- 
tion sufficiently directed to the Soho, or the 
St. Giles’ district? — Drury-lane would be in 
St. Giles’. I have had a great deal to do with 
Drury-lane, Everslev-court, Granby-place, and 
Star-court. 

3286. Have you found much difficulty in 
obtaining at a reasonable cost the sites you wish 
to rebuild upon? — We have to go quietly about 
it; I could not get them if I appeared myself in 
it. I never give a fancy price. 

3287. Is not the difficulty of obtaining sites 
for rebuilding a greater difficulty in the way of 
municipalities than private persons? — Yes, but 
if one keeps one’s eyes open, one can get them, 
and I have the advantage of being able, by going 
into the thing very economically and carefully, 
to make the thing pay. Several courts I have 
been told it was impossible to touch. I have not 
only touched them, but I have got them rebuilt. 

3288. From your own knowledge you say that 
bad courts are very good investments to usurers ? 

—Ido 
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Miss Hill. 


[ Continued. 


Mr. Torrens — continued. Viscount Enilyn — continued. 

— I do not know what proportion of rental they the people sink when they are removed from 
get; if they get the entire rental it would be people who are more educated than themselves, 
enormous, and in some of the worst courts they 3299. And you would be guided by something 
get a very enormous amount of rental. beyond actually providing new houses ; you 

3289. But they hold it very tight? — Yes, and would break them up ?— Yes. 

you will find that your worst tenants sometimes 3300. They might be rather difficult to deal 
pay the best; they do not want to be asked how with ; you have only a certain area to deal with? 
they get their rents . — If I had the decision of that I should not 

3290. Is it also within your knowledge that hesitate in clearing any area which has been 

persons having these courts like them so much occupied by the poor, and re-instating the poor 
a 3 property that they buy others? — Yes, they upon that. I should like to do that everywhere 
hold them as tight as can be. in London. There is a great need of accommo- 

3291. Is it not notorious that there are large dation for work people near their work. 

court grubbers, so to speak, who are extending 3301. Then we have to wait in that case till the 
their investments? — Yes. lowest class has improved so far as to seek work 

3292. And who would not part with them at elsewhere ?— The tendency would be when these 

any reasonable price unless legislative power is better buildings are built, for the higher class of 
put in operation?— Yes, Edward’s-place is an working people to come and take them, because 
instance of that. they prefer being near their work, and they will 

3293. Therefore you think that the Act of will give much less trouble to their landlords, and 

1875, as well as the Act of 1858, as amended, they would be able to pay a slightly higher rent; 
are both necessary to keep this down?— I think therefore you bring a better class of working 
so, decidedly. people amongst the poor ; that would be the first 

result. We have difficulty when we re-build to 
Viscount Emlyn. get t jj e same people in; we have a tendency to 

3294. You said you thought that an area like get a rather higher class of work people, and it 
Whitechapel should be dealt with in a different would be an improvement in Whitechapel. 

way from one like Marylebone? — It does not 

seem to me in itself so great a loss to remove Mr. Cropper. 

poor people where a large number of them are 3302. You are speaking of mixing; up the 
congregated together. I feel a great deal about classes ; would the people who would go to 
the evils arising from the separation of class and Whitechapel be a higher class at all. You could 
class, and in such districts as Whitechapel you not get well-to do-people to go and live in the 
have not that additional reason for regretting east of London '! — No, I do not suppose you 
the removal of the poor. Still at present White- could. 

chapel, and many of the poorer districts, are 3303. If there were vacant areas there, you 
badly provided with dwellings for the poor ; would let them be sold for what they could be at 
therefore I should be glad to see any property commercial prices ? — Not until the working 
coming into the hands of any public body rebuilt classes of Whitechapel are better housed ; there 
for them ; I should be really sorry t.o see work- are very few good houses for the poor in White- 
ing people immigrating from our own district. chapel at present. 

3295. Would not it be of advantage to the 3304. I understand they would hardly go into 

poor, in an area like the Whitechapel area, if good houses, because the poor cannot afford it? — 
you could put in their midst a certain amount of I think they would go into them if they were 
the middle class? — Yes, but you must provide built with suitable rooms; at present they have 
the poor first with dwellings. to take three rooms at once if they want to go in ; 

3296. Would it be possible to do it, and at the and it seems to me a very great difficulty. At 

same time provide for another class ? — The present all the model dwellings are built in sets 
natural thing would be to destroy the worst of rooms. 

places, and to build good workmen’s dwellings 3305. You cannot, expect in Whitechapel to 
on them, and afterwards to let the other places build up society as yon would in Marylebone? — 
settle themselves, which means to go into the You would, because you could get a higher class 
hands of the higher class. of workpeople to go where the. rooms are good. 

3297. And your object would be to provide I speak with less authority about Whitechapel 

labour for these poorer people upon the spot, by than about Marylebone. 

providing a class who would require a certain 3306. You say you have 60,000 £ in property? 
amount of labour from then?- — Yes, partly; but — -Y'es, about that under my charge, 
the classes do much for one another in other ways 3307. Will you tell us about how many tenants 
besides. you have ? — It is difficult to define uiy work. 

329$. You mean that it would improve them 3308. How much does the 60,000 l. worth of 
socially? — Yes, and raise the standard of the property represent? — I think 2,000 or 3,000 
people. A great deal of the degradation of these people, but you cannot tell by the money; be- 
courts is because no public opinion reaches cause if you have freehold you may spend 4,000 /. 
them ; if you hear anybody talk about a cul de or 5,000 l. and accommodate 30 families, and if 
sue, and contrast it with any place that is a you have a leasehold you may spend a very much 
thoroughfare, you feel at once that is the public smaller amount, and nave a much larger number 
opinion that affects the character of a court more of families. 

than police or anything else; the same thing is 3309. Can you say roughly how many families 
done by higher class people living amongst this represents?— I am afraid I cannot tell you. 
them ; the dirt, and degradation, and habits of 3310. In the houses which you have improved 
0.69. T 2 do 
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Miss Hill. 
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Sir Henry Holland — continued, 
any notion what number of persons could be 
moved without any very great loss or discomfort, 
taking the Marylebone district, for instance ! 

— I look at it less as a question of moving indi- 
vidual people than of accommodation for the 
poor in the neighbourhood, because there are a 
great many people now living away that would 
very thankfully come back; I do not think 
there is any part of the town where we have 
much better accommodation for the poor than in 
Marylebone, yet even there we still want more. 

3327. In truth, against rapid improvement 
must be set loss and discomfort to the poorer 
classes? — Yes. 

3328. Move temporary loss and discomfort to 
the poorer classes, because you cannot replace 
them as quickly as they are turned out of their 
houses? — Yes. 

3329. I suppose I may take it from your 
evidence that you would prefer not to see that 
rule extended, that forbids more than 15 houses 
to be taken down at a time ? — I would rather see 
the ork done gradually. 

3330. Have you arrived at any conclusion 
whether 15 houses is a fair number to fix as a 
rule? — A great deal depends upon how you re- 
build them. It is on the one hand usually ex- 
pensive to rebuild few at a time, and on the other 
hand, inconvenient to the poor if you rebuild 
many at once. Bach case should be decided on 
its merits. 

3331. Do you desire to see any alteration 
made in the 33rd section of the Streets Improve- 
ments Act, or would you prefer to leave it as it 
is? — Looking at it from the point of view of the 

eople, I would rather leave it as it is. I do not 
now whether it is desirable for other reasons. 

Mr. Shaw Lefenre. 

3332. Do you know the district of Gray’s-Inn- 
road?— Tolerably well. 

3333. Are you aware that the Metropolitan 
Improvement scheme proposes to drive a road 
through, or rather to widen Gray’s-Inn-road, and 
make it a very important thoroughfare ? — Yes. 

3334. One of the witnesses called before this 
Committee has told us that the result of the 
obligation thrown upon the Metropolitan Board 
iu respect of Gray’s-Inn-lane improvement, would 
be that the Board would be under an obligation 
to rebuild artizan’a dwellings upon the frontage 
of Gray’s-Inn-lauc, and that that obligation will 
throw upon the Metropolitan Board a charge of 
300,000 /., namely, the difference of the value of 
these sites when used for commercial purposes, 
and when used subject to the obligation of building 
artizans 1 dwellings: inasmuch as upon this site 
accommodation can be provided only for 1,700 
labouring people, that is 300 odd families; do 
you think that that is an obligation which ought 
to be maintained? — It seems to me a very re- 
markable thing to have planned it so as to take 
the frontage. 

3335. The improvement is for the purpose of 
making a great thoroughfare through that part? 
— "Why do not they take a little more land and 
accommodate the working people, not upon the 
frontage ; why do they fix the limits of devia- 
tion so that they cannot do this. 

333(i. Assuming the facts 1 mention, is it in 
your opinion reasonable that the labouring people 
0.G9. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre — continued, 
should be provided with dwellings at that cost 
per family ? — It seems to me very absurd to 
accommodate labouring people in a frontage such 
as that ; there is no particular advantage in .it, 
especially as several of the improved dwellings 
societies have the extraordinary regulation that 
they will not build shops. 

3337. Let me bring under your notice another 
case, namely, that of Golden-lane and Petticoat- 
square, two districts already cleaved by the City 
of London, within their district. It has been 
stated in evidence before this Committee that the 
difference in value of those two sites, if sold for 
commercial purposes, and if sold with the obliga- 
tion of building artizans’ dwellings upon them, is 
a difference between 11,000 L a year of rental and 
1,100 I. a year of rental, and that the families 
would be provided at the rate at least of about 
1,000 Z. a family; now. will you permit me to 
ask you whether you think that upon the whole 
that is a cost which the ratepayers ought to be 
called upon to bear ? — You would hardly call it 
the cost, if the ground has been cleared on the 
understanding that it is for the purpose of accom- 
modating the working people, and if you are 
comparing the coat of it with the possible value 
of the ground if re-sold for commercial purposes it 
is a price nobody has ever received, it is simply 
the enhanced value of the land; they would not 
have had that laud to let, had it not been for 
this Act. 

3338. Supposing it to be proved that it has 
cost the City about that capital sum to clear that 
land, namely, a capital sum representing 11,000 1. 
a year, I think it was 250,000 Z., and that the 
City can recoup themselves the whole of that 
expenditure by selling it for commercial purposes, 
what then ? — -What would they propose to do for 
the working people if they do not re-accommo- 
datethem? 

3339. Looking upon the whole circumstance, 
the ratepayers and the working people, is it 
reasonable to throw upon the ratepayers that 
enormous diffei'ence between 11,0001. a year and 
1,100 Z. a year? — I should not have thought the 
ratepayers in the City need cry out, as overtaxed, 
but I should think there might be a reasonable 
scheme submitted not so costly, and equally good, 
because I should think places were to be had 
which were not absolutely in the City, but which 
might be convenient for working people, not 
suburban places ; and if there were a reasonable 
alternative scheme it should be considered. 

3340. If the facts are correct, you would en- 
deavour to mitigate the great cost by allowing 
the authority to provide within reasonable dis- 
tance other dwellings at a less cost ?— -Yes, at the 
same time it appears rather a curious thing ; 
first to clear a site on the understanding that you 
are going to do one thing with it, and then sell it 
at a large profit or a very large enhanced price. 

3341. We do not go into the question as to 
whether it is wise to enter into these transactions 
of clearing large spaces ? — What would you do 
instead ; leave fever deus and places where the 

2 1e are ; can it be finally economical to leave 
places as theso arc, nests of fever. 

3342. It is a question what process you are to 
adopt ?— I should have thought it a gain for the 
whole City, for the nation, to get rid of such places. 
3343. Is it not then important with the view 
y 3 of 
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Miss Hill. 


[ Continued. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre — continued, 
of inducing local authorities to undertake schemes 
of this kind to reduce the cost of them as much 
as possible 't — Yes, to reduce the cost of them : 
still they would have to work with care. 

3344. Is it not a matter of consideration 
whether, upon the whole, it is worth while to 
replace artizau8' dwellings upon these large sites, 
at a coat of 1,000 1. a family? — What I feel about 
that is, that I am not satisfied that the clearance 
has been done in the cheapest way possible. 
I have neither facts nor figures, except my own 
vevy small ones; but where I have cleared I can 
only say they have been very difficult problems, 
and they have come out very different from this. 

3345. Take the case of the City ; the land has 
been cleared three years, and nothing has l>een 
done as yet towards building upon it? — It seems 
perfect madness to lose three years’ rental ; no 
individual would dream of such a thing as that ; 
nobody would pull down their houses in Loudon 
and leave the land uncovered for three years. 

. 3346. That has been done ? — That is waste of 
so much money. 

3347. I do not go into what is past, I am now 
looking at the present condition of things. As- 
suming that that is so, would it be reasonable or 
right, having regard to the interest both of 
labourers and ratepayers, to rebuild upon the 
old site artizaus’ dwellings at a cost of 1,000 1. a 
family ? — I should rebuild the artizaus’ dwellings 
within reasonable distance ; the people having 
been cleared under the Act, you must accommo- 
date them ; the obligation should not be set 
aside, the whole thing cannot be left to the ordi- 
nary law of supply and demand. 

3348. I presume you admit that the interest 
of the ratepayers ought to be considered ? — Yes, 
they ought to be considered by not leaving the 
place three years empty, and also by everyuiing 
being done to diminish the cost in the first in- 
stance. Of course it is no use crying over spilt 
milk, but it seems to be a pity such an amount 
of money is spent. I have only my small figures 
to go upon, but such as they are there they are. 
W e own several courts, where the houses had 
five floors. We have rebuilt them, and they pay 
4 per cent. 

3349. Still, you had not the misfortune to buy 
them under compulsory powers ?— No ; but if 
I put 20 per cent, on for that I cannot help 
thinking that compulsory schemes ought not to 
be so co3tly ; I make 4 per cent., why should the 
ratepayers lose thousands. 

3350. I presume that it is from the fact that 
the local authorities have had to deal with large 
sites ? — That may be so. 

3351. I rather gather from you that, instead 
of going into this matter of a large scheme of 
pulling down and reconstruction, you would ad- 
vise the tiling being attempted by degrees, under 
Mr. Torrens’ Act? — I should have thought that 
there were certain places that could only be done 
under a lavge scheme, and I should have thought 
in some way it ought to he cheaper to do in a 
large scheme. You have immense facilities for 
using up odd bits of land, and things of that 
kind. I can pay three times what people say 
they can pay for land per foot ; that must mean 
greater care somewhere. Why should I be able 
to pay 9 d. a foot for land. 

3352. You said that you thought that some of 


Sir James M' Garel-Hogg. 
the buildings in the suburbs were iu an unsatis- 
factory state, will you tell me where they are? — 
I do not know them of my own knowledge ; 
I have a number of workers who come to me, 
and they describe tilings to me. 

3353. You made the statement from hearsay ? 
— I made the statement from communications 
addressed to me from the district workers, clergy 
and others. 

3354. Are they within the metropolitan 
area, or without? — 1 do not know. I wrote 
to them to find out whether it was a deficiency in 
carrying out the Act, or in the Act itself, but I 
do not know which it is. 

3355. You said, in answer to the right honour- 
able Chairman, that there was 60,000 l. invested 
in the houses? — Yes. 

3356. Have you any capital to dispose of?— 
We have never any difficulty in getting capital to 
any extent. 1 should know where to turn for it. 

3357. You know where to turn for it? — Yes. 

3358. May I ask you whether you ever read 
the newspapers, and whether you have ever seen 
the advertisements of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and other public bodies, anxious to let 
land? — Yes. 

3359. Having capital to dispose of, and being 
able to get it ; and having to pay 6 d. or 9 d. a 
foot, lias it never ocurred to you that it would he 
a good plan to make tenders for some of our land? 
—I mentioned also that a part of my own method 
defended for its success partly on personal super- 
vision. Our money is invested, not so much to 
construct, new dwellings for the people, which is 
very well done by large societies, for which I have 
the greatest respect., but to enable my fellow- 
workers to reach a lower class than societies can 
touch, by means of personal efforts : and I have 
much work opening before me in the poor courts 
as 1 have people for. I keep extending my work, 
going down into the very had courts, and be- 
ginning among these people. 

3360. Assuming the personal supervision, if 
you could get capital and build model dwellings, 
according to your own idea, would you not be 
able to have much more supervision over them if 
they were all put together in one building ? — If 
I individually had to supervise them, clearly; 
but I have numerous friends working with ine, 
and I prefer that each should take the lead in 
their own court. I would prefer the courts being 
under various people. 

3361. You do not think that it would work so 
well? — I do not think it would work so well. 
Also, you see, if I built a large block of model 
buildings upou these sites I should have rather 
respectable, nice, working people coining to me,, 
and whom I should be sorry to refuse ; leaving 
the people these courts which are difficult to deiu 
with, and among whom my duty and that of my 
fellow workers lies, and I do think that there are 
many good companies which can do the other 
work. 

3362. You wish to coufine your care to those 
who are poorer ? — To iliose who are poorer and 
need reformatory work. 

3363. You say that you take a court of 15 
houses, and you would pull down five at a time ; 
when you pull down the five houses, do you 
attempt to widen the court or street ? — I have 
never attempted to widen a street. 

3364. Do 
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Sir James M‘ Ga re l- Hogg — continued. 

3364. Do you think it advisible to do so ; they 
are generally narrow ; are they not ? — Some are 
narrow and some are not. 

3365. Most of them are narrow, are they not? 
— Not- most of them. 

3366. Up in Marylebone there are some which 
are pretty wide, but I have stood myself and been 
able to touch the houses on each side in some 
courts ? — Yes ; so have I. 

3367. Therefore, would it not be better to 
widen them ? — There the Artizans’ and Dwellings’ 
Act comes in. What I look at, before purchas- 
ing, is whether a court is one that, can be dealt 
with mainly by improving the people and im- 
proving the houses ; and I have seldom bought 
with the idea of rebuilding. I have introduced 
the idea some time afterwards. I have never 
rebuilt in a court that ought to be widened. 

3368. You prefer going in detail? — Quite so. 
The work has assumed very much larger pro- 

ortions now' than I ever expected. But it is 
y blocks here and there that it. has done good. 

3369. Having that large experience, do you 
find that a good many people are anxious to buy 
this bad property? — Yes. 

3370. There is a certain class of people who 
buy these properties for the purpose of' extracting 
very large rents? — Yes. 

3371. You have also said that it is difficult to 
get these properties from them ? — Yes. 

3372. Assuming that they are all in this bad 
state, and assuming that a public body is to 
bring in a scheme, do you think that these people 
who have kept their houses in a bad and insani- 
tary state ought to receive full money in com- 
pensation ? — No, certainly not. 

3373. Would you agree with me that it is 
9imply a ouestion of materials, and that would 
be sufficient compensation? — In most cases. I 
speak of a particular class of court. 

3374. I speak of those houses which are 
insanitary, and kept in a bad way? — Taking 
such a court as Edward’s-place, I should say, 
certainly. 

3375. That is utterly bad? — Yes, utterly bad, 
both in moral government and structurally too. 

3376. I think you have often found that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works have had to pay 
much more than they ought on account of the 
awards of arbitrators in various ways ? — No 
doubt they have. 

3377. Where vast numbers of people such as 
those congregated in Whitechapel and Newport 
Market, where many are of the predatory class, 
and the houses in a most insanitary state, would 
it or not be of advantage to remove them to 
various districts? — I should not think it an 
advantage to move them. 

3378. Why not? — Because I do not think 
you would make any tiling a bit better by moving 
them. Soho is a place where you want work- 
ing people’s dwellings. 

3379. I lalk of the lowest class?— What do 
you do by moving them ? 

3380. I mean moving them, and preventing 
them from being herded together in one ma6S of 
crime ? — They settle all together somewhere 
else; that is my experience. 

3381. Assuming they go to one place and 
another, would it not be an advantage to the 
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Sir James M' (j arel-Hogg — continued, 
conununity at large? - I should not think so, 
unless you get them a bit better. 

3382. I understood you to say that you 
thought that the lower predatory classes were 
much improved by having some of the higher 
class of working people living with them ? — I do 
not suppose they settle amongst the higher 
classes. If you routed out Newport Market 
to-morrow they would not do so. 

3383. You do break up certain dens of 
iniquity ; is not that advisable ? — I do not know 
that it is advisable. I do not see why you 
should not accommodate working people upon 
such ground. Take such a place as Soho, it is 
very desirable there. 

3384. I speak of the fact of breaking up 
places where the criminal classes are herding 
together; is it best to keep them together or 
break their haunts up? — 1 cannot see any 
advantage in breaking them up in that sense. 

3385. You prefer keeping them where they 
are ? — I do not like leaving them as they are, but 
I should not mind keepmg them where they 
are. 

338G. How would you deal with them ; you 
must move them, must you not?— You must 
move them in order to rebuild ; but at the same 
time, as 1 said before, you need only break them 
up in order to rebuild. 

3387. Then what are you to do if you build up 
decent places, and these people that you move 
out will not go there? — You must take the 
people that will go there. 

3388. You were talking of buying houses of 
this description ; you will allow, will you not, 
that there is a good deal of difference between 
people buying in a friendly way, and when they 
take by compulsory powers?— I have no expe- 
rience of compulsory purchase ; I always thought 
it a question of 20 per cent. 

3389. Ten per cent. ; you are obliged to pay 
more ; 10 per cent, is paid for approaches, not 
for bad property ; you rather complained of some 
of the spaces which are left vacant a long time. 
Will you tell me what public bodies are to do 
when they are obliged by Parliament to dear 
certain spaces, and nobody will take them ? — I 
suppose they put them up to auction first of all, 
and make the conditions such that people will 
take them. 

3390. Suppose people will not take them, 
what do you say then? — There must be some 
reason why they do not take them. 

3391. Having paid 1 s. per foot for them, and 
they go down to 9 d. and 8 d. and 6 cl., what 
would you say ? — There are other reasons be- 
sides. Many people will not take land because 
a good deal depends upon the condition of the 
leases. 

3392. Do you think that it ought to be sold at. 
any price ? — I think one has to meet all reason- 
able conditions. There are a great many other 
considerations besides money, but I think it must 
be a wasteful plan to have spaces left three or 
four years cleared. 

3393. But at the same time, ought not a 
public body try to get the best price they can for 
their property ? — Yes, the best price consistent 
with selling them for the purpose for which they 
were compulsorily cleared. 

y 4 3394. Have 
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Mr. Bryce. 

3394. Have you ever tried the plan of making 
a deduction in the rents of your houses, where 
the payment is made in advance? — Not where 
the payment is made in advance ; but I have a 
block of houses under my care in Drury-lane, 
where half a week’s rental was returned at the 
end of the half year to every tenant who was not 
in arrears, and I think it had rather a good 
effect. 

3395. Is that the only case? — On returning 
from abroad, after some years, I found some of 
my own rents had been raised, which I did not ap- 
prove of. The houses paid very well before, and I 
do not see any reason for raising the rents, and I 
am thinking of lowering them ; but instead of that 
I have lately announced that I shall give a small 
bonus to every tenant who pays without fail on 
a Monday, all the quarter through. I should 
not have done that except that I was going to 
lower the rent, and I thought it a good plan. I 
have no experience of it yet Our rents are 
paid very regularly in that neighbourhood. 

3396. You do not seem to think the recovery 
of rent a serious difficulty in those cases. I 
thought that it was one of the most serious diffi- 
culties with the poorer classes? — We get a very 
large proportion of the rent from the very poor. 

3397. It is one of the practical difficulties, is 
it not? — Yes. 

3398. I understood you to say that that was 
one of the reasons why the poorer classes were 
not taken into the improved dwellings ? — It gives 
trouble. 

3399. Do you know that that system has 
worked well in Brooklyn, in America? — I do not 
know it. I should think it would be so. I think 
it is the right principle to go upon. At present, 
rents are very high amongst the poor, partly be- 
cause a large number do not pay them ; that is 
extensivly the case, because the honest pay for 
the dishonest, and anythiug counteracting that, is 
good in my miud ; and 1 should be strongly in 
favour of introducing a bonus for punctual pay- 
ment of rent. I have been talking to my fellow 
workers about it, and have urged them to hold 
their hands to see first how this works ; but 1 am 
confident it is the right principle. 

3400. Can you tell us of any other cases ? — 
No, 1 cannot. 

3401. You said, I think, that the rents charged 
in the improved dwellings range higher than the 
rents charged by ordinary private owners? — I 
think they are rather lower, room by room. 

3402. Is not the reason why the poorest people 
prefer to go into private bouses, that they are 
allowed to put more people into the same room ? 
— I do not think it is merely that. I do not 
think the poorest people always prefer the private 
houses ; but where a large number of people put 
down their names, as in the case of the Peabody 
Buildings, naturally the Peabody Trustees wili 
choose the steadiest and highest class. 

3403. Is it not the fact that the reason why the 
poorest class can get housed more cheaply in the 
bad dwellings, owned by private owners, is that 
they are not under the same restrictions ns to 
crowding? — Partly ; but I say they pay higher ; 
and they cannot get single rooms in the improved 
dwellings. 


Mr. Bryce — continued. 

3404. Is it not partly because the owners of 
the improved dwellings will not allow a family to 
be put into one room, and the private owners 
will? — Yes, it is; but it seem to me that it is 
right on the side of the private owners. 

3405. In that case it is cheaper for them to go 
into private dwellings, because they can put more 
into a room? — Yes. 

3406. Therefore, looking at that, you cannot 
say that the improved dwellings fire cheaper 
than the private dwellings ? — They are cheaper, 
room by room ; if they built rooms separately 
they could accommodate the same people. 

3407. But they are not cheaper, if you take a 
family of eight persons 7 — If you take a family 
of eight persons, that is another question ; but 
take a family of three; suppose a man has a 
wife and one little girl, he does not necessarily 
want a suite of rooms for them. 

3408. Would the improved dwellings allow 
them to go into one room ? — They do so ; hut the 
single rooms they build are very small. 

3409. I thought there were many single rooms, 
intended for seamptresses and washerwomen? — 
Yes, but they might be too small for a family of 
three. 

3410. Do you and your friends working with 
you succeed in reaching pretty nearly the lowest 
class? — We succeed in reaching the' very lowest 
class that has a settled habitation. When we first 
»o into a court we raise a certain number with us; 
But there are a certain number who do not respond, 
and they slip away below us ; they ought to be 
caught again, but they are not always. Wc begin 
with as low a class as have a settled abode. 

3411. You reach a lower class than the im- 
proved dwellings succeed in reaching? — Yes. 

3412. Why is it they fall to reacTi the lowest 
class ? — First of all, their suites of rooms prevent 
them; then they begin with new buildings; then 
they advertise the new buildings, and they 
almost necessarily must take the best tenants 
that offer; but wlieu I go in and buy a group 
of houses which I am interested in, occupied by 
a low class, I go round the next morning and 
collect my rents, as nnybody else would, I get to 
know a little bit who the tenants are. There are 
thieves, and all sorts of people, and I go into 
underground rooms and all sorts of horrid places, 
and 1 get to know them and I say, “ I do not 
want these underground rooms used any more. 
I have a nice room at the top of the house, will 
you not come up,” and so on. I do not frighten 
them, and they are not afraid of what they call 
their hits of things coming among people who 
would scorn them. 

3413. You say societies could only reach the 
lowest class by having volunteer efforts to help 
them ? — Yes. 

3414. In what way would that volunteer effort 
act? — If I had any volunteers to spare, I should 
like to go to the societies and put them in their 
hands to help them collect, but I do not think it 
would help them in their buildings. 1 expect 
they get their rents very well, but it would 
enable them to build for a lower class. 

3415. And volunteers would collect their rents? 
- -Volunteers would collect their rents through- 
out all the buildings. 

3416. Because 
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Mr. Bryce— continued. 

3416. Because you think the difficulty of col- 
lecting rents becomes greater the lower you go ? 
— Yes, and the difficulty of managing people 
who have been in the habit of living in dirt, 
drunkenness, and disorder ; you want some 
element between an official body managing the 
business and the tenants, helping them to deal 
with a much poorer class. 

3417. It is not for a purpose of a kind charit- 
able action ? — There is nothing in the way of 
gifts or anything of that kind. I want them to 
get the people into better habits, and I think it 
is very important to get women to do it. 

3418. I thought these people were rent collect- 
ing? — Rent collecting and dealing with all that 
grows out of it. 

3419. Have you had any experience in the 
case of new dwellings erected where the upper 
doors were for residents and the ground floor 
was iu shops ? — I have built some myself. 

3420. And have not you found that in those 
cases the shops let better because they have 
customers readymade? — Yes, I should say so; 
but my experience is not very large. I never 
have a shop unlet, and I have known shop- 
keepers say we have got our own people here. 

3421. Would not that be an economical way 
of building ? — Certainly, very economical. 

3422. How do the rents that you charge com • 
pare with the rents of that property in private 
hands in the same neighbourhood? — I begin 
with precisely the same rents, because I do not 
want it to be a charity, and then I usually make 
a reduction in letting two rooms where they are 
wanted for occupation by one family. I am 
much opposed to 6ub-letting or anything that 
encourages it, but I let two rooms for a much 
lower rental than one. 

3423. I gather that you would not allow your 
own tenants to sub-let? — No, not if I know it; 
and in order that they may have no great tempta- 
tion to do it, I do not let a second room to them 
unless their family requires. 

3424. Are the tenants all weekly ? — Not in 
the shops ; everything else is weekly. 

3425. So that you could get rid of your tenants 
very quickly ? — Yes. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

3426- You say that you think the class that 
you get into your dwellings are very decidedly 
inferior to those who go into the improved 
dwellings? — Yes, and especially the people who 
are in the houses when we buy them are inferior. 

3427. Do you think these people who you take 


Mr. Francis Buxton — continued, 
in would go in the improved dwellings if they had 
low enough rent and single rooms to begin with ? 
— I think a good many of them would be very 
frightened ; they are very shabby, and we only 
get them clean by degrees. 

3428. They would be afraid of the superior 
class of people in the dwellings 1— Yes. 

3429. And they would feel themselves inferior? 
—Yes. 

3430. Therefore you think even if they were 
met upon the question of rent and the accommo- 
dation of the rooms there would still be the 
difficulty in their minds in going into the 
improved dwellings? — Yes, unless they went a 
large number of them together. 

3431. Do you collect your rents from your 
tenants once a week ? — Once a week. 

3432. And as a rule you get your rents paid 
regularly? — Yes, very regularly. 

3433. I suppose you often have cases of tenants 
who stay a week or two and then disappear ? — 
We have had such cases. 

3434. And you get no rent ut all?— Some- 
times, not often. We have a very good per- 
centage of rent, I think. 

Chairman. 

3435. Do you put any limit to the wages of 
the people to whom you let your houses?— No, I 
want to establish the scheme on very sound com- 
mercial principles. 

3436. Supposing a person was earning 50 s. 
a-week and wanted to take one of your houses, 
would you take him in as well as any other ? — 
Yes, unless I had any other particular friend or 
acquaintance that wanted to come in. Very 
often I have old tenants who want to come back. 
I would not question them as to what wages 
they were earning, however good. The question 
of assessment was mentioned. I think it does 
strike one as rather anomalous that the assess- 
ment is so immensely raised upon the cost of re- 
building. I do not know whether anything could 
be done about that, but where our rental remains 
the same after re-building or very slightly im- 
proved, the assessment is put up enormously in 
such cases. Our own vestry has been very 
liberal in meeting our wishes about it, but at the 
same time it does strike one as extraordinary the 
way in which the assessment is raised upon re- 
building. 

3437. That is under the General Assessment 
Act, is it not? — Yes. Take one of the courts 
where our rental is raised one-third by re-building, 
our assessment is a good deal more than double. 
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Monday , 24 th April 1882. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

Mr. Cropper. 

Sir Bichard Cross. 


Sir Henry Holland. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
Mr. Torrens. 


The Right Honourable Sir RICHARD ASSHETON CROSS, in the Chair. 


Mr. J oseph Rayner, called in ; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

3438. You are Town Clerk of Liverpool, are 
you not ? — I am. 

3439. And you are justice of the peace for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, I believe? — Yee. 

3440. Belore wc go into what happened at 
Liverpool, I may ask you whether you did not 
practice at Huddersfield from 1851 to 1861 ? — 
I did. 

3441 . And I believe you were connected with 
Sir John Ramsden’s trustees ? — Yes ; our firm 
were local solicitors to the trustees. 

3442. Those trustees are practically owners of 
the town? — They were of the then Huddersfield; 
it has since been extended. 

3443. I believe you wish to explain something 
about the advantages which Huddersfield at that 
time possessed in consequence of that state of 
things ? — Merely this, that Huddersfield, owing 
to that circumstance, was built as a town would be 
built now; that is, that all the regulations that 
have been prescribed by the Liverpool Local 
Acts, and by the Public Health Acts, were all 
practically in force there, because everybody had 
to build as Sir John Ramsden required ; and the 
plans and elevations were submitted to Sir 
William Tite ; that accounts for Huddersfield 
being such a beautiful town, taken in conjunction 
with the fact that beautiful stone is to be found 
in the neighbourhood. 

3444. You were afterwards town clerk of 
Bradford from 1861 to 1866, and since that time 
you have been town clerk of Liverpool? — I have. 

3445. Have you been engaged for the last 20 
years in carrying out sanitary works and street 
improvements, under local Acts and Provisional 
Orders ? — Yes, under both local Acts and public 
Acts, and Provisional Orders made under public 
Acta. 

3446. I believe Liverpool has only had one 
scheme under this Act, called the Nash Grove 
scheme ? — Yes,under'the Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Acts. 

3447. What was the acreage of it? — The acre- 
age of the Nash Grove scheme is about 4jj acres. 

• 3448. Have you a plan of it there ? — 1 have a 
plan of it here. 

3449. It was in a very bad state, was it not? — 


Chairman — continued. 

In a very bad state, both as regards the streets, 
and what I may call the physical geography of 
the place. There was a deep uell in the middle of 
it which is now entirely done away with, and a 
street made across it. 

3450. It is therefore a very great improvement, 
is it not? — Yes, it is a very great improvement. 

3451. What was the estimated cost? — The net 
estimated cost was 62,254 /., and the gross was 
92,600 l. 

3452. I believe the first part of the scheme 
was carried out with great expedition ?— Yes, 
that is one of the great advantages no doubt of the 
machinery of this Act. The Provisional Order 
was confirmed by an Act upon theToth of August 
1876; there were no appeals, and the final award 
was made on the 9th of August 1877 ; that is in 
less than a year the whole thing was carried out. 

3453. And the street made ? — Yes; I have no 
hesitation in saying that if that property had 
been taken under the ordinary' provisions of the 
Lands Clauses Act, with all the pressure we 
could have put upon the parties, it would have 
taken from two to three years. 

3454. Speaking of the machinery of' the Act 
of 1875, are you of opinion that it is very advan- 
tageous? — Very advantageous indeed; it is very 
much better than the machinery under which we 
carry out street improvements. 

3455. Will you explain to the Committee 
why ? — In this way. Under the Artizans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Acts, there is a competent 
arbitrator of sufficient position and sufficient 
eminence to command respect, sent down, who 
deals with the whole of the cases as one tribunal; 
he holds a sort of assize, and he hears every body 
and decides everything, and though there is an 
appeal from him in cases exceeding 500/., we 
have not had a single case of appeal. Under 
the ordinary process every claimant is entitled 
to a separate tribunal, and in an ordinary case of 
street improvement with a couple of hundred 
properties, every claimant is entitled to a sepa- 
rate tribunal, which is most vexatious in many 
respects. In the first place, the costs are some- 
thing enormous compared with the amounts 
involved ; secondly, the delay is very great, and 
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Chairman — continued. 

it is a very great inconvenience because all these 
tribunals have to be constituted. In case the 
claimant prefers a jury, you have to have a jury ; 
first of ull, you go to Preston to Btrike the jury, 
then you go to reduce the jury, and if you have 
arbitration you have each to appoint an arbi- 
trator. They appoint an umpire, and there is 
great difficulty in getting them to agree upon 
the time they will sit, and this has to be repeated 
in every process all through. 

3456. In your opinion, under the working of 
the Artizans’ Dwellings Act of 1875, you get 
through your scheme in less than half the time 
that you would have done otherwise? — Yes, much 
less than half the time. 

3457. You say there were no appeals against 
Sir Henry Hunt’s award? — Yes, there was one 
case in which I gave the man a trifle more than 
he awarded him, to avoid an appeal. 

3458. How many cases were there in which 
there were objections to the provisional award ? — 
There were 29 cases in which there were objec- 
tions to the provisional award. 

3459. Had you settled any cases with the 
claimants before you had Sir Henry Hunt at all? 
— I do not think so. 

3460. How many cases were there in the 
whole scheme, do you know? — Some hundreds; 
it was 4§ acres of densely populated property. 

3461. Do you know what the difference in the 
amount of the provisional award as a whole and 
the final award was? — The corporation appealed 
in some of the cases, and succeeded in reducing 
some of them. There was considerable differ- 
ence in some cases, and that is easily explained. 

3462. Will you just give us two or three of 
the cases in which there was a difference? — There 
was the case of Messrs. Benjamin & Co., a trade 
case, in which Sir Henry Hunt awarded 8,000 1 . ; 
that was considerably reduced. Another trade 
case was Ruddin’s, and "William Garlick’s was 
another case ; but the whole of the cases contested 
before him were only 29 in number. 

3463. You have not the final award? — No, I 
have not the final award, but I can fill up the 
figures, and send them to you. 

3464. Did the parties appear by counsel? — In 
many cases they did. 

3465. I believe you hold the opinion that you 
might do away with the provisional award ? — I 
think so ; I think that the disadvantage of it is 
this, that the arbitrator goes upon the ground, 
and he only sees the claimant, the owner, and 
occupier of the property ; sometimes he gets 
rather a strong impression, which I find it rather 
difficult to remove when we present the other 
side of the case to him, and I think if he heard 
all parties in the first instance it would be 
better. 

3466. Is it your opinion that he should hold a 
sort of assize ? — Yes, and summon all the parties 
to come before him, as he does after he has made 
his provisional award. 

3467. But you would let him go and view the 
land first? — Yes. 

3468. And you think it would make the matter 
simpler than it is at present ? — I think so ; I 
think there is no necessity for the provisional 
award, and it does in some cases create rather a 
difficulty in the case of a strong-minded man, 
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Chairman — continued. 

who having once made up his mind after having 
heard only one side, it is rather difficult to alter 
his opinion. 

3469. Were there any appeals by the 29 
claimants, or were they all by the town council? 
— There were more by the claimants than by the 
corporation, but wherever a claimant appealed, I 
appealed, in order to be heard upon the other 
side. 

3470. Were any of the claims increased? — 
Some were slightly increased. 

3471. Is there any suggestion thut you could 
make, in doing away with the provisional award, 
for improving the machinery of the Acts as they 
stand? — No, I do not think that as regards the 
machinery there is anything. 

3472. Did you fiud the arbitrator deal with 
the bad property as you thought he ought to 
have done, or did he give too much for any of it? 
— No ; I think he dealt fairly with the bad pro- 
perty ; I think he had reference to the badness 
of it The only thing in which he went beyond 
the spirit of the Act was in the case of small 
traders, shoemakers and tripe-sellers, and people 
of that class ; though they were not entitled by 
law to anything, he gave them a trifle ; they were 
fortnightly tenants, and he gave them 1 1. each 
for the cost of removal to new premises. 

3473. Otherwise you think he did consider the 
baduess of the property, and not give more than he 
ought to have done ? — Yes ; a great difficulty that 
he had was with reference to trade compensation ; 
there were several opinions of counsel taken at 
the time. He allowed them trade compensation, 
and we did not appeal against it. 

3474. In your opinion ought the trade com- 
pensation to be allowed ? — I think so, if it is fair . 
in amount. There is no reason why a man who 
loses his business should not be compensated. 

3475. When did the town council complete 
the purchases and clear the ground ? — In March 
1879, and then they offered it for sale. 

3476. Have you got the plan and conditions of 
sale? — Yes. 

3477. Will you put in the conditions of sale ? 
— Yes. (7 he same were handed in.) 

3478. Have you seen the conditions of sale 
issued by the Metropolitan Board of Works? — 
No, I have not. 

3479. I believe that you could not find a pur- 
chaser for that ground for the purposes of arti- 
zans’ dwellings ? — No, we tried every means, and 
we had no offers at alL 

3480. What was the highest offer you had ? — 
I do not think we had any really direct offers. 

3481. I believe after that you applied to the 
Local Government Board for a modified scheme? 
—Yes. 

3482. Have you the application that you made? 
— I have the order they made. 

3483. Will yon just read the clause of the Act 
of 1875 under which you made the application? 
— It is section 12 : “ The confirming authority, 
on application from the local authority, and on 
its being proved to their satisfaction that an im- 
provement can be made in the details of any 
scheme, and that due provision has been made or 
secured for the accommodation in suitable dwell- 
ings of as many persons of the working class as 
may be displaced in the area to which such 

z 2 scheme 
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Chairman — continued. 

scheme relates, either in the manner provided by 
the scheme or in some other manner, or will be 
more advantageously made or secured under the 
proposed alteration, may permit the local autho- 
rity to modify any part of an improvement scheme 
authorised by the confirming Act which it may 
appear inexpedient to carry into execution in 
accordance with such Act.” And then this has 
to be laid before Parliament, and the proviso is, 
that it shall not require a larger public expendi- 
ture than that sanctioned by the former scheme. 

3484. You made an application under that 
clause to the Local Government Board? — To the 
Local Government Board, and the essence of 
that is in the last recital : “ And whereas the 
sanitary authority for the said urban sanitary 
district of Liverpool have made application to 
the Local Government Board as the * confirming 
authority ’ aforesaid, for a modification of the said 
improvement scheme under the nbovemeutioned 
sections, and the said Board are satisfied that 
equally convenient accommodation can be pro- 
vided for the persons of the working class dis- 
placed by the said improvement scheme at some 
place other than within the area or the immediate 
vicinity of the area comprised in the scheme, and 
the said Board are also satisfied that the required 
accommodation has been provided. Now there- 
fore we, the Local Government Board, do hereby 
permit the modification of the said scheme by the 
said urban sanitary authority by the omission 
from such scheme or all words which require the 
urban sanitary authority to provide for the erec- 
tion of dwelling for persons of the working classes 
on the area comprised in the said improvement 
scheme.” 

3485. In the evidence which you presented to 
the Local Government Board did you show what, 

reviously to the filling up of the gap, had been 

one by the general public ? — Yes, in the general 
process of building artizans’ dwellings. 

3486. The general process of building had been 
so large that there was ample accommodation for 
these people ? — Yes. 

3487. Within what area ? — Not within a mile ; 
but Liverpool is growing northwards, you may 
say, and they have a very large extension of that 
kind northwards, and there have been a large 
number of labourers’ dwellings built ; some hun- 
dreds more than are necessary for this district. 

3488. How far distant do you say ? — A mile. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

3489. Not within a mile, you say ? — No. 

3490. How much further ? — Within a mile 
and a half. 

Chairman. 

3491. In consequence of the extension on the 
north into Bootle, are not the people leaving 
the other end of the town ?— The labourers are 
gradually moving northwards ; it is not that 
they are all goinsr, but there is a gradual ten- 
dency of labour towards the north end. 

3492. In consequence of the great extension 
of the railway system and the new docks? — 
Mainly the docks. 

3493. The Provisional Order was made, and it 
was sanctioned by Parliament, was it not?— I 
suppose so. 


Chairman — continued. 

3494. What use have you put this particular 
spot to ? — It is put at present t.o no use at all, 
except as a depot of the Health Committee, for 
their building materials and paving stones. 
There has been some little dissatisfaction from 
its being left so long undisposed of. I believe 
to-morrow, or the next day, there is to be a 
special motion in the Council to appoint a com- 
mittee to see whether there cannot be something 
done with it. There is a question whether it 
would not do for a wholesale fish market ; that 
has nothing to do with this scheme ; it is since it 
was relieved from the conditions of this scheme. 

3495. What was the total net cost, after com- 
pleting the sale of old materials, and excluding 
rents? — Excluding rents on one side and in- 
terest upon the other, the total net expendi- 
ture was 67,166 7. Then the Corporation have 
16,853 square yavds of land for sale out of a 
total of 22,487 yards. 

3496. What have you done with the other ? — 
The balance is devoted to new streets. 

3497. You take off from the 22,487 yards 
enough to make new streets, and that leaves 
16,853 ?— Yes. 

3498. What is the estimate for that? — For 
commercial or other purposes, 2 7. a yard ; equal 
to 33,706 7., leaving a net cost of improvements of 
33,460 7., which is much less than was estimated 
at the beginning. 

3499. Your estimate was 62,000 7. ?— Yes. 

3500. You told us that your gross estimate 
was 92,000 7. 1— Yes. 

3501. How did you arrive at that conclusion? 
— I think that the estimate was made by the 
engineer ; not by our surveyor or valuer. The 
engineer is the officer of the Health Committee ; 

I think lie over estimated the cost of the pro- 
perty. 

3502. He turned out to be wrong ? — Yes, but 
it is much more satisfactory than being the other 
way. It only cost half of what we thought it 
would cost. 

3503. You would be very glad, would you 
not, to have the provisions of the Artizans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 1875, incorporated 
into your general police law?— What I should 
like to see, and what our Municipal Association 
asked me to prepare, and what I have in hand 
now, is a Streets Improvement Clauses Act, 
following upon the lines of this Act, to be incor- 
porated in every improvement Bill. One point 
in which it would require to be altered is this, 
that you would have to provide for compulsory 
sale. The reason why it is disallowed in this 
case is that the property was thought to be in- 
sanitary, and that, therefore, the owner was not 
entitled to the allowance. 

3504. What you really want is the machinery 
of this Act applied to all your street improve- 
ment purposes, but still you would like to retain 
this Act for the unhealthy areas, because you 
get rid of the ten per cent.? — We do get rid 
of that, but we have other machinery for the un- 
healthy areas, which we can put in operation 
now ; but as regards street improvements, I can- 
not imagine a greater good that can be done 
than to have better machinery for assessing 
compensation. It is becoming so bad, that 

I would 
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Chairman — continued. 

I would advise our Corporation to stop street 
improvements altogether, because of the exces- 
sive compensation. 

3505. What is the percentage of loss in any 
ordinary street improvements ? — 1 cannot say, 
but we do get something by the sale of surplus 
lands ; not much. The tribunal is very unsatis- 
factory. 

3506. We have been told, I think, by the 
officers of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
that the loss on street improvements amounts to 
between 70 and 75 per cent.? — I should think it 
would be so in Liverpool. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

3507. Is that for widening streets, or making 
new streets? — Either. Sometimes very great 
litigation arises from these cases, which is very 
expensive. I had a case a little while ago, where 
a person bought a property which was scheduled, 
and which we were just going to buy ; that led 
to a great deal of litigation. The claimant gave 
4,000 /. for the property, with the understanding 
that, he should share any more that he got than 
the 4,000/. We appointed our arbitrator, and 
he appointed his ; the two did not agree upon 
an umpire ; our arbitrator was charged with re- 
fusing to act, and the consequence of that was, 
that the other arbitrator who had just been a 
claimant against the Corporation, said he would 
make an ex parte award. We contested this point 
before the magistrates, and insisted upon an in- 
dependent umpire being appointed ; notwith- 
standing that, he made an ex parte award for 
4,600/.' We got Sir Henry Hunt appointed as 
umpire. He made his award for 3,800/., and 
they tried to upset Sir Henry Hunt’s award, on 
the ground that it was not made in time ; 
however, it stood. I mention that as an instance 
of the trouble and cost there is in connection 
with the cases of individual tribunals. 

Chairman. 

3508. You are of opinion, I understand, that 
if this machinery was so applied, it would reduce 
the compensation payable by more than 25 per 
cent.? — I think it would. We should get a 
thoroughly competent tribunal, and he would 
have a full opportunity of checking the valuers 
in a way that he cannot possibly do now- Sir 
Henry Hunt, when he was down upon the 
artizans’ scheme, was there for a week or ten 
days, and when instances of value were set up in 
his court he had an opportunity of seeing for 
himself whether they were really instances,- or 
whether they were not contrasts ; and in that 
way he checked the valuations given, which 
were sometimes extravagant. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

3509. In the other case there might be a sepa- 
rate jury in each case? — Yes. 

3510. Having no reference to one another, and 
not being allowed to know what is being given 
in other cases ? — Yes, except what may De said 
in court at the moment. 

Chairman. 

3511. If you do away with the provisional 
award would you give any appeal after the final 
award is made ? — Yes, I would ; the same appeal 

0.69. 


Chairman — continued. 

as is given by the Artizans’ Dwellings Act, with 
this exception, that instead of appealing to the 
sheriff’s court, I should appeal to the Assize 
Court, and set it down as a cause at the assizes, 
and let it be tried by a special jury, with a judge 
presiding over it : at present the appeal is to the 
sheriff’s court, but that is not a good tribunal. 

3512. In all questions of valuing of that kind, 
the judge is very anxious to leave it to the 
sheriff, is he not? — No; the cases would be so 
few. There is a strong safeguard, by making the 
parties pay the costs it they do not get any more 
than they were originally awarded. 

3513. What do you think of the limit of 500 1; 
is that a proper limit?— Yes. There is no 
necessity for any appeal below that 

3514. At Liverpool you have an arbitrator 
named in the first instance, have you not, in the 
case of street improvements ? — Yes, by the Local 
Government Board. 

3515. Do you think it right that the Local 
Government Board should have the right to ap- 
point arbitrators for all street improvements 
throughout the country ? — Yes, I think so, subject 
to an appeal in cases above 500 Z. Some of the 
Board of' Trade arbitrators who are on the Board 
of Trade cases, whom the Local Government 
Board send down, are the best men in England 
for those cases ; they are a far better tribunal 
than a jury just summoned for the day. 

3516. How many labouring people were resid- 
ing upon the N ash-grove area, which you dealt 
with? — The scheme shows that the number of 
persons of the working classes to be displaced on 
the said area would be 1,100. 

3517. About 200 families, in fact ? — Yes. 

3518. How many separate houses ? — About the 
same number. 

3519. Are there many working people living 
in the immediate neighbourhood of that district? 
—Yes. 

3520. But have any fresh houses been found 
for them? — No. 

3521. Is there a tendency in that neighbour- 
hood for the working people’s houses to be got 
rid of? — No, not just there ; it has not got so 
near as that. 

3522. There is no natural process of gradually 
superseding working men’s houses? — No; near 
the Exchange commercial buildings are gradu 
ally displacing the dwellings. 

3523. You found that you could not sell this 
land under any condition for the erection of 
artizans’ dwellings? — No, not at anything like a 
price. 

3524. What price could you have sold at ? — 
Sixteen or eighteen shillings a square yard. 

3525. Instead of 2 /. ? — Yes. 

3526. You could have sold it at that price ? — 
Yes, but the loss would have been very serious. 

3527. Could you have sold it at that price? — 
Yes, we probably could have sold it at 16 s. or 18 s. 

3528. But you did not think it reasonable that 
the town should incur that very great loss ? — No ; 
we thought it better to get the restriction re- 
moved. 

3529. I understood you to say, in answer to 
the honourable Chairman, that you could not sel 
it at all ? — It was scarcely worth thinking of. 

z 3 3530. If 
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Chairman. 

3530. If you sold it at 1(5 s. you would have 
lost what you originally calculated you would 
lose ? — Yes, I meant that there was no offer made 
which would compare with what it would fetch if 
it had been offered for commercial purposes. 

Mr Shaw-Lefevre. 

3531. Were you prepared to incur a certain 
loss ? — Yes. 

3532. To what extent? — I can only give an 
estimate ; the Corporation went into the scheme 
upon strong recommendations from their medical 
officer. 

3533. You said you contemplated some other 
machinery for dealing with these unhealthy 
areas? — 1 was alluding to our own local machinery. 

3534. What is that? — That is comprised in the 
Sanitary Amendment Act of 1864, which has 
been amended from time to time ; and I can tell 
you what the process was, and how it has been 
improved. The original process was this, at 
first the medical officer of health reports that 

remises are unfit for human habitation, and states 
is grounds. Then the report of the medical 
officer of health is signed in duplicate, and sent 
to the town clerk and the clerk of the peace for 
the city. The council then consider the report, 
and ask that it may be Taken into consideration 
by the grand jury at the sessions ; it is laid before 
the grand jury at the sessions, who make a pre- 
sentment ns to the way in which these houses 
should be altered in order to remove the objections 
of the medical officer of health. 

3535. Does this process enable you to take the 
houses under compulsion? — Yes; the engineer 
has to value them and prepare plans and specifi- 
cations ; then he gives notice to the town clerk 
that the plans and specifications are prepared; 
and then the town clerk gives notice to the owners 
of the property. The owners of the property 
have a right of appeal against the presentment, 
and if they do not appeal, they must either effect 
the improvement themselves or the Corporation 
will effect them. 

353G. Have you power enabling you to buy 
the property ? — We can take property com- 
pulsorily, but we have to go to a jury to assess 
the value in each case. 

3537, So far as you have yet gone the pro- 
visions are in the direction of enabling you to 
effect improvement?— Yes, in this way. The 
problem to be solved is this; how are you to 
improve property tlirough which streets have 
been made, and on which buildings have been 
erected, when there was no law to regulate them, 
in the most economical manner ? Our presentment 
Act enables us to do it in a more economical 
manner than the Artizans’ Dwellings Act, because 
it enables us not to sweep the whole away, but to 
make certain alterations, which when they are 
made will put the property substantially in the 
position in which it would be if it were built 
now. 

3538. That is a process analogous rather to 
that under Mr. Torrens’s Act than that under 
the Artizans’ Dwellings Act? — Except that Mr. 
Torrens’s Act provided for the rebuilding of 
houses; that has never been put in force in 
Liverpool. I can show you the plan of one of 
these presentments ( producing it). 


Mr. Shaic-Lefevre — continued. 

3539. You have power under your Act of 
either compelling owners to do it or to do it 
yourselves, nave you not? — Yes. 

3540. Supposing you think property in such a 
state that even that process is not appropriate, 
have you power to take it compulsorily ?— Yes. * 

3541. The whole of it? — I should doubt it. 
The power is to some extent in the hands of the 
grand jury at the sessions ; but we have never 
attempted to take the whole. 

3542. Is there any provision that in the event 
of your taking property compulsorily, you are 
under an obligation to rebuild artizans’ dwellings 
on it? — No. 

3543. I understand you do not contemplate 
working in that direction ? — Not at all. 

3544. What you propose is, to work under the 
earlier part of the machinery you mentioned, 
namely, to compel improvements, or make im- 
provements yourselves, leaving the houses sub- 
stantially in the occupation of the people who 
are now in them? — Yes. 

3545. And you think the powers uiven you 
under these clauses are wider than those given 
under what is known as Torrens's Act? — Yes. 

3546. And more effective? — Yes. We have 
never put Torrens’s Act in force, so I am not 
familiar with it Our own Act was passed in 
1864, and Mr- Torrens’s Act was not passed 
until 1868. Since then we have improved our 
Act 

3547. You think, under the provisions you 
speak of, you can effect all your objects without 
working further under the Artizans' Dwellings 
Act ? — In most cases. I will not say that there 
might not be a block of very bad property where 
it is desirable to take the whole away. 

3548. Are there any areas which you think 
you will be compelled to deal with under the 
Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwelling Act?— We 
have had one under our consideration, but it is 
such an immense area that the Corporation will 
try the effect of their own Act as it is amended, 
and as it will be further amended, during the 
present Session. 

3549. You will endeavour to operate under 
your own powers before you put in force the 
larger powers of the Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act ? — Yes, it is a large number ot 
acres. 

3550. How many acres ? — Thirty-eight acres ; 
the expense of sweeping away the whole of that 
will be enormous. 

3551. What is the defect there now? — The 
streets are narrower than they would be allowed 
to be if now formed ; the houses, instead of having 
150 square feet for every house for ventilation, 
are built in narrow courts, and the entrances are 
under narrow covered ways in some places. 

3552. How could that be amended under your 
scheme? — Sometimes they knock two houses 
down out of ten, or one out of eight, as the case 
may be, to give ventilation and circulation of air. 

3553. Is this property in a part of the town 
where the land is very valuable, or how is it ? — 
No, thiB is the south end of the town. The 
whole area of this originally belonged to Lord 
Sefton ; his agent laid it out. They are good 
wide streets round, but they did not take equal 

precautions 
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Mr. Shaw-Lefevre — continued, 
precautions as to intersecting streets, and some 
of the streets are only 20 feet wide. 

3554. I understand that you do not contemplate 
any considerable action under the A rtizans’ Dwel- 
lings Act? — No, we have this under considera- 
tion now ; and I should tell you in what respects 
our Act has been improved. Our Act was subject 
to the faults that I have been mentioning about 
street improvements generally; that is, if we 
wanted a house in a court, a man could put us 
to the expense of nearly 100 l. in assessing com- 
pensation, and the house might be worth only 60 1. 
Under those circumstances, we had to give twice 
as much as it was worth ; that was where we 
wanted a single house in a court to ventilate the 
whole court. Then there was this also, that by 
taking that house from the man at twice ns much 
as it was worth, we improved the remainder of 
his houses. 

3555. Is there any process by which you can 
charge upon that man’s property, thus increased 
in value, the increased value given to it by your 
improvements? — We have gone as near it as pos- 
sible ; we then got a further Provisional Order 
of the 2nd of May 1879, on which all these 
cases under one presentment go to one' arbi- 
trator, appointed by the Local Government 
Board, and “ in settling the amount of any com- 
pensation the estimate of the value of the premises 
(including the site thereof; shall be based on the 
fair market value as estimated at the time of the 
valuation being made of such premises, and of 
the several interests in such premises, due regard 
bein (T had to the nature and then condition ot the 
property, and the probable duration of the build- 
ings in their existing state, and to the state of 
repair thereof, and all circumstances affecting 
such value, without any additional allowance in 
respect of the compulsory purchase of such pre- 
mises ; and the arbitrator shall have regard to 
and make allowance in respect of any increased 
value which, in his opinion, will be given to other 
premises of the same owner by the alteration or 
demolition, by the Corporation, of the premises 
altered or demolished.” 

3556. Supposing the same owner owned both 
fairly good and bad property, if in effecting im- 
provements through one property you increased 
the value of his other property, are you able to 
take that into account in awarding him compen- 
sation ? — As regards want of ventilation it is 
generally all baa; the whole court is bad, but 
by knocking out two houses the remainder of 
the houses are much improved. 

3557. It may be all a bad property, but if, by 
effecting particular improvements and knocking 
down one or two houses, you add to the value of 
the remainder, may you take that into considera- 
tion ? — Yes. 

3558. Supposing the whole to be in the hands 
of two different owners, then you cannot assess 
upon the owner of the adjoining property, even 
though it be improved in value, the additional 
value which accrues to it? — No. 

3559. Did you ever hear of a process in the 
American law known as the “ betterment 
clauses ? — I have seen a Statute of New York 
State which enabled you to charge the whole 
cost upon the other owners. 

0.69. 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre — continued. 

3560. To the extent of the improved value 
given to them? — Yes. 

3561. Is that a principle which in your opinion 
ought to be adopted in all street improvements ? 
— No, I do not think so. 

3562. Does not what you have said go nearly 
as far as that? — No ; here it is the same owner 
to whom you are going to pay the money, and 
who is himself benefited. It is a very different 
thing when you charge a man whose property 
you do not touch. 

3563. Surely the principle is the same?— Not 
quite. The whole of that gain, I think, which 
is given by the American Statute, would be fairly 
met by giving you a reasonable latitude in sche- 
duling property for street improvements, giving 
a new frontage. 

3564. So Siat you might take a larger front- 
age ? — Yes. 

3565. Is there considerable strictness in our 
law or practice in that matter ? — No, Parliament 
is very liberal now ; cases have been fought upon 
that subject. In the Deansgate Improvement, in 
Manchester, which is the last case, I gave evi- 
dence in the House of Lords in favour of that 
principle, and they got their Bill. 

3566. It is rather in practice than in the law 
that you would consider that greater latitude 
ought to be given ; that is, in the practice of the 
local authority scheduling larger areas ? — Parlia- 
ment gives a larger area, and they can recoup 
themselves to a certain extent. 

Sir Henry Holland. 

3567. You seem to have no difficulty in pro- 
viding new habitations for the persons displaced 
by this scheme ?— It was the general progress of 
building that provided them ; the Corporation did 
not do anything at all. 

3568. Did the Corporation interest themselves 
in finding new habitations? — No. 

3569. But the persons themselves found them? 
-Yes. 

3570. That of course was necessary before you 
were able to apply to the Local Government 
Board for anew Provisional Order for the relaxa- 
tion of yonr restriction ? — Yes; the houses had 
been built in the interval between the granting 
of our Provisional Order and the period when we 
applied to the Local Government Board. 

3571. Therefore you have not considered the 

question as to how far we should either keep in 
full force or relax the restriction that now exists, 
about finding accommodation for the persons who 
are displaced? — Except in London. I should 
not like to speak about London, where the cir- 
cumstances are very peculiar, but there is no 
provincial town where it might not be safely dis- 
pensed with. . , 

3572. You think the people would find habita- 
tions for themselves ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

3573. You would be content to leave it to 
the Local Government Board if such were the 
case? — Yes. 

Sir Henry Holland. 

3574. Sir Henry Hunt, we have been told, 
dealt very liberally with weekly tenants ; did he 

z 4 do 
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Sir Henry Holland — continued, 
do that with the concurrence of your Corporation? 
— Yes, we did not object. 

Mr. Cropper. 

3575. Have you much overcrowding in Liver- 
pool l — We have a great deal of overcrowding of 
houses, but not much overcrowding by families 
in each house. That plan which I have shown 
is an instance of a great many more houses in a 
certain space than there ought to be. 

3576. But in London we find that when such 
alterations are made, the result is that the people 
crowd more closely into the surrounding houses ; 
you have not found it so?— It may be so in 
London ; I can quite understand that it would 
be so where a man would lose his means of 
obtaining a livelihood by moving to a distance. 

3577. Do you usually find that the tenants are 
just as near their work when they move away as 
when they retain their houses? — Yes; it requires 
a little time for things to settle themselves. Then 
I have mentioned already that there is a develop- 
ment northwards. 

3578. Have you had any great complaint by 
the medical officer of overcrowding? — Not of 
overcrowding of each house. 

3579. I think yon got rid of the cellars that 
there used to be in Liverpool? — Yes; we got 
rid of the cellars, and we also got rid, by making 
stringent bye-laws as to the sub-letting of houses, 
of a great deal of overcrowding of individual 
houses. 

3580. A great deal of your work was done by 
your bye-laws, was it not? — Yes, a great deal 
was done in that way. I think we spent 100,000 1. 
under this Local Act of 1864. 

3581. And how much under the Act which we 
are now discussing ? — The net cost of this scheme 
will be 33,000 1. 

3582. And will your future schemes be under 
this Act? — I could not undertake to say that. 

3583. You contemplate that, do you not? — 
I think our future schemes will be under our 
own Act as amended ; we are amending it a little 
this Session, in this way, that where we find 
that the medical officer reports that the parties 
axe willing to negotiate and sell their property 
for a reasonable sum, we may carry out the im- 
provement without going to the grand jury at all. 

3584. Do you know any houses which have 
been shut up under Mr. Torrens’s Act, the 
Nuisances Removal Act? — No, it is not put in 
force in Liverpool at all. 

Mr. Brodrick. 

3585. As regards compensation, I do not 
understand what you consider is fair to be paid 
for insanitary dwellings which have to be pulled 
down? — I should thank that what Sir Henry 
Hunt allowed was about 12 years’ purchase, or 
something like that ; that is, assuming the pro- 
perty would pay 7$ per cent., 12 years’ purchase 
on the net rental. 

3586. You fix your payment not merely by 
the ground-rent, but by the rent fixed for the 
house? — Yes. 

3587. You have told the honourable Member 
for Reading that you did not think it fair to 
assess the surrounding houses for the increased 
value arising from the improvement ? — No. 


Mr. Brodrick — continued. 

3588. Supposing the surrounding houses are 
in such an insanitary condition that you could 
not leave them standing unless you removed the 
others, it would surely be fair in that case to 
charge them ? —I do not think we have any right 
to charge people for improving their property 
against their will; they must benefit, like the 
inhabitants generally, without paying for it. 

3589. Do you consider that the exercise of 
your powers, under the Acts mentioned, has 
brought much influence to bear upon private 
owners in the way of improvement?— No, I do 
not think so. Of coui’se, now the private owners 
arc compelled to build according to our bye-laws, 
and no insanitary property is built ; it was only 
the old property that was built in this way 
before there was any law to compel them to 
build properly. 

Mr. Torrens. 

3590. Upon the passing of the Act of 1864 I 
suppose your sanitary officers reported here and 
there a great many houses as being in an unsatis- 
factory state ? — Yes, we have had six presentments 
altogether from time to time. 

3591. How many sanitary officers have you 
altogether in Liverpool? — Only the medical 
officer and his assistants, and the inspector of 
nuisances, the ordinary officers of an urban sani- 
tary authority. We have one officer for the whole 
city. 

3592. Did he report from different districts 
simultaneously ?— Yes. 

3593. As I understand, your action is that 
when you have a bad tooth you pull it out, and 
do not require an artificial substitute for the 
whole set ? — Yes, we think this Act is a little too 
drastic in its operation ; it is exceedingly simple, 
but very expensive. 

3594. I think Mr. Graves was your Member at 
the time that Act was carried out? — Yes. 

3595. He gave us a great deal of information, 
did he not, when drawing the Act of 1868 ? — Yes. 

3596. Where you pull down or obtain the 
right to purchase to pull down, you do not con- 
template rebuilding? — No, the Corporation have 
only built one block of labourers’ dwellings; 
they were not built under these powers, and it was 
not considered so successful as to induce them to 
repeat the process. 

3597. Were your operations under your own 
Act chiefly in districts in the centre of the town, 
or districts on the fringe of the town ? — They 
were in the more densely populated parts of the 
town. 

3598. I presume building has been going on 
these last 20 years in Liverpool all round? — 
Yes. 

3599. Liverpool has been expanding ? — Yes. 

3600. And’ that provides for the outgoing of 
the people displaced in a natural way ? — iTes. 

3601. And you found no necessity for even 
considering the question of rebuilding? — No. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 

3602. You stated that you were well satisfied 
with the arbitration of Sir Henry Hunt, and 
with his decision as to value ? — Yes. There was 
only one case in which we were dissatisfied; it 
was not a case of taking property ; it was a case 
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Mr. Rayner. 


[Continued. 


Mr. Francis Buxton — continued, 
of injuriously affecting property, in which lie 
gave what we thought a considerable sum, and 
we found it impossible to move his opinion when 
we presented our case to him, and he did not 
alter his provisional award in that case. 

3603. Upon the whole he gave great satisfac- 
tion ? — Yes. 

3604. You did not find any objection to the 
fact of his being a London man and ignorant of 
the requirements of Liverpool? — Not at all; 
but he constantly comes to Liverpool in various 
cases as umpire and arbitrator. 

3605. Then he is acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the place ? — Yes, but I do not think it 
makes any difference ; a man who is competent 
to value property in London is competent to 
value anywhere. 

3606. Is it competent to the authority to name 
anyone they please ? — It is. 

3607. But there was no feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion in your having nominated a London man ? 
-No. 

3608. You say the area that was cleared is 
still clear? — Yes; amain street has been made 
through a great part of it, but it is used now as 
a depot for materials for the sanitary authority. 

3609. In that case, did you put it up for sale 
as long ago as 1879 ? — Yes. 

3610. And it has been in the market ever 
since ? — No; we put it up for sale in 1879 under 
the specie 1 conditions of the Local Government 
Board. 

3611. Now you have relaxed the conditions ? 
— Yes. 

3612. But you have not sold it yet ? — No, we 
have not offered it for sale yet, because the 
question is under consideration whether it would 
be suitable for a wholesale fish market. 

3613. There are special circumstances in that 
case ? — Yes, but the special circumstances ceased 
in May 1880, when the restriction was with- 
drawn. 

3614. And notwithstanding the fact that that 
area has remained unbuilt upon since 1879. Do 
you consider that the operation of the Act 
has been very beneficial to Liverpool? — Yes, 
certainly. 


Mr. Torrens. 

3615. Do you find any difficulty in getting 
the Corporation to agree under your own Act ? 
— No. 

3616. Has it been suggested that personal 
interests may stand in the way of dealing with 
these courts? — No, there has never been any 
suggestion of that sort. W e found the machinery 
of our Act of 1864 work in the way I have 
described, disadvantageously, because of the 
enormous cost which a man could put you to if 
you did not give his price. 

3617. Where you pull down a house or two in 
a court and displace a family in each house, there 
is no great cause of anxiety as to their finding 
room elsewhere, is there? — No. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

3618. I presume that, having reference to the 
principle which the Local Government Board 
acknowledged in relieving you from the obli- 
gation of re-building upon this area, there is 
no area in Liverpool, now occupied by artizans’ 
dwellings, in an insanitary condition, where you 
would be compelled to build artizans’ dwellings ? 
— I should not think that if we had another 
scheme, supposing the Act were altered, it would 
impose a restriction. 

3619. The same principle upon which they let 
you off by that relaxation would act in any other 
case ? — Yes, if they had power. 

3620. And probably within a mile or a mile 
and a-lmlf of Liverpool there would be a place 
where the artizans could be removed to ? — Yes, 
it is more difficult in tire south than in the north, 
because in the south there is not so much build- 
ing going on as in the north. 


Chairman. 

3621. Supposing you took the 32-acre block, 
and that you were sitting upon the Local Govern- 
ment Board yourself, you would probably relax 
the provisions to a certain extent, but would 
impose some restriction as to building '! — In deal- 
ing with that immense area, if it were swept 
away at once there would be a difficulty. It 
could only be dealt with piecemeal. You could 
not deal with it all at once, otherwise you would 
cause great hardships. 
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MINUTES OP EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE SELECT COMMITTEE 


Monday , 1st May 1882. 


Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. Francis Buxton. 
Mr. Cropper. 

Sir Richard Cross. 
Sir Henry Holland. 
Mr. John Hollond. 
Mr. William Holms. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

Sir James M‘ Gar el- Hogg. 
Mr. Rankin. 

Sir Matthew Ridley. 

Mr. Torrens. 

Sir Sydney Waterlow. 


The Right Honourable Sir RICHARD CROSS, in the Chair. 


Mr. Frederick William Goddard, called in; and further Examined. 


Chairman. 

3622. The last time you were before us, I 
ventured to make some suggestions as to the way 
we might deal with the three cases which were 

?rcssea upon us under the Metropolitan Streets 
mprovemcnt Act, and yon undertook, on behalf 
of the Board, to take those suggestions under 
consideration, and see what proposition you could 
make to us upon them when we next met. Now, 
I take first ot all the Gray’s Inn-road improve- 
ment ; you had better first state tbe number of 
people who will be displaced, and tell us how 
you propose to meet that case ? — The number, 
including children, appears, by a tabulated state- 
ment we have recently made, to amount to 1,930. 
I have had a very careful, and I believe, an ex- 
ceedingly accurate investigation made as to not 
only tne number of people, but the trades in 
which they are employed ; the distances of their 
employment from their habitations, those who 
are emploped upon the spot, and others who are 
merely casuals, sometimes here and sometimes 
there ; and I have this table as the result. These 
are all the details; they are so many that I 
hardly think you will have them put in. The 
persons in fixed employment within one mile 
radius of Baldwin’s- gardens, Gray’s Inn-road, 
are 1,155, and we propose to accommodate the 
entire of those, and we have made arrangements 
for 59 more, making 1,200 upon the blocks there. 
What is coloured pink is that which is thrown 
into the road; what is coloured yellow is the 
building land 50 feet deep, the remainder are the 
artizans’ dwellings. Persons in fixed employ- 
ment beyond one mile radius of Baldwin’s- 
gardens, Gray’s Inn-road, 180. Persons with 
no settled employment and out of work, those 
are men who go hop picking, casuals and so on 
595, making a total of 1,930. Then we have 
made arrangements by five-storied buildings to 
accommodate 1,200, and the rest, we conader, 
might find accommodation in other parts of the 
metropolis. 

3263. Now, will you tell us what prospect 
there will be, supposing Parliament were to give 
you this relaxation in accommodating speedily 
the persons who would be turned out, and getting 


Chairman — continuer!. 

these places built over while you are going on 
with your street ? — The same method as we have 
adopted in the particulars of sale which I think 
you have before you, would, 1 apprehend, be 
adopted by tbe Board here; they would clear the 
sites and put them up by auction, and sell them 
at the best price they could realise for them. 

3624. At once ? — Yes, we put up six on 
Friday last, and wc sold five out of the six, and 
I think I see the representative of tbe company 
that bought them. 

3625. What would be the reduction in cost to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works if we were to 
adopt the scheme you propose ? — The loss would 
be half as much; we should have 50 feet of 
depth of commercial frontage to deal with all 
along, and we should not have to sacrifice it at 
the price we get for artizans’ dwellings. It 
would be slightly affected by reason of the 
artizans’ dwellings being behind ; it would not 
be quite of so much value as if it was unconnected, 
but still there would be a larger recuperation. 

3626. Then as to the time ; you are tied by a 
particular section of the present Act, only to 
take down 15 houses at a time ; how would you 
wish us to suggest that >ve should deal with that 
part of the section ? — In that case, so far as the 
commercial part was concerned, we should have 
an opportunity of clearing it of& and so far as 
the other goes, you might divide it into two 
seotions without difficulty. 

3627. Should you object to our insisting that 
one particular block behind should be pulled 
down and sold, so that you might begin to re- 
build before you begin to pull down the rest ? — 
No, I do not think we should object to that. 

Sir Henry Holland. 

3628. In your answer to Question 1693, you 
said you thought you bad not sufficient depth to 
build those dwelling-houses at the back of the 
houses facing Gray’s Inn-lane ? — Yes. 

3629. Have you reconsidered it and found 
that there is sufficient, or do you assume more 
land will be taken? — No, I have taken a little 
more land, as you will see, next our limits of 

deviation ; 
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Mr. Goddard. 


[ Continued. 


Sir Henry Holland— continued, 
deviation; it ia about four houses, but I have 
limited it to 50 feet instead of 60, that made a 
material difference. I found I could do with 50 
feet, but I could do better with 60 feet. 

Mr. John Hollond. 

3630. Ab to the number of houses you pull 
down at a time, do I understand you divide this 
into two sections, and clear one section contain- 
ing about 1,000 population, and then another? — 
One thousand nine hundred and thirty is the 
total. 

3631. In point of fact, you would make a 
clearance which would dislodge, I dare say, 
nearly 1,000 persons at a time ?— Yes, but out 
of the 1,000, you have only 500 who are ab- 
solutely resident in the place continuously, 
because the other is a proportion of those who 
are here to-day and gone to-morrow. 

Sir Sydney Waterlow. 

3632. Do I understand you to say with refer- 
ence to the Gray’s Inn-road improvement, that 
the only additional piece of land that you could 
take beyond the limits of deviation is that build- 
ing in Elm-street? — Yes. 

3633. Will you tell me the width of the dark 
blue. I presume it represents the blocks of 
buildings?— Yes, they are 30 feet each one. 

3634. You propose that the blocks should be 
30 feet deep, and the light blue represents the 
space for light and air behind ? — Yes. 

3635. In each case? — Yes. 

3636. Have you iu setting out the dark blue 
looked to the neighbouring roads to see whether 
it is possible to build upon that which is indicated 
dark blue ?— We have had regard to the adjoin- 
ing roads and houses. 

3637. Inasmuch as it would take at least 18 
months to build upon any of the. land which you 
may sell for this purpose, would it be practicable, 
and are the Board prepared, not to pull down the 
front until the new buildings are erected? — I 
have asked that the Board may be allowed to pull 
down that which is dedicated to commercial pur- 
poses at once, and I have asked that the land at 
the back may be taken in two sections. 

3638. If you follow that course of action that 
you propose, you more practically take down 
more than three-fifths of the whole, before you 
begin to erect at all, because the part dedicated 
to commercial purposes is occupied by many 
persons whom I gather from your own statement, 
are engaged in tne neighbourhood, and then you 
would take down more than half, and, indeed, 
three-fourths of the whole would be taken down 
before any buildings were up ? — -No, there are 
some, of course, over the shops in Gray’s Inn- 
road occupying tenemental lodgings, but the 
majority are those behind; the denser population 
are those in Baldwin’s-gardens, Verulam-street, 
and so on. 

3639. Take the land between Portpool-lane 
and Verulam-street, is not the part dedicated to 
commercial purposes largely occupied you see 
a court intersects it? — One side of it is not 
occupied at all, it is vacant ground ; the other 
side is occupied by the working classes, but then 
in addition to that, you have taken the best 
selection for my purpose that you could, because 

0.69. 


Sir Sydney Waterlow — continued, 
the yard. No. 200, is only tenented by cows, 
there are no people there. 

3640. Then do you tell the Committee that if 
you take down the whole of the yellow, dedicated 
to commercial purposes, and then the section of 
blue, you will not take three-fourths of this pro- 
perty ?— No. 

Chairman. 

3641. I understand that you propose to take 
one section of blue down first? — Yes. 

3642. So that that may be built upon ?— Yes, 

I take half the section of that which is in future 
to be dedicated to artizans’ dwellings in two sec- 
tions, and the other section, the front, could be 
taken as one thing. 

Sir Sydney Waterlow. 

3643. What I want to impress upon you is, 
whether it is not possible to pull down one sec- 
tion of that which is to be dedicated to artizans’ 
dwellings, and get it up before you pull down 
that part dedicated to commercial purposes, 
because the part dedicated to commercial pur- 
poses is the frontage of the street, which can go 
on being occupied while the rear is being dealt 
with ? — The moment we compensate the tenants 
of the shops, they naturally look out for other 
places to remove to, and if you do it in that way 
you will have the ugly shut up shops, getting 
very dilapidated in appearance, fronting Gray’s 
Inn-road, continuing for some time. 

3644. Of course, but that would be the way. 
not to do it ; the way would be not to compensate 
the shopkeepers until you took the property in 
the rear and cleared it and sold it, and it could 
be dealt with r— The greater part are compen- 
sated at the present moment. 

Chairman. 

3645. How do you propose to deal with it? — I 
propose to be allowed to remove one half of that 
which is coloured red and dark blue, and I should 
commence there ; then I propose to be allowed 
to pull down that which is in front of it, so that 
it may run simultaneously. Originally I thought 
of pulling the entire frontage down, therefore, if 
you give us permission to carry one section of 
the Act out at once, we might reserve the other 
section, and deal with the frontage commer- 
cially, first section to Liquorpond-street, second 
section to Elm-Btreet. 

Mr. Torrens. 

3646. Do you mean to leave Gray’s Inn-road 
as it is now ? — No, to pull it down at once as far 
as Liquorpond-street. 

Sir Sydney Waterlow. 

3647. Could not you deal with the deep part 
and get it cleared, and get the buildings up before 
you clear so much of the ground. If you carry 
out your present suggestion, you would have 
three-fourths uncovered at the same tune . Ane 
moment the land is in the market, such are^the 
applications for it at the present moment, that 
the commercial portion of that land will not re- 
main uncovered three months 

a 2 3648. Will 
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Mr. Torrens. 

3648. Will you explain to the Committee the 
aps which there are already between what you 
nve cleared at the new town hall ; there are 

three or four huge gaps there? — There is the 
erection of the town hall upon the site which I 
have marked in pencil ; then the houses are pulled 
down up as far as the public-house called the 
“Brown Bull.” 

3649. How many are pulled down? — Three 
houses. Then there are houses shut up at this 
corner ; and the public house called the “ Red 
Lion,” which the Board have nearly completed 
purchasing, and they anticipate taking it round 
this comer when they have widened Portpool- 
lane. 

3650. What are the two extremes? — It is 
between Verulam-street and Baldwin’s-gardens ; 
they were burnt down. The Board want to buy 
this property before they re-erect them, and we 
have not been able to do anything with them 
prior to our being able to pull them down our- 
selves. 

3651. Will you explain to me the destruction 
of trade and the desolation in the houses still 
standing in consequence of their ruinous condi- 
tion ana contiguity ? — That is why I would give 
the Board power to pull down and rebuild. 

Sir James M 1 Garel-Hogg . 

3652. On account of the complaints of the 
neighbourhood repeated over and over again ? — 
Yes. 

Chairman. 

3653. Bid you ever try to sell the part devoted 
to artisans’ dwellings with the building materials 
just as they are ? — It would be utterly impos- 
sible; the building materials are so saturated 
with disease and filth as to be completely 
useless. 

Sir Sydney Walerloic. 

3654. Is it not the fact that the broken bricks 
and mortar, and that kind of material, are really 
ground in a mill and used with lime for fresh 
mortar? — I am not speaking of that- I thought 

ou meant using bricks as entire bricks for re- 
mitting ; as to grinding up and so on, they can 
be used for that purpose. 

3655. Would not the loss be less if you sold 
the land with the materials ; would not* the sale 
of the materials very frequently cover the cost 
of removal ? — Yes, but persons would not give as 
much for bricks to grind up on the spot, and for 
firewood to pull out merely to make bonfires ; 
men buy the timber of the floors, and in some of 
the old houses in Gray’s Inn-lane the oak 
scantlings come out as firm and as good as when 
they were put in in the reign of James the 
First, and the people buy them to turn to other 
purposes; but you would not find them give you 
a fraction more for the ground with the materials 
upon it. 

Chairman. 

3656. You think it wiser for the Board to 
clear the ground first and to sell it as vacant 
ground? — -Yes; there would be intense com- 
plaint as to the operation of the Board if they 
were to give power of utilising the materials in 


Chairman — continued. 

any way. People would say, if you give us the 

E ower of using them in one way, surely you 
ave no objection to our using them for our 
foundations and so on. 

Sir James M 1 Garel-Hogg. 

3657. It would add to the difficulty in letting 
the land you think? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

3658. If this arrangement is sanctioned by 
the Committee, upon behalf of the Board, you 
would undertake that this part of the land for 
artizans’ dwellings should be cleared at once 
without any delay ? — Yc8. 

3659. And sola? — Yes. 

Sir James M 1 Garel-Hogg. 

3660. As far as we could do so? — Yes. 

M r. Shuio Lefevre. 

3661. What will be the financial results of 
the proposal ; do you consider that it will relieve 
the Board very much? — The loss will be consi- 
derably less than when wo had to devote the 
entirety to artizans’ dwellings ; it will be les- 
sened one-third. 

Chairman. 

3662. When do you think you could get it 
all done if we asked Parliament to sanction 
this proposal of yours? — We could not promise 
you that we could get that street done before 
the close of the autumnal recess. 

Mr. Torrens. 

3663. That is the frontage that you are 
speaking of, is it not? — I am speaking now ot 
the artizans’ dwellings portion, and the other we 
could carry through by the 25th of December. 

Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg. 

3664. Are you sure that that could be done; 
have you taken into account all the law work 
that has to be done ? — I am looking at it in that 
point of view. I am looking at the number of 
cases which wc have already settled, those that 
are in progress of settling, and the outstanding 
things in the solicitor’s office ; but I think that 
if extra pressure was put upon us we might 
get it through by the end of the year. 

Mr. Torrens. 

3665. With regard to the law expenses, I 
think you told the Committee that most of those 
were arranged? — The Committee may under- 
stand me thus : there are two processes by which 
compensation cases are arranged ; first, they are 
referred to the department that I represent to 
settle them ; then they go upstairs for the comple- 
tion of title in the solicitor’s office, and the 
greater portion of the compensations for trade in 
this way have been settled, and only await 
the compensation being arranged by the soli- 
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Mr. Sliaw Lefevre. 

3666. What is the depth that you propose for 
commercial purposes ? — Fifty feet. 

3667. Do I understand you to say that 1,930 
persons were resident upon the land to be 
cleared; you have answered that only 677 
were actually employed within a mile?— One 
thousand one hundred and fifty-five are employed 
within a mile, and we have accommodated 
1 , 20 °. 

3668. That is to say, 1,155 including the 
families ? — Yes. 

3669. And your present scheme provides for 
1)200 ? — Our present scheme provides for 1,200. 
I have the returns here of the employment of 
the women and children and every individual 
throughout the whole place. 

Mr. Cropper. 

3670. Sir Sydney Waterlow suggested a 
scheme to you, but from what I understand 
the effect of that scheme would be the immense 
delay that it would create before the whole of 
the works in the new road are completed ? — 
Yes. 

3671. You said that it would be something 
like three years? — Probably. 

3672. On the other hand, if your plan is 
approved by Parliament the result would be 
accomplished in about half the time? — Yes. 

3673. Therefore we should have the whole 
advantage of the new dwellings and new shops 
and everything else a year sooner by your 
scheme than by the other? — Yes. 

Mr. Torrens. 

3674. And the parish would have the advan- 
tage of the rates? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

3675. Will you now go to the second scheme ; 
what do you call it ? — The second scheme that 
we talked of was the larger scheme of Metropo- 
litan improvements. Charing Cross to Oxlord- 
street, and Piccadilly to Oxford-street, the 
Western Improvement Scheme. This is the 
block coloured blue upon the plans marked by 
the Home Secretary (producing a plan), and de- 
voted to the re-habitation of the industrial classes. 
Those two sites accommodate 1,470, and we have 
accommodation for 600 people in the Pye-street, 
W cstminster, Peabody Buildings. 

3676. How far is that off ?— Within a radius 
of a mile, and I have made an examination as to 
how many wc really turn out upon this spot, and 
I find that there are 180 families. 

3677. Is that on the two sites?— That is upon 
the one spot, and taking four children to a family, 
it would only be 720 people; they do not average 
above three people ; we have given every indi- 
vidual in that block who has removed notice that the 
Peabody people have 600 vacant places in their 
buildings specially reserved for them if they choose 
to apply for them ; so that there shall be no 
complaint that they cannot obtain habitations. 
Now something has been said with regard to the 
inhabitants turned out here, and I believe my 
statement as to their respectability has been rather 
impugned, but if you wish for any corroboration 
of what I say, you have only to apply to have 
Inspector Shepherd of that district before you; you 
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Chairman — contin ued . 

can have the sanitary officer. Dr. Clement Evans, 
of the Strand Union, to speak of the pestiferous 
condition of the majority of the dwellings. 

3678. What proposal do you make here ? — We 
have to accommodate 5,300 according to the 
return presented to Parliament. 

3679. Is that upon both spots? — That is the 
two sites ; there is a congerie of buildings in 
Dudley-street, upon this side, which are included 
in our limits of deviation, but the present inten- 
tion of the Board is not to disturb them at all, 
and a very large number of the inhabitants are 
down in our list for us to provide accommodation, 
for who will not be disturbed in the slightest 
degree. I do not think we shall have more than 
4,000 people out of the whole 5 ,000 odd that 
could claim re-accommodation. We propose ac- 
commodating 2,000 of them here. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

3680. How will it relieve you? — It will relieve 
us as to half, and having accommodated half 
whose work is in immediate relationship with the 
factories around, tailors’ shops, and so on, the 
others are those who can find accommodation m 
districts which are not so over-populated as 
this. 

Mr. Torrens. 

3681. Where are they?— About four miles 
off. 

Chairman. 

3682. Have you gone through the particulars 
of the inhabitants of this space in the same way 
as you did with regard to the other? — Not with 
the same precision as the other. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

3683. How will that relieve you financially ? 
—Financially, it would be a very awkward thing 
if you were to say to us that we must devote the 
whole of this property to the rehabitation of the 
working classes. 

Chairman. 

3684. What is your obligation at present ? — 
Our obligation at the present moment is to re- 
house 4,000 people ; wc have got accommodation 
for 2,000. I am engaged now in the purchase of 
a piece of ground at Kentish Town that will ac- 
commodate another 600, and whether you will 
permit us to submit one site for the other I do 
not know. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

3685. How far off is that?— Three and a half 

miles by tramway. . 

3686. Supposing that your obligation tor the 
remaining 2,000 is retained, wliat effect will it 
have upon your liability here ? — In our original 
estimate for this street we only reduced our 
prices upon the recouping of the land in the two 
isolated blocks, because we were asked to set 
aside a certain site for the accommodation of the 
working classes, and we took those two ; we 
imagined at the time that by setting those sites 
aside we were answering the requirements made 
upon us ; but if we have to reimpose the whole 
the estimate will be doubled. 

AA 3 3687. TV hat 
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Mr. Shaw Lefevre — continued. 

3687. What is the estimate now? — The esti- 
mate for the two sites is 1,000,000 /. 

3688. And it will cost you 2,000,000 /. if you 
have to re-house 2,000 more people ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

3689. That was your estimate under that 
obligation ? — Yes. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

3690. If you had to provide for 2,000 more, 
would the estimate be raised to 2,000,000 1 in- 
stead of 1,000,000/.? — I put it roughly at that; 
and as our frontages are so narrow along here for 
commeroial purposes, we shall have great diffi- 
culty in reimposing them upon these particular 
sites. 

3691. It is the same question as Gray’s Inn- 
lane over again, namely, if you are compelled to 
rehouse 2,000 additional people beyond those 
you speak of, you will be compelled to apply 
the frontages for that purpose ?— 1 es. 

3692. Yon will not get the money value of 
the frontages, and your estimate will be increased 
by 1,000,000/., which is nearly 1,000/. a 
person?— Yes. I cannot exactly state what our 
estimate will be, but I may tell you that in an 
approximate neighbourhood close to this we have 
realised at the rate of nearly 4 s. a foot per 
annum. Now 4 s. a foot, as contrasted with 
what we obtained the other day, which was at 
the rate of 2d. a foot, is rather a drop. 

Chairman. 

3693. You make a proposition to be re- 
lieved from the obligation which Parliament 
has imposed upon you ?— Yes. 

3694. What proposition would you make as 
regards these two particular blocks which you 
illustrated ; could you get this up before you 
begin the other part of your scheme ? — Yes: the 
Board would have no objection that those blocks 
should be covered with buildings before the re- 
mainder of the street is swept away. Wc are 
proceeding as quickly as we can to deal with this 
site, to put it in the market in the same way as 
we did those last week. I apprehend that we 
shall have no difficulty in covering this ; I 
believe we shall have good competition from 
other parties besides the one which the honour- 
able Member represents. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

3696. Having built these artizans’ dwellings, 
you would apply to these persons living here the 
same process as you apply to the others ; you 
would offer them this accommodation ? — Yes ; a 
part of these buildings are held under covenant 
to give them pre-letting rights. 

Sir James M ( Gar el- Hogg. 

3696. Would not the Board be hampered as 
regards time if we waited till this is covered ; 
our time for carrying out the work would be 
stopped, and we should have to come to Parlia- 
ment for further powers ; our time would expire 
before we could possibly manage to get the 
whole street done; have you thought of that? — 


Sir James M‘ Gar el- Hogg — continued. 

Yes, I have thought of that ; but I have thought 
on the other hand, if you ask for the relief o? an 
obligation now imposed you must give somethin^ 
as a quid pro quo. 

Chairman. 

3697. The same Act that gave you relief 
would extend your time ? — Yes. 

Sir Sydney Water low. 

3698. Just to narrow the issue, will you tell 
the Committee liow many persons would be 
accommodated upon the land marked pink as 
compared with the total number that you are 
called upon to accommodate ? — About one-third ; 
1,470 as against 4,200. 

Mr. Shato Lefevre. 

3699. And 600 you provide for elsewhere? — 
Yes, in Pye-street 

Sir Sydney Waterlow. 

3700. I understand you to say that a portion 
of the property within the limits of deviation, 
upon which you form the calculation of the num- 
ber to be provided for, is not to be removed ; how 
many persons will not be disturbed ? — I have de- 
ducted those. 

3701. If the Board had the relief which it 
asked for, would it enter into some covenant 
to make it part of the scheme that this property 
should not he taken? — We do not take it. 

3702. You would alter the limits of deviation ? 
— We have not the slightest idea of taking it. 

3703. If you have power to take it, are you 
willing to surrender up the power to take it ? — 
That is a matter for the Board’s consideration ; I 
could not answer that question. 

Chairman. 

3704. If the whole foundation upon which you 
base your new plan were to get the support of 
the recommendation of the Committee, as it is 
based upon the fact that you are not going to 
disturb 1,000 of those people, in the Bill it 
would have to be stated that they are not to be 
taken ? — The best way would be to give you a 
plan showing absolutely what the limits are, and 
then give notice as to the other, that there is no 
intention of the Board to acquire it for the pur- 
pose of that street. 

3705. Supposing if you get your relaxation 
and are only obliged to build upon these two 
plots for the reduced number, you should not be 
able to take this land, behind which you have 
power to take now, and turn these people out 
without providing accommodation for them? — 
I think the Board would accede to that. I will, 
with the permission of the Chairman, give you a 
plan showing exactly what the Board have taken 
and what they propose to take, and you will find 
there that a great many of the houses included 
in the limits of deviation that have undoubtedly 
an artizan population, are not to be taken at all. 

Sir James M‘ Garel Hogg. 

3706. We have been over all this, and can 
let the Committee see what the Board decided 
upon their last visit? — Yes. 

3707. Supposing 
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Chairman. 

3707. Supposing we agree in principle to the 
propositions which you make, of course they can- 
not be carried into effect without an Act of Par- 
liament ? — That is so. 

3708. Would not the simpler course for you 
be in each of the three cases to provide a Bill 
and submit it to the Committee, and if they 
adopted your proposition, they would recommend 
that those Bills be passed in Parliament, then we 
should 6ec the whole thing complete ? — Yes. 

Mr. Torrens. 

3709. In your new plan you wish to limit your 
demolitions as nearly as possible to those re- 
quired for making your new street?— And to 
enable us to rebuild upon the frontage. 


Sir Sydney Waterlow. 

3717. You ask that on letting the land, you 
should let it with the condition that shops should 
be put upon the ground floor, and that the 
owners of the shops should occupy the first floor? 
— Yes. 

3718. Is it necessary to extend it to the first 
floor; having reference to the depth of these 
blocks generally, would not the rooms upon the 
ground floor and the basement be sufficient to be 
occupied by the persons ; and may I ask before 
you answer that question, whether you know 
that in the houses in the Goswell-road, built six 
stories high, where there are shops all along the 
frontage, the rooms are so occupied ? —I know the 
Goswell-road buildings, but I have never been 
over them internally, but to have only bedroom 
accommodation at the back of the shop is hardly 


3710. You do not wish to avail yourselves of t , t „„ ^ „ r } 

the present power of the limits of deviation, feel- sufficient for the decencies of life: a man oc- 
ing that it entails upon you new obligations and eupying, who would be able to pay 50 Z. or 60/. 
difficulties? — Yes; and not only that, but we a-year for his shop, ought to have a room or two 
disturb a greater number than we can accom- rooms for his wile and children as well as for 
modate in the same area. himself. 

3719. I agree with you, but you would have 

Chairman. found at Goswell-street three or four rooms at 

3711. Then you will consider how far it is the back of the shop ?— If accommodation can he 
necessary to have an Act to carry all these pro- given in that way, it would do ; but in planning 
positions into effect, and if you find that an Act this out, I thought it better to give the first floor 

* ' ’ ' 1 for that accommodation. 

3720. I believe also that some portion of the 
land originally belonging to the Board, where 
there are shops upon the ground floor in Crom- 
well Buildings, out of New Southwark-street, 
have three or lour rooms in the rear of the first 
floor, and the two floors are occupied in that 
way ? — We can accommodate within 3U of the 
number displaced. 


positions iL~ 

is necessary for them, you will let us have a Bill 
drawn ?— The Chairman is here, and I suppose 
he can undertake it. I have no power to do 
so. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

3712. Do I understand you that in respect of 
the frontage of these schemes, you have considered 
their valuo for commercial purposes is 4 s. a foot, 
whereas if sold for artizans’ dwellings you make 
out that they will be worth 2 d. a foot only ? — 
That is a fact ; we put up six sites last Friday ; 
we sold five out of the six, and they realised a 
fraction over 2d. a foot ht 20 years’ purchase. 

3713. What difference would that make finan- 
cially to the whole scheme ? — I will let you 
know. 

Chairman. 

3714. Then there was a third plan ?— Yes, that 
was the Great Dover-road to South w ark-bridge 
communication ; this is the plan of it ( producing 
u plan). The purple colour represents the block, 
and the light blue colour represents the spaces 
for light and air ; this is hardly sufficient, and I 
suggest that we should take the two adjoining 
houses. 

3715. Can you do it without further powers? 
— We have power, and, further than that, we 
shall take the blue which is within our limits of 
deviation. Then I would ask the Committee to 
grant us permission to make the lower stories 
into shops, and the first floor should be for the 
accommodation to the occupiers of the shops, and 
the upper portion and the backs of these to be 


Chairman. 

3721. Now as to the time, should you propose 
to do this in two sections, because you mu6t 
remember the obligation as to the 1 5 houses ? — 
It might be done in two sections. 

3722. One side of the street at one time, and 
one at another ? — Yes. 

Sir Sydney Waterlow. 

3723. These buildings are within a quarter of 
a mile of the Mint-street site, are they not?— 
Close to it. 

Chairman. 

3724. How far are these from the new build- 
ings of Mr. Dodds, the site of the Old Queen’s 
Bench prison ? — It would be about a quarter of 

3725. So that there is ample accommodation 
there?— Yes. 

Sir Sydney Waterlow. 

3726. The Mint-street site must be covered 
within 12 or 18 months; if part of the buildings 
were up before the others were pulled down, it 




placed. 

3716. Shall you want an Act of Parliament 
for that, or if we recommend the Secretary of 
State to use his dispensing power, would it be 
enough ? — Yes. 

0.69. 


class of persons to those who would occupy these 
buildings; these are chiefly model lodging- 
houses. , 

3727. I refer to the persons to be turned out, 
as indicated upon the plan before the Chairman, 
a A 4 would 5 
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Sir Sydney Walerlow — continued, 
would not they be accommodated in the Mint- 
street site, many of them ? — Yea. 

3728. If the relaxation is given, it would 

assist them ? 

Chairman. 

3729. How soon could this be all done if we 
give you this relaxation ? — Having regard to the 
mass of work which there would necessarily be 
in the two streets, I should say that it would be 
(lone in a year and a half. 

3730. Probably in half the time that it would 
otherwise take ? — The South-Eastern Railway 
Company had a scheme which I had the honour 
to oppose on behalf of the Board lust week, and 
they propose to make a skew bridge for 390 feet, 
out of the 830 feet in Mint-street, throwing a 
high viaduct over it, and putting the ground 
upon each side into a perfect state of dark 
shadow and unfittedness, for the purpose to 
which Parliament has devoted that street. 

Sir James M'Gurel-Ilogg. 

3731. We could not carry this plan out if they 
carried out their scheme ? — Ho. 

Chairman. 

3732. Yon are opposing that Bill? — Wc are 
opposing it. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

37 33. Are the frontages to this street valuable? 
— They are not valuable in the same ratio as the 
others. 

3734. What do yon consider their value is ? — 
It would make a difference in the letting of about 
one-third ; if you take 2d. and 3 d. as the price 
for artizans’ dwellings, you might get 9 d. com- 
mercially for it. 

3735. Then it is not at all a similar case to the 
other? — No. 

Sir Sydney Walerlow. 

3736. With regard to the Act of 1872. Will 
you look at Question 1571 in your evidence on 
the former occasion ; you say there, “ I may say 
that now the whole of these sites have been let 
(the last two were sold out and out), and the 
buildings are upon seven out of the nine sites ; ” 
do you remember that 1 — Yes. 

3737. What has become of the two sites ; the 
one in Frying-pan-alley and Turnmill-street, 
and the other in Great Eastern-street, have they 
been covered and let?— As to the site in Frying- 
pan-alley, and the corner of Turnmill-street, a 
site has been substituted for that upon the 
opposite side of the street in Farringaon-road, 
which is now being covered. 

3738. Asa matter of fact, the site in Turn- 
mill-street was put into the market for artizans’ 
dwellings purposes, and has remained unsold and 
unlet ; we got a site allowed by the Home 
Secretary in substitution for it, of the same area, 
on the opposite side of the street, and that is 
being covered with artizans’ dwellings. 

3739. Though the site has not been covered, 
the substituted site lias been covered ? — Yes. 

3740. How do you deal with plot D in Great 
Eastern-street ? — A plot was accepted in substi- 
tution for it 


Sir Sydney Walerlow — continued. 

3741. Is that let and covered? — It is let and 
covered. 

Chairman. 

3742. I have got a statement here showing 
the ratenble value of the Metropolis and of the 
City, the sums charged for artizans’ dwellings in 
annual precept by the Metropolitan Board upon 
the metropolitan area outside the City, and the 
amount that the City would have had to contri- 
bute towards the Board’s expenditure if not ex- 
cepted by Act of Parliament ? — I have not seen 
that paper before, but I know the facts of it. I 
see it has the signature of Mr. Gunn, our ac- 
countant, and no doubt it is correct. 

3743. Will you read it to the Committee? — 
“ Artizans’ Dwellings Act of 1875: Statement 
showing the rateable value of the Metropolis 
and of the City ; the sums charged for artizans’ 
dwellings in annual precept by the Metropolitan 
Board upon the Metropolitan area outside the 
City, and the amount the City would have had 
to contribute towards the Board’s expenditure if 
not excepted by Act of Parliament : — 


Estimate 

of 

j 

Rateable 
Value of the 
Metropolis, 
including the 
City. 

Rateable 

Value 

of 

the City. 

Amount 
Raised in 
Precept 
by tho 
Metropolitan, 

Board . 
for | 
Artisans' 
Dwellings. 

Amount the 
City would 
hare hail to 
contribute in 
Metropolitan 
Board Precopt 

Artizans' 

■ Dwelling* if 
1 Charged with 

Its Shore. 


£. 

£. 

£■ 

i £ ' 

1B78 

23,584,728 

3,048,567 

5,992 

775 

1679 

24,066,174 

3,106,072 

31,581 

4,077 

1880 

24,606,926 

3,210,701 

47.G6G 

6,234 

1881 

27,714,903 

3,505,812 

53,258 

6,737 

1882 

27,620,627 

3,500,908 

78,528 

9,000 


That is dated “ Spring Gardens, 15th April 
1882,” and it is signed “ Arthur Gunn , Ac- 
countant.” 

3744. Altogether, what would the City have 
had to have contributed?— £.27,813. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

3745. I suppose you have not yet paid by 
precept for the schemes that you have now got 
on hand ? — We have to make a precept, and the 
money is paid into the treasury, and it is paid 
out by the scheme, and we only raise from year 
to year what the exigency of the year requires. 

3745. The total cost to you of schemes now in 
hand will be much greater than the amount 
given here ? — The total cost is something like 
1,700,000/. 

3747. What out of that would be a fair pro- 
portion for the City ? — That I cannot say. 

3748. Judging by the last proportion for 
1882, it would be about 13 per cent- ? — Yes. 

3749. So that the proportion to the City would 
be something like 190,000/.? — That would be 
about it. 

3750. I understand 
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Sir Sydney Waterlow. 

3750. I understand you to sav that the cost 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works of giving 
effect to the Artizans’ Dwellings Act, is calcu- 
lated at 1,700,000 1. for the schemes already in 
hand ? — That is the gross. 

Chairman. 

3751. That is not the net loss? — No, the net 
loss is 1,260,000 1. ; but I am speaking without 
book. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

3752. It would be about 12 per cent, of the 
net?— Yes; in my evidence before, I said I 
could not allow anything upon street improve- 
ments ; the streets were necessary, and whatever 
widens the streets is a building operation. 

Chairman. 

3753. We are only discussing the question 
between the City and the Metropolis?— That is 
so. 
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Victoria Dwellings’ Association ^Limited). 


Ll st of Occupations of Tenants. 


Battersea Buildings. 


Army Scripture Readers 
Bakers - 
Blacksmiths - 
Bookbinders • 

Boot and Shoe Makers - 
Bricklayers - 
Butchers ... 

Cabmen ... 

Carmen 

Carpenters and Joiners - 
Charwomen - 
Cheesemongers 
Clerks 
Coachmen 
Coach Builders 
Commissionaires - 
Compositors and Printers 
Dressmakers - 
Engineers ... 
Engine Fitters and Workers 
Firemen ... 


I Fitters - 

1 Foremen 

3 Gilders - 

1 Grainers 

3 Horsekeepers 

1 Labourers - - - 

1 Masons 

1 Messengers 

8 Painters 

12 Policemen and Officers - 

4 Plumbers 

I Porters - 

3 Railway Servants - 

6 Servants 

1 Tailors and Tailoresses - 

3 Waiters - 

5 Warehousemen 

2 Watchmakers 

3 Miscellaneous 


3 


Total - - - | 1 



Stroud Vale Buildings. 


Bakers - 


House Decorators and Plumbers 

3 

Bill Posters ----- 


Iron Moulders and Dressers - 

4 

Bookbinders ----- 

4 

Japan Plate Workers 

2 

Boot and Shoemakers • 

7 

Labourers ----- 

33 

Bricklayers ----- 

9 

Laundresses ----- 

0 

Brickmakers ----- 

2 

Manglewomen - 

•2 

Brushmakers ... - - 

3 

Masons ----- 

3 

Butchers ..... 

2 


1 

Cabinet Makers - 

l 


2 

Cabmen ..... 

26 

Needlewomen - 

4 

Carmen ----- 

22 

Painters ----- 

11 

Carpenters ----- 

19 

Pianoforte Makers - 

4 

Char women ----- 

11 


5 

Checkers - 

2 


2 

Chemists 

1 


1-2 

Clerks ------ 

4 

Railway Servants - 

31 

Coal Porters 

10 

Sawyers ----- 

2 

Compositors and Printers 

6 

Shopfitters .... - 

2 

Dressmakers ----- 

2 


7 

Engine Drivers - 

3 

Stokers - ... 

6 

Engravers ----- 

1 

Tailors ------ 

3 

Firemen ----- 

1 

Tilemakers ----- 

3 

Fitters - 

3 

Timekeepers ----- 

2 

Foremen - 

3 

Waiters ----- 

2 

Furriers ----- 

2 


2 

General Dealers - - - - 

Grocers ----- 

5 

Miscellaneous ... - 

66 

Horsekeepers - 
4 March 1882. 

6 

Total - - - 

387 
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Re Cost of Public Houses to the Board. 



St. George Hie Martyr Scheme. 

‘‘Old Justice” Public 
House, Mint-street, 
Borough. 

This claim included a freehold house and four cottages. The Board’s 
valuation amounted to 5,700 L The provisional award 2,900 and 
the final award, 7,100 1., which represented the value of the freehold 
and nine years’ purchase on the profits put forward by the claimant, 
or 10 years on the profits estimated by the Board. 


Great Wild Street. 

Horton and Marston, 
“ Red Lion ” Public 
House, Princes-street. 

This lease had 25 years to run, and the Board had to pay for the lease 
and sir years’ profits of the business, in all - - £. 6, 1 00 

Freehold - - 3,000 


£. 9,100 


Gouhton Street. 

tl Bull’s Head ” Public 
House, 148, High- 
street, Whitechapel. 

This lease had 15 years to run, and the Board had to pay for the lease 
and five years’ profits of the business, in all - - - £. 2,300 

Freehold - - 2,000 


£. 4,300 

The “ Princess Alice ” 
Public House, 42, l 
Commercial-street. 

1 This lease had 45 years to run, and the price awarded, 5,000 L, repre- 
sented in addition to the value of the lease, GJ years’ profits on the 
trade. Including the freeholder’s and occupier’s interest, about 
1 0,600 l. will be paid for this public-house. 


Whitecross Street. 

“ Coach and Horses ” 
Public House, Graham- 
buildings, Whitecross- 
street. 

i This lease had about 19 years to run, and the Board had to pay for the 
1 lease and 3£ years’ profits of the business, in all - - £■ 1,400 

Freehold • - 2,800 

£. 3,900 

“ Green Man and Still ” 
Public House. 

This lease bad 1G years to run, and the Board were advised by the late 
Mr. Lovejoy to settle at - - - £. 3,000, or five years’ pur- 

Freehold - - 3,000 chase on trade, 


£. 0,000 

“Black Boy and Still” 
Public House. 

This lease had aboat 11 years to run, and Mr. Lovejov advised a 
settlement at 4^ years’ trade profits, the sum awarded included four 
several cottages, was - - - * - * - £-3,000 

Freehold - - 2,500 


£. 5,500 


Bedfordbury. 

The “ One Tun ” Public 
House, 39, Chandos- 
street. 

This lease had 15 years to run, and the Board had to pay four years’ 
profits, in all - • * “ ' * , “ * 

rreehold - - 3,300 


£. 8,050 

0.69. 
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Letter from Lord Derby to Sir Janies Al l Gar el- Hogg. 

23, St. James’s-square, London, 

•Dear 'Sir James Hogg, 26 June 1879. 

Referring to the offer made to you by Sir Curtis Lampsou on behalf of the Peabody 
Trustees, under date of 26th May iast, I think it may be well that I, as chairman of the 
Trust, should explain the position in which we stand. 

The Trustees nave up to the present time experienced no difficulty in obtaining such land 
as they required on moderate terms. The last freehold estate of about 4^ acres, 
purchased by them from the Loudon, Chatham, and Dover Railway, near Victoria 
Station, was secured at a cost of about 2 s. 6 d. per foot. They have never until now 
thought it either necessary or desirable to borrow money for the more rapid prosecution 
of their work, having still in hand a large unexpired capital, and being unwilling with- 
out necessity to incur liabilities or to encumber their estates with a mortgage. Indeed, 
they were led to make a proposal to the Treasury for a loan, and to apply to your Board 
for land solely by the fact having come to their knowledge that the arrears cleared, or to 
be cleared, under the Act of 1875 were likely to remain useless, the conditions on which 
these areas are disposable being as they understand such as ordinary builders are not willing 
to comply with. It seemed to them that situations admirably adapted for the dwellings 
of the working classes could be better turned to account by them than by any private 
purchaser or by a Company formed on commercial principles. 

With this view they decided to extend their operations beyond what was originally con- 
templated by them, and to incur the responsibility of a heavy debt. Even with the 
advantages of a loan on easy terms, and of a comparatively cheap purchase, they do not 
calculate on more than a bare avoidance of loss, and if (as I understand from your com- 
munications with Sir Curtis Lampson is not impossible) objection is token by the Board 
to the terms offered as being unduly favourable to the purchasers, they will retire without 
regret from an undertaking on which they have entered solely from considerations of 
public utility. 

They think it right also to state, that in the event of not receiving an early answer to 
their offer, they will consider it as withdrawn. They do not wish to press you and your 
colleagues to come to a hasty decision, but they on their part have before them other 
offers of land, which they will be prepared to entertain if the negotiation with the Boai'd 
should lead to no result. 

I remain, &c. 

Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg, (signed) Derby. 

&c. &c. >&c. 


Extract from the Whitechapel and Limehouse Conditions of Letting as to approval of 
Plans, &c. by the Board, and Extract from the Northumberland Avenue Conditions 
of Letting, showing a similar Clause. 


Conditions of Sale. — Whitechapel and Limehouse. 

7. The intended lessee shall within six weeks from the date of the contract submit to 
the said architect, for the time being, of the Board for the approval of the Board, plans, 
elevations, sections, and drawings, drawn to a scale of one quarter of an inch to a foot, and 
figured in detail of each of the blocks of buildings to be built by the intended lessee as 
aforesaid, together with full descriptions or specifications describing in detail the mode of 
the construction of the buildings, and the internal division of the same, and the fittings 
and fixtures therein, and the proposed number of holdings and the number of rooms to be 
provided therein, and the water supply, water-closets, sinks, sewers, drains, dust-shoots, 
and sanitary arrangements to be made and provided therein, and the materials to be used 
in the construction of the buildings, and of the fixtures and fittings thereof, and also the 
intended mode of paving and fencing the said pieces of ground coloured brown on the 
plan, and the Board may require, and the intended lessee shall submit to any modifications, 
alterations, omissions, or additions in or to the said plans, elevations, sections, drawings, 
descriptions, and specification, or any of them as shall to the Board seem fit. A copy of 
such plans, elevations, sections, drawings, descriptions, and specifications in the form in 
which the same shall have been approved by the Board shall, when the same have been 
so approved, be signed by the said architect and by the intended lessee, and be deposited 
in the office of the said architect, and be binding upon the Board and the intended 
lessee. 
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Conditions of Sale. — Northumberland Avenue. 

7. The intended lessee shall submit to the superintending architect for the time being 
of the Board, for the approval of the Board, plans, elevations, sections, and drawings, • 
drawn to a scale of one quarter of an inch to a foot, and figured in detail of the building 
or buildings to be built by the intended lessee as aforesaid, together with full descriptions 
or specifications of the construction of the building or buildings, and of the materials to 
be used, and the Board may require, and the intended lessee shall submit to any modifi- 
cations, alterations, omissions, or additions, in or to the said plans, elevations, sections, 
drawings, descriptions, and specifications, or any of them, as shall to the Board seem fit. 
And a copy of such plans, elevations, sections, drawings, descriptions, and specifications, 
in the form in which the same shall have been approved by the Board shall, when the 
same have been so approved be signed by the said architect and by the intended lessee, 
and be deposited in the office of the said architect, and be binding upon the Board and 
the intended lessee. The Board may require that the building or buildings as regards the 
elevation next any public street, thoroughfare or place shall be built according to a 
general elevation prepared or approved Dy the Board for a block of buildings to be 
built on several plots, whether the same are agreed to be let to one lessee or not, and in 
such case the said architect shall furnish to the intended lessee a copy of the elevation 
required, and all necessary details. 
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Appendix, No. 3. 


PA PEES handed in by Mr. Grant, 13 March 1882. 


Artizans’ Schemes.— Comparison of Outlay and Estimated Eeturn. 


The Amounts are taken from Report No. 974.*** 


1. 

S. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Total Area 
taken, 
including 
Streets. 

Estimated 
Gross Cost, 
including 
Legal 
Expenses, 
and forming 
New Streets. 

Cost per 
Acre. 

Total Area 
to be Sold. 

Total 

Estimated 
to be 

received for 

Per Acre. 

Cost 
of Streets 
(Estimated), 
included 

3rd Column. 


A era. 

£. 

£. 

Acre 

£. 

£■ 

£. 

W hi techapel and Limebouse • 

6'43 

161,600 

25,000 

5-33 

33,500 

6,300 

7,000 

Bedfordbury ... 

103 

84,300 

81,800 

0-7B 

8,900 

11,400 

2,500 

Goulston Street, &c. - 

716 

358,800 

49,400 

5-50 

98,700 

17,900 

20,000 

St. George-tbe-Martyr- 

204 

61,900 

30,300 

1-84 

9,100 

4,900 

4,800 

Great Wild Street 

1-50 

118,000 

75,600 

1-42 

15,800 

11,100 

2,200 

Whitecross Street 

7-16 

302,700 

54,800 

4-06 

102,300 

22,000 

23,400 

Old Pye Street - 

2-41 

78, GOO 

32,600 

2-04 

27,800 

13,600 

5,800 

High Street, Islington - 

1-12 

42,100 

37,600 

0-92 

7,000 

7,600 

1,400 

Pear Tree Court » 

0'83 

28,000 

33,700 

0-56 

0,000 

10,900 

5,000 

Essex Road - 

4-89 

116,400 

23,800 

3-90 

28,700 

7,100 

10,000 

Bowman’s Buildings - 

H. 

55,700 

31,500 

1-42 

10,300 

7,800 

2,200 

Wells Street, Poplar - 

3-44 

78,400 

22,800 

262 

7,800 

3,000 

8,400 


39-82 



30-98 



93,200 

Total, say 

40 acres. 

1,571,500 


31 acres. 

355,900 



' 

Average - - 

39,300 

Average - - 

11,500 


Little Coram Street - *1 

Great Petor Street - -J 

Almost the entire cost of these two schemes will be borne by the Peabody Trustees 

1,600 



Total Estimated Cost of forming new 
borne by the Board ... 

and widened Streets to bel 
/ 

94,800 


Note .— The amounts in Columns 3 and 6 are taken from the Table at the end of Report 074***. Columns 4, 7, and 8 are 
given in round figures to the nearest hundred. Column 8 is included in Column 3. 

The areas given in Column 2 include the sites of public streets, Ac., within the boundaries of the Schemes ; those in Column 5 
are the net areas exclusive of public streets, and include the land devoted to artiznns, and (where such exist) the surplus lands avail* 
able for commercial purposes, and the price in Columns 6 and 7 is for both descriptions of land, i.e., not tbat for artizans only. 
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Artizaxs Dwellings Acts. 


With respect to the Artizans’ Dwellings Acts, witness maintains that the principle is 
unsound which would compel, require, authorise, or even permit a municipal authority 
at the public expense to purchase house property which had become unfit for occupation 
by reason of age, decay, neglect, and selfish indifference, to the requirements of health 
and decency. 

To do so would be to reward the owners who, in many cases, have bought for a nominal 
price worn-out property, only fit for being pulled down, and have got a much higher per- 
centage for their outlay than they could have got for property in good condition. 

It would be unjust to owners of better property. 

Believes the principle to be unsound that dwellings, any more than food or clothing, 
should be found for one class of the community at the expense of the rest. 

Or that land for sites, any more than materials or labour, should be paid for in whole 
or in part at public cost. 

Not consistent with the constitution or proper functions of a municipal body that it 
should buy land or houses for the purpose of providing dwellings for any class, still less 
that such a body should build the houses. 

They cannot manage such extensive operations with efficiency and economy, or give 
the minute attention to details which is required. In the nature of things they cannot 
be expected to exercise the sharp and constant supervision from morning to night which 
the stimulus of self-interest compels a man to give whose capital is at stake, and who 
may be ruined if his vigilance is relaxed. 

They cannot buy so cheaply as a private individual. They must employ thoroughly 
competent men of high standing to act as their agents, and pay them welt. 

The costs of such agents, witnesses, counsel, juries and arbitrators, all materially add 
to the expense. 

In buying such property the interests of freeholder, leaseholder and tenant, including: 
compensation for disturbance and loss of business, have to be purchased, and the result of 
die whole is possession of a site purchased at a cost which could only be to any extent 
recouped if used for first-class manufactories, or commercial business premises. 

In such areas there are often warehouses and manufacturing premises, which it is 
necessary to purchase with the dwelling-houses, to admit of a better arrangement, and 
afford facilities for access as well as for light and air. 

The cost hitherto has been much greater than would be paid for the sites of mansions 
for the wealthy in some of the best parts of London. 

A municipal body going into the market and paying such prices for land, raises the 
price of land to all others. 

A builder erecting houses for working men buys land where it is cheap, and pays but a 
small fraction of the price which has been paid tor the land bought by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 

The schemes setded by the Board have a total area, including streets and alleys, of 
about 42 acres, and seem to have cost on an average about 40,000 Z. per acre, or for the 
actual building site, about 50,000 Z. 

Many thousands of workmen’s houses have been built on land in the immediate out- 
skirts of London, Balham, New Cross, and Peckham, at from 1,500 Z. to 2,500 Z. 
per acre. 

It is impossible that houses can be built on land which has cost 20 times as much, 
without serious loss to the community. 

The highest price obtained by the Board was about a fourth or a fifth of what it cost ; 
in other words they had to sell for from 4 s. to 5 s. what cost 1 Z. 

The same families, even the 6ame class as those displaced, are not provided for in the 
new houses. Thus the somewhat better-off class are lodged in houses on which a premium 
has been paid at the public cost. 

Carried to any great extent this would tend to undermine their independence. 

If asked, “ Would you leave the plague spots of the metropolis untouched^ and refuse 
to give the municipal authority power to deal with them,” would answer “ No, certainly 
not.” 

If a house or a number of houses were found to be, either from a structural or sanitary 
point of view, dangerous to life or to health, the public authority should have the fullest 
power to cause such house or houses to be repaired and made fit for safe and healthy occu- 
pation, or shut them up, or if necessary take them down, and any administrative expense 
so incurred should be charged to the owner or owners. 

0.69. D D “ 
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If the property requires periodical supervision, the cost of such supervision should also 
be charged to the owner. 

The municipal body should neither be required nor permitted to purchase the property 
unless it formed part of a street improvement required for the general public, and autho- 
rised by Act of Parliament. 

To go further and interfere with the business of building houses, even to the extent of 
providing sites for them, is unnecessary, as already stated, a waste of public money, and 
impolitic. 

To bind the Metropolitan Board of Works to sell the land which they are obliged to 
purchase for street improvements only for artizans’ dwellings is mo3t wasteful, inasmuch 
as it would sell for a much higher price for houses of a better class, for shops and business 
premises. Land equally well adapted for these dwellings is to be got for a small fraction 
of the value of this land. 

The improvements are kept back for years, whilst the slow process proceeds of getting 
possession of the land, taking down the houses, a few at a time, waiting till the land can be 
sold under the condition that it is be devoted to one purpose only, and building the new 
houses. 

Public thoroughfares, projected 30 or 40 years ago, like that from Charing Cross to 
Tottenham Court Road, cannot be carried out. 

If buildings fit only for artizans and labourers only were built upon them, the thorough- 
fare, instead of being an ornament to the locality, would be a permanent eyesore, the 
population accommodated in the barrack-like structures would be concentrated in one 
locality, neither to their own nor the public advantage. It would be much better for the 
people themselves that they should be scattered and spread over a large area. 

The class immediately superior to them in means have to go for economy’s sake (and 
for health) into the suburbs. 

Increasing numbers of working men are every year doing the same, and find their way 
on foot, by tramways, railways, and penny steamboats to their work. 

There seems to be neither necessity nor advantage in counteracting or resisting this 
natural and inevitable tendency which exists not only in London, but in all our large 
towns. 

The modification made by the 4th clause of the Artizans Dwellings Amendment Act, 
1879, whereby the condition which required the Board to sell the land only for artizans’ 
dwellings, was relaxed so far as to allow of the substitution of other land elsewhere, still 
maintained a great restraint upon the Board, and has hitherto proved unworkable. 

It is still open to the chief objection, which witness began by stating. 

In short, there are the gravest objections to subsidising the construction of houses for 
the poorest class, or those immediately above them. 

There is imprudence and recklessness enough in that class without doing anything to 
foster it. 

Large numbers are constantly finding their way to London, tempted by the to them 
apparently higher wages to be got, but in ignorance of the greater cost of living, and 
especially of house rent. The feeble and more or less incompetent break down, and 
increase the vast mass of those who have a difficulty in maintaining their existence. 

If, more or less at public expense, a large number of houses were provided below prime 
cost, the number of premature marriages would largely increase, and with them the 
embarrassing mass of helpless poverty which already weighs so heavily upon the property 
and means of the more prudent part of the community. 

There can be little doubt that if new houses thus subsidised were in the briefest possible 
time erected sufficient in number to accommodate half-a-million of persons, it would take 
but a short time to fill them all. It would greatly stimulate immigration of the same 
class from the provinces, and the same process would have to be repeated. 

The number of houses more or less dilapidated and unfit for occupation is maintained 
and increased by a variety of causes. 

1st. The land on which they are built is generally let on lease, and the houses are un- 
substantial, and after a few years show their defects. A poorer class of tenants succeed ; 
larger houses are subdivided, and many serve to house as many families as there are 
rooms. 

Old houses are bought up by men who give a low price for them, vamp them up, and 
let them to weekly tenants at rents which pay an enormous percentage on the money 
expended. 

The back gardens and yards of houses having originally ample unoccupied space, are 
built upon, aud this process goes on till there is no room for building more. 

Large numbers of houses for the poorer classes are built on marshy, wet land, subject 
from time immemorial to flooding, and divided by stagnant ditches. The foundations are 
bad, the buildings are in keeping with the Bite, and every year makes them worse. 
Because the rents are comparatively low, such houses always find tenants. Instead of 

buying 
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buying up such unwholesome dwellings, the proper course would be to prevent their 
being built. Municipal authorities should have greater powers for preventing the 
erection of dwellings on such sites. To buy up snch houses, the number of which is 
constantly being replenished, if not increased, is to undertake that which is impossible, 
and to pay a most tempting premium for increasing the evil which it is sought to abolish. 
The 42 acres of houses already undertaken form but a minute fraction of those parts of 
the metropolis which are equally bad ; and so long as the influences which produce such 
a state of things are suffered to exist unchecked by law and public opinion, it will be 
found impossible materially to reduce it. 

Because the land is cheaper in poor localities, all kinds of offensive trades and depots 
for storing offensive matter, and articles of produce or import, find refuge in them. For 
this reason, if for no other, it is most desirable that as large a proportion as possible, 
should live in suburbs, or less crowded localities. 

For these reasons witness disapproves entirely of the policy embodied in the Axtizans’ 
Dwellings Acts.. 


0.69. 
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PAPERS handed in by Mr. Frederick William Goddard, 20 March 1882. 


SDN STREET TO WORSHIP STREET IMPROVEMENT. 


Particulars of Wkbklv Tenants, Lodgers, &c., and Place of Rehabitation. 


Sitnation of Property. 


Names of ' 




Potman 


Cornor of Gun-street and Artillery -lane 

74, Birlim-'it reel, Waitvortii 
0, Lesdcnliall street ; daughter's Itoure 
2, Fireball court, Hoiindaditch 
27, Earl's street - 


to, Christophor-sqtit 
10, Ditto - ditto 
lit. Ditto • ditto 

lit, Ditto - ditto 


Calf, Mr. - 
Buries, Edmund 
Webster, Frederick 

Tilley, F. H. 
Wood, J. - 
Burn ; t, John 


! Artillery-la 


0, Wood-street, Spitnlfiehl 
21), Lell’s-road, Stratford 
1 1, Coronet-street 
20, Centml-sireot 


Gibbons, Mrs. 
Stokes, Miss F. 
Hewlett, W. - 

Adams, Williatr 


Pickier - 
Baker - 
Tailor - 


Brown's.lmildings, Clifton-street 
29, Clifton-street 
to, Brushlield-Btreet - 
36, Great Chart-street - 




2 and 3, Ditto 
2 and 3, Ditto 
2 and 3, Ditto 
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- METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 

- Metropolitan Street Improvements Act, 1872. 

SITES reserved under Section 49 for the Erection of Labourers’ Dwellings. 


several Sites, and various Particulars in relation thereto. (. Prepared by the Architect, February 1881.) 
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RE-HOUSING LABOURING CLASSES. 


SECTIONS inserted in Railway and other Acts. 


Notice to bo given 
of taking houses of 
labouring classes. 


Board to procure 
accommodation for 

E ersons of tho 
ibouring class to 
be displaced. 


Notice to bo given 
of taking houses of 
labouring classes. 


TnE terms of the 33rd section are exceedingly stringent, and almost prohibitory, and 
we have failed to find a precedent for it, but the following extracts from Railway nnd 
other Acts relating to the re-housing of the labouring classes will prove that where pro- 
visions have been inserted respecting the labouring classes, sections regulating tho notices 
to be given, and the accommodation to be provided for them, have been very different in 
terms, and far less stringent than those imposed upon the Board. 

Metropolitan Board of Works ( Various Powers) Act , 1876 . — Sun Street Improvement. 

Tho following sections were inserted in the above Act : — 

28. The company shall not, less than eight weeks before they take in any parish, 15 houses 
or more, occupied either wholly or partly by persons belonging to the labouring classes 
as tenants or lodgers, make known their intention to take the same by placards, hand- 
bills, or other general notice placed in public view, upon or within a reasonable distance 
from such houses, and the company shall not take any such houses until they have ob- 
tained the certificate of a justice that it has been proved to his satisfaction that they have 
so made known their intention. 

29. Before the Board shall take, under the powers of this Act, 15 houses or more, occu- 
pied cither wholly or partially by persons belonging to the labouring classes as tenants 
or lodgers, the Board shall procure sufficient accommodation elsewhere for such person or 
persons ; provided always, that if any question shall arise as to the sufficiency of such 
accommodation, the same shall be determined by a justice. 

The following is Lord Redesdale’s Model Clause, and is inserted in all Acts where 
labouring classes are displaced : — 

Extract from Model Bill. 

7. Notice to be given when 15 or more houses of labouring classes are taken. 

The company snail, not less than eight weeks before they take in any parish 15 houses 
or more, occupied either wholly or partially by persons belonging to the labouring classes 
as tenants or lodgers, make known tlieir intention to take tne same by placards, band- 
bills, or other general notice placed in public view, upon or within a reasonable distance 
from such houses, and the company shall not take any such houses until they have ob- 
tained the certificate of a justice [the sheriff] that it has been proved to his satisfaction 
that they have so made known their intention. 


Company to pro- 
cure accommoda- 
tion for persons of 
the labouring 
classes to be dis- 
placed. 


Accommodation to be Provided before taking 15 Houses. 

A clause, following almost word for word die undermentioned clauses, and similar in 
effect, is found in the following Railway Acts: — 

26. Before taking in any parish 15 houses or more, occupied either wholly or partially 
by persons belonging to the labouring classes as tenants or lodgers, who may for the time 
being be the occupier or occupiers of any house or part of any house which the company 
are by this Act audiorised to acquire, die company shall (unless the company and such 
person or persons otherwise agree) procure sufficient accommodation elsewhere for such 
person or persons ; provided always, that if any question shall arise as to the sufficiency 
of such accommodation, the same shall be determined by a justice, and tlio company may, 
for the purpose of procuring such accommodation, appropriate any lands for the time 
being belonging to them, or which they have power to acquire, and may purchase by 
agreement such further lands as may be necessary for such pin-pose, and may, on such 
lands, erect labouring-class dwellings, and may apply for the purposes of this section, or 
any of them, any moneys they may have already raised, or arc authorised to raise. 


The London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Act, 1876 - Section 26. 
The London and Blackwall Railway Act, 1876 - - Section 18. 

The Great Northern Railway Act, 1877 - Section 24. 

The London and Blackwall Railway Act, 1877 - - Section 32. 

The Metropolitan District Railway Act, 1878 - - Section 15. 

The London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Act, 1879, Section 15. 


Accommodation to he Provided for any Persons of the Labouring Classes to be 
Displaced. 

A clause following almost word for word the undermentioned clause, and similar in 
effect, is found in the following Railway Acts : — 

Lem^nred for* *° . 41- before displacing any person belonging to the labouring classes, who may for the 

persons of the * ime being be the occupier of any house or part of any house which the said companies 

inbourin<j classes or company, as the case may be, are by this Act authorised to acquire for the purpose of 

displace! L the 
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the railway, the said companies or company, as the case may be, shall (unless they and 
such other person otherwise agree) procure sufficient accommodation elsewhere for such 
person. Provided always that if any question shall arise a3 to the sufficiency of such 
accommodation, the same shall be determined by a justice, and the said companies or 
company, as the case may be, may, for the purpose of providing 6uch accommodation, appro- 
priate any lands for the time being belonging to them, or which they have power to acquire, 
and for that purpose may purchase lands by agreement, and may on any such lands erect 
labouring-class dwellings, and may let or otherwise dispose of such lands and premises, 
and may apply for the purposes of this section or any of them, any monies they may have The last three lines 
already raised or are authorised to raise, and which moneys, if made payable to any are not found in. 
special purpose, are not required for that purpose. “U cases- 


The Great Western Railway Act, 1876 - 
The East London Railway Act, 1876 - 

The Great Western Railway Act, 1877 - 
The London and North Western Railway Act, 1877, 
The Metropolitan Railway Act, 1877 - 

The Great Western Railway Act, 1878 - 
The East London Railway Act, 1879 - 

The Great Eastern Railway Act, 1879 - 
The Metropolitan and District Railway (City Lines 
and Extensions) Act, 1 879 - - ’ - 


Section 41. 
Section 22. 
Section 25. 
Section 19. 
Section 14. 
Section 23. 
Section 8. 
Section 19. 

Section 46. 


Midland Railway. 

The two following Sections appear in the Midland Railway Acts of 1876 and 1878. 


31. The company shall not, less than eight weeks before they take in any parish Notice to be given 
15 houses or more, occupied either wholly or partially by persons belonging to the labour- taking houses 
ing classes as tenants or lodgers, make known their intention to take the same by 0 a ounn S classes, 
placards, handbills, or other general notice placed in’public view upon or within a reason- 
able distance from such houses, and the company shall not take any such houses until 
they have obtained the certificate of a justice that it has been proved to his satisfaction 
that they have so made known their intention. 


32. And whereas the construction of the works and the acquisition and appropriation Provision as to 
by the company of lands, houses, and buildings, as by this Act authorised, will involve accommodation for 
a removal of some house's of the class referred to in the immediately preceding section, toUdwurbgciMses 
and it is expedient that provision should be made for the accommodation of such of 8 

the before-mentioned persons as may be displaced by such removal ; therefore, before 
displacing any such person as aforesaid, the company shall provide sufficient accom- 
modation elsewhere, unless the company and such person otherwise agree. Provided 
always, that if any difference shall arise as to the sufficiency of the accommodation 
proposed to be provided by the company, the same shall be determined by a justice, 
and the company may, for the purpose of providing such accommodation, appropriate any 
lands for the time being belonging to them, or which they have power to acquire, and 
may purchase lands by agreement, and may on any such lands erect labouring-class 
dwellings, and may let or otherwise dispose of such lands. 


The following Section from the South Western Railway Act, 1877, is somewhat 
peculiar. 

23. The company may from time to time, if and when they think fit, appropriate any Power for company 
lands acquired by them under the powers of this Act, and which may not he required for the to appropriate lands 
railway and works for the purpose of the erection of dwelling-houses or buildings for JwedJln^houws 0 ®* 
persons belonging to the labouring classes, whose dwellings may be required for the thelabourin^classes. 
works by this Act authorised, and before displacing any person or persons belonging to 
the labouring classes, who may for the time being be the occupier or occupiers of any 
house or part of any house which the company are by this Act authorised to acquire, 
the company shall procure sufficient accommodation elsewhere for such person or persons, 
unless the company and such person or persons otherwise agree. Provided always, that 
if any question shall arise as to the sufficiency of such accommodation the same shall be 
determined by a justice. 


Metropolitan Railway Act, 1877. 

In addition to the sections on pages 7 and 15 the following special Section is inserted in 
this Bill:— 

28. The company shall erect upon some part or parts of the lands acquired by them 
under ibis Act in the parish of Holy Trinity, Minories, and the parish of St. Botolph 
Without, Aldgate, dwellings for the labouring classes, which shall be sufficient to accom- 
modate an equal number of persons belonging to such classes as may be displaced by the 
company under the powers of this Act. 

0.69. F p 
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Metropolitan and District Railway ( City Lines and Extensions') Act, 1879. 

In addition to the sections on pages 7 and 15 the following special Section is inserted 
in this Act : — 

47. The two companies shall erect upon eome part or parts of the lands acquired by 
them under this Act in the parish of Holy Trinity, Minories, and the parish of St. 
Botolph Without, Aldgate, dwellings for the labouring classes, which shall be sufficient 
to accommodate an equal number of persons belonging to such classes as may be displaced 
by the two companies under the powers of this Act. 

This is Extracted from the Glasgow City Improvement Act, 1866. 

Section 23. — The trustees may, on any lands acquired by them under this Act, erect or 
maintain such dwelling-houses for mechanics, labourers, and other persons of the working 
and poorer classes as the trustees from time to time think expedient, and let the same, 
when so erected and fitted up, to such mechanics, labourers, and other persons of the 
working and poorer classes, at such weekly or other rents, and upon such terms and con- 
ditions as they from time to time think fit, or the trustees may sell and dispose of the 
same. 

This is Extracted from the Oldham Improvement Act, 1880. 

Section 207. — The corporation may, from time to time, if and when they think fit, appro- 
priate any lands acquired by them, or under the powers of this Act, and which may not 
be required for the works and purposes by this Act authorised for the purpose of the 
erection of dwelling-houses or buildings for persons belonging to the labouring classes 
whose dwellings may be required for the works or purposes by this Act authorised, and 
before displacing any person or persons belonging to the labouring classes who may for 
the time being be the occupier or occupiers of any house or part of any house which the 
corporation are by this Act authorised to acquire, they shall procure sufficient accommo- 
dation elsewhere for such person or persons unless the corporation and such person or 
persons otherwise agree. Provided always that if any question shall arise as to the suffi- 
ciency of such accommodation the same shall be determined by a justice. 


A clause, following almost word for word the undermentioned clause, and similar in 
effect, is found in the following Railway and other Acts. 

Notice to be given 40. The B oard shall, not less than eight weeks before they take in any parish 1 5 
of taking houses of houses or more, occupied either wholly or partially by persons belonging to the labouring 
labouring c asses. classes as tenants or lodgers, make known their intention to take the same by placards, 
handbills, or other general notice placed in public view upon or within a reasonable 
distance from such houses, and the Board shall not take any such houses until they have 
obtained the certificate of a justice that it has been proved to his satisfaction that they 
have so made known their intention. 


The Metropolitan Street Improvements Act, 1872 - Section 48 
The London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Act, 

1876 -------- - Section 25. 

The East London Railway Act, 1876 - Section 21. 

The London and Blackwall Railway Act, 1876 - Section 17. 

The Midland Railway (Mew Lines, &c.) Act, 1876 - Section 31. 
The South "Western Railway (Various Powers) Act, 

1877 -------- - Section 22. 

The Great Northern Railway Act, 1877 - - - {Section 23. 

The Great Western Railway Act, 1877 - - - Section 24. 

The Metropolitan Street Improvements Act, 1877 - Section 48. 
The London and North Western Railway Act, 1877, Section 18. 
The London aud Blackwall Railway Act, 1877 - . Section 31. 

The Metropolitan Railway Act, 1877 - Section 13. 

The Metropolitan District Railway Act, 1878 - - Section 14. 

The Midland Railway (Additional Powers) Act, 

1878 -------- - Section 21. 

The Great Western Railway Act, 1878 - - - Section 22. 

The London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 

(Various Powers) Act, 1879 - - - - Section 14. 

The East London Railway Act, 1879 - Section 7. 

The Great Eastern Railway Act, 1879 - - - Section 18. 

The Metropolitan and Distinct Railways (City Lines 
and Extensions) Act, 1879 ----- Section 45. 
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Appendix, No. 5. 


PAPER handed in by Mr. Powell, 30 March 1882. 


TABLE showing Names of Societies and Number of Members. 


Bookbinders, London Consolidated 

„ Day Working - - - - 

„ and Machine Rulers 

Boot and Shoe Makers, Ladies’ West End - 

» ii ,, City - - _ - 

„ „ „ Rivetters and Finishers 

j> „ „ Closers, West End 

Bakers, London Union - 

Basket Makers, London Union - 
Bricklayer's, Operative ------ 

Cab Drivers, Amalgamated - - - - - 

Cabinet Makers, Alliance ----- 

„ „ West End - 

„ ,, Progressive - - - - 

Coopers, Philanthropise - 

Cocoa Fibre. Mat Makers - 

Carvers, Wood, Trade Society - 
„ Stone - - 

Carpenters and Joiners, Perseverance - 
Cigar Makers’ Mutual Association 
Farriers, Amalgamated - - - - - 

Frame Makers (Composition and Ornamental) 

Glass Blowers ------- 

Gas Meter Makers ------ 

Gilders, Hand-in-Hand - - - - - 

Gold Beaters ------- 

Hatters - -- -- -- - 

Metal Workers ------- 

Masons, Operative ------ 

Millers, Amalgamated ------ 

Organ Builders ------- 

Painters and Decorators, Amalgamated - 
„ „ London Central 

„ „ City - - - - 

Pipe Makers, Tobacco ------ 

Portmanteau Makers - - - - - - 

Polishers, French, East London - - - - 

,, „ Metropolitan - - - - 

Plasterers, Metropolitan - - - - - 

Sail Makers ------- 

Tin Plate Workers ------ 

Tobacco Strippers 

Vellum Binders ------- 

Wire Workers ------- 

„ Weavers ------- 

Zinc Workers ------- 


858 

420 

180 

240 

300 

400 

60 

300 

200 

2,000 

600 

800 

400 

100 

600 

220 

100 

197 

72 

1,000 

288 

So 

180 

144 

43 

120 

700 

20 

2,000 

108 

43 

350 

100 

88 

120 

55 


317 

104 

500 

116 

324 

60 

50 

60 


Total 


- - - I 15,143 
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Appendix, No. 6. 


PAPER handed in by the Hon. Miss M. Stanley, 3 April 1882. 


Statement of the Actual Receipts and Disbursements of Three Houses. 


12, Lichfield Street, Soho. 


Receipts. 


DlSnUHSEJlENTS. 


1876: — Rents ----- 

£.' *. d. 
07 S 6 

Six years’ rent, at 67 h 8 s. 

£. s. (1. 
404 8 - 

1877 „ 

66 4 - 

„ rates and tuxes, 17 L 10 s.- 

103 - - 

1878 „ 

1870 „ 

1880 „ 

93 10 - 
105 4 6 
110 10 - 

„ insurance - - - 

„ repairs - 

6 - - 
55 6 7 

1881 „ 

90 18 6 

„ rent collecting, 6 per cent. - 

29 13 - 

£. 

593 10 6 

£. 

698 7 7 


9, Market Street, Newport Market. 



£. s. d. 


£. s. (L 

1879 :— Rents 

76 2 6 

Three years’ rent, at 40 /. 

120 - - 



„ rates and taxes 

41 8 - 

1880 „ 

70 11 - 

. „ insurance - 

2 12 6 



„ repairs- 

63 6 - 

1881 

61 11 6 

„ rent collecting 

10 8 - 

£. 

208 5 - 

£. 

! 237 14 6 
1 


5, Porter Street. 



£. 8. (1. 


£. s. d. 

1876:— Rents - - - - 

86 16 6 

Three years’ rent at 48 1. 15 s. - 

145 5 - 



„ rates and taxes 

41 8 4 

1880 „ 

81 9 6 

„ insurance 

2 12 6 



„ repairs - 

63 3 3 

1881 „ 

82 16 - 

„ rent collecting 

12 10 - 

£. 

250 2 - 

£. | 

264 19 1 
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Weekly Rents received 1st April 1882. 


12, Lichfield Street. 

9, Market Street. 

6, Porter Street. 



d. 


s. 

d. 


s. 

cl 

Kitchen - 

3 

- 

Third Floor, front 

3 

8 

Third Floor (three 

8 

_ 







rooms). 



Back Parlour 

3 

6 

Third Floor, back 
(empty). 


“ 

Second Floor, front 

6 

- 

Shop (unlet) 


- 

Second Floor, front - 

6 

- 

Second Floor, back 

4 

_ 

First Floor - 

8 

8 

Second Floor, back (free) 


- 

First Floor, front 

6 

. 




First Floor, front 

5 

_ 




Second Floor 

8 

0 



First Floor, back (no 


_ 




First Floor, back room 
(now empty). 

3 

_ 

rent). 



Third Floor, front 

4 

6 



Parlour, front 

6 





Shop and Kitchen let 






Third Floor, back, fur- 

5 

- 

to the Metropolitan 



Parlour, back (two 

4 

8 

nished. 



Board at - 

10 
| 


rooms). 

. 



This is a statement of actual receipts and disbursements, but does not represent the real value of 
the three houses, as I have in the case of 5, Porter-street kept all the time a room for my own 
occupation of mission work. The room I kept was worth 6 s. 6 d. a week till the last year, when 
I have one worth 5 s. a week. In the case of 12, Lichfield-street I let the shop ’at a three years’ 
lease to the National Penny Bank at a rent very considerably below the market value, in order that 
the bank should be established in Soho. I have, moreover, often allowed tenants in cases of sick- 
ness to remain in rent free, and the rents themselves, though average rents at the time I took the 
houses, are now much below the competitive rent, owing to the pressure for accommodation in con- 
sequence of the late demolitions. I must also add, the heavy items for repairs in the last two houses 
is owing to my having put them at first in o thorough state of sanitary repair, which heavy outlay 
would have lasted through my 21 years’ leases. 


I paid for these houses : — 

Premium for 12, Lichfield-street 
„ 9, Market-street 

,, 5, Porter-street 

Legal expense for purchase 


£. s. d. 

- 30 - - 

- 145 - - 

- 240 - - 

- 28 8 - 


£. 443 8 - 


This sum of 443 1. 8 s. I should have been able to repay myself in the 21 years had I not been 
compelled to sell to the Metropolitan Board. 

3 April 1882. Maude Stanley. 
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Appendix, No. /• 


PAPERS banded in by the Rev. S. Barrett, 3 April 1882. 


List of Occupations of Tenants at George Yard Buildings, July 1881, built by Mr. Crowder. 



Number 

Number 




Number 

Number 



Occupation of Tenant. 

of 

of 

Rent 

Occupation of Tenant- 

of 

of 

Rent. 





Family . 

Boom.. 







d. 




«. 

d. 

Composer and printer of street songs 

6 

1 

3 

6 

Cobbler ----- 

4 

1 

3 

- 

Cobbler- ..... 

S 

1 

3 

G 

Labourer nt waterworks 

3 

1 

3 

3 

Widow; flower-seller - 

2 

1 

2 

- 

Brush-maker ... - 

- 

- 


- 

Dock labourer ; charwoman - 

4 

I 

3 

3 

Bagpipe man ... - 

6 

1 

3 

- 

Empty ------ 

- 

- 

3 

3 

Casual ------ 

4 

1 

3 

- 

Shell-fish hawker - - - - 

1 

1 

3 

0 

Painter ------ 

4 

2 

5 

- 

Casual labourer .... 

3 

1 

3 

3 

Carter; charwoman ... 

4 

1 

3 

3 

Brush makers .... 

G 

1 

3 

3 

Umbrella covorcr - 

6 

1 

3 

3 

Cabinet-maker - - - 

4 

I 

3 

3 

Cobbler .... - 

S 

i 

3 

. 

Club-room 

- 

- 



Christy minstrel .... 

3 

1 

3 

3 

Fruit-seller ----- 

4 

1 

3 

0 

Cheap-jack ----- 

3 

1 

3 

- 

Cobbler ; converter of old coats 

9 

1 

3 

3 

Carter ------ 

G 

I 

3 

- 

Casual labourer ; son in post office - 

3 

I 

3 

3 

Frame-maker .... 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Painters' labourer ; wife in prison - 

4 

1 

3 

- 

Sailor ----- 

7 

1 

3 

_ 

Sailor ------ 

3 

I 

3 

- 

A “ do nothing " wife, works at 
charing and washing ; boys in work. 

0 

1 

2 

0 


6 

1 

3 

3 





Casual job man - 

6 

1 

3 

3 

Odd job man ; wife sells crotchet in 

4 

1 

2 

9 

Sherbet hawker and flower seller - 
Cobbler ----- 

4 

l 

3 


Cage maker ----- 

5 

1 

o 

a 

S 

1 


” 

Old couple ill, eh arch work; daughter 

G 

2 



Shoeblack ; job cook 



4 


waistcoat hand. 





Labourer; waistcoat maker - 

3 

1 

3 

- 

Odd man ; charwoman - 

4 

1 

3 

_ 

Charwoman ; son labourer 

2 

1 

3 

- 

Casual labourer; crotchet seller 

4 

1 

2 

9 

Regular dock labourer - 

6 

1 

3 

- 

Workhouse scrubber, widow 

2 

1 

3 

_ 

Casual man at printers; wife tailore&s 

7 

1 

3 

3 

Crotchet hawker - 

4 

1 

3 

_ 

Cab-driver ; street seller 

3 

1 

3 

3 






Cobbler ------ 

7 

1 

3 

_ 






Carter ------ 

G 

1 

3 

- 

Total . - - 

178 





New Buildings in George Yard, built by Mr. Crowder. 


Cobblers .... 

6 

Song hawkor (representative of 1 

Cage-maker - - - - 1 

Fish, fruit, or flower sellers • 

- 5 

“literature.") 

Workhouse scrubber - - 1 

Crotchet hawker* 

3 


Cabman ----- 1 

Cheapjack 

1 

Shoeblack - - - - 1 

Remainder casual labourers and 

Brush-makers - 

- 2 

Cabinet maker 1 

charwomen. 

Sailors .... 

2 

Umbrella eovercr - - - 1 


Street singers ... 

2 

Frame-maker 1 
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List of Occupations of Tenants at 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, and 83, Went worth-street, bought by 
Lord Pembroke. 



Man’s Work. 

| 

Woman’s Work. 

Number 

of 

Family, 


H““”- 

— 

fuller - 

. - . . 

- - - 

4 

78 

Ground floor, front - 
„ ,, hack. 

Too ill to work ; son, 
hawker. 

Miller - 



6 


First floor, front. 


Bull (widow) • 


Occasional seam- 

1 

» 

„ „ back. 


Power - 

Tailor - 


2 


Second floor, front. 


Ferry (widow) 


Sells clothes in 
“ the Lone.” 

1 

” 

,, „ back. 


Peters (widow) 

' 

Workhouse scrub- 

i 

” 

Third floor. 



Matting wearer 


3 

79 

Ground floor. 


Bendor (widow) - 

Pickling 

2 

„ 

First floor, front. 


Byron - 

Wine collar-man 



,, 

„ „ back. 



Sugar refining 


4 


Second floor, front. 


Barr (widow) 

Charwoman - 

1 


„ „ back. 

Third floor. 


W. Barr 

Labourer 


G 



Sheen - - - 

Undertaker, fruit hawker 

Occasional flower 
hawker. 

4 

1 80 

Ground floor. * 


Johnson (widow) - 

. . . . 

Occasionally nurses 

3 

" 

First floor 

Daughter in cotton 
factory ; grandson, 
rag carrier. 

Collicott 

Railway porter 




Second floor. 

Clipstone 

Dock labourer 

- 


» 

Third „ 

Lent mg soon. 


Sawmill labourer - 


5 

81 

Ground floor, front. 


Neale - 

Fruit porter - 

... 

2 


„ „ back. 


Ragan - 

Orange porter 




First floor. 



Chair liawkur- 




Second floor, front. 


Pearson - 

Fancy packer- 

Umbrella maker - 



,, ,, back. 


Cohen ... 

Painter and glazier 



•t 

Third floor. 



Fruit liawkor - 

Tailorcas 

8 

82 

Ground floor. 


Hogges- 

Paper ruler, ccllarmon - 

Glass duster- 

4 

- 

First „ - 

One sister, two bro- 
thers, one aunt. 

Tltcombe 

Builder at brewery 


4 

» 

Second „ 


Bircball - 

Porter, Londenball Market 

Occasional char- 
woman. 

6 

83 

Ground „ 


Tracey - 

Wood porter (doe* not 
work). 

Seamstress - 

4 


First „ 


Peckett (widow) - 

Housekeeper at offic 


1 ” 

Second floor, back - 

Learlng room soon. 


List of Occupations of Tenants at Angel-alley, bought by Lord Pembroke. 


NAME. 

OCCUPATION. 

Family. 


Rent. 


Dock labourer ; son, dock labourer ; son, City 

6 

1 

4. d. 
3 9 


sewers ; son, chair maker. 




Ware .... 

Fishcurerj wife works occasionally at fish curing - 

5 




Gas flttor -------- 




Simco - 

Shoeblack ; wife hawks occasionally 

4 



Gettings - 

Shoeblack ; wife hawks occasionally - - - 

4 


5 6 

Bennett - - - 

Widow, does slop-work ; son works for an engineer 









Burton ... - 

Rice porler ; wife superintendent of plavground 

5 

1 


Daniels - 

Hawker; wife, crochet work for shops; daughter, 





cigar factory; daughter, umbrella factory. 





Collects and sorts paper; wile, ditto, and casual 










Widow and daughter, makes sacks; two sons, 





casual work. 




Finnigan - 

Widow, rag sorter ; son, rag sorter - - - - 

Walking-stick maker ... - - - - 



3 9 

Anthony - 


1 



Cocoanut fibre worker ; son, ditto ; wife, charwoman 





Painter --------- 




Bryan - - - 

Bricklayer - 





Bacon stall ; daughter, casual work 



5 n 

Warrington 

Blind man, sings ; wife hawks occasionally • 



f “ 

Cosgrove - 

Hawker 




Manning - 

Dock labourer ------- 


1 



Dock labourer 




Carman -------- 





Cocoanut fibre worker ; wife liawks - 




Mali ns ... - 

Ticket porter at docks ; wife chars ; daughter an 



3 - 


apprentice. 





F F 4 
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Appendix, No. 8. 


PAPER handed in by Mr. Goddard, April 1882. 


AMENDED CONDITION'S OF SALE OF ARTIZANS' PLOTS AS FINALLY 
APPROVED BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

First . — Each lot is offered for sale subject to a reserved price and the vendors reserve 
the right to bid by their agent If any dispute shall arise concerning any bidding for any 
lot such lot shall be immediately put up again at the last undisputed bidding Prints of 
the several Acts of Parliament schemes and orders mentioned in the note at the end of 
the particulars of sale may be inspected at the office of the Board (Solicitors’ Department) 
during the usual office hours on any one of the three days next preceding the day fixed 
for the sale and the purchaser whether they inspect the same or not shall be taken to have 
full notice of the contents thereof. 

Second .— No bidder shall advance a less sum at any bidding than that named by the 
auctioneer before the lot is put up nor retract any bidding. 

Third . — The purchaser of each lot shall immediately after the sale sign a contract in 
the form annexed and at the same time pay to the auctioneer a deposit of 20 1. per cent, 
on the purchase-money The purchase of each lot shall be completed at the office in 
Spring Gardens of the Metropolitan Board of Works (the vendors) on the 17 th day of 
May 1882 The purchaser shall on the completion of the purchase pay to the Board the 
balance of the purchase-money and all other moneys payable by him under these conditions 
and the Board will on payment to them of all such moneys as aforesaid and upon the 
execution and delivery to them by the purchaser of a duplicate execute and deliver to the 
purchaser a proper conveyance or assurance of the piece of land comprised in the lot 
bought by him and the fee simple thereof and the purchaser shall thereupon be entitled to 
the possession of such piece of land The said conveyance and duplicate shall contain 
such covenants by the purchaser for himself his heirs and assigns with the Board and 
their successors and such power to the Board and their successors to re-enter as are 
hereinafter mentioned that is to say — 

(1) A covenant that the purchaser his heirs or assigns will within 12 calendar 
months after the date of the conveyance or within such other period as may be 
hereafter agreed upon between the parties or as failing such agreement may 
hereafter upon the application of either of them with notice to the other of them be 
fixed in that behalf by the Secretary of State for the Home Department for the time 
being build and completely finish fit for immediate occupation on the land conveyed 
to the purchaser dwelling-houses or lodging-houses in brick or stone suitable for 
mechanics labourers and other persons of the working class within the meaning of the 
Artizans and Labourers Dwellings Improvements Acts 1875 and 1879 adequate to 
accommodate at least as regards Lot 1 200 persons and as regards Lot 2 315 persons as 
regards Lot 3 125 persons as regards Lot 4 125 persons as regards Lot 5 250 persons 
and as regards Lot 6 426 persons and built in accordance with such plans sections and 
specifications as shall have been first submitted by the purchaser his heirs or assigns 
to the Board or their successors and have been approved by them with the previous 
consent of the said Secretary of State or as in case of difference between the parties 
shall at the request of either with notice to the other be determined by the said 
Secretary of State provided that nothing in this covenant shall extend to make the 
purchaser his heirs or assigns liable to expend in building and completing such 
buildings as aforesaid greater sums than the following— that is to say as regards 
Lot 1 than 6,500 /. as regards Lot 2 than 8,000 1. as regards Lot 3 than 5,500 1. as 
regards Lot 4 than 5,500 l as regards Lot 5 than 11,000/. and as regards Lot 6 
than 18,500/. and provided that subject to proper accommodation with adequate light 
and air being, afforded for the number of persons aforesaid to the satisfaction of the 
Board or their successors and the said Secretary of State the purchase his heirs or 

a ns shall be permitted to devote the basement and ground floor of the said 
ings to use as shops or workshops or as storage places for trucks or barrows or 
goods used by or belonging to occupiers of the said buildings. 

(2) A covenant that the purchaser his heirs or assigns will not at any time before 
the expiration of 10 years next after the date of the conveyance to the purchaser 
without having first obtained the consent of the Board or their successors in writing 
under their seal or in case of their refusal to give such consent or their failure so to 

do 
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do for 28 days after application in writing made to them the written consent of the 
said Secretary of State erect or build or allow to be erected or built or suffer to be 
or remain on the land conveyed to the purchaser or any part thereof any buildino- or 
erection whatsoever except such dwelling houses or lodging houses as aforesaid with 
their out offices walls fences yards and appurtenances built in accordance with the 
terms of the foregoing covenant (1) or allow the said land or any part thereof to be 
used in any other manner whatever than for the erection of such dwelling houses or 
lodging houses with the out offices walls fences yards and appurtenances° thereto or 
allow any building or erection which may hereafter be built or erected on the said 
land or any part thereof to be used or occupied otherwise than as dwelling houses or 
lodging houses for mechanics labourers and other persons of the working class within 
the meaning of the said Artizans and Labourers Dwellings Improvement Acts 1875 
and 1879 except that subject as hereinbefore is provided the basements and ground 
floors of any such dwelling houses or lodging houses may be used as shops or work- 
shops or storage places as aforesaid. 

(3) A proviso that in case of any breach by the purchaser his heirs or assigns of 
the luBtly hereinbefore mentioned covenant (2) the Board or their successors may at 
any time thereafter and from time to time so often as any such breach shall occur 
apply in writing signed by their clerk to the said Secretary of State for leave to 
re-enter upon the land conveyed to the purchaser or any specified part or parts 
thereof giving a like notice in writing to the purchaser his heirs or assigns of such 
application or posting the same to him by registered letter addressed to him at his 
usual or last known place of abode or business and the said Secretary of State may 
thereupon and upon being satisfied of the giving or posting of such notice as aforesaid 
and after hearing the parties by themselves or their agents or giving them reasonable 
opportunity of bein" so heard in his discretion either grant or refuse such applica- 
tion and either in whole or in part and subject to such terms and conditions (if any) 
as he may think fit and may at the request of either party certify in writing under 
his hand the fact of such grant or refusal and the particulars and extent thereof and 
the terms and conditions (if any) upon which the same Tball have been made and on 
obtaining from the said Secretary of State a certificate as aforesaid that he grants 
either in whole or in part and subject or not subject to terms and conditions stated 
in such certificates' on application of the Board or their successors to re-enter a3 
aforesaid the Board or their successors may (but it shall not be obligatory on them) 
subject to the performance and observance of the terms and conditions (if any) 
specified in such certificates and to be performed and observed by them re-enter upon 
the lands specified in Buch certificates as those in respect whereof the application of 
the Board or their successors has been grunted or any part thereof in the name of the 
whole and the same to have again re possess and enjoy as of their former estate in 
as full free and unrestricted a manner as if the said conveyance to and contract with 
the purchaser had never been made and the purchaser his heirs and assigns and all 
other persons or bodies whomsoever and his and their goods chattels and effects 
thereout to expel and remove but nothing in this proviso shall take away lessen or 
prejudice any other right or remedy of the Board against, the purchaser his heirs or 
assigns for breach of the foregoing covenants or either of them or the right of the 
Board or their successors to restrain the purchaser his heirs and assigns from any 
such breach or intended or threatened or continuing breach. 

The said conveyance or assurance shall be prepared by and at the expense of the pur- 
chaser and shall be perused and executed by the Board at their expense The engross- 
ment of such conveyance or assurance duly stamped shall be delivered to the Solicitor of 
the Board seven days at least before the day appointed for the completion of the purchase 
The purchaser shall on completion of the purchase execute and deliver to the Board a 
duplicate of such conveyance or assurance to be prepared by the Board at their expense 
and to be perused and executed by the purchaser at his expense The said conveyance is 
to be made subject to all rights of light way water or other easements (if any) affecting 
the land conveyed and particularly as regards Lot 1 the conveyance is to be made subject 
to any right of way which the owner lessee or occupier of the Philharmonic Theatre may now 
have or be entitled to over any portion of the lands comprised in such lot now or formerly 
forming the whole or part of Swan Yard or which is under the terms of the provisional 
order of the Home Secretary confirming the M etropolis (High-street Islington) Improve- 
ment Scheme 1877 to be maintained. 

The Board shall not be required to enter into any covenant with the purchaser except 
the usual covenant by trustees that they have not incumbered. 

Fourth . — If from any cause whatever the purchase of any lot shall not be completed on 
the day hereinbefore named for the completion thereof the purchaser shall pay interest at 
5 l. per cent, per annum on the unpaid purchase money and other moneys then payable 
by him under these condi tions from that day until the actual completion of the purchase 
provided that not nothing in this condition shall take away or prejudice the right of the 
Board to require specific performance by the purchaser of his contract or take away or 
prejudice the powers of the Board under the 8th condition or any other right or remedy 
they may have against the purchaser for breach of his contract Outgoings shall bo 
paid by the Board to the day named for completion of the purchase and by the pur- 
chaser from that day and shall be apportioned if need be. 

0.69. Gs Fifth.— The 
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Fifth . — The pieces of land to be sold have been acquired by the Board under the 
powers given them by the several acts and schemes mentioned in the note to the par- 
ticulars of sale and the titles have been investigated by them and the Board shall not be 
required to furnish any abstract of their title or to show or produce or to give up or 
covenant to produce any title deeds or evidence of title or any evidence whatever of their 
right to convey and to receive and give a discharge for the purchase money and no objec- 
tion or requisition shall be made to or upon the title of the Board or their right to convey 
and to receive and give a discharge for the purchase money and it shall be assumed 
without proof that the Board are the absolute owners in fee simple in possession of the 
said pieces of land subject only to the provisions of the acts schemes and orders mentioned 
in the said note to the particulars of sale and as regards Lot 1 to the right of way before 
mentioned and no proof shall be required of the accuracy of the statements iu this 
condition. 

Sixth . — The land comprised in each lot is believed to be correctly described and shown 
upon the plans hereto annexed and as the property is open to view no error of description 
or mis-statement in the particulars or plans or these conditions shall annul the sale or entitle 
a purchaser to compensation or abatement in purchase money. 

Seventh . — If a purchaser shall make any objection or requisition whatever whether as 
to title conveyance or otherwise which the Board are unable or unwilling to comply with 
or remove and shall after being in writing required to waive the same refuse or neglect so 
to do the Board shall have power by resolution under their common seal to rescind the 
contract with such purchaser at any time notwithstanding any negociation or attempt 
that may have been made to remove or comply with such objection or requisition or any 
litigation in relation thereto and thereupon the Board shall repay to the purchaser his 
deposit money without interest costs or compensation. 

Eighth - — If a purchaser shall fail to comply with the above conditions or any or either 
of them his deposit shall be forfeited to the Board who shall be at liberty to re-sell the 
property by public auction or private contract and the deficiency (if any) which may 
happen upon any such re-sale with all expenses incidental thereto shall on demand bo 
made good by the defaulter at the present sale and be recoverable by the Board as and 
for liquidated damages. 
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Appendix, No. 9. 


PAPER handed in by Mr. Rayner, 24 April 1882. 


BOROUGH OP LIVERPOOL. 


Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act, 1875. 


Conditions op Sale. 

1. The highest tenderer to be the purchaser if any tender be accepted, but the Cor- 
poration shall not be bound to accept any tender. 

2. The purchaser of each lot shall, upon being declared so, immediately pay down in 
cash to the Corporation treasurer the sum of 101 per cent, as a deposit, ana in part satis- 
faction of the purchase-money, and enter into the contract annexed for payment of the 
remainder thereof and completion of the purchase (subject to the exercise of the option 
hereinafter contained) on or before the 1st day of October 1879. The purchaser, how- 
ever, shall have the option, on payment of a further deposit of 10 1. per cent., as hereinafter 
mentioned (instead of paying the remainder of the purchase-money in cash) of commuting 
the balance into the payment of a ground rent of 4 1. 7 s. 6d. per cent, per annum on the 
remainder of the purchase-money, such ground rent to commence from the 1st day of 
July 1879, and to be payable half-yearly; but the purchaser intending to exercise this 
option shall give notice in writing of such intention to the town clerk within three calendar 
months from the day of sale, and shall pay to the treasurer a further deposit of 10/. per 
cent, on the day of giving such notice. 

3. If auy mistake or error shall be made in the description or admeasurement of the 
land, such mistake or error shall not annul the sale, but a compensation or equivalent shall 
be given or taken, as the case may require, such compensation or equivalent to be settled 
by the borough and water engineer. 

4. The term shall be for 75 years, and shall commence on the 1st day of October 1879, 
and the lease shall contain such covenants and provisoes as are usually inserted and con- 
tained in the leases of lands granted by the Corporation, and particularly covenants — 

{a.) To erect within two years from the time that possession is given to the pur- 
chaser on each of the lots buildings suitable for, and to be used only as, dwellings 
for the labouring classes according to plans and elevations, and with materials to be 
approved by the Corporation, and in conformity with all general and local Acts and 
bye-laws as modified by the Liverpool Improvement and Waterworks Act, 1871. 

( b .) That in no case will the facing of any portion of the buildings with cement be 
allowed. 

(c.) That the whole area of each dwelling be covered with aspbalte or concrete 
impervious to water. 

(d.) That every wall of such building 6hall have a damp course of asphalte, or 
slates laid in cement, or of other durable material impervious to moisture, below 
the level of the ground floor, and above the surface of the ground adjoining the 
wall. 

(e.) That the heights of the respective buildings be limited to the heights marked 
on the lithographed plans. 

(f.) That each dwelling be provided with a separate water-closet which shall not 
be entered directly from any habitable room, and that the passage or area from which 
such water-closet is entered shall at all times be in direct communication with the 
external air. 

(g.) That the arrangements for the disposal of asheB and other refuse Bhall be 
subject in all respects to the approval of the health committee. 

( h .) That the geueral arrangements of the dwellings, notwithstanding that thev 
may comply with the Acts of Parliament and bye-laws in force in the borough, shall 
be subject to the approval of the health committee. 

(i.) That every room shall have a fireplace and chimney flue. 

0.69* G G 2 (J.) That 
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(j.) That every dwelling consisting of two or more rooms shall extend from the 
front to the back of the building. 

(A.) That the ventilation of the buildings and of the drains, and the trapping and 
all other details of the drains, shall be to the satisfaction of the health committee. 

(7.) To keep the premises in good repair, and rebuild in case of fire during the term, 
and to leave the premises in good repair at the determination of the lease. 

(m.) Against letting or using any cellars for separate habitation. 

(n.) Against erecting or using any building for the purpose of any trade or busi- 
ness, or otherwise than as a private dwelling-house, without the consent of the Cor- 
poration. 

(a.) Against erecting or using an engine or other mechanical motive power. 

(p.) Against erecting any additional building, and against any alteration or addi- 
tion to any building, or the elevation thereof, without the consent and approval of the 
Corporation. 

( q .) To permit the borough and water engineer to inspect the condition of the 
premises from time to time. 

(r.) To insure the buildings (in case the option of commuting the balance of the 
purchase money into a ground rent shall be exercised) in the name of the Corporation, 
in such insurance office and for such sum, not being less than two-thirds of the full 
value of such buildings, as the Corporation shall approve, to deliver the policy of 
insurance to the Corporation, and to produce the annual receipts for the premiums to 
the Corporation before the time for payment expires. 

( s .) That the Corporation shall have the usual powers of re-entry in case of breach 
of any lessee’s covenant, or if the ground rent (if any) shall be in arrear for 28 
days. 

(t.) That the purchaser or lessee, his executors, administrators, or assigns, or his 
or their sub-lessee, shall not nor will at any time hereafter use or occupy, or cause, 
permit, or suffer any part of the said demised premises to be used or occupied or 
appropriated as an inn, ale-house, victualling-house, licensed refreshment-house, or 
beer-house, or for the sale of wines, spirits, ale, beer, or other intoxicating liquor to 
be consumed on or off the premises. 

(u.) That each ground floor shall be not less than six inches and not more than 
nine inches above the highest part of the footway or open space adjoining the front 
or rear of the house to which it belongs. 

(v.) That, notwithstanding anything contained in any Local or General Act, no 
protection shall be formed beyond the external face of any outer wall, with the 
following exceptions : — (a) window sills, which may project three inches and no 
more; (o) eaves or cornices which may project six inches and no more. 

5. The purchaser shall not require or be entitled to any evidence of the title of the 
Corporation, nor any abstract thereof. 

6. Every purchaser exercising the option of commuting the remainder of the purchase 
money into a ground rent, shall be entitled to possession of his or her lot, from the 1st 
day of October 1879, being the day on which the ground rent commences, subject to the 
stipulation contained in the 8th condition. 

7. Purchasers not exercising the above option shall be entitled to enter into possession 
on the completion of the purchase. Provided that if the remainder of the purchase 
money be not paid on the said 1st day of October 1879, the Corporation may, at their 
option, charge the purchaser with interest, at the rate of 5 1. per cent, per annum, giving 
tne purchaser in such case the rents and profits (if any) from the day appointed for 
payment, or the deposit money shall be forfeited, and the Corporation shall be at liberty 
in such case, without notice, to re- assume their title, and re-sell the premises by auction or 
private contract, or by tender or otherwise, or not, at their discretion ; and any deficiency 
or loss that may arise upon such re-sale, as aforesaid, with interest, shall be made good 
and paid to the Corporation by the person so making default; and the purchaser shall 
be, moreover, liable to an action for damages at the suit of the Corporation. 

8. If the purchaser shall exercise the option of commuting tho remainder of the 
purchase money into a ground rent, as provided by the second condition, such purchaser 
shall not be entitled to receive his or her indenture of lease unless and until the building 
or buildings, required to be erected, shall have been erected on the land, in accordance 
with the 4th condition, to the satisfaction of the Corporation. 

9. Subject to all the above conditions being complied with, the whole area of each lot 
may be built upon. 

10. The 
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10. The Corporation and the purchaser shall jointly bear the expense of stamping the 
annexed contract, and the purchaser shall be entitled, if it be required, to a copy of these 
conditions and of the contract at his own expense. 

11* The several lots will be sold subject to all easements of light, rights of way, water, 
drainage, &c., to which the same may be subject. 

12. "When the land is sold the Corporation will fill it up to the proper levels, and will 
make the streets and open spaces. 

13. Tenders endorsed " Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act, 1875, 
Tender for Purchase of Land,” to be sent to the Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Dale- 
street, Liverpool, on or before Monday, the 3rd March 1879. 


The Contract. 

of 

having tendered the sum of shillings, and pence, 

for every superficial square yard of land of and in Lot 


subject to the foregoing conditions of sale, 

and the same having been accepted, doth hereby, for himself, 

his executors, and administrators, agree with the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of 
the Borough of Liverpool, the sellers of the same, to accept a lease for 75 years thereof 
under the conditions aforesaid, and to pay the purchase money pursuant thereto, with 
interest as stated in the conditions, and to execute a counterpart of such lease, and to fulfil 
and comply with the said conditions in all respects. 

As "Witness the hands of the parties this - 

day of One thousand eight hundred and 

seventy-nine. 

WITNESS, 

Amount of Purchase ... 

,, Deposit - 


Balance - - - £■ 


0.69. 
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Appendix, No. 11. 


PAPERS handed in by Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 


Artizans’ Dwellings Act of 1875. 


STATEMENT showing the Rateable Value of the Metropolis and of the 
City ; the Sums charged for Artizans’ Dwellings in Annual Precept by the 
Metropolitan Board upon the Metropolitan Area outside the City ; and the 
Amount the City would have had to contribute towards the Board’s Expenditure 
if not excepted by Act of Parliament. 


Estimate of 

Rateable Value 
of the 
Metropolis, 
including the City. 

Rateable Value 
of 

the City. 

Amount 

Raised in Precept 1 
by tho 

Metropolitan Board 
for 

Artizans’ Dwellings. 

Amount 
tlie City would 
hare had 
to Contribute in 
Metropolitan 
Board Precept 
towards 

Artizans’ Dwellings 
if chargod 
with its Share. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1878 

23,684,728 

3,048,567 

6,992 

775 

1879 

24,065,174 ; 

8,100,672 

31,581 

4,077 

1880 

24,605,920 

3,210,701 

47,686 

6,234 

1881 .... - 

27,714,903 

3,505,812 

53,258 

6,787 

1882 - - - 

27,520,627 1 

3,600,908 

78,528 

9,990 



£. i 

__ I 

217,045 

27,823 


Estimated Loss when all the schemes now in hand under the Artizans’ 

Dwellings Act 1875, are complete - 1,225,000 


Amount which City would contribute if charged with its share, taking 
Rateable Value of 1882 as basis - - 156,835 


Spring Gardens, S.W., 
8 June 1882. 
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Metropolitan Board of Works. — Artizans’ Dwellings. 


Receipts and Disbursements. 


Gross Account. 


YEAR. 

RECEIPTS EACH YEAR. 

DISBURSEMENTS 
EACH YEAR. 

Raised on Security 
of 

Metropolitan 
Consolidated Stock. 

Other Receipts, 

Sales, Rents, 
Costs Recovered, 
and Incidentals. 

Total. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1875 .... 

- 


• 

821 

1876 .... 

- 

■ 

- 

10,759 

1877 .... 

30,000 

113 

30,113 

19,106 

1878 .... 

380,600 

2,726 

383,226 

163,343 

1879 .... 

300,000 

6,795 

306,795 

283,643 

1880 .... 

150,000 

37,414 

187,414 

428,168 

1881 - 

600,000 

73,643 

673,643 

464,761 

£. 

1,360,600 

1 20,690 

1,481,190 

1,370,091 


Balance in hand, 31st December 1881 - - - 

111,099 




£. 

1,481,190 


Net Account. 



£. 

Disbursements as above ------- 

1,370,091 

Receipts from Sales, &c. -------- 

120,890 

Net Expenditure to 81st December 1881 - - - £. 

1,249,401 

Loan Raised 

1,360,600 

Balance in hand, 31st December 1881 ----£. 

111,090 


Spring Gardens, 9 Jnne 1883. 
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Appendix, No. 12. 


PAPER handed in by Mr. Shaw Lcfevrc. 


RETURN showing the Number of Inhabited Houses and the Population in each of the 
Tears 1851, 1861, 1871, and 1881, in the City of London, Metropolitan Police District 
(excluding City), and London within Limits of Metropolis Local Management Act. 



1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 


City of London : 

Inhabited houses ... 

14,680 

13,208 

0,306 

6,403 

Population .... 

127,860 

112,003 

74,807 

50,526 

Metropolitan Police Distriot (excluding 
City): 

Inhabited houses ... 

No Return 

421,232 

610,400 

630,325 

Population - - 

- ditto - 

3,110,667 

3,810,744 

4,713,786 

London within Limits of Metropolis 
Local Management Act : 

Inhabited houses • - - 1 

No Return 

360,066 

410,642 

488,006 

Population .... 

- ditto 

2,808,862 

3,206,087 

3,832,441 
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Appendix, No. 13. 


PAPER, in explanation of Mr. Ashby's Evidence on Questions 132 to 136, and Bent 
to the Chairman by him. 


Offer of 1,250 1. a year is equal to about 4 d. a foot on the net area, or 3d. a foot on the 
gross area. 

The same (net) area at 2 s. a foot rental = 7,500 1. 

Area cleared (approximately) : — p ggt 


Golden Lane - -- -- -- - 54,000 

Petticoat Square ------- 79,000 


133,000 

Deduct, area of public ways (courts and alleys) demolish 

Space lettable now : — 

Building area and yards — Golden Lane - 

Ditto - ditto Petticoat Square 


22.000 about. 

111.000 

32.000 

42.000 

74.000 


0.69. 1 1 
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Appendix, No. 14. 


PLAN handed in by Mr. Goddard, 19 June 1882. 


(See Plan opposite.) 


Appendix, No. 15. 


PLAN handed in by Mr. Goddard, 19 June 1882. 


(See Plan opposite.) 
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Appendix, No. 16 . 


Memorandum by Me. Bbyce. 

While travelling in the United States last autumn, I made some inquiries regarding 
the efforts which benevolent persons have made there to provide, not as a matter of 
charity, but on a commercial basis, improved dwellings for the poor. The facts stated 
were interesting and encouraging, but the problem which the Committee has to deal with 
depends too largely on English statutes to make American experience bear directly 
upon it, or to justify me in submitting those facts to the Committee in detail. I shall 
not, therefore, attempt to do more than notice a few points which may serve to throw 
some light on the working of those voluntary agencies for the improvement of the 
dwellings of the labouring class, regarding which questions were frequently addressed 
to the witnesses who appeared before the Committee. 

1 . The experience both of Boston and of Brooklyn, great cities in which land is costly, 
and there exists a large population on the verge of pauperism, confirms the experience of 
England that dwellings for working people of all classes down to the poorest can be made 
to pay, and to pay well. In the Brooklyn blocks of tenement houses a gross profit of 
13 per cent, is earned, of which 2 per cent, go in taxes, 2 per cent, in repairs, 1 per cent, 
in expenses, while of the remaining 8 per cent., 2 per cent have been hitherto applied to 
the extension and improvement of the dwellings, and 6 per cent, to dividend. 

2. American experience is strongly in favour of using the ground floor of these dwellings 
for shops. A better rent is obtained for such shops than could generally be had for others 
in the neighbourhood, because the inhabitants of the upper stories of the blocks form a 
considerable body of customers, and thus the income from the whole block is increased. 

3. Much weight is laid by the managers of these American artizans’ dwellings on the 
desirability of providing a considerable number of small tenements, consisting of one or 
two rooms only. The poorest class to be benefited consists of single women or widows 
with a child or two, ancl For these, small sets, consisting of a room or two small rooms, 
varying in rent according to size and height from the ground, are much needed. The 
advantage over ordinary lodging houses is that the construction of these blocks makes it 
possible to give more privacy than a single room in such an ordinary house could give. 

4. Some of my American informants (and particularly several ladies who have in Boston 
devoted themselves to this work) insisted strongly on the desirability, especially in districts 
where it is hard to get ground enough to erect a large block, of procuring two or three 
houses in an ordinary street, and letting them, after some cleaning and repairs, as 
dwellings for the poor. They declare that by this means, available to any single benevo- 
lent person (as Miss Octavia Hill’s example has successfully shown here), not only are 
the inmates of the improved houses benefited, but a good influence is produoed in the 
neighbourhood both on landlords and on tenants. 

5. In the Brooklyn dwellings a reading-room and small library have been established 
for the use of the tenants. The cost is small, and the effect excellent. 

6. Admirable results have been found to flow in the case of the Brooklyn dwellings 
(managed by a very energetic and public spirited man, Mr. Alfred T. White), from the 
plan of giving a discount upon the payment of rents. All rents are required to be paid 
in advance, and a double discount is given, one of 10 per cent, to those who pay four 
weeks or more in advance at one time, a second, also of 10 per cent., to those who remain 
during a whole year, from 1st May to 1st May. This second discount about represents 
the saving to the proprietors from not having frequent changes of tenants, since each of 
such changes involves 60 me amount of damage and trouble. Thus the good tenant 
is benefited, and is not required to pay for the bad one. One fourth of the tenants in the 
Brooklyn blocks have, in every year, regularly taken advantage of the firstof these discounts, 
and another fourth have done so to a considerable extent. 

J. Bryce. 
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[N.B. — In this Index the Figures following the Names of the Witnesses, and those in the 
Analysis of Evidence of each Witness, refer to the Questions in the Evidence 5 the Figures 
following App. refer to the Pages in the Appendix; and the Numerals following Rep. to the 
Pages in the Report.] 


A. 

ABREY , THOMAS . (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Witness, who is a carpenter and 
joiner, lives in Holloway, being at present in the employment of a builder in the New 

North-road, 2575-2578. 2619-2623. 2633-2636 He submits various suggestions and 

representations, on the part of the London Trade Council and in support of the views set 
forth in the Paper laid before the Committee by Mr. Powell, 2579 et seq. 

Objections to the removal of the working classes to the suburbs, if convenient houses 
can be erected for them on or near the sites whence they are displaced ; increased cost of 
living in the suburbs on account of the distance from markets, 2579-2584. 2601-2607. 

2637-2648 Recommendation that workmen’s trains should run from 5 a.m. to 8 a.m., 

and that the fare should be limited by Parliament to 1 s. a week, 2585-2587. 2597-2600. 

2608, 2609. 2624-2626 Complaint that in the Industrial Dwellings the bedrooms 

are too small ; superiority of the Huntingdon Dwellings in every particular, 2588-2590. 
2627, 2628. 

Decided opinion that the buildings erected in the suburbs by private persons are not 
properly surveyed ; necessity for carrying out the Building Acts much more stringently 

in the suburbs, 2591. 2629-2632 Conclusion that in the case of persons who have 

been dispossessed and who are employed at a distance, it would not be necessary to 
provide local accommodation for them, as they could be accommodated in the suburbs, 
•2601-2604. 

Belief that there is not much ground for complaint in regard to the distance prevent- 
ing a man from having his meals at home ; it is the rule for working men to have their 

meals away from home, 2605 Disapproval of compensating persons who have been 

dispossessed, by means of a money payment, 2615 -Strong desire on the part of the 

working classes to become house-owners; numerous instances of men joining Building 
Societies, 2616-2618. 

Acts of 1872 and 1877 ( Metropolitan Street Improvements). See Metropolitan Street 
Improvements Acts. 

Acts of 1875 and 1879 (Artjzans' Dwellings Acts) : 

Opinion that the Act of 1875 has worked most beneficially in the public interests, but 
that the machinery of the Act is too cumbrous, too dilatory, and too expensive, Sir H. 

A. Hunt 184. 192- Witness has not yet acted as arbitrator under the Amendment Act 

of 1879, though in the Little Coram Street Scheme the third section will be applied ; he has 
already formed his opinion as to the proper interpretation of this clause, ib. 229—232. 

Suggestion that the third section of the Act of 1879 might be usefully amended by 
requiring the jury or arbitrator iu each case to state that in giving a certain sum for 
compensation they had taken into consideration so much for the cost of repairing the 

premises, Goddard 681-683 Suggestion also that this section might be further 

amended by the jury or arbitrator being required to state the amount allowed for the 
abatement of any nuisance proved to exist, ib. 683-688. 

Consideration of the interpretation of section 4 of the Act of 1879 as to relaxation by 
the Home Secretary in the event of sufficient accommodation being available outside the 
•area embraced in the scheme,. Goddard 689-692. 
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Acts of 1875 and 1879 ( Artizans ’ Dwellings Acts)— continued. 

Result of witness’ experience as regards Glasgow that he has been strongly of opinion 
since 1877 that the Metropolitan Board of Works could have carried out improvements 
much mure effectually and economically but for the restrictions under the Artizans’ 
Dwellings Acts; he has not directly advised the Board to this effect, Grant 738, 739. 

759-779 Paper submitted in explanation of witness’ views upon the general question 

of the working of the Acts, and the unsoundness of the principles sought to be enforced 
by their provisions. Grant 739, 740; App. 205-207. 

Opinion that the blot in the working of the Act of 1875 is that arbitrators and juries 
have not sufficiently taken into consideration the dilapidated state of the property, 

Wollter 1066-1069 Amendment contemplated in clause 19 of the Act upon the 

foregoing point, ib. 1070 Question also whether clause 3 of the Act of 1879 should 

not be amended, ib. 1071, 1072. 

Valuable operation of the Act of 1879, though increased powers are necessary in the 

Metropolitan Board, Tripe 1975, 1976. 2000-2010. 2016 Strong approval of the 

working of the Acts of 1875 and 1879; belief that if properly carried out the condition 
of the working people will be improved both socially and morally, Miss Stanley 2857 

Satisfactory working of the Act of 1875; great importance of considering the 

details of each case, Miss Hill 2996-2998 Reasons for preferring the machinery of 

the Act of 1875 to the ordinary process under the Land Clauses Acts, Rayner 3455, 
3456- 

Summary by the Committee of the main objects and provisions of the Acts of 1875 
and 1879; important difference between these Acts and the Acts of Mr. Torrens in 

18G8 and 1879, Rep. iv, v Value attached to the Artizans’ Dwellings Acts, as well 

as to Mr. Torrens’ Acts, as being available for their own particular purpose, and as 
being alike necessary and useful, ib. v. 

Summary of the operation of the Acts of 1875 and 1879 in the metropolis, showing 
the areas dealt with, the cost, recoupment, &c.. Rep. v, vi. 

Conclusion of the Committee that a short Amending Bill of the Acts of 1875 and 
1879 should at once be brought into Parliament, with a view to carrying out certain 
relaxations and alterations recommended by the Committee, Rep. xiii. 

See also the Headings generally throughout the Index. 

Appeals. Outline of the proceedings proposed when, as suggested by witness, the local 
authority has received power to proceed with any scheme ; any claimant electing to go 
before the standing arbitrator instead of before a jury must abide by the result without 

any appeal whatever, Sir H. A. Hunt 197-199 Proposal that if claimants neglect 

or refuse to go before the arbitrator the latter should he empowered to proceed ex parte 
and make his award, without any power of appeal; reference hereon to the course 
pursued in the Birmingham case, ib. 198, 199. 

Total of only six cases in which there have been appeals to a jury out of all the 
schemes of the Metropolitan Board of Works; amount of the claim, of the award, and 

of the verdict of the jury in each case, Sir H. A. Hunt 204-210 Prospect of appeals 

decreasing as the principle of arbitration is better understood ; hitherto this has not been 

the result in witness’ experience, ib. 380-383 There have been only two appeals in 

the Golden-Lane Scheme, though the amount involved in this scheme is 213,000 l.,ib. 
397- 

Approval of the appealable limit being 500/. rather than 1,000 l.) under witness’ 
scheme it would not be necessary to fix any sum, as there should be no appeal from the 
jury or from the arbitrator, Sir 11 . A. Hunt 398, 399. 460-462. 

Double expense under the present system of appeal ; opinion that the appeal to the 
arbitrator should be final, Goddard 659-666. 

Statement showing the number of cases heard on appeal in respect of each of the 

schemes dealt with by Sir Henry Hunt as arbitrator, App. 197 Net result of jury 

appeals in respect of each scheme, ib. 199. 

Recommendation by the Committee that the appeal to a jury in matters of compen- 
sation, which is now allowed when the amount in dispute exceeds 500 1., should not be 
allowed except in those cases where the amount exceeds 1,000 7. ; Rep. viii. 

Arbitration. Witness, who has had a very long and extensive experience as a surveyor, 
has acted as arbitrator in fifteen schemes under the Artizaus’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Improvement Act of 1875, Sir H. A. Hunt 173-183, 

Paper submitted showing the date of appointment of witness in the different schemes, 
the date of publication of his provisional and final awards, the aggregate sums awarded 
in respect of each scheme, and the costs, Sir H. A. Hunt 185 ; App. 197. 

Single instance in the case of Wolverhampton of any exception having been taken 
to witness’ charges as arbitrator ; appeal in this case to the Local Government Board, 
who decided that they had no jurisdiction, after which the charges were paid in full, 

Sir 
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Arbitration — continued. 

Sir H. A. Hunt 18S. 191 Grounds for the suggestion that in future the arbitrator’s 

charges should beyond doubt be supervised by the confirming authority under the 
Act, ib. 188-191. 

Great care taken by witness in his arbitrations, both sides being duly heard, and the 
present condition and letting value of the property being fully considered in his awards, 

so that he may not be too liberal in his compensations, Sir H. A. Hunt 226-228 

Advantage of a variety of arbitrators rather than of one or two standing arbitrators, ib. 

383- 

Satisfactory character on the whole of the awards made under the Act of 1875, 
WaUter 1065, 1066. 

Expediency of its being left to the arbitrator to deal separately with each property on 
its individual merits, Rep. vii. 

Opinion of the Committee that the salary or remuneration, travelling and other 
expenses of the arbitrator, should be certified by the confirming authority before 
payment by the local authority, Rep. viii. 

See also Acts of 1875 and 1879. Appeals. Compensation. Cost. Costs. 
Liverpool. Provisional Award. 

Areas or Sites ( Acts of 187 5 and 1879). See Sites. 

Artizans' Dwellings Improvement Company. Approval of the buildings erected by Sir 
Sydney Waterlow’s Company; good sanitary arrangements in force, Gibbon 1898. 


Ashby, Edward Eyre. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Statement as to nothing having been 
done by the City Commissioners of Sewers since last Session under the Act of 1875 in 
the way of pulling down houses, the ground having already been cleared in the case of 

the Golden-lane °and Petticoat-square sites, 1-7' Absence of any communication 

between the City authorities and the Home Secretary since last Session upon the question 
of certain relaxations and facilities, so as to lessen the expense of carrying out the inten- 
tions of the Act of 1875 ; 9, 10. 

Explanation more especially as to active steps not having been taken by the City 
Commissioners of Sewers since the Report of the Committee of last Session with regard 
to the relaxatiou of the conditions for letiing the land on the Golden-lane and Petticoat- 

square sites, 1 1 et sea. Intended application on the part of the City authorities to the 

Home Secretory in October last for permission to adopt certain relaxations; this was 
not proceeded with owing mainly to the Golden-lane area having been scheduled for 
railway purposes, 12-14. 27— — Postponement of action respecting the Petuccat-square 
area in the hope that the inquiry before the present Committee would facilitate modi- 
fications being obtained, 13. 15-28. 

Exceedingly heavy loss being incurred by the city in connection with the areas in ques- 
tion, the ground having been cleared at an immense cost, whilst there is great difficulty in 

letting the land, though it has been frequently advertised, 16-45 Doubt as th ”£ 

having been any irregularity in the clearance of the ground, 18-20. 67, 68 Cost ot 
more than 100,000/. for the Golden-lane site; conditional offer of 410 /. a year recently 

received for this land, 25. 33. 93 Proposal now being put forward that the Court of 

Common Council shall negotiate with the Commissioners of Sewers with reference to 
the disposal of the land, 29. 

Clearance of tbe two orctis in the city about two years ago, whereas it has not yet been 

found feasible to let either of the sites, 30-45. 5S Summary of the proceedings of the 

Commissioners ofSewers respecting tbe areas in question smee the Keport of the Select 

Committee of 1881 ; 33 Limited success of the Metropolitan Board 1.1 letting the 

areas cleared by them ; that is, much of their land rs still m hand, 36, 37. 99-101. 

Estimate ofaboutes. a foot as the commercial value of ‘ he . 1 “." d ! if .5*4 f™ 1 ” 

conditions of the Act of 1875; 38-4* Importance ettaehed ta the relnxatione 

recommended by the Committee of 1881, though hitherto tire stops taken with a v tew 10 
letting have not been successful, 43-45— Expl.natmn a. to the c ontinue d^ h.b, dry of 
the ci ty through the Common Poor Fund of the metropolis in respect of the poor 
removed from the areas in question, 48-67' 

Unsuccessful sttempt to bring in some laud at Holloway for artiztms' 

utilise the eleared land for commercial purposes, 59-61 Frdl erpectatm of the 

Petticnet-squarc site being dealt with for reinstating ihe people di.placed, 6e-b6— 
Inability of the city to deal with the Goiden-laDe site, it having been scheduled for a 
railway, 66. ... ... 

Further examination as to the course pursued by the city authoniies in not selling 
noT letting Sr of the cleared areas ; that is, by reason of the utterly madequuta offers 
received, Ld in view of ihc approaching termination of the present inquiry, 

Excellent block of buildings erected by the corporatron he lend 

having been bought from the Clerkenwell Improvement Trustees, and a return of 4P« 
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Ashby, Edward Eyre. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — continued. 

cent, being derived ; reason for not following this precedent in respect of the Golden-lane 
or Petticoat-square sites, 73, 74. 83-90. 

Increased difficulty of dealing with the Petticoat-square area by reason of the heavy 

tithe upon it under the City Tithe Act of Inst Session, 75-82 Immense depreciation in 

the piesent value of any buildings erected on this site on account of the existing restric- 
tions; grounds for this conclusion, 79-82. 115-117. 123-125 Explanation in connec- 

tion with a project for erecting buildings at Holloway near the Cattle Market; reference 
hereon to the number and class of houses recently put on the adjoining land, 82. 
1 1 5—1 25. 

Great loss being incurred through the capital expended in clearing the laud being 
entirely unproductive; justification nevertheless of the refusal of the city authorities to 
accept 3 d. a foot or to sell at twenty years’ purchase on this basis, 89-95. 113,114. 

126-137 Reason assigned for not making application to the Secretary of State for a 

relaxation of restrictions as to the provision of shops, ike., so as to obtain more favourable 
offers, 102-114. 

Witness is not prepared to say what loss the Commissioners of Sewers are prepared to 

incur in respect of the sites in question, 126-137 Probable avoidance of any loss if 

the land might be let for commercial purposes so as to produce 2 s. a foot, 132-135. 


B; 


Baldwin's Gardens ( Gray’s Inn-road). Consideration of the question whether the people 
displaced from the district about Baldwin’s Gardens could conveniently remove to a 
distance or to the suburbs ; great facility if there were penny railway fares from and to the 
suburbs for these people, Reid 914-934. 

Information relative to the occupations of tenants in Baldwin’s Gardens ; large propor- 
tion not employed locally, about two-filths being so employed, Walker 991. 104O- 

1044 Further reference to the experience obtained in the case of Baldwin’s Gardens, 

where about 40 per cent, of the people are locally employed, ib. 1174-1178. 

See also Gray's Inn-road. 

Barnett, The Rev. Samuel Augustus. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has resided in 
St. Jude’s Vicarage, Whitechapel, for over nine years, and has bad special opportunities 
forjudging of the condition of the people in that parish, 3008-301 1. 

Extremely low class of poor living in Whitechapel ; street occupations are their chief 

mode of earning their living, 3012-3015 Considerable difference between the people 

who occupy the nightly common lodging-houses, and the decent working people who 

live in single rooms 3016-3022 Statement as to the amount of rent paid respectively 

for single rooms and for nightly lodgings, 3023-3030 Strong reasons for the opinion 

that the poor in Whitechapel cannot afford to separate; remarkable manner in which 
they help each other when in and out of work, 3034-3036. 3115-31 17. 

Bad state of health and morals in the Goulston-street and the Flower and Dean-street 

areas, 3°37“3°39 Futile efforts made to improve the neighbourhood under Mr. 

Torrens’ Acts before the passing of the Artizans’ Dwellings Acts ; disinclination of the 
vestry to do anything for the improvement of the dwellings, as they had not power of 
giving compensation to the owners, 3040-3044. 3106-3110. 3150-3164. 3184-3186. 

Decided opinion that in the administration of the Acts reconstruction should take 
place as rapidly as possible; demolition of houses of a fairly good character in George- 

yard, 3°45 - 3°54* 3 21 6 Unsatisfactory system of giving money compensation to the 

tenants a long time before they leave, 3055, 3056 Necessity for reconstruction in the 

same neighbourhood as that in which the demolition takes place; opinion that provision 
need not be made for re-housing the common lodgers in the same way as the working 

population, 3057-3061. 3168-3176 Instance of excessive compensation awarded to 

owners for the demolition of their property, 3062, 3063. 3181-3183. 

Large amount of good accomplished by voluntary efforts in Whitechapel in the pur- 
chase of property for improved dwellings; average of 4 per cent, paid upon the outlay 
upon these buildings, 3064-3073. 3113, 31 14- — Absence of restricted rules in the im- 
proved dwellings so Jong as the tenants are fairly decent livers ; rents of these dwellings 
paid punctually ns a rule, 3o74"3 o8o “^ — Unsuitability of the Peabody Buildings for 
the class of people living in Whitechapel on account of the restrictive rules;, objection in 
these buildings to permit women to take in washing, 3081-3087. 3217-3226. 

Paper handed in by witness showing the particulars of the tenants in Lord Pembroke’s 
dwellings, 3 o8 7*3°96 Expediency of not pulling down the houses until the land is 
sold for building the new dwellings ; great necessity for a power to demolish the bouses 
gradually, 3097-3100. 3165-3167* 3' 8 8-3i9g- — Hardship which would be entailed 
on certain of the poor in Whitechapel, by being obliged to reside in the suburbs ; 

argument 
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Barnett, The Rev. Samuel Augustus. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

argument that the poor should not be removed from the disirict, but should have better 
dwellings in the neighbourhood of their work, 3101-3105. 3119-3149. 

Suggestions with a view to preventing the existing houses from becoming insanitary 
and getting into a filthy state ; necessity of strict sanitary regulations for new houses, 
3177-3180 Numerous districts in Whitechapel scheduled under the Artisans’ Dwell- 
ings Act, 3200-3202 Interests which are chiefly affected in Whitechapel by the 

scheme for the new buildings ; as the Legislature lias permitted the present state of 

things to grow up, it ought to bear the cost, rather than the locality, 3203-3211 

Benefit to the ratepayers from the improved dwellings, 3212-3215 Relerence to a 

block of dilapidated buildings which is omitted from the improvements contemplated 
under the Act of 1875, on account of being surrounded by shops in the High-street, 
3227-3230. 

Barrack Buildings. Suggestion made by w itness in 1870, when giving evidence before 
the Select Committee on Local Taxation, that barrack buildings at a small rent should 
be provided for working men below the artizans’ class, where they should have the use 
of a common vvashouse and a common kitchen, Sir H. A. Bunt 256. 

Further explanation in connection with the proposal that the "Metropolitan Board 
should have considerable powers in the erec tion of barracks, for the accommodation 
not only of those displaced from condemned areas but of the poorer classeffgeuerally, 

Sir H. A. Hunt 496-502 Pressing want of receptacles better than the workhouse for 

the casual -poor, where a bed can be had for 3 d. ,or 4 d. ; belief that the ratepayers 
would save money thereby, ib. 500. 502. 


Battersea Buildings. See Victoria Dwellings Association {Limited). 


Bedfordbury. Completion and occupation of the new buildings in connection with the 
Bedfordbury scheme, Goddard 146; Crouch 166. 

Statement showing for this scheme the time occupied before the final award of Sir 
Henry Hunt, the number of cases decided, the number ol appeals, the amount of the provi- 
sional award and of the final award, and the total expenses, App. 197. 

Statement showing the original estimate, the amount of settlement by the Metropolitan 
Board and by arbitration, the cost of land, and the actual amount received for recoup- 
ment, App. 199. 

Statement showing the total area taken, the gross cost per foot superficial, the area of 
recoupment, the estimated recoupment per foot superficial, and the per centage on gross 
cost, App. 200. 

Birmingham. Several appeals to a jury under the Birmingham scheme, Sir H. A. Hunt 
213- 

Particulars in connection with the award of Sir Henry Hunt, App. 1 97* 

Birt, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Establishment by the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company of a system of workmen’s t rains, which came into operation more than seven 

years ago, 1388-1391. 1635, 1536 Memorandum as to the obligations upon the 

company in respect of the running of workmen’s trains, and as to the increased number 
of trains run in excess of the Parliamentary requirements ; particulars hereon as to the 
trains from Edmonton, Enfield, Walthamstow, Stratford, Canning Town, and other 

places, and as to the fares charged, 1392-1409 Obligation to ran a train daily from 

Edmonton and from Walthamstow to London at a fare of 2 d. for the return journey. 


Couveyance of about 42,000 passengers weekly in the workmen’s trains, the traffic 

being on the increase, 1410-1413- 145L H5*. '539-1548; Deeded loss to the 

company in various ways in connection with the conveyance of workmen; great inter- 
ference thereby with the ordinary passenger traffic, 1414-1425. 1476-1480. 1547. 1550, 

i 55 i Demolition of houses for the metropolitan line of the company, in consideration 

of which they were put under the obligation as to workmen’s trains, 1415-1418. 145H. 
1484-1487. 

Inconvenience and annoyance caused to ladies and others by tbc workmen passengers, 

the latter being, however, an honest and intelligent class, 1421-1425. 1500 

cial effect of the erection of a large number of workmen’s cottages in suburban localities 
in so far as the better class of railway passengers are thereby excluded, 1421. 1425. 1441- 
1446. 1507, 1508. 1550, 1551 Profit derived from certain trains, not under Parlia- 

mentary obligation, where the return fare is 3d. or 4d.; 1426— Use of workmens 
trains by many of a higher class than that for which they were intended, 1427-1429. 

A Information as to the accommodation in the houses in the eastern suburbs where the 
workmen live; rent of about 7 s. a week, each cottage accommodating two families, 
there being three rooms for each family and one common room, 1430-1437- H47 
235. g K K 4 1463 ’ 
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Birt } William. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

1453, 1454 Little, if any, employment in the suburbs for the women and children, 

1440 Chief hulk of the traffic which goes to Liverpool-street ; much larger traffic 

from Walthamstow than from Stamford Hill, 1455, 1456. 1465-1469. 1548. 

Effect of the obligation to issue return tickets at a fare of 2 d. in causing the building 
of a large number of workmen’s houses at places on the Great Eastern line ; question 
hereon as to the effect of asimilar obligation applied to other companies, 1459-1475. 

1501-1524.1545,1546 Distance of log miles from Enfield to Liverpool-street, the 

return fare being only 2 d. ; 1476-1478 Increased staff entailed by the early running 

of these trains, 1479, 1480. 

Liberal interpretation by the Great Eastern Company of the obligation as to the run- 
ning of workmen’s trains; facilities given largely in excess of legal requirements, 1481- 
1489 Improbability of any curtailment of facilities, or any increase of fares, notwith- 
standing the unprofitable character of the traffic, 1482, 1483 Increased facilities 

contemplated if the legal return faro were 4 d. instead of 2 d., and if the company might 
take the traffic to and from Bishopsgate Station instead of Liverpool-street, 1490, 1491. 
1534 - 

Exceptional iiTsiances of the cottages in the suburbs having gardens of any size, 1495- 

1497. 1515, 1516 Failure of an attempt to issue third-class season tickets from 

Waltliamstow, 1498, 1499 Further particulars relative to the aggregation of cottages 

in the eastern suburbs ; doubt as to the efficiency of the sanitary arrangements, 1507- 
1522. 

Facility as regards workmen’s cottages near Greenwich if there were a tunnel in 

communication with the Great Eastern system, 1525-1533 Occupation of about nil 

hour-and-a-hidf by the double journey between Enfield and Liverpool-street, 1537, 1538 

Apparent preference of workmen for residence in the suburbs, the number of such 

passengers on the Great Eastern line being constantly on the increase, 1539-1548. 

Powers being sought by the company to acquire additional land for railway exiension 

near London, 1552-1555 Equal increase, relatively, in the traffic where the return 

fare is 4 d. and in the traffic where the fare is only 2 d. ; 1556, 1557 Information 

proposed to be supplied by witness as to the number of families displaced by the company 
in making their metropolitan line, and as to the localities !o which they removed, 1558- 

1563- 

Bowman’s Buildings. See Marylebone. 

Brooklyn. See United States. 

Bryce , Mr. {Member of the Committee). Memorandum by Mr. Bryce containing informa- 
tion relative to the satisfactory and successful results of the efforts made by benevolent 
persons in the United States, notably in Boston and Brooklyn, to provide improved 
dwellings for the poor on a commercial basis, App. 237. 

Building Acts. Respects in which further checks and increased inspection are required 
under the Metropolitan Building Acts; expediency of efficient supervision by the 
Metropolitan Board of all structural works, concurrently with an increased number of 
district surveyors, Tripe 1967-1974. 2000-2010. 

Building Societies. Considerable number of inferior houses built by members of building 
societies, Tripe 1945-1949. 

Desire upon the part of the working classes to become the owners of tbeir own houses; 
disfavour in which the building societies are held by working men on account of the 

slowness of their operations, Powell 2524-2527 Numerous instances in which working 

men belong to building societies, Abrey 2616-2618; Hodson 2701-2703. 


Camberwell and Peckham. Large excess of accommodation provided as compared with 
the number to be accommodated in connection with the Camberwell and Peckham 
Improvement, Goddard 1610. 

Inconvenience felt at Camberwell in respect of tram ways and workmen’s trains in getting 
1 o work in the mornings; objection on account of the impossibility of getting homo to 

dinner, Keating 2036-2039. 2090-2097. 2170-2175 Statement that the district about 

leek ham and Camberwell has considerably deteriorated by the outflow from the centre 
of the town caused by the displacement of the inhabitants, ib. 2116-2119. 2176, 2177. 

City 
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City of London ( Golden-lane and Petticoat-square) : 

1. Explanations on the part of the City Commissioners of Sewers relative to 

the A ction taken, or proposed to be taken , in respect of the Golden-lane 
and Petticoat-square Schemes; Difficulties in view of the Heavy Cost 
involved. 

2. Dense Population in the Petticoat-lane District; Demand for Empty 

Rooms. 

3. Prejudical effect of Clearances as regards the Local Tradespeople, and as 

regards many of those Displaced. 

4. Unhealthness of the People in the more Crowded Localities. 

5. Particulars relative to the Arbitration and Compensation in the Golden- 

lane and Petticoat-square Schemes. 

(5. Rateable Value of the City; Amount of Excepted Liability in respect of 
Expenditure of the Metropolitan Board for Artizans' Dwellings. 

7. Conclusions and Recommendations of the Committee. 

1 . Explanations on the part of the City Commissioners of Sctoers relative to the 

Action taken, or proposed to be taken, in respect to the Golden-lane and 

Petticoat-square Schemes ; Difficulties in view of the Heavy Cost involved: 
Statement a9 to nothing having been hone by the City Commissioner of Sewers since 
last Session under the Act of 1875 in the wav of pulling down hous*;, ihe ground having 
already been cleared in the case of the Golden-lane and Petticoat-square sites, Ashby 

1-7 Absence of any communiction between the City authorities and the Home 

Secretary since last Session upon the question of certain relaxations and facilities so as 
to lessen the expense of carrying out the intentions of the Act of 1875, ib. 9, 10. 

Explanation more especially os to active steps not having been taken by the City 
Commissioners of Sewers since the Report of the Committee of last Session with 
regard to the relaxation of the conditions for letting the land on the Golden-lane mid 

Pett coal-square sites, Ashby 1 1 et seq. Intended application on the part of the 

City authorities to the Home Secretary in October last for permission to adopt certain 
relaxations; this was not proceeded with owing mainly to the Golden-lane area having 

been scheduled for railway purposes, ib. 12-14.27 Postponement of action respecting 

thePetticoat-square area in the hope that the inquiry before the present Committee would 
facilitate modifications being obtained, ib. 13. 15-28. 

Exceedingly heavy loss being incurred by the City in connection with the areas in 
question, the ground having been cleared at an immense cost, whilst there is great 

difficulty in letting the land though it has been frequently advertised, Ashby 16-45 

Doubt as to there having been any irregularity in the clearance of the ground, ib. 18-20. 

67,68 Cost of more than 100,000/. for the Golden-lane site; conditional otter ol 

410 /. a year recently received for this land, ib. 25. 33. 93- 

Proposal now being put forward that the Court of Common Council shall negotiate 
with the Commissioners of Sewers with reference to the disposal ol the land, Ashby 29 

Clearance of the two areas in the City about two years u»>, whereas it has not yet been 

found advisable to let either of the sites, ib. 30-45- Summary of the proceedings 

of the Commissioners of Sewers respecting the areas tn question since the Report ol the 

Select Committee of 1881, ib. 33 Estimate of about a*, a foot as the commercial 

value of the land if freed from the conditions of the Act of 1875. 3»-4 2 - 

Importance attached to the relaxations recommended by the Select Committee of 1881, 
though hitherto the steps taken with a view .0 letting have’ not been 

4 3_4 Explanation as to the continued liability of the City through the Common 

Poor Fund of the metropolis in respect of the poor removed Irom the aieas in question, 
ib. 46-57. 96-98. 

Unsuccessful attempt to bring in some land at. Holloway for artisans’ dwellings, so as 
to utilise the cleared land for commercial purposes, Ashby 59-? 1 - 8-. 1 o 5 
expectation of the Petticoat-square site being dealt with lor reinstating the people dis- 
placed, ib. 62-65 Inability of the City (0 deal with the Golden-lane site, it having been 

scheduled for a railway, ib. 66. 

Fu 1 tiler examination aa to the course pursued by the City authorities in 
letting either of the cleared areas; that is, by reason of the utterly inadequate offers 
received, and in view of ihe approaching termination of the present inquire-, AM) 69 
rf «p. — - — Increased difficul.y of dealing with the Petneoa^uar. : by reason^ 


7S-Br- 


the heavy tithe upon it under the City Tithe Act ol last Sessiu.., 
depieciation in the present value of any buildings erected on this site un account 
existing restrictions; grounds for this conclusion, t b. 79-62. 1 1/>-> 


Great loss being incurred through the capital expended in tb ‘ 

entirely unproduefi.e ; justification nevertheless of tl,e refusal of the 
accent 3 d. a foot or to sell at twenty years purchase on tins basu, As! by 9 9o- 3» 

?' 4 P . a6-; a/—- Henson assigned to not making application to the Secretary of State 

536. U 
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City of London (Golden-lane and Petticoat-square)— continued. 

1. Explanations on the part of the City Commissioners, Sjc. — continued. 

for a relaxation of restrictions as to the provision of shops, 8tc., so as to obtain more 
favourable offers, Ashby 102-114. 

Witness is not prepared to siy what loss the Commissioners of Sowers are prepared to 

incur in respect of the sites in question, Ashby 126-137 Probbable avoidance of any 

loss if the land might be let for commercial purposes, so as to produce 2 s. a foot, ib. 132- 
1.35- 

Paper submitted by Mr. Ashby in explanation of a certain portion of his evidence 
respecting the rent and area in the case of Golden lane and Petticoat-square, App. 235. 

2. Dense Population in the Petticoat-lane District ; Demand for Empty Rooms; 

Great demand for empty rooms in the Petticoat-lane district; system of tenant right in 

operation, Sir H. A. Hunt 233, 234 Very dense population and very large trade in 

this locality, ib. 234. 

8. Prejudicial effect of Clearances as regards the local Tt adespeople, and as regards 
many of those Displaced : 

Very prejudicial effect of the improvements and clearances in the City upon business 

localities such as Poliicoat-Iane, Gilbert 1181 Loss of their means of living by many 

of those displaced by the Petticoat-lane improvements, ib. 1300?, 1301. ° 3 

4. Unhealthiness of the People in the more Crowded Localities : 

Low class and unhealthy character of work people who come to Hackney from 
crowded localities in the City, Tripe 1994-1997. 

6. Particulars relative [to the Arbitration and Compensation in the Golden Lane 
and Petticoat Square Schemes : 

Statment showing for the Golden-lane and Petticoat-square schemes the time 
occupied before the final award of Sir Henry Hunt, tiie number of cases decided, the 
number of appeals, the amount of the provisional award and of the final award, and (he 
total expenses, App. 197. 


6. Rateable Value of the City ; Amount of Excepted Liability in respect of Expendi- 
ture of the Metropolitan Board for Artizans' Dwellings : 

Statement showing the rateable value of the metropolis andoftbe City; the sunn 
charged for aruzans dwellings in annual precept by the Metropolitan Board noon the 
metropolitan area outside the City ; nn.l the amount the City would Im»e Imd to con- 
tribute towards the Board’s expenditure if not excepted by Act of Parliament App 
222 . ’ 


7. Conclusions and Recommendations of the Committee ;] 

Summary by the Committee of the operations of the Corporation of London in the 
clearance of areas, &c.| heavy cost incurred whilst the sites in question have remained 
practically undealt with for about three years. Rep. vi Reluctance of the Corporation to 


r j ......... ..... .... jcuia, iieu. vi iveiuciunce of tne corporation tc 

realise the groat loss that would result from selling the cleared land subject to the con- 
labourers’ dwellings, ib .— — Large reduction within the last thirty 01 


dition of rebuilding labourers’ uweutngs, to. Jjnrge reduction within 

fourty years in the labouring population within the City boundaries, ii. 


n,„ E S‘ , Tl, V,, r. 0f r 1 r "‘ tlli “ a" City ' B " that free “°I ,S sl,(mltl he F»<™ *° tlie 

provisions of the Act of 1870 as to the accommodation being provided elsewhere. Rep. ix. 

Opinion of the Committee that in the case of the Petticoat-sq oare and Golden-lane 
sues it would not be wise to insist upon the reconstruction of artizans’ thvelliu.'s at the 

heavy cost estimated fur the whole of the population displaced, Rep. ix Conclusion 

tl'St the Corporation ahouid be relieved of the obligation in respect of one-half of the 
«f£™rr? icn-' 7 10 b » made under the schemes, on condition 

of then promptly Mailing their obligation as to the other half of the population displaced 
onder the provisions of the Acts of 187,5 and 1879, ii. P 1 P 

See 11 Iso Far rin gdon-roud. 


Ch 3 [V pf*’, Wretched materials used in some houses built since 1879 in the lower pirts 
? f fh! wT°” P 1 rk C 7 tei Il " b,1 . ,t y of lllese '’"“St 8 to be flooded, there being no p?wer 
ill the local or metropolitan authority to interfere. Tripe 1922-1929. 1036-1940. F 

Clerkenwell: 

u |!!^!Ad™»iLmlmofih Pe ri T 1 ree - C0 “ r * 85 011 tat March 188a, Goddard 

a ■ ‘ [ th ‘ !Cl5li ™welI-roadsile for the firstlime in February 1870, 
comlktet 8 ® i -T" g E ee "l “ CC ? Ple<l in M , ay A 880 ’ ani lhe buildings being now nearly 
beea P commenced ’till I.W S “■ t0 ! le c lerkanwell-road improvement not having 
been commenced till 1879, the Act having been obtained in 187a, it. 1624-1629. 

Total 
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CLERKENWELL — continued. 

Total of 348 people displaced by the Clerk en well-road improvement; considerable 

frontage taken in the case, Goddard 1 640-1643 Obstacle under the 33rd section of the 

Act of 1877 to the provision of other sites in the same locality for the accommodation of 

those displaced by the foregoing improv.ment, ib. 1644 Satisfaction with which 

witness hears that improved workmen’s buildings have been put up on an exteusive scale 
in this locality through the liberal conduct of certain landlords, ib. 1645-1652. 

Considerable overcrowding which has been caused in Clerkenwell by the demolition 

of houses in neighbouring parishes, Rose 2394. 2427-2429 Great .importance to the 

majority of the working men in Clerkenwell in being able to live in the neighbourhood 
of their work ; certain class of workmen who could live outside as well as iu the parish, 
ib. 2396-2402. 2407-2410. 2416-2418. 2431-2438. 2449-2459. 

Considerable rise in rents in Clerkenwell within the last ten years; opinion that this 
is partly owing to the demolition of houses and partly to the increased population, Rose 

2403. 2444-2448 Demolition of bouses for the purposes of the new street, ib. 2411- 

2414. 

Believe that there would he no advantage on the score of health in the working men 
going to the suburbs, as Clerkenwell is quite as healthy as the suburban parishes, Rose 

2419,2420 Jnsluncesol houses in Clerkenwell built origiually 10 accommodate but 

one family in which there are now six or seven families living, ib, 2456. 

Statement showing for the Clerkenwell scheme the lime occupied before the final award 
of Sir Henry Hunt, the number of cases decided, the number ot appeals, the amount of 

. the provisional award and of the final award, and the total expenses, App. 197. 

Paper showing the original estimate, the amount of settlement by the Metropolitan 
Board and by arbitration, the cost of land, and the actual amount received for recoup- 
ment, App. 199. 

Statement showing the total area taken, the gross cost per foot superficial, the area of 
recoupment, the estimatid recoupment per foot superficial, and the per-centage ou gross 
cost, App. 200. 

See also Farringdon-road. 

Closing and Demolition of Insanitary Houses. Expediency of giving power to the 
Metropolitan Board and to the Commissioners of Sewers, but not to the arbitrators, to 
close very bad and insanitary houses ; contemplated appeal in these case*. Sir H. A, Hunt 
400-406. 

Authority now obtained by the Board from the Home Secretary lor the. summary 
removal of unhealthy tenements in any of the schemes ; belief that this permission was 
first given subsequently to the Report of the Select Committee of last Session, Goddard 

567-571 Benefit rather than hardship to the people themselves in breaking up their 

associations and style of living and in diffusing them among different localities, ib. 641- 
648. 657, 658. 

Importance of clearing the sites and constructing the new buildings with the utmost 

rapidity, Powell 2491. 2497-2501 Expediency of the State having power to demolish 

houses unfit lor habitation and to erect upon the sites suitable dwellings; suggestion that 
demolition should be carried out piecemeal so as to avoid as far as possible any injury to 

the inhabitant*, Hodson 2G7 1-2693. 2741-2744 Belief that very few of the working 

men of the better class with good wages would be affected by the demolition of bad 
insanitary homes, ib. 2691, 2692. 

Expediency of not pulling down the houses until the land is sold for the erection of 
the new dwellings; great necessity for a power to demolish the houses gradually, Barnett 
3087-3100.3165-3167.3188-3199. 

Advantage of the proposed relaxation as to replacement of the people displaced, in so 
far as it will faciliiate the pulling down of a certuin number of houses in any area without 
the immediate removal of the whole, Rep. ix. 

See also Torrens’ Acts. 

Commercial Purposes ( Utilisation of Sites). See Cost. Sites. 

Commissioners of Sewers. See City of London. 

Common Lodqinn-IImset. Strong objection of the . respectable labouring closes to go 

into common lodging-houses, Gilbert 1271-1276 Considerable difference between the 

people who occupy the nightly common lodging-houses and the decent working people 
who live in single rooms, Barnett 3016-3022. 

ll2 Compensation 
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Compensation: 

\. Total Compensation Awarded under Arbitration ; Total agreed to in direct 
Settlement by the Metropolitan Board. 

2. Limited Value allowed in respect of Tenements unfit for Habitation. 

3. Practice as to Compensation for Trades. 

4. Weekly Tenants. 

5. Long Tenancies. 

6. Question of Money Compensation to Tenants in lieu of the provision of 

New Dwellings. 

7. Other Details and Suggestions generally. 

8. Conclusions and Recommendations of the Committee. 

1. Total Compensation Awarded under Arbitration ; Total agreed to in direct 
Settlement by the Metropolitan Board : 

List of auards made by witness, showing for each scheme ihe time occupied before 
tlie final award the number of cases decided, the number of appeals, the amount of the 
provisional award and of the final award, and the total expenses, Sir H. A. Hunt 185; 

App. 197 Small difference between the aggregate of witness’ provisional awards and* 

the final awards. Sir H. A. Hunt 203, 204. 

Total of 421,677 l. agreed to in settlement by the Board directly, the total by arbitration 
being 807,1 79 1., Goddard 540. 

2 . Limited Value allowed in respect of Tenements unfit for Habitation : 

Statement as to witness’ practice in allowing only the value of the land and materials 
where the properly is insanitary and thoroughly bad, Sir H. A. Hunt 226. 320-qqi 
336-347- 

Expediency of allowing merely the value of the land and materials where the bouses 
are so insanitary and dilapidated as to be past remedy; mode of arriving at the proper 

value in such cases, Goddard 512. 516-518. 575. 6 06, 607 Frequency of the sites 

upon which the worst class of buildings stands being more valuable than the tenements 
themselves; enhanced sum awarded for sites through the surrounding circumstances 
being an element in the valuation, ib. 548, 549. 

Decided opinion that the owners of property which has been allowed to fall into a 
bad and insanitary state should not receive full compensation for surrender of the 
property; approval of giving in most cases only the value of the materials, Miss Hill 
337 2 *337 6 - 


3. Practice as to Compensation for Trades: 

Explanation of the action of witness as arbitrator in allowing compensation for trades • 

legal opinions taken on this point, Sir ff. A. Hunt 220-223 Explanation with further 

reference to the practice ol witness in awarding compensation for loss of trade; question 
raised in Birmingham and Wolverhampton as to there being any claim on this ’score, ib. 
348-353- — Dissent from Mr. Rod well’s practice in not giving any compensation in 
lespect of small trades, ib. 392, 393. 

Fuilher consideration of the amounts awarded by witness as compensation for lo'S of 
trade, on the ground that it was only just to give such 'compensation, though a le^al 
opinion was ootained to the effect that it was not prescribed by the Act ; doubt ns to The 

enhanced expense thus incurred, Sir H. A. Hunt 463-475 Probable reduction of 

trade compensation if the Metropolitan Board were empowered to build some houses on 
part of the condemned area, which might be offered to the people engaged in trade ib. 
476-479 Various circumstances taken into consideration in assessing the compensation 
to be awarded in respect of trade or business ; no reliance is ever placed on income tax 
receipts, ib. 487-492. r 

Provision in the Act under which no allowance is to be made for trade compensation 
Goddard fit "2— Great difficulty in dealing with claims for trade compensation in the 

smaller class of cases, ib. 546 Expediency of trade compensation in the case of a 

person who loses his business through compulsory purchase of premises, Rayner 3473, 


4. Weekly Tenants: 

Explanation as to the course pursued by witness iu dealing with weekly tenants : con- 
clusion as to the fair claim of these to compensation, especially where the occupation has 

m i', mm7 y ‘ m ' 6 ! r B - A - 233 ’ S34 ' 3 3 9"396 Practice of witness 

to invariably give compensation to weekly tenants in respect of property taken for 

10 t,,is 0, ’ ss respect of “ ,e property t4fce " 


-R^ I0, ’n blllty ° r J Vltn ^ S l lav " lg given a In S lier compensation to weekly tenants than Mr. 

Rod well gave, Sir H. A. Hunt 333- Opinion that the same principle should be 

observed under the Amendment Act of 1879 as under the original Act in The compensa- 
tion ol weekly tenants, ib. 334. ^ 


Doubt 
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Compensation — continued. 

4 Weekly Tenants — continued. 

Doubt as to there being any legal authority under the Act for the award of compensa- 
tion to weekly tenants, Sir H. A. Hunt 360, 361 Decided disapproval of Mr. Rod - 

well’s suggestion that a small uniform sum should be given to weekly tenants irrespectively 
of the period of their tenancy, ib. 394-396. 3 

5. Long Tenancies: 

Explanation as regards compensation for length of tenancy that 15/. is the maximum 
awarded, it resting with the local authorities to carry out the award or to oppose it Sir 
H. A. Hunt 233. 354 - 36 U- 389-39 '• 

6. Question of Money Compensation to Tenants in lieu of the provision of New 

Dwellings : 

Suggestion that the best mode of dealing with the people displaced by the clearance of 
any area is to give them a small money compensation, leaving them to find accommoda- 
tion elsewhere, which they can leadily do, there being plenty of empty houses, Reid 804. 

816-821.857. 880-889.898. 904,905 Recommendation that those whose dwellings 

have been cleared away should be compensated, it being left to them to suit themselves 
elsewhere, Walker 963, 964. 1140, 1 141 Approval of some of those displaced receiv- 

ing a small money compensation and being allowed to select their place of residence 
elsewhere, Godrlard 1711—1716. 

Ruin to many of the lower classes by pulling down their houses and giving them a 
small compensation, without providing new homes for them near their work, Gilbert 
1189 Concurrence in the view that it is highly objectionable to give small tnouey com- 

pensation to die people displaced, without any provision for their being accommodated 
m the neighbourhood of their work, Field 2295-2297. 2310, 2311, 2329-2331. 2385- 

2388; Abrey 2615; Hodson 2695; Miss Stanley 2869 Inexpediency of giving 

money compensation to the tenant a long time before they leave, Barnett 3055 * 3056. 

7 . Other Details and Suggestions generally : 

Suggestion whether in any revision of the Act of 1875 a local authority taking pro- 
ceedings under it should not be bound with as much dispatch as possible to compensate 

everybody who has an interest. Sir H. A. Hunt 223 Rejection of agreements by 

witness whenever he had reason to believe they were manufactured for the sake of com- 
pensation, ib, 335. 

Numerous cases now settled between the claimants and the Metropolitan Board, 
without coming before the arbitrator or going to a jury ; check by means of costs, if 
unreasonable claims are afterwards taken before the arbitrator, Sir H. A. Hunt 41 1-417. 
446-453— —Objection to the arbitrator being informed what the Board were prepared 
to give, ib. 411, 412. 414. 418, 419. 

Belief that if witness’ awards had been made under the Act of 1879 instead or the 
earlier Act, the amounts would have been much the same as those which lie has given, 

Sir H. A. Hunt 480-482 Several matters taken into account by witness in estimating 

the value of reversioners’ properly, ib. 483-4S6 Suggested discretion in the jury or in 

the arbitrator as to the allowance often per cent.; uudue stringency of the Act on this 
point, ib. 502-504. 

Basis of witness’ valuation in cases where by a certain expenditure the houses can be made 
sanitary and habitable, Goddard 512. 516. 520-524 Improved practice os to compen- 

sation under the Act of 1875; abandonment of the former system of allowing twenty 
years for freeholds, and sixteen years for leaseholds, however good or bad the property, 
ib. 513-516 Excessive valuation put upon property by witnesses before the arbitra- 

tors ; unreliable evidence frequently given on oath before juries, ib. 528. 530. 

Grounds for the opinion that no interest either of lease or agreement for lease should 
be considered valid if made after the provisional order had been announced; great 

number of “ bogus” interests now put forwurd, Goddard 583. 639. 648, 649 Way in 

which the amount of compensation is arrived at in the case of isolated plots of land in 
the middle of a scheme, with houses all round, ib. 595 “ 597 - 

Concurrence in the suggestion that after a certain point has been reached in each 
scheme, compensation claims should not be allowed for any improvement except made 

by compulsion or for sanitary purposes, Goddard 650, 651 Explanation of the 

manner in which compensation cases are arranged by the Board of Works, ib. 3665. 

Proposal as regards compensation, that the property to be taken be classified into 
three divisious, Reid 890. 

Suggestions in regard to improvements in the existing Act with reference to assessing 
compensation for compulsory sites ; improvement in the practice of assessment of the 
compensation, as at Liverpool, Rayner 3503-3515. 3554 “ 366 G- 3615, 361G Belief 
that if the machinery under the Act were applied as suggested by witness, the compensa- 
tion to be paid would be reduced by more than twenty -five per cent, ib. 3508. 

235. 1 L 3 8. Conclusions 
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Report, 1882 — continued. 


Compensation— continued. 

8 . Conclusions and Recommendations of the Committee: 

Clear intention of the Acts of 1875 and 1879 to guard against any excessive valuation 

of the property, Rep. vi, vii Difficulty under Section 3 of the Act of 1875 as regards 

the principle of valuation of the property taken : recommendation that the words in 
question be left out by future legislation, ib. vii. 

Concurrence in the principle of limiting the compensation to the value of the land nnd 
materials where the houses aro so bad and dilapidated as to be unfit for habitation, 
Rep. vii. 

Expediency of compensation for trade profit being carefully limited, and of reference 
being hnd to the opportunities of re-commencement of trade in the immediate nei»hbour- 
bood, Rep. vii. 

Consideration by the Committee of the different prnctice of Sir Henry Hunt nnd 
Mr. Rodwell in dealing with weekly tenants; preference for the practice adopted by the 
latter, each case being dealt with on its own met its, Rep. vii. 

Comparatively small amount of the whole compensation awarded to weekly tenants* 
Rep. vii. 

Decided opinion that no money payment should be made till actual removal takes 
place, Rep. viii. 

Recommendation by the Committee as to the period to be fixed after which no person 
should be entitled to rec-ver or claim compensation for any alteintion in term or tenure 
or for any improvements in the property, unless made compulsorily for sanitary purposes* 
Rep. viii. xiii. * 

See also Acts of 1875 and 1879. Appeals. Arbitration. City of London. 
Cost. Law Courts. Liverpool. Market Value. Notice to Treat. 
Public-houses. School Board. Sites. Sun-street to Worship-street Improve- 

ment. Whitechapel and Limehouse. 

Conditions of Sale or Lease. Decision arrived at by the Metropolitan Board since last 
Sessionthatfiuuresit.es shall be sold, under revised conditions as to the erection of 

artizans’ dwellings, instead of being l. t on lease, Goddard 141. 144, 145 Importance 

of the revised condition whereby purchasers are to be bound only for a term often years 
111 the erection of artizans’ dwellings; approval by the Home Secretary of this relaxation 
in respect of several sites, ib. 141. 144, 145. 152, 153. Igg-i62. 

Effect of the present restrictions in deterring offers for the cleared areas. Sir H. A. 

Hunt 308 Examination as to the probable operation of the relaxation whereby’ the 

buildings are (0 he maintained as artizans’ dwellings for only ten years insiead of eighty 
veurs; question mote especially as to the facilities and cost of conversion of the buildings 
into warehouses or shops, ib. 309-326. s 

Stringent conditions in the letting of the land, so as to insure the sites being used for 

the specified purposes, Goddard 555, 556 Expediency of the condition as to the 

superintending architect of the Board being sole arbitrator, ib. 555 Regulation of the 

price by the conditions and by the requi.ement as to the replacement of the population 
on the same area, ib. 556. 1 F 

Approval of 'the conditions and restrictions under which the land has been sold to the 
Peabody Trustees, field 809, 810— -Question considered as to the conditions of sale 
first imposed hy the Metropolitan Board haying been fair and reasonable, as well os the 
alteied conditions applied m the case of the Peabody Trustees, ib. 8r. 8-87-1 Practice 

fr.yi?t':v^rte: r »x b 9^ >— «■ .r 

bndZ“S° f ^^“'4 by ' te Melr0P ° IU “ n B ° ard ' “ reg “ ,,i8 ■W™’ 01 of P'ann for 

n lrns a nffi 1W |f pd ^ ri" 5 Bll !"‘ n 6 tlle amended conditions of sale of artisans’ 

plots as finally approved by the Hume Secretary, App. 224-226. 

See also City of London. Gray's Inn-road. 

Consolidation of Acts. Reference by the Committee to the necessity of consolidation the 
whole of the existing Acts, Rep. xiii. J » Ine 

Commim of Buildings. Improbability of its paying to convert to other purposes at the 

end often years houses built expressly for workmen, Sir H. A. Hunt 362-066 -^-Qreat 
expense in the removal or conversion of artisans’ buildings after ten years, Reid 8ll-8? 3 

Cost ( Acts of 1875 and 1879).- 

Heavy cost and unavoidable loss to the ratepayers in the clearance of unhealthy areas 
StriT. A. Hunt ig2—— Proposition for a simplified procedure in the settlement of 
192 7f hC reS “ 1 bel " S lhat lhe C0St Under t,,e Acts would be gw-tly reduced, ib. 

Avoidance 
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Report, 1882 — continued. 


Costs — continued. 

Rvde’s scale as regards the fees or costs of surveyors ; recognition of this scale by the 
Court of Chancery, Sir H. A. Hunt 238-240. 

Letter from witness’ solicitor, Mr. Winkworth as to the principles to he carried out by 
witness in the taxation of costs, and as to the difference of practice between him and Mr. 
Rod well, Sir II. A. Hunt 240, 241. 

Further particulars as to the practice generally of witness in respect of costs ; dissent 
from certain evidence of Mr. Rodwell on the subject, Sir II. A. Hunt 420-448 — — 
Extensive discretion exercised by witness under the Act in the disallowance of costs to 
owners, ib 420-423. 

Several matters allowed by witness as fairly coming under charge for costs, such as the 
preparation of claims; due care taken in the disallowance of improper charges, 

Sir H. A. Hunt 429-439 Allowance of Ryde’s scale in nearly all cases where witness 

has considered a surveyor to be necessary, ib. 440-445. 

Opinion that the costs should go against the claimant whenever he is awarded less by 
the arbitrator than has been offered by the local authority. Sir H. A. Hunt 439-453. 

Suggestion by the Committee that the twenty-ninth paragraph of the Schedule to the 
Act of 1875 should be amended so as to make it quite clear that the arbitrator has the 
power to refuse to give cos^s, if he thinks the case one in which no costs should be given. 
Rep. viii. 

Crouch, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — As Secretary to the Peabody Trustees, witness 
explains the progress made since last Midsummer with the various blocks of buildings, 

and with the schemes not yet commenced upon, 164-169 The sanction of the 

Secretary of State has been applied for with a view to modifications of the Wliitecross- 
street and Pear Tree-Court schemes; otherwise there has been no delay, and it is expected 
that the whole of the areas will be covered with buildings by Midsummer, 1883; 166- 


Crown-place ( Soho ). See Soho. 


Damp-proof Courses. Further check suggested as regards the damp-proof courses of new 
houses; duty of the district surveyor in this respect, Tripe 1968. 2002-2004. 


Del&y. Unavoidable delay sometimes under the conditions of sale in pulling down the old 

houses and in the removal of the materials, Goddard 142, 143. 

See also City of London. 


Gray s Inn-road. Western' Improvements Scheme. 


Dilapidated and Insanitary Houses. Limited extent to which witness found there had been 
sales ol the worst class of houses, as affording any criierion of their value, Sir II. A. Hunt 

384-387 -Ownership of bad property chiefly by small tradesmen, Goddard 525 

Necessity of the Metropolitan Board often paying more than the market value for insani- 
tary property, ib. 526, 527. 


Sevevsl insanitary areas yet retiring to bf dealt with, Walker 1148 Great 

tTmefc tUr lh ® rem° v al of slums, proper provision being mode at the saute 

time tor the re-housing of those who are displaced, Gilbert 1 192— Sanitary imnrove- 

d°etr e 1 ?." !k S d Ti ° d “ nd ., cro, * dcd habitations in different localities, but with much 
detriment to those dislodged, ib. 1262, 1263. ’ 


Wretched 1 sanitary condition of some houses inspected by wimess between ltuDert- 
authorities were more free to take action, Gibbon 1844, 1845. 


Obstacle to any interference with the occupation of defective or insanitary houses when 

Ct^M'Zf er0i r- , , l ™ USb r th * ^authorities a, regZjlnZsl^. 

I ripe 900-1966. 1972- Existence of arras which should long ago have been cleared as 

bemg dangerous to those dwelling in them and to those around, pi/ s ” g , 254™ * B ‘ 


Rapid decay of houses in which the lowest class of the poor live, if left without renair 
° fre "" ira,,d " ,e " ° f re- hailding should 


See also Oily of London. Closing and Demolition of Insanitary Homes Com 
pensahon. Market Value. Owners. Re-building. 1 Rents ' Sanitm 

Arrangement,. Soho. Torrent Ante. We, ternLpronemfts Scheme V 


Displacement 
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Displacement and Replacement of Population : 

1. Operation of the Jet of 1875, and of the Acts of 1872 and 1877, as regards 

the Local Accommodation, or the Dispersion , of the People Displaced by 

the Clearance of any Area. 

2 . Extent to u-hich it is Important that those Displaced should be Re-housed in 

some Locality, or in the Immediate Vicinity of their Work. 

3. Question of Replacing the Entire Number Displaced ; Expediency of Re- 

laxation of the Restrictions on this Point. 

4. Conclusions of the Committee ; Relaxations Recommended. 

1 . Operation of the Act of 1875, and of the Acts of 1872 and 1877, as reyards the 

Local Accommodation, or the Dispersion , of the People Displaced by the 

Clearance of any Area : 49 

Better class of tenements to which the displaced people have removed, though they have 

not gone into the Peabody Buildings, Goddard 704-707 Advantage of displacement 

if it tends to disperse associations of thieves or prostilutes, ib. 708-712 Total of 22,000 

people disturbed by the schemes hitherto, provision being made for 2,209 in excess of'this 
number, ib. 718, 719. 

Bad social effect of driving the poorer classes out of their homes; great impetus 
thereby to democracy and republicanism, Gilbert 1189.1197, 1198.1277.1301-1303 

• Difficulty in tracing the subse<|uent movements of the people whose houses have beeu 

pulled down ; great hardship in numerous instances when they have been compelled to 

live at a considerable distance from their work, ii. 1300-1317. 1327, 1328 Strong 

and better feeling among the people themselves as to the injuries inflicted upon them 
when deprived of their houses by sanitary or building improvements, ib. 1315. 1317. 

Total of 1,547 persons displaced by different improvements, whom the Metropolitan 
Board were obliged to 1 e-house under the provisions of the Street Improvements Act of 

1872, Goddard 1565 Erection of buildings upon seven out of the nine sites acquired 

by the Board, ib. 1571, 1 672 Total of 10,129 persons to be re-housed under the 

provisions of the Act of 1877 ; different improvements in respect of which this number is 
made up, ib. 1580, 1581 Different ways in which those displaced may be accommo- 

dated ; migratory character of the people, ib. 1601-1608. 1707. 1711-1716. 

Difficulty in showing before any large number of dilapidated houses are pulled down, 
that accommodation is available within a certain radius for those displaced. Gibbon 
1824-1826. 

2. Extent to which it is Important that those Displaced should be Re-housed in the 

same Locality, or in the Immediate Vicinity of their Work : 

Exceptional instances of the people displaced by schemes under the Acts of 1875 and 

1879 returning to the same locality, Goddard 657, 658 Expediency of many of the 

people displaced by the removal of slums being re-housed in the same vicinity in order to 
be near their work; advantage on the other hand in large numbers removing to the 

suburbs to more comfortable lodgings, Reid 852-857. 874-882 Necessity wheie there 

are displacements on a large scale of providing accommodation in the locality for a 
portion of those displaced ; aveiage of about two-fifths locally employed. Walker 1073- 
1077. 1110-1115. 

Faciliity and priority to be given to those who are removed, as regards rooms in new 

buildings, Gilbert 1192. 1365 Hardship in people being removed to such a distance 

as to be obliged to walk several miles to and from their work. Gibbon 1827-1830. 

Great advantage in living close to the place of work ; illustration in witness’ case, 
Keating 2033-2040. 2131-2133. 2137-2142 Expediency of providing for the accom- 

modation of the people before they are displaced by the demolition of the old houses, 
Kirkkam 2216-2223. 

Strong opinion that suitable dwellings should be erected to accommodate the working 
classes when turned out of the houses about to be pulled down ; non-objection to the 
people being moved if they are provided with houses elsewhere, Field 2274, 2275. 2288- 

2290. 2329, 2330. 2379-2384 Occupation of the new buildings almost entirely by 

strangers to the neighbourhood; expediency of permitting the people who have been 
turned out to have the first privilege of occupying the newly-built houses, ib. 2288. 2294. 

2351-2363 Desirability of provision being made graflually, bit by bit, for the 

accommodation of the working men when a district is pulled down ; entire ruin of an 
important industry when a large population living by each other is broken up and dis- 
placed, ib. 2339-2350. 2364-2366. 

Decided opinion thatlocal accommodation should be provided for artizans and labourers 

who are displaced by the demolition of their houses, Powell 2472 In the case of 

persons who have been dispossessed and who arc employed at a distance, it would not be 
necessary to provide house accommodation fur them, as they could be provided for in the 

suburbs,' Abrey 2601-2604 Strong opinion that eight or ten-roumed bouses should be 

provided for the working classes when any of the demolitions take place, iW.2751. 
2767-2772. 2790. 2820. 

„oc M m Decided 
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Report, 1882 —continued. 


Displacement and Replacement of Population — continued. 

2. Extent to which it is Important that those Displaced, Sfc. — continued. 

Decided opinion that the working people should be re-housed in the same neighbour- 
hood on account of their work; large expense which going to the suburbs entails upon 
the working man, Miss Stanley 2841-2847. 2860-286/5. 2869-2877. 2903-2906. 2927- 

2931 Large number of workmen employed in certain trades which make it necessary 

that they should live near their work, ib. 2844-2846. 2960-2962. 

Necessity for reconstruction in the same neighbourhood as that in which the demolition 
takes place; provision need not be made for re-housing the common lodgers in the same 

way as the working population, Barnett 3057-306 1. 3166-3176 'Hardship which would 

be entailed on certain of the poor in Whitechapel, by being obliged to reside in the 
suburbs; argument that the poor should noli be removed liom the district but should 
have better dwellings in the neighbourhood of their work, ib. 3101-3105. 31 19-3149. 

Decided opinion that the population which has been displaced should be re-housed 
as fur ns possible iu the same neighbourhood ; large number of trades which necessitate 

the people living near their work, Miss Hilt 3-244-3258. 3261. 3281-3284. 

The population that could be removed without very serious loss or discomfort would vary 
very much uccording to the distiict and to the work done in the district, ib. 3324-3326 

Inexpediency of removing the lowest class of people from any neighbourhood to 

other districts; disinclination of these persons to live with others of a higher class than 
themselves, ib. 3377-3387. 

8. Question of Replacing the Entire Number Displaced ; Expediency of Relaxation 
of the Restrictions on this Point; 

Approval of its being left to the confirming authority, subject to the Secretary of 
State, to inquire into and decide iu each case how far it is necessary to provide 
accommodation for the people displaced, Goddard 713-717 Inexpediency of exten- 

sive displacement without any obligation under the Act lo make new provision; discretion 
to be exercised by the Home Secretary, ib. 720, 721. 

Waste of public money by the existing restrictions in the metropolis, whilst there 
would be no hardship whatever in the gradual removal of slums without the present 
conditions as to replacement of the population, there being an ample supply of available 
accommodation, Grant 736-738. 759-762. 779-785. 

Memorandum by Mr. Grant explanatory of his views in detail as to the operation of 
the Acts of 1875 and 1879 ; total disapproval of the policy embodied in the Acts, and of 
the restrictions as to replacement, App. 205-2^7. 

Result of witness’ experience that the Artizans’ Dwellings Acts can only be carried out 
at great expense .to ihe ratepayers, and that the people displaced by the removal of 
slums might be left to provide for themselves, a few pounds being given in each case on 

removal, Reid 804. 816-821. 857. 880-889. 898. 904, 905 Proposed adoption of a 

clause similar to that in ihe Metropolitan District Railway Act of 1 881, enabling the 
Metropolitan Board to make agreements with people about to lie displaced, instead of 
providing accommodation for them elsewhere, ib. 898, 899. 910-913. 935-948. 

Difficulty in providing for the number displaced, on accounts of the small houses being 
packed so close. Walker 967- — Expediency of the Act of 1875 being modified by 
requiring that the accommodation to be provided locally should apply to only two-fifths 
of those displaced, ib. 1 11 3-1 115. 11 74-1 178. 

Opinion that the Board should have full power to use the ground when cleared for any 
purpose; the people displaced can obtain accommodation within a reasonable distance 

without much difficulty, Goddard 1620, 1621. 1653. 1711-1716 Approval generally 

of a system whereby some of the people displaced by Ihe clearance of slums should be 
re-housed in the same locality or distiict, whilst others should receive small money com- 
pensations and be allowed to select their place of residence, ib. 171 1—1716. 

Opinion that arlizans’ dwellings should be erected in all parts of the metropolis for the 
accommodation of a portion of the people displaced by improvement schemes. Gibbon 
1765-1770. 

Decided objeciion lo any extensive modification of the requirement that where people 
are displaced by schemes -under the Artizans’ Dwellings Act the same amount of 
accommodation must be provided for them in the same neighbourhood ; insufficiency of 
providing for only two-fifths of those displaced, Gilbert 1183-1188. 

4 . Conclusions of the Committee ; Relaxations Recommended ; 

Satisfaction expressed by the Committee with the result of the suggestions made in their 
interim Report of last Session for enlarging the discretion of the confirming authority, 

Rep. in Conclusion that many of the areas reported as unhealthy under the Act of 

1875 should be removed, and that some provision should be made for rebuilding dwell- 
ings for a certain portion of the working classes who may be so displaced, ib. 

Grounds 
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Report, > 882 — continued. 


Displacement and Replacement of Population— continued. 

4. Conclusions of Ike Committee ; Relaxations Recommended — continued. 

Grounds upon which the Committee recommend that the Act of 1875 be amended, so 
aB to relieve provincial towns of the obligation as to replacement of the population dis- 
placed, Rep. viii, ix. 

Great liaidship in the metropolis if the provisions for replacement on or near the area 

of displacement were wholly done away with, Rep. ix Considerable number of persons 

for whom it is not essential to provide in or near the area of displacement, ib. 

Conclusion that the provision should be relaxed which requires that the improvement 
scheme shall provide for the accommodation of at the least as many persons of the woiking 

classes as may be displaced. Rep. ix. xiii Recommendation that the accommodation 

to be required should vary from one-half to two-thirds, as the confirming authority may 

think fit, on the report of the person holding the local inquiry, ib. Suggestions with a 

view to the speedy provision of new accommodation, ib. x. 

Recommended alteration of the Standing Order, No. 1 84, sufficient safeguards being 
still n taiued in the interests of the persons to be displaced, Rep. xiii. 

See also City of London. Clerkenwell. Closing and Demolition of Insanitary 
Houses. Compensation. Condition of Sale or Lease. Cost. Empty 
Houses. Glasgow. Gray's Inn-road. Law Courts. Markets. Metro- 
politan-street Improvements Acts. Newport Market. Occupations of Tenants. 
Over-crowding. Peabody Trust. Private Enterprise. Sites. Southwark 

aiid Great Dover- street Scheme. Suburbs. Suu-street to Worship-street Improve- 
ment. Western Improvements Scheme. Whitechapel and Limehouse, 4. Women 
and Children. Workmen's Trains. 

Dock Labourers. Importance of accommodation for dock labourers close to their work, 

Gilbert 1183 Great fluctuation in the weekly earnings of dock labourers; doubt as 

to the average earnings being 12 s. a week, ib. 13251 132®* 

Drury Lane Improvement. See Great Wild-strect. 


Emigration. Instances of the emigration of small shopkeepers and others displaced by 
improvements ; hardship when this course is forced upon people strongly opposed to it, 
Gilbert 1302, 1303. 1321, 1322. 

Employers. Importance attached by employers to local residences for their workpeople, 
Gibbon 1878-1880. 

Employment. Considerable number of the labouring classes unemployed at different 
pUriidsof the year; question hereon as to the hardship in these being transported, 
throuuh the removal of “slums,” to places where employmeot is plentiful, (stttert 

1318-1326 Great dearth of employment in London at the present tune among the 

unskilled class of labourers, Powell 2530-2535 

Renorls bv the emrineer and architect of the Metropolitan Board as to the 
™»nt accommodation aJailabteL artiaan. displaced and as to the fajjhtn of M>h 

Goddard 141. 149. 163 Large amount of information obtame I from the oca or 

district authorities as to the number or vacant cottages available for artisans, it. 141. 
149 , IqO. 

Statement as to the excess of empty houses available in London for all the population 
displaced by the various improvement schemes of the Metropolitan^ 

piovide for artisans’ buildings outhe cleared areas, tb. 779-7*5- ... 

^^^^96^10*0^^2— ~^i“iess the 

should find that there were sufficient vacant houses within a reason able distance, Hods 

suburb, into which artisans will not go on account of the expense, A 2Sfi5, 2856- 
E^eld ( Great Extern 

h h .if?y U ;L'ZM«7o«™Vl.iren lid Liverpool-! treet, * .537, 

235- M “ 2 
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Essex-road Scheme. See Islington. 

Evans, W. Alfred. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is a house painter and grainor living at 
Barclay-court, Clerkenwell; is employed by the sub-contractor to Movvlem & Sons, 
2745-2748. 2773-2776. 

Objection to the model dwellings on account of their barrack-like appearance, with 
outside staircases ; it is only as a last resource that these dwellings are inhabited, in 
consequence of people with families being unable to get houses elsewhere, 2749, 2750. 

2791-2794. 2804-2806 Strong opinion that eight or ten-roomed houses should be 

provided for the working classes when any of the demolitions take place, 2751. 2767- 

2772. 2790, 2820 inconvenience caused to the working man by being obliged to live 

in the suburbs; numerous instances of working men returning to town on account of the 
overcrowding and other drawbacks, 2752-2755. 2757-2766. 2799-2801. 2826-2832. 

Complaints in regard to the difficulty of getting to and from the suburbs by workmen’s 
trains; temptation to working men to spend their money in public-houses while waiting 

for trains, 2756-2759. 2766. 2777-2789. 2799-2801. 2817-2819 Injurious effect of 

driving the people to the suburbs and making them dependent on friendly and saving 
societies ; belief that it increases pauperism and destroys the habits of thrift which the 
men would indulge in if they had comfortable homes in London, 2760. 2802, 2803. 2815, 
2816. 

Objection to ihe model dwellings on account of the absence of playgrounds for chil- 
dren ; great danger to children in going up ami down the staircases of these buildings, 

2791-2794.2804-2814 Disapproval of permitting large warehouses to be built in 

London whilst the working classes are driven out of the town by the demolition of their 

houses, 2795-2798 Admission that if working men are of a saving disposition thw 

can save in the country as well as in town, 2815, 2816 Insanitary state of maity 

of the houses in which the better class artizans live in London; explanation that this 
is often owing mo; e to the landlord’s neglect than to the bad state of' the house itself, 

2820-2825 Statement that in the suburbs the general condition of the houses are 

not better than in London, 2826, 2827 Belief that the difficulty of procuring provi- 

sions in the country is an evil very generally felt, 2828-2834. 


F. 

Farringdon-road. Excellent block of building* erected by the Corporation in Farringdon- 
road, the land having been bought from the Cleikenwell Improvement Trustees, and a 
leturn of four per cent, being derived ; -reason for not follow ing this precedent in respect 
of the Golden-lane or Petticoat-square sites, Ashby 73, 74. 83-90. 

Field, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Is a painter and house decorator, living at 45, 
Old Compton-street ; Iras a family of three childrtn, cue of whom is employed in the 
neighbourhood, 2263-2272. 

Strong opinion that suitable dwellings should be erected to accommodate the working 
classes when they are turned out of the houses about to be pulled down ; non-objection 
to the people being moved if they are provided with houses elsewhere, 2274, 2275. 2288- 

2290. 2329, 2330. 2379-2384 Belief that to remove to the suburbs would be highly 

inconvenient to most working men ; reasons for this opinion, 2276, 2277. 2326-2328. 

Low class of labourers who inhabit Crown-street ; superior class of artizans in Old 
Compton-street, 2278-2285 Overcrowding which has taken place in the neighbour- 

hood by reason of the demolition in Bedforduury and Wild-street, 2286, 2287 — ^—State- 
ment that the new buildings are inhabited almost entirely by' strangers to the neighbour- 
hood ; expediency of permitting the people who have been turned out to have the first 

privilege of occupying the newly-built houses, 2283. 2294. 2351-2363 Increase of 

rents in C hapel-place and Crown-street on account of the overcrowding, 2287 Insani- 

tary slate of Crown-place at the present time; entire absence of inspection by the medical 
officer of the district, 2287. 2317-2325. 2382, 2383. 

Strong objection to the Peabody and the Waterlow Buildings on account of the 
unnecessary restrictions upon the tenants; opinion that a respectable reference is all that 
should be required from a tenant seeking accommodation, 2291-2294. 2301—2305. 2360, 

2361. 2369-2374 Compensation given to the persons who were turned out of Wild- 

street and Bloomsbury; disapproval of the system of compensating the people by money 
payments instead of providing them with belter and cleaner dwellings, 220*5-2207. 2312, 
2311.2329-2331.2385-2388. 

Necessity for the erection of houses suitable for a poorer class thnn inhabit the existing 

Peabody Buildings, 2301. 2305. 2307. 2360 Importance for witness to live in the 

quarter he is in at the present time on account of the character of his labour, 2313-2316 

Impossibility of keeping a home and family together if working men are obliged to 

live 
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live in the suburbs and come to their work in London, 2331-2338 Desirability of 

provision being made generally, bii by bit, for the accommodation of the working men 
when a district is pulled down ; entire ruin of an important industry when a large popu- 
lation living by each other is broken up and displaced, 2339-2350. 2364-236G. 

Flight, Thomas (the late). Utterly deplorable condition of the large amount of poor pro- 
perty held by the late Thomas Flight, Goddard 517. 


Gibbon, Dr. Septimus. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Witness has been medical officer of 
the Holborn District since 1856, and is intimately acquainted with the property taken 
under the Gray’s lnn-r<>ad scheme, 1732-1735. 

Illustration in the case of the Gray’s Inn-road improvement of the great importance 
of repealing the 33rd section of the Act of 1877 ; complete ruin of this locality and of 

the shopkeepers by the restrictions in this section, 17361 '73 d Complete change of 

the local population since 1875; 1735. 1738 Provision of accommodation for 1,300 

persons in the immediate neighbourhood of this site by private individuals, 1736 - — 
Different classes for whom it is essential that dwelling* should be provided in the locality, 
in order that they mny be near their place of employment, 1738-1741 Reduced over- 

crowding in wilness' district, 1742. 

Several improvement schemes pul forward in the Holborn district, which have been 
rejected by the Metropolitan Board, a very good scheme having in the first instance been 

prepared by the officers of the Board, but nut adopted, 1743" 1 75 1 Tire A? 1 °l 

has not in fact been loyally carried out in the distiict by the Metropolitan Board; ex- 
amination as to witness’’ grounds for this conclusion, 1743. 1771-1808. 

Exceedingly beneficial operation of Mr. Torrens’ Acts in the Holborn district, 1749. 
1752-1756 Several amendments required in these Acts; expediency of some re- 

muneration of the surveyor and officers who carry them out, 1755 Mischievous result 
of the congregation of’ lar*e numbers or working people at Walthamstow ; very bad 
class of houses erected in this locality, 1757" 1 7^4- 

Opinion that artizans’ dwellings should be erected in all parts of the metropolis for 
the accommodation of a portion of the people displaced by improvement schemes, 1765- 

1770 Admission as to the Metropolitan Board having earned out the Act ol i«75» 

but not in a loyal spirit; mistake also in their adopting the plans of Mr. Vigors instead 
of those of their own officers, 1771-1808. 


r Second Examination.]— Further consideration of the different schemes promoted in 
respect of the Gray’s Inn-road, witness repeating that .he Board were wrong xn adopting 

Mr Vigers’ plans. .809-1813 Decided approval of the arrangement of the Board 

under the Streets Improvement Act of 1877 lor dealing with the insanitary portion of 
the area, 1814-1816. 

Stoppage of progress for the last five years in respect of the Gray’s Inn-road scheme 
by the requirements of the 33 rd section of the Act of 1 877 ; rum of shopkeepers and 
others by the removal or closing ofhou.es for sanitary reasons, without prompt provision 
being made for the people displaced, 1817-1820. 1836-1843. 1891-1895 Decided 
opinfon that the 33rd section should either be abolished or gieatly modified, 1820-1822 
-^—Impracticability under this section of replacing the costermonger cla.s in artizans 
dwellings, 1820. 

Objection to the Metropolitan Board engaging in building operations, 1882. 1B57- — 
Summation thut by nay of premium on the erection of artizans and labourers dwellings 
by^itivate individuals, these places be exempted from taxation ; Mure, on 
orivate enterprise to supply the want, 1822, 18113. 1831-1835. 1848-1850— Dilhculty 
■XS before any In*, number of dilapidated house, are pulled down that ucconiinc- 
S M. Jihle . certain radius for those displaced, 1824-1806 All the nett 


dation is available within a certain radius for those displaced, 1824-1826— All the new 

artizans’ dwellings in witness’ district are quite lull, 1 S26 Hardship lit people being 

removed to .uclfu distance as to be obliged to walk several miles to and Iran then work, 
X827-1830. . , , - - , .... 

Very low price for which the land was obtained for the private blocks of buddings 
neat tile Giav’s Inn-road, 1832-1835. 1858, 1859— -Numerous places .11 the metropolis 
still to be dealt with under the Acts of 1875 and 1879 ; more rapid progress if thelocul 

authorities were more Iree to lake action, .841, 1845 Absence of empty houses for 

artizans in the Holborn district, 1847. 


Slr0nE d IT' B^onsSurfon by” p-t” mdWiiak rftlZ 

demolished by tlie”lo’cal authority; erection also of some new buildings thraugbfte land 
having been given b, the Metropolitan Board almost-for nothing, 1856. ,8 S°^® r 6 ° alio „ 
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Information in connection with the displacement of working classes by the Holbora 
Viaduct, and the limited provision compulsorily made for their accommodation in new 
buildings, 1861-1877. 

Necessity of some bonus as an inducement to private enterprise to erect artizans’ 

dwellings, 1877 Importance attached by employers to local residences for their 

workpeople, 1878-1880 Different localities to which the people displaced by the 

Gray’s Inn-road operai ions have removed; overcrowding and bad sanitary arrangements 

in some of these places, 1881-1890 Expediency of the Metropolitan Board beiins still 

required to devote purl of the Gray’s Inn-road area to artizans’ dwellings, prompt action 
being greatly needed, 1891-1895. 

Objection to the Peabody Buildings as being too prison-like and as goiug too much on 

the barrack system, 189G, 1897 Approval of the buildings erected by Sir Sydney 

Waterlow’s Company; good sanitary arrangements in force, 1898 Effect of the 

demolition of bouses 111 causing overcrowding unless prompt action be taken, 1899 

Excellent character of the Palmerston Buildings in Goswe 1 1-road, the ground floor beino- 
used for shops; this plan might be adopted in the case of Gray’s Inn-road, 1900-1902.° 


Gilbert, The Rev. Canon. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Intimate acquaintance of witness 
with the Spitaltields, Tower-hill, and other districts of ihe City of London, 1179-1181 

Very' prejudicial effect of the improvements and clearances in the City upon business 

localities, such as Petticoat-lane, 1181 Decided objection to any extensive modification 

of the requirement that where people are displaced by schemes under the Artizans’ 
Dwellings Act the same amount of accommodation must be provided for them in the 
same neighbourhood ; insufficiency of providing for only two-fifths of those displaced 
1183-1188. 

Information relative to the occupations of the people removed from the Tower-hill 

locality ; importance of these living for the most part close to their work, 1183.] 188 

Several objections to the labouring classes of the metropolis living in the suburbs and 

travelling in and out by railway, 1188 Great facilities as regards cheap markets by 

living in London insiead of in the suburbs, ib Loss of time and social disadvantage 

where men have to travel any distance to their work and are separated from their families 
throughout the day, ib. 

Euin to many of the lower classes by pulling down their homes and giving ihem a small 

compensation, without providing new homes for them near their work, 1 189 Reference 

10 the Peabody Buildings as beyond the price that the poor who are displaced can afford 
to pay; grounds for this statement, 1189. 1195. 1203-1211. 1235, 1236. 1355- 1356. 

1366.1374-1377 Bad effect socially and politically through the poorer classes not 

being properly cared for as regards their dwellings, 1189. 1197, 1198 Increased rents 

since the Peabody Buildings and model lodging-houses have come into operation. 1 180- 
1191. tail. 1370-1372. a 

Gieut importance of the gradual removal of slums, proper provision being made at the 

same time for ihe re-housing of those who are displaced, 1192 Facility nnd priority 

to be given to those who are removed, as regards rooms in new building 1102 1 

Several classes for whom the Peabody Buildings are not suitable, there being no admission 

of these, 1192. 1236. 1251-1253 Beli. f as to there being much overcrowding through 

local piovision not having being made for those displaced at Tower-hill, 1193, 1194. 

Expediency of the Metropolitan Board being bound to provide cheap accommodation 

lor those displaced by their improvements, 1 195-1 198. 1220-1226 Particulars relative 

to the assistance eiveu to those in need by means of a night refuge founded by witness. 
1198 1202 Advantage doubtless in each family having two rooms instead of one; 
great disadvantage on the. other hand by living in the suburbs, if otherwise the working 
classes cannot pay for two rooms, 12,2-1220 — Belief as to the decided preference o°f 
labouring men to live in London, 1213-1220. 


Consideration of a statement as to the people displaced by certain improvements 
having been offered rooms at a low rent in the Peabody Buildings, and having gone 
elsewhere, 1227-1236— -Numerous instances in which the earnings of the men 1 


supplemented by those of his wife and children in the neighbourhood of theirhomes^ 

obstacle on this score to their removal to the suburbs, 1 237-1 247- > 250 Loss of the 

society of friends, and loss of amusements by removal from London, 1248, 1249. 

Farther statement upon the question of the rents being too high in the Peabody 
cla!lsea > 't being explained lo witness that the average 

r ’'tf-PV/o™. '«54-l»«7 Indirect reduction of rent per room 

by sub-letting at.d by taking in odgers ; disapproval of this practice, on moral 
grounds, if it ran possibly be avoided, 1257-1277 Sanitary improvement by pulling 

dbWgid. » liaTis l '°" S d;ffer '° l IOCa ' itieS< b “‘ Wi * h m “ cb de WmenftS thos? 

Witness repeats that it is essential to pro.ide cheaper dwellings for the people tbap 
are not. available the Peabody Buildings, and suggest a tha? the renta should to 

lowered 
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Gilbert , The Rev. Canon. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 
lowered by the trustees, and that part of the capital fund should be spent for this 

purpose, 1264-1287 Strong objection of the respectable labouring classes to go into 

common lodging-houses, 1271-1276. 

Further statement as to the bad social effect of driving the poorer classes out of their 

homes; great impetus thereby to democracy and republicanism, 1277. 1301-1303 

Continual complaint by the people that the Peabody trustees have not fulfilled their 
duties, and that the trust was intended for the benefit of the very poor, 1278. 

Further suggestions as to the price or cost at which the Metropolitan Board should 
provide dwellings for the people displaced by their improvement operations ; equitable 
obligation upon the Board to do something for tho«e whose interests they have injured, 

1288-1299 Importance doubtless of healthy dwellings; still greater importance of 

sufficient food and clothing, 1298, 1299. 

Difficulty in tracing the subsequent movements of the people whose houses have been 
pulled down; great hardship in numerous instances where they have been compelled to 

live at a considerable distance from Lheir work, 1300-1317. 1327, 1328 Loss of their 

means of living by many of those displaced by the Pelticoat-Jane improvements, 1300, 

1301 Strong and bitter feeling among the people themselves as to the injuries 

inflicted upon them when deprived of their homes l>y sanitary or building improvements, 
1301-1303. 1315. 1317. 

Instances of the emigration of small shopkeepers and others displaced by improve- 
ments; hardship when this course is forced upon people strongly opposed to it, 1302, 

1303. 13*1, 1322 Considerable number of the labouring classes unemployed at 

different periods of the year ; question hereon as to the hardship in these being trans- 
ported to places where employment is plentiful, 1318-1326 Desire of a large 

number of those who have been driven into the suburbs to come back into London if 
there were suitable accommodation for them, 1328. 

Reference to the operation generally of the Acts of 1868 and 1875, witness further 
submitting that it should be obligatory upon the Metropolitan Board to provide cheap 
and suitable lodgings in any district where the houses of the poor are destroyed by 

improvements, 1330-1335 Great hardship in the case of widows with children, and 

upon single women, driven from their place of work into the suburbs, and compelled to 

travel from a distance to their employment, 1336-1340 Means of the local authorities, 

as in the Bethnal Green district, for pioviding four-storeyed buildings at cheap rates, 
concurrently with the removal of slums, 1341-1350. 

Objection by many of the labouring poor, especially the Irish, not only to registered 
lodging-houses but to the Peabody Buildings as not conducive to morality, 1350, 1351 

Preference of the people for their present homes, as compared with improved 

sanitary dwellings, or with residence in the suburbs at a distance from their work; 

several {-rounds for such preference, 1352-1364 Loss of time and earnings when men 

are obliged to go to their work a long distance by railway, 1360. 

Expediency of the first offer of looms in new buildings being given to the people dis- 
placed, 1365 Importance of cheaper rents than in the Peabody Buildings ; approval 

of simpler and rougher accommodation so long as cheapness is secured, 1365-1 377 - * 385 “ 

,33- Objection of the people to the rules and restrictions in the Peabody Buildings 

1 373 Question considered as to the connection between low rents and low wages; 

doubt as to sackmakers and others being worse paid if their rents were lower, 1378-1384. 
Glasgow. Official inquiry made by witness in 1877 into the subject of the erection of 
labourers’ dwellings in Glasgow, and the working of the Glasgow Improvements Act of 

1876 ; Grant 732-737 Details relative to the operations of the Corporation of 

Glasgow under this Act and under Amendment Acts in 1871 and 1880 ; great advantage 
from the absence of such restrictions as are in force in the metropolis respecting 1 he use 
to be made of cleared areas and the replacement of the people displaced by the removal 
of schemes, ib. 736 “ 73 ^> 77 2— 77 ®- 

Extensive demolition of bad tenements in Glasgow, concurrently with important street 
improvements, while no difficulty has been experienced as to the re-housmg of the 
population ; ample accommodation available in the form of empty houses for tie people 

displaced, Grant 736. 742-758 Very limited extent to which the authorities have 

' provided new dwellings for the labouring classes; provision of some lodging-houses tor 
men or women without families, ib. 736. 776-778. 786-789. 

Goddard, Frederick William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Long and extensive experience 
of witness as chief surveyor and valuer to the Metropolitan Board; aggregate of about 
7,000,000 1 . as the value of the properties respecting which he has advised the Board, 
139, 140. 

Summary of the steps taken by the Board consequent on the interim Report of the 
Select Committee of last Session, dated 2nd August; progress since made m the clear- 
ance of the several areas, 141-143 Reports by the engineer and architect to the 

335 . M M 4 
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Goddard, Frederick William. (Analysis of his Evidence)— continued. 

Board as to the vacant accommodation available for nrlizans displaced, and as to the 

facilities of transit, 141. 149. 163 Relaxation obtained from the Secretary of State of 

ceitain conditions in the Provisional Orders which interfered with the letting of the land, 

141 Large amount of information obtained from the local or district authorities as to 

the number of vacant cottages available for artizans, 141. 149, 150. 

Decision at rived at Bince last Session that future sites shall be sold, under revised con- 
ditions as to the erection of ariizans’ dwellings, instead of being let on lease, 141. 144, 145 

Importance of the revised condition whereby purchasers are to he bound only for a 

teim of ten years in the erection of nrtiznns’ dwellings; approval by the Home Secretary 

of this relnxaiion in respect of several sites, 141. 144, 145. 152, 153. 1 6S)~ 1 (>2^ 

Unavoidable delay sometimes under the conditions of sale in pulling down the old 
houses and in the removal of the materials, 142, 143. 

Particulars relative to the position of the Board, and the progress made, as on 1st 
March 1882, in respect of the several artizans’ schemes for which Provisional Orders 

have been obtained, 146-148 Total of fourteen schemes taken in hand by the Board, 

of which the larger portion has been thoroughly dealt with, and the land is fit for build- 
ing upon, 148. 

Efforts made by the Board and its officers under the Amending Act of 1879, with a 
view to the ai (position of alternative sites within a three-mile radius of the cleared areas; 
extreme difficulty in procuring any eligible sites, 155—158. 

[Second Examination.] — Further explanation as to the extensive professional 
experience of witness; he has advised the Board upon the purchase of the various 
properties included in the schemes under the Act of 1875 ; 505-509. 

Statement of the estimated cost of the land required under the Whitechapel and Lime- 
house scheme, the estimate for roads and sewers, and the eslimaied recoupment, 510. 534 

Horrible condition of some of the courts and tenements comprised in this scheme ; 

exceedingly small value put upon this property, 51 1, 512. 516. 520-524 Expediency 

of allowing merely the value of the land and materials where the houses are so insanitary 
and dilapidated as to be past remedy, 512. 516-518. 

Basis of witness’ valuation in cases where by a certain expenditure the bouses can be 

made sanitary and habitable, 512. 516. 520-524 Provision in the Act under which no 

allowance is to be made for trade compensation, 512 Great difficulty in arriving 

at the market value; frequency of excessive compensation under the Lands Clauses Act 

of 1845 in cases of street improvement, 513 Improved practice as to compensation 

under the Act of 1875 ; abandonment of the former system of allowing twenty years for 
freeholds and sixteen years for leaseholds, however good or bad the property, 513-516. 

Great evil >n the worse class of houses being held by middlemen, who screw the tenants 
down to the last farthing and do little or nothing lor the property, 517 Utterly deplor- 

able condition of the large amount of poor properly held by the late Thomas Plight, ib. 

■ Instance of some property in L ncoln-court, Drury-lane, in a horribly insanitary state; 

excessive compensation awarded by the arbitrator in this case, 517. 589-594. ’ 

Ownership of bad property chiefly by small tradesmen, 525 Necessity of the Metro- 

politan Board often paying more than the market value for insanitary property, 526, 527 
Excessive valuation put upon property by witnesses before the ar bitratois ; unreli- 
able evidence frequently given on oath before juries, 528. 530. 

Particular instances of claims under the Goulston-street scheme, showing the amount 
of the claim, provisional award, final award. Board's valuation, and the amouut given by 

the jury, 528, 529 Reference especially to the large claim made by a fishmonger, the 

grounds upon wlticn based, and the amount finally given, 529. 584-588 In the White- 

chapel scheme the matter was left entirely to Sir Henry Hunt, as standing arbitrator, the 

Board not appealing in any case, 528, 529. 544, 545 Instances of extensive claims 

under the Essex-road scheme; great difference between the original claims and the 

amounts given by the jury, 529, 530 Similar instances under the Whitecross-st. eet 

scheme; reduction of one claim from 47,052 Z. to 19,750 Z. ; 530. 

Vast amount of care bestowed by the Chairman and other members of the Metropolitan 
Board, as well as by witness and other officers, upon the several schemes under the Acts 

of 1875 and 1879; 531 Particulars with reference to the original estimate for each 

scheme, the actual C 06 t, the recoupment and the loss; table on the subject handed in to 

the Committee, 63*-540 Total of 421,677!. agreed to in settlement by the Board 

directly, the total by arbitration being 807,179 Z. ; 540. 

Further table submitted showing the. total area taken under each scheme, the gross 
cost per foot superficial, the area of recoupment, the estimated recoupment per foot 

superficial, and the per-centage on gross coat, 641 Aggregate of 130,906 /. as the 

value of the land thrown into public streets, 542, 543 Great difficulty in dealing with 

claims for trade compensation in the smaller class of cases, 546 Very large* sums 

necessarily given by the Board for public-houses; instances to this effect, witness 
handing in a table on the subject, 547. 

Frequency 
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Frequency of the sites upon which the worst class of buildings stand bein'* more 
valuable than the tenements themselves; enhanced sum awarded for sites through the 

surrounding circumstances being an element in the valuation, 548, 540 Gfreatly 

enhanced value of the sites if they con Id be sold for commercial purposes ; in such case 
the operations of the Board would result almost in a profit, 550-554. 

Stringent conditions in the letting of the land, so as to ensure the sites bein'* used for 

the specified purposes, 555, 556 Expediency of the condition as to the superinten- 

ing architect of the Board being sole arbitrator, 555 Regulation of the price by the 

conditions and by the requirements as to the replacement of the population on the same 

area, 556 Necessity of an additional storey on the Great Wild-street building ia 

order to provide the required accommodation, 557, 558. 

Efforts of ihe Board to sell the Whitechapel and Limehouse area before their accept- 
ance of the offer of the Peabody Trustees for portion of this area and for five other sites 
at 3 d. per foot ; belief that under the circumstances they have got the fair commercial 

value, 559-563 Reference to a letter from Lord Derby, as Chairman of the Peabody 

Trust, as showing that the Board had good reason for believing they could not get a 
higher price for the sites collectively, 559, 560. 

Great difficulty experienced by the Board in acquiring artizans’ sites, other than those 
included in the schemes ; necessity of such sites being within a limited radius of the 

cleared areas, 564-566 Authority now obtained by the Board from the Home 

Secretary for the summary removal of unhealthy tenements in any of the schemes ; belief 
that this permission was first given subsequently to the Report of the Select Committee 

of last Session, 567-571 Comment upon the action of the local authorities in putting 

pressure upon the Board as to the repair of dilapidated houses of which they have 
become owners and which they intend soon to remove, 572-574. 

Further expression of the opinion that the ratepayers should only pay the value of the 
ground and materials in the case of tenements unfit for human habitation ; mode of esti- 
mating such value, 575. 606, 607 Instances in support of 1 he conclusion that no 

sufficiently stringent law is enforced upon the owners of houses unfit for habitation, 576 

Advantage if the local medical officers were appointed by the Home Secretary 

instead of by the vestries; difficulty at present in their being independent of vestrymen 

who bold bad property, 576, 577. 637 Obstacle to the application of the Artizans’ 

Dwellings Acts in cases where only a few houses are to be dealt with; action left to the 
vestries in these cases, 578-582. 

Grounds for the opinion that no interest either of lease <>r agreement for lease should 
be considered valid if made after the Provisional Order had been announced ; great 

number of “bogus” interests now put forward, 583. 639, 640. 649 Insufficiency of a 

period of nine months (as suggested by Mr. Richardson), after the final award has been 
given, within which the entire matter should be completed and the land thrown open for 

public use, 583 Circumstance of 500 abstracts having in one week been sent in to 

the Metropolitan Board, ib. 

Paper submitted showing the alteration in the orignal tender for the Whitechapel site, 

^83 Statement showing the conditions of letting in the case of Northumberland 

Avenue, ib. 

Comment upon income tax receipts as evidence of trade profits ; result of information 

given by witness on this subject to Government, 588 Way in which the amount of 

compensation is arrived at in the case of isolated plots of land in the middle of a scheme, 

with houses all round, 595-597 Illustration of the objection of people displaced to 

remove into Peabody Buildings close by, 598. 

Grounds for the opinion that the Metropolitan Board might advantageously provide 
model lodo'in°‘-hpuses of a more plain and less luxurious character than the Peabody 
Buildings or the improved industrial dwellings, for the accommodation of the lower classes 

displaced by schemes under the Acts of 1875 and 1879; 5g8*-6oo Use of the 

Peabody Buildings by a much better class than are dipossessed by improvement schemes, 
599. 610-612- Calculation that, subject to the original loss on the cleared areas, build- 

ings provided by the Board would return a profit of from four to five percent., 601- 
605. 

Objection to artizans’ buildings higher than five storeys ; preference for low buildings 

on sanitary grounds, 608, 609. 634, 635 Important influence of improved dwellings 

upon the moral, social, and intellectual advancement of the people, 612. 

Statement showing that in the case of the Sun-street to Worship-street Improvement, the 
people displaced went to different outskirts instead of remaining in the old neighbourhood, 

613-615- 619-625. 658 Expediency of all railways being compelled to run workmen’s 

trains as cheaply as the Great Eastern Company, 616-618 — Conclusion as to the 
desire of the working classes to live in the suburbs if there were cheap railway facilities, 
619-625. 

2 oe. N n Reluctance 
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Reluctance of the lmver grade of the labouring classes to submit to the rules in the 
Peabody Buildings fur the enforcement of cleanliness and order; great antagonism of 

these people lo habits of cleanliness, (126-633 The amount of rent in the Peabody 

Buildings is by no means prohibitory, 632 Opinion that much more might have been 

done by the vestries in the improvement of slums, 636-638. 

Belief as to much fraud being practised in connection with leases when excessive 

claims are being supported, 639, 640 Benefit rather than hardship to the people 

themselves in breaking up their associations and style of living, and in diffusing them 

among different localities, 641-648. 657, 658 Dishonest character of some of those 

affected by the Newport Market improvement; accommodation available in the Peabody 
Buildings in Westminster for people displaced by this improvement, 645-647. 

Concurrence in the suggestion that after a certain point has been reached in each 
scheme compensation cl.ums should not be allowed for any improvement except made by 
compulsion or for sanitary purposes, 650, 651. 

Average loss by the Board of two-thirds of the toial cost of the land, 652, 653 Pro- 

bable loss of not more than fifteen per cent, if the land could be sold for commercial purposes, 

(3 54 _0 5 6 General average loss of seventy-five per cent, upon street improvements, 

G54, 6/56 Exceptional in-tances of the people displaced by schemes under the Acts 

of 1875 and 1879 returning to the same locality, 657, 658. 

Double expense under the present system of appeal ; opinion that the appeal to the 

arbitrator should lie final, S59-666 Approval of claimants going before the arbitrator 

alone, instead of their having the option of going first to a jury, 659-664. 

More expensive proceedings before juries than before ai bitrators ; probability of 

fairer compensation awards by the latter, 662 Promotion of more schemes by the 

Metropolitan Board if freed from the restrictions on the sale of the land, 667, 668. 

[Third Examination.] — Correction of former statement as to 500 abstracts having been 

sent in to the office of the Board in one week, 669, 670 Correction also of statement 

as to the loss being only fifteen per cent, if the sites were sold for commercial purposes, 

671-673 Explanation that the average loss on all the schemes under the Arlizuns’ 

Act is eighty-two per cent., whilst the average loss on street improvements is seventy- 
five per cent., 674-680. 

Suggestion that the 3rd section of the Act of 1879 might be usefully amended by 
requiring the jury or arbitrator in each case to state that in giving a c ertain sum for 
compensation they had taken into consideration so much for the cost of repairing the 

premises, 681-683 Suggestion also that this section might be further amended by 

the jury or arbitrator being required to state the amount allowed for the abatement of 
any nuisance proved to exist, 683-688. 

Consideration of the interpretation of Section 4 of the Act of 1879 as to relaxation by 
the Home Secretary in the event of sufficient accommodation being available outside the 

area embraced in the scheme, 689-692 Circumstance of the Board not having applied 

for relaxation under the 4th section on account of the difficulty of acquiring new sites 
within a short distance of the cleared areas, 693-695. 

Further statement upon the question of the Board being empowered to build ; careful 
calculation made in 1875 as to the financial result, 696-703 Great advantage pro- 

bably in the case of Newport Mai ket site if the Board had authority to build; that is, 

with a view to providing ior the very poor, 702, 703 Importance of there being no 

delay in covering this site so that the western improvements may be expedited, 702. 

Better class of tenements to which the displaced people have removed, though they 

have not gone into the Peabody Buildings, 704-707 Advantage of displacement if it 

tends to disperse associations of thieves or prostitutes, 708-712 Approval of its being 

left to the confirming authority, subject to the Secretary of State, to inquire into and to 
decide in each case how far it is necessaiy to provide accommodation for the people 
displaced, 713-717. 

Total of 22,000 disturbed by the schemes hitherto, provision being made for 2,209 in 

excess of this number, 718, 719 Inexpediency of extensive displacement without any 

obligation under Act to make new provision; discretion to be exercised by the Ilome 

Secretary, 720, 721 Explanation of the basis of witness’ calculation of the per-cen- 

tayes of the different improvements ; necessity of making large allowance for street 
approaches, &c., in reduction of the area for sale, 722-729. 

[Fourth Examination.] — Statement submitted showing where the people displaced by 
the Sun-street and Worship-street improvements went to, and the rents they paid on 

removal, 1564 Total of 1,547 persons displaced by different improvements, whom 

he Metropolitan Board were obliged to re-house under the provisions of the Street 
Improvements Act of 1872 ; 1565. 

Exceeding stringency as regards the Board of the obligations imposed by Sections 
48 & 49 of the Act of 187a; reference more especially to the requirement as to notices 

before 
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before fifteen houses can be taken in any parish, 1566-1578. 1612. 1672-1674 

Advertisement of the Clerkenwell-road site for the first time in February 1879, an offer 
of 300 I. having been accepted in May 1880, and the buildings being now nearly com- 
pleted, 1570 Erection of buildings upon seven out of the nine sites acquired by the 

Board, 1571, 1572 Advantage of the proviso whereby if the Board could not within 

three years let the sites for artizans* dwellings, they might sell them for commercial 
purposes; unwillingness of the Board to put ihis proviso in force, 1573—1 579* >68o- 
1G83. 

Ground for complaint as to the operation of the 33rd section of the Act of 1877; 
great delay and difficulty through the proviso that the Board shall not remove fifteen 
houses before they have provided adequate accommodation for the people displaced, 

1574. 1580 et seq. Total of 10,129 persons to be re-housed under ihe provisions of 

the Act of 1877 ; different improvements in respect of which this number is m ule up, 
1580, 1581. 

Provision for the housing of 2,070 persons oui of 5,^97 affected by the improvements 
from Piccadilly to Bloomsbury, and from Charing Cross to Oxford-streei ; reduction 

feasible in the latter number, 1581-1595 Facilities in the foregoing case but for the 

requirement as to not removing more than fifteen houses at a time, 1581-1595 

Wretched sanitary condition of some houses inspected by witness between Ru pert-street 
and Macclesfield-sireet, 1581. 

Accommodation to be provided for 1,725 persons on the Gray’s Inn-road site ; pro- 
posal for re-housing 300 of these, the rest being compensated with small suni3 and being 

left to find lodgings in other localities, 1598-1609. 1619-1623. 1684-1687 Great 

value of the Gray’s Inn-road frontage if it can be utilised for commercial purposes, 
instead of being devoted to artizans’ dwellings; probable loss of 300,000/. if the latter 
requirement were enforced, 1598-1600. 1619. 1675-1679. 1699-1703. 

Conclusion as to the expediency of the 33rd section being inoperative in the case of 
the Gray's Inn-road improvement, it being proposed instead to satisfy the Home Secre- 
tary, or a magistrate, that the people displaced had bem enabled to find suitable lodgings 

elsewhere, l6ot. 1612. 1684-1687 Different ways in which those displaced maybe 

accommodated; migratory character of the people, 1601-1608. 1707. 1711-1716—— 
Steps taken by the Board with a view to the purchase and substitution of other sites for 
the erection of artizans’ buildings; great difficulty experienced, 1609. 

Alternative site sanctioned by the Home Secretary in lieu of the Tooley-strcci site; 

excess accommodation provided in this case, 1610 Considerable exess provided in 

respect of the clearance in J atnaica-road, ib .- — Large excess also as compared with the 
number lo be acc unmodated in connexion with the Camberwell and Peckham improve- 
ment, ib. 

Great importance of the proposed Southwark and Great Dover-strcet communication, 
it being intended lo devote the main portion of the properly to artizans dwellings ; 
exceedingly low class of houses to be removed in this case, 1610, 1611- Necessity m 
order to carry out the foregoing improvement effectually, of the Metropolitan Board being 
relieved from the obligation as 10 not taking down more than fifteen houses, 161 1, 1612. 

Further statement as to the importance generally of the Board being relieved from the 
restrictions in the 33rd section; reference hereon to communications from the Home 
Office in December 1S79 and June 1880 as to the obligations upon the Board under tins 

section, 1612-16.6. .631-1635- 1 684.-1 Gcji- Absence of power in the Board to let 

under the full market value any vacant building sties not devoted by Act ot Parliament 
to the erection of artizans’ dwellings, 1615. 

Improbability that even one per cent, of the labourers displaced from the slums in the 
Grav’s Inn-road would become permanent occupiers of improved dwellings on the same 

sile , ei c Questionable expediency in ihe poorer ratepayers being taxed for the 

purpose of the erection of dwellings 10 be occupied by artizans ol a higher class, ib.— 
Enormous sacrifice if the Board were bound to accommodate the labouring classes on the 

Northumberland Avenue site, ib. Displacement of 1,622 persons by the Sonthwark 

and Great Pover-Btrect scheme, for all of whom accommodation is to be provided, 1617, 

1 Ooinion that the Board should have full power to use the ground, when cleared, for 
auv purpose ; the people displaced can obtain accommodation within a reasonable distance 

Shfflci. difficulty, .6,0, .621. 1653. .711-1716— D “' re 0f lhe „ Boar ,‘ l W"!',.' 

accommodation on the cleared sites wherever the land is not commercially valuable, 1622, 

^Explanation aa lo the Clerkenwell-road improvement not having been commenced till 

1870 P the Act having been obtained in 1872 ; 1624-1629 Reference to the Act of 

1 872* as first im posing any obligation upon the Board as to re-housing the abour.ng 
K wleTmak^ nZ special compfaiut respecting the notice, fee., under this Act, 

n n 2 Compensation 

235- 
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Compensation given in sums from 1 l. to 4 1 . to the people displaced by the Sun-street 
to Worship-street scheme ; satisfaction of the people wiili this plnn, whilst they moved 

into houses infinitely better than those pulled down, 1636-1639 Great difficulty in 

overcoming the repugnance of the lower classes to live in improved dwellings, 1637. 

Total of 348 people displaced by the Clerkcuwell-road improvement; considerable 

frontage taken in this case, 1640-1643 Obstacle under the 33rd section of the Act of 

1877 to the provision of other sites in the same localities for the accommodation of those 

displaced by the foregoing improvement, 1644 Satisfaction with which witness heats 

that improved workmen’s buildings have been put up on an extensive scale in this locality 
through the liberal conduct of certain landlords, 1645-1652. 

Further statement ns to the difficulty experienced by the Metropolitan Board in 
acquiring sites in proximity to improvement schemes, though it is represented to witness 
that, several large employers have succeeded in doing so, 1652. 1658-1671 Consider- 

able accommodation to be provided in Pye-street, this being available in respect of the 
Western Improvement Scheme rather than ns regards the Gray’s Inn-lane improvement, 

1654-1657 Greater difficulty of the Board than of private individuals in acquiring 

sites on reasonable terms, 1669-1671. 

Insufficiency of a modification as regards the non-removal of more than fifteen houses 

at a time, by extending the number to fifty or sixty houses, 1688-1G91 Consideration 

of the question whether land at the back in the Gray’s Inn-road scheme could not be 
utilised for artisans’ dwellings, leaving all the frontage for commercial purposes; witness 

will prepare a plan on this basis, 1692-1698. 1717-1723 Considerable loss in 

connection with the foregoing improvement even if the site be used fur commercial 

purposes, 1699-1703 Very important thoroughfare opened out by means of this 

improvement, 1704. 

Obsracle, as a rule, to the use of the upper floors of new buildings for artizans’ dwell- 
ings, and of the lower floor for shops, 1705, 1706 Rejection as insufficient of a 

scheme formerly promoted by the Board for dealing with Tyndall’s Buildings, 1708-1710 
Approval generally of a system whereby some of the people displaced by the clear- 
ance of slums should be re-housed in the same locality or district, whilst others should 
receive small money compensation and be allowed to select their place of residence, 
1711-1716. 

Further statement as to the low and bad class of occupiers to be displaced by the 
Southwark and Great Dover-street scheme; expediency of their being provided with 

improved lodgings in the same locality, 1 724-1 7-29 Advantage in this ca>c of the 

proposal for the use of the ground floor for shop-, whilst the upper floors might be used 
for artizans’ dwellings, 1 729-1731. 


l_l*ifth Examination.] — Further information respecting the Grny’s Inn-road improve- 
ment undertaken by the Metropolitan Board; method by which the Board propose to 

accommodate the inhabitants who will be displaced, 3622-3674 Statement that if 

frontages were to be dealt with for commercial purposes the cost would be reduced one- 
hajf; great loss which would result from selling these frontages for artizans’ dwellings 
at 2d. a foot, when for commercial purposes their value is 4 s. a foot, 3625. 3661. 3683. 
3692. 3712. 3713. 

Non-objection to Parliament insisting that one particular block of buildings in the 
Graj’s Inn-road scheme should be pulled down and sold, so that the rebuilding should 

be commenced before the remainder was demolished, 3626, 3627 Proposal to divide 

this scheme into two sections and clear one section, which would dislodge 1,930 persons 
at once; explanation that out cl the number dislodged there would be only 500 who are 
resident in the place continuously, 3626. 3630, 3631. 3637. 3667-3669. 

Reasons for believing that it would not be expedient to pull down one part of the area 
which is to be dedicated to arlizans’ dwellings and get it rebuilt before ihe part intended 

fov commercial purposes is pulled down, 3637-3644 Intention of the Board of 

Works to pull down at once the houses in Gray’s Inn-road as far as Liquonmnd-street ; 
wlien the land is in the market the applications for it are so numerous that the commer- 
cial portions will not remain uncovered for so long as three months, 3645-3647. 3656- 

3660 Impossibility of selling the building materials in the Gray’s Inn-road scheme, 

on account of their being so saturated with disease and filth as to be completely useless. 


Possibility of the Board’s plans for a new street under the Gray’s Inn-road scheme 
being carried out by the autumnal recess, and the other portion carried through by the 

25H. of December, 3662-36G4. 3670-3673 Further explanation of the way in which 

compensation cases are arranged by the Board, 3695. 

Examination with further reference to the second, or the Western Improvement 
Scheme ; pestiferous condition or the majority of the dwellings included in this scheme, 

30/5-37':.- 1 roposnl to substitute a site in Kentish Town for the re-babitalior, of the 

people displaced u. der this scheme; financial difficulty which will arise if the Board of 

Works 
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Works are compelled to devote the whole of the property to re-housing the working 

classes, 3680-3693 Deure on the part of the Board to limit the demolitions as nearly 

, as may be to those required for making the new street; otherwise a greater number of 
persons will be disturbed than can be accommodated in the same area, 3709, 3710. 

Further information respecting the Great Dover-street to Southwark Bridge Communi- 
cation ; importance in this scheme of having power to make the lower storeys into shops 
and the first floors for the occupiers of the shops, 3714-3735 — —Belief that this scheme 
could be carried out in a year and-a-hnlf if the required relaxation in regard to the shops 

is granted by Parliament, 3729-3734 Instance in which substitution of one site for 

another was permitted by the Home Secretary, 3736-3741. 

Statement handed in showing the rateable value of the metropolis and the City, and 
the sums charged for arlizans’ dwellings by annual precept of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, 3742-3753. 


Golden-lane. See City of London. 


Goulston-slreet, and Flower arid Dean-street. Progress made with this scheme, as on 

1st March 1882, Goddard 148 Particular instances of claims under the Goulston- 

street scheme, showing the amount of the claim, provisional award, final award, Board’s 

valuation, and the amount given by the jury, ib. 528, 529 Reference especially to the 

large claim made by a fishmonger, the grounds upon which based, and the amount finally 
given, ib. 529, 584-588. 

Bad state of health and morals in the Goulston -street and the Flower and Dean-street 
areas, Barnett 3037-3039. 

Statement showing the original estimate, the amount of settlement by the Metropolitan 
Board and by arbitration, the cost of land, and the actual amount received for recoup- 
ment, App 199. 

Statement showing the total area taken, the gross cost per foot superficial, the area of 
recoupment, the estimated recoupment per foot superficial, and the per-centage on gross 
cost, App. 200. 


Grant, Jalm. f Analysis of Ms Evidence.)— long experience of witness as assistant engineer 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works ; he was previously engineer for seven years to the 

Commissioner’s of Servers) 73 °> 73 1 - 774 Official inquiry made by. witness in 1877 

into the subject of the erection of labourer’s dwellings in Glasgow, anil the working of the 

Glasgow Improvements Act of 1876 ; 730 - 737 , peb“>s rekti.e to tbe opemtions of 

the Corporation of Glasgow under this Act and under Amendment Ante in 1871 and 
18801 great advantage from the absence of such restrictions as are in force in the 
metropolis respecting the use to be made of cleared areas and the replacement of the 
people displaced by the removal of slums, 735 " 73 ®' 77 2_ 77 °‘ 

Extensive demolition of bad tenements in Glasgow, concurrent! ly with important street 
improvements, w hile no difficulty has been experienced as to tile re-housing of the 
population • ample accommodation available in the form of empty houses for the people 
Sieplaced 736. 74J-75B-0- Statement as to the excess of empty houses available in 
London fm til the population displaced by the various improvement schemas of he 
Metropolitan Board, the restrictions under the Artisans’ Dwellings Act being unnecessary 
Metiof otnan Boaio, me 8 Very limited extent to which the Glasgow 

amhShavlVovii-' d'velii.-.gs for the labouring classes i provision of some 

lodging-houses for men or women without families, 736. 776-778. 786-789. 

Result of witness' experience as regards Glasgow that he has been strongly of opinion 
• Metropolitan Board of Works could have carried out improvements 

much more effectualfy and economically but for the 

Dwellings Acts ; he has not directly advised the Board to this effect, 73 >/ 39 - /o 9 
‘Waste of public money by the existing restrictions in the metropolis, whilst theie 
”Weuo bSp Whatever ?» the gradtial removal of slum, without the present 
conditions as to replacement of the population, 738. 

g r % hv ffie Acts ™ 740 Conclusion strongly adverse to the municipal authority 

' bring ^erSe5 4 to purchase house profit, which had .become unfit for 
occupation by reason of age or of neglect on the part of the owners, 739 . 74'- 759 7«» ■ 

, ^Expediency of the municipal aolhority 

on the cleared 

areas, 779 ~ 7 8 5 * Grant, 

nn . N n 3 3 
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Grant, Mr. Memorandum by Mr. Grant explanatory of his views in detail as to the 
operation oftbe Acts of 1875 and 1879; total disapproval of the policy embodied n the 
Acts, App. 205-207. 

Gray's InnRoad: ’ 

1. Present Condi! ion of the Grafs Inn-road Improvement; Difficulties 

through the Restrictions under the 33 rd Section of the Act of 1877. 

2 . Question as to the Accommodation Provided, or to he Provided, for the 

People Displaced. 

3. Question as to the Mode of dealing with the Cleared Area ; Re-arrange- 

ments proposed as to Sites so as to obviate the great Cost under existing 

Restrictions. 

1. Present Condition of the Gray's Inn- road Improvement; Difficulties through 

the Restrictions under the 33 rd Section of the Act of 1877 : 

Evidence as to the wretched state of the Gray’s Inn-lane improvement and as to the. 
expedie ncy on this score of repealing the 33rd Section of the Metropolitan Street 

Improvement Act of 1877, Walker 1 131-1 139. 1142-1147. 1150-1173 Prejudicial 

effect in this case through there being no sites available within a reasonable distance, ib. 
1132-1139. 

Conclusion as to the expediency of the 33rd section of the Act of 1877 being inopera- 
tive in the case of the Gray’s Inn-road improvement, it being proposed instead to 
satisfy the Home Secretary, or a mogistralc, that the people displaced had been enabled 

to find suitable lodgings elsewhere, Goddard 1601. 1612. 1684-1687 Very important 

thoroughfare opened out by means of this improvement, ib. 1704. 

Illustration in the case of the Gray’s Inn-road improvement of the great importance of 
repealing the 33rd section of the Act of 1877; complete ruin of this locality and of the 

shopkeepers by the restrictions iu this section, Gibbon 1735, 1736 Consideration of 

the different schemes promoted in respect of the Gray’s Inn-road, witness considering that 
the Board were wrong in adopting Mr. Vigers’ plans, ib. 1743-1751. 1771-1813. 

Decided approval of the arrangement of the Board under the Streets Improvement Act of 

1877 for dealing with the insanitary portion of the area. Gibbon 1814-1816 Stoppage 

of progress for the last five years by the requirement of the 33rd section of the Act; 
ruin of shopkeepers and others by the removal or closing of houses for sanitary reasons, 
wiiliout prompt provision being made for the people. displaced, ib. 1817-iSao. 1836-1843. 
1891-1895. 

Strong disapproval of leaving the Gray’s Inn. road site unbuilt upon for three years 
after demolition ; the loss of three years’ rental in this case is a gross waste of money, 

Miss Hill 3344-3349 Impossibility of selling the building materials in the scheme oil 

account of their being so saturated with disease anil filth us to be completely useless, 
Goddard 3653-3656. 

Plan submitted by Mr. Goddard explanatory of ihe Gray’s Inn-road Improvement 
Scheme, under the Streets Improvement Act of 1877, App. 236. 

2. Question as to the Accommodation Provided, or to be Provided, for the People 

Displaced : 

Accommodation to be provided for 1,725 persons on the Gray’s Inn-road site; pro- 
posal for re-housing 300 of these, the rest being compensated with small sums and being 

lelt to find lodgings in other localities, Goddard 1598-1609. 1619-1623. 1684-1687 

Improbability that even one per cent, of the labourers displaced from the slums in the 
Gray’s Inn-road would become permanent occupiers of improved dwellings on the same 
site, ib. 1615. 

Complete change of the local population since 1875, Gibbon 1735. 1738 Provision 

of accommodation for 1,300 persons in the immediate neighbourhood of this site by 

private individuals, ib. 1736 Several classes for whom it is essential that dwellings 

should be provided in the locality, in order that they may be near their place of 
employment, ib. 1 738-1 741. 

Very low price for which the land was obtained for the private blocks of buildings 

near the Gray’s Inn-road, Gibbon 1832-1835. 1858, 1859 Different localities to 

winch the people displaced by the Gray’s Inn-road operations have removed ; over- 
crowding and bad sanitary arrangements in some of these places, ib. 1881-1890 — 

Expediency of the Metropolitan Board being still required to devote part of the area 
to arcizans’ dwellings, prompt action being greatly needed, ib. 1891-1895. 

Further information respecting this improvement, and the method by which the Board 

propose lo accommodate the inhabitants who will be displaced, Goddard 3622-3674 

Proposal to divide the scheme into two sections and clear one section, which would 
dislodge 1,930 persons at once ; explanation that out of the number disloged there would 
be only 500 who are resident in the place continuously, ib. 3626. 3630, 3631. 3637. 
3667-3669. 

3. Question 
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Gray's Inn Road— continued. 

3. Question as to I lie Mode of dealing with the Cleared Area; lie-arrangements 
proposed as to Sites so as to obviate the great Cost under existing Restric- 
tions : 

Consideration of the question whether certain sites or frontages are not available 
within a reasonable distance of Gray’s Inn-lane, the difficulty really being as to the cost ; 
great sacrifice if these spaces were used for urtizans’ dwellings instead of for commercial 
purposes. Walker 1150-1173. 

Great value of the Gray's Inn-road frontage if it can be utilised for commercial 
purposes, instead of being devoted to artizans' dwellings; probable loss of 300,000/. if 
the latter requirement were enforced, Goddard 1598-1600. 1619. 1675-1679. 1699- 

j-03 Consideration of the question whether land at the back in the Gray’s Inn- 

roud Scheme could not be utilised lor artizans’ dwellings, leaving all the frontage for 
commercial purposes; witness will prepara a plan on this basis, ib. 1692-1698. 1717- 

jysg Considerable loss even if the site be used for commercial purposes, ib. 1 6gg- 

1703. 

Statement that if frontages were to be dealt with for commercial purposes the cost 
would be reduced one-halt; great loss which would result from selling these frontages for 
artizans’ dwellings at 2 d. a foot when for commercial purposes their value is 4 s. a foot, 
Goddard 3625. 3661. 3683. 3692. 3712, 3713. 

Non-objection to Parliament insisting that one particular block of buildings should be 
pulled down and sold, so thut the rebuildings should be commenced before the remainder 

was demolished, Goddard 3626, 3627 Reasons for believing that it would not be 

expedient to pull down one part of the area which is to be dedicated to artizans’ 
dwellings and get it rebuilt before the part intended for commercial purposes is pulled 
down, ib. 3637-3644 • 

Intention of the Metropolitan Board to pull down at once the houses in Gray’s Inn- 
road as far as Liquorpond-sueet ; when the land is in the market the applications lor it are 
so numerous that the commercial portions will not remain uncoveied for so long as three 

months, Goddard 3645-3647- 3656-3666 Possibility oftlie Board’s scheme for a new 

street being carried out by the end of the autumnal recess and the other portion carried 
through by the 25th December, ib. 3662-3664, 3670-3673. 

Enormous outlay ihrown on the Metropolitan Board by the obligation to rebuild 
artizans’ dwellings with a frontage to Gray’s Inn-lane; expediency of permitting the 
. Board to provide other dwellings at a less cost within reasonable distance, Miss Hill 
3332—3350. 

Consideration by the Committee of the proposals of the Metropolitan Board in refeience 
to Gray’s Inn-road Improvement scheme ; approval of the Board being relieved from 
certain restrictions as a condition of their at once going on with this scheme, Rep. xu, 
xiii. 

See also Baldwin's Gardens. 


Great Eastern Railway (Worknen’s Trains ): 

Establishment by the Great Eastern Railway Company of a system of wmkmen's 
trains which came into operation more than seven years ago, Birt 1388-1391. >535. ' 530 

Memorandum as to the obligations upon the Committee in nspect of the running of 

workmen’s trains, and as to tire increased number or trains run m excess of the Paraa- 
menlarv requirements ; particulars hereon as to the trams from Edmonton, Enfi^d, 

Walthamstow, Stratford, Canning Town, and other places, and as to the lares charged, 

a, 1392—1409. 

Obligation to run a train daily from Edmonton and from Walthamstow to London at 
a fare of 2 d. for the return journey, Birti 393 Conveyance of abont^^ooo passengere 

W ° ^ l 7^1a8o ea i54 1 '^^6 r 5o CBl ^t “ 

Spr’Ln’lL't^hetLpm.y.'ln consideration of which thry were put under the 
obligation as to workmen’s trains, ib. 14 15-141 8- H5 8 - 14 H 4 >4° 7- 

Inconvenience and annoyance caused tohrdres and others b, the ““ «II’ 
i attel . bein* however an honest and intelligent class, But 1421-1425. 1500 
Profit derived from certain trains not under Parliamentary obligation, where the return 

i« oTor 'T- ,426 Chief bulk of the traffic which goes to L.verpool-street ; 

much larger traffic from Walthamstow than from Stamford Hill, ib. i 4 55. '456- 1465 
1469. 1548. 

Effect of the obligation to issue return tickets at a fare of a d. in causing the building 
f 1 Innmhpr workmen’s houses at places in the Great Eastern hue; question 
hereof as to the effect of a similar obligation applied to other companies, Birt 1459 U75- 
235- " N 4 
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Great Eastern Railway (Workmen's Trains ) — continued. 

1501-1524. 1545, 1546 Increased staff entailed by the early running of these trains, 

Birt 1479, 1480. 

Liberal interpretation by the Great Eastern Company of the obligation as to the 
running of workmen’s trains; facilities given largely in excess of legal requirements, Birt 

1481-1489 Improbability of any curtailment of facilities or any increase of fares 

notwithstanding the unprofitable character of the traffic, ib. 1482, 1483. 

Increased facilities contemplated if ihe legal return fare were 4 d. inslead of 2 d., and if 
the company might take the iraffic to and from Bishopsgale-station instead of Livcrpool- 

street, Birt 1490, 1491. 1534 Powers being sought by the company to acquire 

additional land for railway extension near London, ib. 1552-1555 Equal increase 

relatively in the traffic where the return fare is 4 d., and in the traffic where the fare is 
only 2 d., ib. 1556, 1557. 

Information proposed to be supplied by witness as to the number of families displaced 
by his company in making their metropolitan line, and .is to the localities to which they 
removed, Birt 1558-1563. 

Great Peter-Streel (Westminster). Progress made with this improvement scheme, as on 
1st March 1882, Goddard 148. 

Great Wild-Street (Drury Lane). Completion and occupation of the new buildings, 

Goddard 148 ; Crouch 166 Necessity of an addiiional storey on the Great Wild-street 

building in order to provide the required accommodation, Goddard 557, 558. 

Statement showing for this scheme the time occupied before the final award of Sir 
Heny Hunt, the number of cases decided, the number of appeals, the amount of the 
provisional award and of the final award, and the total expenses, App. 197. 

Return showing the original estimate, the amount of settlement by the Metropolitan 
Board and by arbitration, the cost of land, and the actual amount received for recoupment, 
App. 199. 

Statement showing the total area taken, the gross cost per foot superficial, the area 
of recoupment, the estimated recoupment per foot superficial, and tne per-centao-e on 
gross cost, App. 200. 

Greenwich. Facility as regards workmen’s cottages near Greenwich if there were a tunnel 
in communication with the Great Eastern Railway system, Birt 1525-1533. 


H. 

Hackney. Erection of nearly 10,000 houses in Hackney in the last ten years, a large por- 
tion of these having been built for artizans. Tripe 1905-1908 Exceedingly had 

character of a large number of houses at Hackney Wick, built before the operation of 
the Metropolitan Building Act of 1878; wretched materials used in construction, whilst 

the sanitary arrangements were exceedingly defective, ib. 1909-1921. 2021-2025 

Usual rent of 2 s. 6 d. per room in these houses ; size of the rooms, and number of tenants 
in proportion to the number of rooms, ib. 1910, 1911. 2023-2025. 

Very high death rate in the small houses in Hackney Wick in 1877; reduction since 
that year owing to the sanitary improvements enforced by the local authorities, Tripe 

1 955- >994" l 996 Constant improvements being effected nt the instance 

of the Hackney Board of Works in the sanitary condition of the houses, ib. 1941-1944. 

Room in the Hackney district for a further large accession of the working classes, 
Ttipe 1950, 1951. 1999 Low death rate for the whole of Hackney, notwillistandinf 

the large number of artizans and of bad houses, ib. 1954, 1955 Many of the people 

go a considerable distance to their work, ib. 1997, 1998. r 

Health See Dilapidated and Insanitary Houses. Overcrowding. Sanitary Arrange- 
ments. Suburbs. 

Height of Buildings. Objection to artizans’ buildings higher than five storeys: preference 
for low buildmgs on sanitary grounds, Goddard 608, 609. 634, 635. 

Hill, Miss Oclavia. (Analysis of her Evidence.) — Considerable attention paid by witness 
fop seventeen years to the subject of housing the poor in London ; the particular plan of 
witness has been the puchasing of old houses and rebuilding them, 2977-2982. 

Decided 
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Hill, Miss Octavia. (Analysis of her Evidence) — continued. 

Decided opinion that rebuilding old houses can he made to pay as much as four per 

cent, on both ground and buildings, 2983-2988 Desirability of suburban buildings 

for the increased population; opinion, however, that in the central part of London there 

will be as much need of house accommodation as ever, 2990-2992 Desire on the 

part of people who have gone to the suburbs to come bark into London, 2993-2995 - 

Approval of the working of the Artizans’ Dwellings Improvement Acts ; great importance 

of considering the details of each case, 299(1-2998 Expediency of having a large 

number of single rooms to accommodate the lowest class of the poor who have been removed 
from the damp underground cellars; suggestions as to the mode of construction, 3002- 

3005. 

[Second Examination.] — Expediency of an official inspection in order to prevent 
houses getting into an insanitary state ; belief that in London the Sanitary Acts are suffi- 
cient if properly administered, 3232, 3233 Unsatisfactory character of many buildings 

erected in the suburbs, from a sanitary point of view, 3233. 3352-3354- 

Belief that private individuals can carry out the object of the Artizans’ Dwellings Act 
more economically than public bodies ; instance in which four and five per cent, is not 
only paid but a considerable amount also is laid aside, 3240-3243. 3287. 3310.3388- 

3393 Decided opinion that the population which has b>en displaced should be 

re-housed as far as possible in the same neighbourhood ; large number of traders which 
necessitate the people living near their work, 3244-3258. 3261. 3281-3284. 

Argument that in Marylebone the people must be treated differently from those in 
Whitechapel, as there are in the former a class of employers who require their labour; 
great evils which result from the separation of class from class, 3248, 3262. 3294-3305. 

3324-3327 Tendency in Marylebone to rebuild houses for a slightly belter cla-<s of 

people and so to exclude those of the lowest class; disapproval of this tendency, 3255- 
3258.3301. 

Great necessity for more single rooms in the industrial buildings; difficulty of getting 
the extreme poor into the dwellings on account of absence of single rooms, 32(10. 3304. 

3401-3409. 3412. 3426-3430 Decided opinion that nothing effectual can be done to 

improve either the dwellings or the social status of the poor, without volunteer work and 
actual supervision, 3260. 33 1 4 _ :3323- 3359“3.}62. 3410-3418. 

Examination in regard to the particular areas in the Marylebone district which should 
be entirely demolished or which might be dealt with under Mr. Torrens’ Act ; import- 
ance in the case of demolition that the work should be done gradually, 3263-3273. 3312, 

33 l 3- 3329-3334 Rapid decay of houses in which the lowest class of the poor live, if 

left without repair ; in a densely-crowded district the process first of repair, and then of 

rebuilding should be always going on. 3274-3280 Statement that bad courts are 

very good investments for usurers, who get an enormous rental out of the very worst 
courts; objection on the part of these persons to sell such property unless legislative 
power is put into operation against them, 3285-3293. 3369-3371. 

Further information in regard to the property in which witness is interested, amounting 
to 60,000 l ; introduction of a system of co-operation by which the tenants benefit in. 
return for the care bestowed by them upon the houses in which they live, 3306-3311. 

33>8- 3355-3369- 3431-3437 Method adopted by witness in dealing with the tenants 

of houses which are demolished before being rebuilt; long notice given to the tenants, if 
possible, 33H -3313- 

Desire of witness that the property in which she is interested should be managed on a 
sound commercial basis, and pay a fair per-centage ; no limit is placed on the wages of 

the people to whom the houses are let, 3318, 3319. 3435-3437 Lower class of tenants 

in witness’ improved dwellings than in the Peabody Buildings and the Industrial 
Dwellings, 33i9-33 2 3- 

Opinion that in these improvements the population that could be removed without very 
serious loss or discomfort would vary very much according to the district, and to the 

work done in the district, 3324-3326 Belief that in no part of* London is there such 

good accommodation for the poor as in Marylebone; desire on the part of many who have 
left it to return, 3326. 

Enormous outlay thrown on the Metropolitan Board by the obligation to rebuild 
“ artizans’ dwellings with a frontage to Gray’s Inn-lane; expediency of permitting the 
Board to provide other dwellings at a less cost within reasonable distance, 3332-3350 

Strong disapproval of leaving the Gray’s Inn-road site unbuilt upon for three years 

affer demolition ; the loss of three years’ rental in this case is a gross waste of money, 
3344-3349- 

Additional statement that instead of going into a large scheme of demolition and 
reconstruction, the change should be attempted by degrees under Mr. Torrens’ Act, 

335*- 3363-3368 Decided, opinion that the owners of property which has been 

allowed to fall into a bad and insanitary state should not receive full compensation for the 
surrender of the property ; approval of giving in most cases only the value of the materials, 

3372-3376 Inexpediency of removing the lowest class of people from any neighbour- 

235. 0 0 hood 
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Hill, Miss Octavia. (Analysis of her Evidence) — continued. 

hood 1 0 oilier di.-tricts ; disinclination of these persons ti> live with others of a higher 
class than themselves, 3377-3387. 

Regular payment of rent by the tenants who live in witness’ houses; strong feeling in 

favour of introducing a system of bonus for punctual payment of rent, 3394-3400 — 

Approval of having shops on the ground floor of the new buildings, 3419-3421 System 

adopted by witness in charging rents to her tenants, so that there may be uo temptation 
to sublet, 3422-3425. 


Hodson , Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is a messenger of the United States 
Legation, and resides at Shaftesbury-slreet, Hoxton; is also Secretary to a working men’s 
saving fund, 2649, £650. 2657. 2700. 

. Strong opinion in favour of the industrial dwellings for men with families ; witness has 
live d for seven years in one of these buildings; complete privacy enjoyed by the tenants, 

2651, 2652. 2654, 2655. 2696-2699. 2711-2722 Entiie absence of restriction on the 

liberty of (he tenants in these buildings, 2651 Numerous cases in which workmen 

have gone to live in the suburbs and have been obliged to return to town again ; enhanced 
cost ofliving in the country on account of the absence of markets, 2653, 2654, 2668- 
2670. 2704-2706. 

Desirability of having childten’s playgrounds in connection with model buildings; 
possibility of utilising the flat roof's of the buildings for this purpose, 2654, 2(->55. 2707. 

2723-2725 Impossibility for witness, who was formerly a compositor, to have gone 

into the country, away from his work, 2656. 2668 Information respecting the savino- 

fund of which witness is secretary ; scheme suggested by the churchwarden of St Mathew’s] 
City-road, by which working men may devote their savings to the building of model 
dwellings, and so become their own landlords, 2657-2667. 2701. 

Expediency of the State having power to demolish houses unfit for habitation apd to 
erect upon the sites suitable dwellings; suggestion that this system of demolition should 
be carried out piecemeal bo as to avoid as far as possible any injury to the inhabitants, 

2671-2693. 2741-2744 Belief that very few of the working men of the better class 

with good wages would be affected by the demolition of bad insanitary houses, 2691, 

2692- Inexpediency of making a money compensation to the people dispossessed, 

notwithstanding that they would be satisfied with such arrangement; overcrowding in 
the immediate neighbourhood which would follow upon dispossession with a money 

compensation, 2695 Numerous instances in which working men belong to building 

societies, 2701-2703. 0 

Reasons for believing that lending libraries in the industrial dwellings would not be en- 
tirely successful 2708-27 1 0 Facilities which exi.*t for workmen to get by omnibuses and 

trains to and from Hoxton ; explanation that Ilcxton cannot be considered a suburb as it is 

only a short distance from the City-road, 2726-2737 Admission that it would be 

perfectly fair for the authorities to carry out dispossession if they showed that there were 
sufficient vacant houses wiihin a reasonable distance, 2738-2740. 


Holborn District. Reduced overcrowding in Holborn district, Gibbon 1742- Several 

improvement schemes put forward in the district which have been rejected by the 
Metropolitan Board, a very good scheme having in the first instance been prepared by 

the officers of the Board hut not adopted, ib. 1743-1 751. 1809-1813 The Act of 1875 

has not m fact been loyally earned out in the district by the Metropolitan Board ; exam- 
ination as to witness’ - grounds for this conclusion, ib. 1743. 1771—1808. 


of , „„„„„ ^ oinioua „ t ,,, u , u , 

district are quite full, ib. 1826 Absence of empty houses for aitizans in tin* district, 

ib. ih47— -Strong objection of the local authority fur Holborn to ask for a rate for the 
erection of improved dwellings, ib. 1851-1857. 

Re-cmislmction by private individuals of houses demolished by the local authority • 
erection also of some new buildings through the land having- been given bv the 
Metropolitan Board almost for nothing, Gibbon 1856, 1858-1860. 

Holboi-n Viaduct Information in connection with the displacement of working classes bv 
the Holborn Viaduct, and : l he limited provision compulsorily made for their accommoda- 
tion m new buildings, Gibbon 1861-1877. 

Holloway. Explanation in connection with a project for erecling buildings at Holloway 
near the Cattle -Market; reference hereon to the number and class of houses recently put 
on the adjoining land, Ashby 59-61. 8a. 115-125. J H 

Home Office. See Secretary of State ( Home Department). 

Hoxton. Information in connection with the transit facilities for woakino' men to and from 
Hoxton, Hodson 2726-2737. 

Hunt , 
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Hunt, Sir Henry Arthur, C.B. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Long and extensive experience 
of witness as a surveyor; he lias been in practice for fifty-two years, has been consulting 
surveyor to the Office of Works for twenty-six years, and has acted as arbitrator in fifteen 
schemes under the Artizans’ ami Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act of 1875; 173- 
183. 

Opinion that the Act has worked most beneficially in the public interest, but that the 

machinery of the Act is loo cumbrous, too dilatory, and too expensive, 184. 192 

Paper submitted showing the date of appointment of witness in the different schemes, 
the date of publication of his provisional and final awards, the aggregate sums awarded 
in respect of each scheme, aud the costs, 185. 

Occupation of about twelve months by the Whitechapel scheme; delay of about three 

months in this case through the modification of the scheme, 186-188 Single instance 

in the cn>e of Wolverhampton of any exception having been taken to witness’ charges as 
arbitrator; appeal iu ibis case to the Local Government Board, who decided thill they 

had no jurisdiction, after which the charges were paid in full, 188. lgi Grounds for 

the suggestion that in future the arbitrator’s charges should beyond doubt be supervised 
by the confirming authority under the Act, 188-191. 

Heavy cost and unavoidable loss to the ratepayers in the clearance of unhealthy areas, 

1 (j2- Proposition that as Pailiament by the Act of 1875, 'amended by the Act of 1879, 

has sanctioned the principle of clearing away plague spots and unhealthy districts, any 
objections to schemes will be sufficieniTy considered by the confirming authority, or may 
be settled by some other means, without the necessity of an application to Parliament in 

each cusp, 192-198 Simplification of procedure and reduction of loss if the foregoing 

proposal be adopted, 192-198. 327, 328. 

Explanation that the simplified procedure suggested by witness is taken from the Post 
Office (Land) Act of 1881, except that in the iaiter case the Provisional Order has to be 
confirmed by Act of Parliament; delay and expense on the latter score, 192. 195-197 

Outline of the proceedings proposed when the local authority has received power to 

proceed with any scheme ; any claimant electing to go before the standing arbitrator, 
instead of before a jury, must abide by the result without any appeal whatever, 197- 


Proposal that if claimants neglect or refuse to go before the arbitrator, the latter 
should be empowered to proceed cx parte, and make his award, without any power of 
appeal; leference hereon to the course pursued in the Birmingham case, 198, 199— 
Advantage of the amended practice suggested by witness in connection with the notice 
to treat; check upon further expenditure, after receipt of the notice, with a view to 

increased compensation, 200 Under witness’ scheme the arbitrator would make only 

one award, which should be final, there being no longer any provisional award, 201, 
202 . 


Small difference between the aggregate of witness’ provisional awards and the final 

awards, 203, 204 Total of only six cases in which there have been appeals to a jury, 

out of all the schemes of the Metropolitan Board of Works; amount of the claim, otthe 

award, and of the verdict of the jury in each case, 204-210 Several appeals to a jury 

under the Birmingham scheme, 213. 

Sufficiency of nine or ten months for the completion of schemes, up to the publication 
of the final award, if confirmation by Parliament be dispensed with; about two years 

are now necessary, 214, 215 Grounds for the suggestion that as regards clanns under 

the Act of 1875, the 92nd section of the Lands Clauses Act should have no effect, and 
owners should not have power to claim for the whole of their property if only a part was 
wanted, 216—220. 

Explanation of the action of witness ns arbitrator in allowing compensation for trades; 

leva! ipinions taken on this point, 220-223 Suggeslion whether in am revision of the 

Act a local authority taking proceedings under it should not be bound with as much 
dispatch as possible to compensate everybody who has an interest, 223. 

Improvement if the initiative under Mr. Torrens' Acts were taken by the Metropolitan 
Board instead of by the vestries, the former doing all their work very ■well, 224, 225— 
Great care taken by witness in his arbitrations, both sides being duly heard, and the 
present condition and letting value of the properly being fully considered m Ins awards, 
so that he mav not be too liberal in his compensations, 226-228— Allowance merely 
of the vulue of the land and materials where the houses are so dilapidated and unsanitary 

as to be past repair, 226 Illustration in the case of the Whitechapel scheme 0 the 

reduced compensation awarded in view of the dilapidated condition of the property, total 
of about 10 s. per foot awarded for land and .houses in this instance, 227. 

Avoidance of greet loss to the ratepayers if the Whitechapel and similar properties 

could have been dealt wilh commercially, 227 Statement us to witness not bavmg yet 

acted under the amended Act of 1879, though in the Little Coram-street scheme theihird 
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Hunt, Sir Henry Arthur, C.B. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 
section will be applied ; he has already formed his opinion as to the proper interpretations 
of this danse, 229-232. 

Explanation as to the course pursued by witness in dealing with weekly tenants; con- 
clusion as 10 the fair c’aim of these to compensation, especially where the occupation has 
extended over many years, 233, 234. 389-396 Circumstances under which, at Liver- 

pool, witness adopted the plan of compensating weekly tenants at the rate of 1 l. for every 
year of tenancy, the aggregate in each case not to exceed 15/. ; he has followed tin's plan 
in eveiy subsequent scheme, 233. 389-391. 

Great demand lor empty rooms in the Petticoat-lane district; system of tenant-right in 

operation, 233, 234 Very dense population and very large trade in this locality, 234 

• Practice of witness to invariably give compensation to weekly tenants in respect of 

property taken for railway companies; large sum also given to this class in respect of the 
property taken for the Courts of Justice, 234-237. 

Particulars relative to the course pursued by witness in the taxation of costs; dis- 
allowance under different circumstances, 238-244 Adoption of Ryde’s scale as regards 

the fees or costs of surveyors; recognition of tins scale by the Court of Chancery, 238- 

240 Letter from witness’ solicitor, Mr. Winckworth, as 10 the principles to be carried 

out by witness in the taxation of costs, and as to the difference of piactice between him 
and Mr. Rod well, 240, 241. 

Opinion that the Metropolitan Board should have been authorised to put up a block of 
buildings themselves, under proper restrictions, so as to obtain experience as to the class 

of persons to be accommodated when slums are cleared, 247. 257-264 Information 

relative to the operations of the Victoria Dwellings Association, the number and class of 
tenants, rents paid, &c., 247-255. 

Suggestion made by witness in 1870, when giving evidence before the Select Committee 
on Locul Taxation, that barrack-buildings at 0 small rent should be provided for working 
men below the artizan class, where they should have the use of a common washhouse and 
u common kitchen, 25C Conclusion as to the expediency of power in the locul autho- 

rity or Meiropolitan Board to erect blocks of buildings on a cheap plan in different parts 
of the metropolis lor the lower class of working men; this power should not be restricted 
to sites acquired under the Artizans’ Dwellings Act®, 256-264. 

Less difficulty doubtless in carrying out the Acts if the cost of acquiring sites were 
lessened, and if the payment received for the siies were increased, 266-270 Ex- 

amination as to the extent to which witness agrees with certain evidence of Mr. Vio-ers 
relative to the value of the sites bought by the Peabody trustees as compared with “the 

price paid by the trustees, 271-291 Considerable loss by the ratepayers if the ground 

rent of the sites have been sold to the trustees at only twenty years’ purchase; fairness 
rather of twenty-seven years’ purchase under certain conditions, 292-300. 

Consideration of objeciions to the proposal for empowering the Metropolitan Board to 
erect dwellings for artizuns, in order that the Boaid might know to what extent they 

could impose leetriclions on other land to be let for similar purposes, 302-307 Effect 

of the present restrictions in deterring offers for the cleared areas, 308 Examination as 

to the probable operation of the relaxation whereby the buildings are to be maintained 
as nrtiznns’ dwellings for only ten years instead of eighty years ; question more especially 
as to the facilities and cost of conversion of the buildings into warehouses or shops, 309- 

Further statement as to witness’ practice in allowing only the value of the land and 

materials when the property is insanitary and thoroughly bad, 329-331. 336-347 

Beneficial opcialion of Mr. Torrens’ Acts in empowering the local authorities to enforce 
the repair oi bad property, 332 Probability of witness having given a higher com- 

pensation to weekly tenants than Mr. Rodwell gave, 333. 

Opinion that the same principle should be observed under the Amendment Act of 1 879 

as under the original Act in the compensation of weekly tenants, 334 Rejection of 

agreements by witness whenever he had reason to believe they were manufactured for 
the sake of compensation, 335. 

Explanation with further reference to the practice of witness in awarding compensaiion 
for loss of trade ; question raised in Birmingham and Wolverhampton as to there being 

any claim on this score, 34^' 353 Compensaiion for length of tenancy further adverted 

to, witness repealing that 15Z. is the maximum awarded, it resting with the local autho- 
rities to carry out the award or to oppose it, 354-359. 389-391. 

Doubt as to there being any legal . authority under the Act for the award of com- 
pensation to weekly tenants, 360, 361 Improbability of its paying to convert to other 

purposes at the end of ten years houses built expressly for workmen, 36*’-366 

Approval of the local authorities generally having power to provide dwellings for the 

lower 
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Hunt, Sir Henry Arthur, C.J 3 . (Analysis of his Evidence)— continued. 

lower class of working men, the warns varying greatly in different localities, 367, 
368. 

Further particulars in connection with ihe buildings of the Victoria Dwellings Com- 
pany (as at Stroud Vale), the rents charged, and the class of people who are occupiers, 

369-374 Facility under the Post Office hand Act of 1881 in obtaining sites, as the 

owners can be taken before 0 jury, 375-379 Prospect of appeals decreasing as the 

principle of arbitration is better understood; hitherto this has not been the result in 
witness’ e>>perience, 380-383. 

Advantage of a variety of arbitrators rather than of one or two standing arbitrators, 

383 Limited extent to which witness found there had been sales of the worst class of 

houses, ns affording imy criterion of their value, 384-387 Dissent from Mr. Rodwell’s 

practice in not giving any compensation in respect of small trades, 392,393 Decided 

disapproval also of Mr. Rod well’s suggestion that a small uniform sum should be given 
to weekly tenants irrespectively of ibe peiiod of their tenancy, 394-396. 

[Second Examination.^ — Explanation that in assenting to the proposition that twenty- 
seven years’ purchase of ground rents is a fair price in certain cases, witness wishes to 
exclude sales of sites 10 the Peabody trustees, the price really depending on the covenants 

and restrictions in the contract, 397 Statement showing that there have been only two 

appeals in the Golden-lane scheme, though the amount involved in this scheme is 
213,000/.; 397. 

Approval of the appealable limit being 500 1 . rather than 1,000/, ; under witness’ scheme 
it would not be necessary to fix any sum as there should be no appeal from the jury or 
from the urbilrator, 398, 399. 460-462 Expediency of giving power to the Metro- 

politan Board and lo the Commissioners of Sewers, but not to the arbitrators, to close 
very bad and insanitary houses; contemplated appeal in these cases, 400-406. 

Further statement in favour of doing away with the provisional award, witness entirely 
dissenting from Mr. Rodwell’s suggestions as to the alternative course to be pursued, 

407-419 Numerous cases now settled between the claimants and the Metropolitan 

Board without coming before the arbitrator or going to n jury ; check by means of costs 

if unreasonable claims are afterwards taken before the arbitrator, 411-417. 446-453 

Objection to the arbitrator being informed what the Board were prepared lo give, 411, 
412. 414. 418, 419. 

Extensive discretion exercised by witness under the Act in the disallowance of costs 

to owners, 420-423 Further particulars as to the prac tice generally of witness in 

respect of costs; dissent from certaiu evidence of Mr. Rod well on the subject, 424-448 

Reference to the Whitechapel scheme in illustration of the large excess of claims sent 

in as compared with the amount awarded by witness, 426-429. 

Several matters allowed by witness as fairly coming under charge for costs, such as 
the preparation of claims; clue care taken in the disallowance of improper charges, 429- 

439 Allowance of Ryde’s scale in nearly all cases where witness has considered a 

surveyor to be necessary, 440-445 Opinion that the costs should go against the 

claimant whenever lie is awarded less by the arbitrator than has been offered by the local 
authority, 449-453. 

Reference to the class and number of cases to be dealt with by a jury under witness’ 
scheme os adding somewhat to the expense of working the Act; large saving of expense 

on the other hand by doing away with appeals, 454-462 Conclusion that on the whole 

expense would be saved under witness’ scheme, 459. 

Further consideration of the amounts awarded by witness as compensation for loss of 
trade, on the ground that it was only just to give such compensation, though a legal 
opinion was obtained to the effect that it was not proscribed by the Act; doubt as to ihe 

enhanced expense thus incurred, 463-476 Probable reduction of trade compensation 

if the Metropolitan Board were empowered to build some houses on part of the condemned 
area, which might be offered to the people engaged in trade, 476-479. 

Belief that if witness’ awards had been made under the Act of 1879 instead of the 
earlier Act, the amounts would have been much the same as those which lie has given, 

480-482 Several matters taken into account by witness in estimating the value of 

reversioners’ property, 4.83-486. 

Various circumstances taken into consideration in assessing tlie compensation to be 
awarded in respect of trade or business ; no reliance is ever placed on income tax receipts, 

487-492 Award of 93,300/. in rpspect of 153,000/. claimed in the Whitechapel case, 

the final award having been 130,000/.; 493-495. 

Further explanations in connection with the proposal that the Metropolitan Board 
should have considerable powers in the erection of barracks for the accommodation not 
only of those displaced from condemned areas but of the poorer classes generally, 496- 
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Hunt, Sir Henry Arthur, C.B. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

502 Pressing want of receptacles belter than the workhouse for the casual poor, where • 

a bed can be had for 3 d. or 4 d . ; belief that the ratepayers would save money thereby, 
500. 502. 

Suggested discretion in the jury or in the arbitrator as to the allowance of 10 per cent. ; 
undue stringency of the Act on this point, 502-504. 

Hunt, Sir H. A., C.B. Paper submitted by Sir Henry Hunt containing particulars in con- 
nection with each of the schemes dealt with by him as arbitrator, App. 197. 

Huntingdon Dwellings ( Bethnal Green Road). Strong approval of the accommodation in 
these dwellings, Abrey 2590. 2627, 2628. 


I. 

Improved Dwellings ( Generally ). Important influence of improved dwellings upon the 

moral, social, and intellectual advancement of the people, Goddard 612 Great 

difficulty in overcoming the repugnance of the lower classes to live in improved dwellings, 
ib. 1637. 

Bau effect, social and politically, through the poorer classes uot being propeily cared 

for as regards their dwellings, Gilbert 1x89. 1197, 1198 Importance doubtless of 

healthy dwellings ; still great importance of sufficient food and clothing, ib. 1298, 1299. 

Opinion of the Committee that nothing will contribute more to the social, moral, and 
physical improvement of the working classes than the improvement of the houses in 
which they live, Rep. iii. 

See also Displacement and Replacement of Population. Peabody Trust. Victoria 
Dwellings Association. 

Improved Industrial Dwellings. Objections made by people to the rules of the industrial 
dwellings in Clerkenwell when they first read them ; contented character of the people 

when they come to live in them. Rose 2460-2463 The only objection to these dwellings 

is that the rents are too high lor men with small wages and large families, ib. 2464, 
2465. 

Strong opinion in favour of the buildings of the Improved Industrial Dwellings Com- 
pany for men with families, witness having lived for several years in one of these buildings; 
complete privacy enjoyed by the tenants, Hodson 2651, 2G52. 2654, 2655. 2696-2699. 
2711-2722- Entire absence of lestriction on the liberty of the tenants, ib. 2651. 

Improvement Schemes. See Cost. Metropolitan Street Improvements Acts. Schemes. 
Sites. 

Income Tax Receipts. No reliance is ever placed by witness on income tax receipts in 

dealing with claims for compensation, Sir H. A. Hunt 487-489 Comment upon 

income tax receipts as evidence of trade profits; result of information given by witness 
on this subject to Government, Goddard 588. 

Insanitary Houses. See Dilapidated and Insanitary Houses. 

Islington ( Essex Road Scheme). Progress made with the Essex- road scheme, and with 

the High-street scheme, 1st March 1882, Goddard 148 Instances of claims under 

the bssex-road scheme ; great difference between the original claims and the amounts 
given by the jury, ib. 529, 530. 

Statement showing for the High-street scheme the lime occupied before the final award 
of bir Henry Hunt, the number of cases decided, the number of appeals, the amount of 
the provisional award and of the final award, and the total expenses, App. 197. 

Return showing the original estimate for the High-street scheme, the amount of 
settlement by the Metropolitan Board and by arbitration, the cost of land, and the actual 
amount received for recoupment, App. 199. 

Statement showing the total area taken for the Essex-road ancl High-street schemes, 
respectively, the gross cost by per foot superficial, the area of recoupment, the estimated 
recoupment per foot superficial, aud the per-centage on gross cost, App. 200. 
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J. 

Jamaica Road. Considerable excess of accommodation provided in respect of the clearance 
in Janiaica-road, Goddard 1610, 

Juries. Proposal as to parties having the option to go before a jury or before the arbi- 
trator, and as to there being no appeal in such case from the decision of the arbitrator, 
Sir H. A. Hunt 197-199. 

Approval of claimants going b fore the arbitrator alone, instead of their having the 

option of going fiist to a jury, Goddard 659-664 More expensive proceedings before 

arbitrators; probability of fairer compensation awards by the latter, ib. 662. 

See also Appeals. 


Keating, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Witness is a silver plater and has resided 
in Newport Market for eight years; he and his son are in the same employment in the 
neighbourhood of their home, 2026-2032. 2070, 2071. 2143-2145. 

Great advantage in living close to the place of work ; experiment tried by witness of 
living at Camberwell for a short time, 2033-2040. 2131-2 133. 2137-2142 Incon- 

venience felt at Camberwell in respect of trams and workmen’s trains in getting to work 
in the mornings; objection on account of the impossibility of getting noine to dinner, 
2036-2039. 2090-2097. 2170-2175. 

Statement that the feeling of the inhabitants of Newport Market is entirely, against 
pulling down the old houses before accommodation is provided for the people who are 

turned out, 2041-2043. 204.5, 2046. 2068 Considerable overcrowding which results 

from the demolition of the old houses without the provision of house-room for those 
displaced ; strong necessity for some action to alleviate the misery of the poorer popula- 
tion of London, 2043, 2044. 2109-2115. 2151—2156. 

Decided objection to the Peabody and to the VVaterlow Buildings on account of the 
restrictions imposed on the tenants; in these establishments there is an entire absence 

of the feeling of home, 2047-2052. 2178-2182 Unsuitability of the Peabody Buildings 

for tenants of the costermonger class; impossibility for costermongers to live in the 
suburbs on account of being far from their business, 2054-2065. 2069. 2072-2078. 2083- 

2086 Difficulties of accommodating costermongers in the Peabody Buildings on 

account of the want of a sufficient water supply; absolute necessity of having buildings 
in the ceDtre of the town specially for these people, 2055, 2056. 2064, 2065. 2069. 2098- 
2102. 

Absence of any system of Government inspection of private houses in regard to over- 
crowding, such inspection being confined to public lodging-houses, 2066, 2067. 2104- 
2 j c ,8 — —Opinion that, on the score of health, there is not much advantage in living in the 
suburbs ; belief that in many cases the advantage of sleeping in the fresh air is lost by 
bavin* 1- often to sit in wet clothes the whole of tne day, 2087— 2090. 2127-2129 Con- 

siderable rise in the price of lodgings outside the model buildings on account of the 
general overcrowding, 2103. 

Statement that the district about Peikham and Camberwell has considerably deterio- 
rated by the outflow from the centre of the town caused by the displacement of the 

inhabitants, 2116-21 19. 2176, 2177 Desirability of building the houses in the suburbs 

higher than they are, and so accommodating double the number of people, 2120-2126. 

Strong disapproval of the wife having to go out to work as well as the husband, 2146- 

2] po -Great advantage lo the children when ihe father goes borne in the daytime to 

a regular meal, 2160, 2161 Statement that eighteen persons are living in the same 

house as witness, in six rooms, 2162-2168 Disinclination ol witness to go to Plum- 

stead to live, notwithstanding that there are many unoccupied comfortable houses for 
artizans, 2185. 


Kirkham, Joseph Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence.)-Is a p.unter, working for Mr. 
Groombridee of Conduit-street, and resides ai 12, Licbfield-street, Soho; also works as 

a dresser at the Hay market Theatre at night, 2186-2193. 2226-2236 Has a family 

of eight children, two of whom are old enough to work for themselves, 2193-2196. 

Circumstances under which witness went to reside at Battersea but returned to town 
after four months ; the rents were lower than in town for the same accommodation, 2197- 
220° 2209-2213 The principal objection to residing in the suburbs is the impossibilty 

=35. 0 0 4 for 
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Kirltham , Joseph Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

for workmen to return home to meals, 2204-2208 Great difficulty in getting rooms 

in S0I10, especially in the case of men with families, 2210-2212. 2256-2260 Increased 

rents in Soho at the present time, caused by the overcrowding consequent on the houses 

being pulled down, 2210-2212 Impossibility for men with families and low wages to 

reside in the suburbs, 2214, 2215. 2243-2248. 

Suggestions in regard to the propriety of providing for the accommodation of the 

people before they are displaced by the demolition of the old houses, 2216-2223 

Statement that the lodging-houses are more overcrowded at the present time, and the 
rents higher, than was the case ten or a dozen years ago, 2254. 


Lands Clauses Act. Grounds for the suggestion that as regards claims under the Act of 
1 875, the 92nd section of the Lands Clauses Act should have no effect, and owners should 
not have power to claim for the whole of their property if only a part was wanted. Sir 

H. A. Hunt 216-220 Frequency of excessive compensation under the Lands Clauses 

Act of 1845 in cases of street improvement, Goddard 513. 

Law Courts. Statement ns to witness having when in Mr. George Povvnall’s office settled 

with all the weekly tenants on the site for the new law courts, Walker 975, 976 

Panic ulars relative to the mode of settling with these tenants, and the; discretion exercised 
by witness in giving sums of from 1 l. to 1 ol. as compensation, after a week’s notice, ib. 

977“ 9®3- 1023-1028 Total of 834 families displaced on this site, the sum paid by 

witness amounting to 3,249/., ib. 979. 

Readiness with which the people removed without complaint; various parts of the 

metropolis to which they went, Walker 980-985. 1025-1031. 1038,1039. 1102-1106 

List of the different trades of the persons displaced, ib. 985-990 Particulars as to the 

time taken in the removal of the tenants from this site; absence of hardship in this 

respect, the people readily finding accommodation elsewhere, ib. 998-1009 Varying 

length of residence of the tenants, ib. 1045, 1046. 

Leases. Belief as to much fraud being practised in connection with leases when excessive 
claims are being supported, Goddard 639, 640 .— See also Compensation. 

Lending Libraries. Reasons for believing that lending libraries in the industiial dwellings 
would not be entirely successful ; disinclination of workmen of a certain class, such as 

watchmakers, to read in their spare lime, Hodsrni 2708-2710 Instance in an existing 

lending library where the books remain on the shelves and are very rarely used, ib. 2710. 

Limeliouse. See Whitechapel and Limekouse. 

Lincoln-court, Drurg-lane. Instance of some properly in Lincoln-court in a horribly 
insanitary slate; excessive compensation awarded by the arbitrator in this case, Goddard 
6 >7- 589-594 • 


Little Coram-street. Progress made with this scheme, as on 1st March 1882, Goddard 

Statement showing the time occupied before the final award of Sir Heim Hunt, 

the number of cases decided, the number of appeals, the amount of the provisional award 
and of the final award, and the total expenses, App. 197. 


Liverpool : 

Circumstances under which at Liverpool witness adopted the plan of compensation 
of weekly tenants at the rale of 1/. for every year of tenancy, the aggregate in each 
case not to exceed 15/.; he h;s followed this plan in every subsequent scheme. Sir II 
A. Hunt 233.389-391. 1 

Information respecting the only scheme which has been undertaken in Liverpool 
fnr de n r D P w *‘ 1,ngs . A . cts application made 10 the Local Government Board 

tor a modification of the original scheme, winch could not be carried out through 
inability to find a purchaser for the ground, Rayncr 3449-3453. 3475-348.-;. 3523- 
353 2 Statement as to the estimated cost of the new street across Nash <>rovc • satis- 
^3 0 4 r 5l-^.. D 3495-35 a oV he aCtUa ‘ eXpeuditure amounted only to half the estimate, 

lS^bdief t l hatTt h wi!' I?“t, “'IT neW Elreel W “ 8 Clmied ° ot unclei ' tl,e Act of 

1 “75, belter that it would have taken from two to three years to complete if the pro- 
per, y had been taken under the Lands Clauses Act, R aynlr pLs acC 

manner tn winch tne nrb,t,at.o„ in regard to the value of the pmpe?ty pureta ed fm Ure 
new street wn. earned out by Srr fenry Hunt; single cnee of ep%nl riains his 
decs,,,,,, ib. 3455- 3457-3474- 3507-35 '5- 36oe-36o 7 l-Statement P tLt r¥e general 

process 
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Report, 1882 — continued. 


Liverpool — continued. 

process of building; in Liverpool provided ample accommodation for the people who had 
been displaced by the new street; no necessity therefore for the corporation to make any 
efforts to provide habitations, Raynor 3485-3490. 3567. 3573. 3577. 3598-3(101. 3617. 
Proposal made for the erection of a fish market on the ground which the Liverpool 

Corporation have been unable to sell, Rayner 3494. 3608-3614 The numbers to be 

displaced under the Nash Grove scheme would be about 200 families consisting of 
1,100 persons, ib. 3516-3518 Local powers in Liverpool under the Sanitary Amend- 

ment Act of 1864 of dealing with premises whi<h are unfit for human hubitaiion; 
100,000/. spent by the Liverpool Corporation in effecting improvements under this Act, 
ib. 3633 - 354 '- 3544 - 3553 - 3580-3684- 3589 - 359 "- 
Liberal treatment, by Sir Henry Hunt of the weekly tenants who were displaced by 
the new street, Rayner 2574 Explanation that in Liverpool there is more over- 

crowding of houses than there is overcrowding of families in each house, ib. 3575, 

55-6 Absence of inconvenience to the workingman in Liverpool in being removed 

from the vicinity of his work, ib. 3576, 3577. 

Compensation granted by Sir Henry Hunt in the case of insanitary dwellings which 
bad to be pulled down, to the extent of twelve years’ purchase on the next rental, Rayner 
3585, 3586 Non-success of the building scheme entered into by the Liverpool Corpo- 
ration under the Act of 1868, ib. 3593-3597 Absence of any local dissatisfaction 

through Sir Henry Hunt, a London man, having been appointed as arbitrator, ib. 3603- 

g(i 0 y^ Facility of removing the artizans to places within a mile or so of Liverpool if 

it were necessary to displace them by demolishing insanitary dwellings, ib. 3618-3620. 

Particulars in connection with the award of Sir Henry Hunt in the Nash Grove 
scheme, App. 197. 

Paper handed in by Mr. Rayner showing the conditions of sale in the application of 
the Act of 1875, App. 227-229. 

Paper containing particulars in connection with list of objections to the provisional 
award of Sir Henry Hunt, App. 230, 231. 

Local Authoriliex. Approval of the local authorities generally having power to provide 
dwellings for the lower class of working men, the wants varying greatly iu different 
localities. Sir H. A. Hunt 256—264. 3675 368- 

Comment upon the action of the local authorities in putting pressure upon the Metro- 
politan Board as to the repair of dilapidated houses of which they have become owners, 

and which they intend soon to remove, Goddard 572-574 Obsiacle to the application 

of the Artizans’ Dwellings Acts in cases where only a few houses are to he dealt with ; 

action left to the vestries in these cases, ib. 578-582 Opinion that much more might 

have been done by the vestries in the improvement of slums, ib. 636-638. 

Default of the parish authorities owing to which the necessity for the Artizans’ 

Dwellings Acts has mainly arisen, Walker 1 149 Means of the local authorities, as 

in the ifetlmal Green district, for providing four-storeyed buildings at cheap rates, con- 
currently with the removal of slums, Qilbe/t l 34>-'350 Distinct duties of the vestries 

and of the district surveyors in respect of drainage and buildings, respectively, Inpe 
*968-1 96;. 2017-2020. . 

Great value attached to any assistive which the local authority may render in finding 
accommodation elsewhere lor the persons displaced, Rep. viii. 

See also Torrens' Acts. 


London Trades' Council. Detailed statement on the part of the London Trades’ Council 
relative to the provisions and operation of the Act of 1875, and the amended regulations 
desirable on various points, Powell 2488-2491. 

Evidence in detail in support of the representations and suggestions submitted by 
Mr. Powell on the part of the council, Abrey 2579 et seq. 

Paper handed in by Mr. Powell showing the names of societies, and the number of 
members- comprised in each, App. 219. 


Marirt Folue ( Dilapidated and Insanitary Himes'). Great difficulty in arriving at the 

market value, Goddard 513 Average of not more than ten year, purchase on 6re net 

rental realised by private sales of freehold property in narrow courts and alley., Walter 

100-2—1034. 1044-1064 Increased outlay necessary beyond tea years purchase, tor 

bad freehold property, where there are middlemen to be dealt with, it. 1057-1064. 

Correction of former statement as to the price realised by poor freehold property, the 
amount being 14 or 15 per cent, and being about to per cent, for the leasehold, Walker 

1124,1126. Pp Markets. 
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Markets. Importance of marketing facilities as an element for consideration in the clearance 
of any large area in the metropolis; several cheap markets all over the metropolis, 

Walker 1078-1084 Great facilities to walking men ns regards cheap markets by 

living in London instead of in the suburbs, Gilbert 1 188. 

Importance of the question of proximity to markets in connection with the re-housino- 
nf the people displaced when areas are cleared, Rep. ix. 

Marylebonc. Pi ogress marie with the Bowman’s Building scheme, as on 1 si March 1882, 
Goddard lq8. 

Argument that in Marylebone the people must be treated differently from those in 
Whitechapel, as there are in t he former a class of employers who require local labour; 
great evils which result from the separation of class from class, Miss Hill 3248. 3262. 
3 2 94“33°5* 33 2 4"33 2 7* 

Examination in regard to the particular areas in the Marvlehone district which should 
be entirely demolish. d, or which might he dealt with under Mr. Torrens’ Act; importance 
of the work of demolition being done gradually, Miss Hill 3263-3273. 3312, 3313. 3329- 
333'* 

Information relative to some property in which witness is interested, amounting to 
6o,00oi; introduction of a system of co-operation by which the tenants benefii in return 
for the care bestowed by them upon the houses in which they live. Miss Hill 2977-2982. 

33o6-33ti* 3318. S355-3359* 3431-3437 Lower cb'S of tenants in witness’ improved 

dwellings than the Peabody Buildiugs and the industrial dwellings, ib. 3319-3323 

Belief that in no part of London is there such good accommodation for the poor as in 
Marylehone; desire on the part of many who have left to reiurn, ib. 3326. 

Statement showing the original estimate for the Bowman’s Buildings scheme, the 
amount of settlement by the Metropolitan Board, and by arbitration, the cost of land 
and the actual umuont leceived for recoupment, App. 199. 

Paper showing the total area taken under the scheme, the gross cost per foot superficial, 
the area of recoupment, the estimated recoupment per foot superficial, and the per centage 
on gross cost, App. 200. 

Medical Officers. Advantage if the local medical officers were appointed by the Home 
Secreiary, instead of by ine vestries; difficulty at pre>ent in their being independent of 
vestrymen who hold bad property, Goddard 576, 577. 637. 

Metropolitan Board of Worrs: 

1 . Action generally <f the Board under the A< tizans' Dwellings Acts ; Progress 

made with the sevn al Schemes. 

2 . Question of the Board providing Buildings for the Lower Classes displaced 

by Improvement Schemes. 

1 . Action generally of the Board under the Artizans' Dwellings Acts ; Progress 

made with the several Schemes : 

Limited success of the Metropolitan Board in letting (lie an as chared bv them ; that 
is, much of their land is still in hand, Ashby 36, 37. 9g-iot. 

Long and extensive experience of witness as chief surveyor and valuer to the Melro- 
politan Board ; aggregate of about 7,000,000 k as the value of the properties respecting 
which he has advised the Board, Goddard 139, 140. 

Summary of the steps taken by the Board consequent on the interim Report of the 
Select Committee of last Session, dated 2nd August; progress since made in the clearance 
of the several areas, Goddard 141-143. 

nr^* a u ' C oo 8rS , ie ^ a *'' ve 1° 6' e position of the Board and the progress made, us on the 1st 
March 188a, in respect of the sevnal ai tizans’ schemes for which Piovisional Orders have 
been obtained ; total of fourteen schemes taken in hand, Goddard 146-148. 

Further explanation as to the extensive professional experience of witness ; lie lias 
advised the Board upon the purchase of die various properties included in the schemes 

under the Act of 187.-,, Goddard 505-509 Vast amount of care bestowed by the 

Uianman and other members of the Metropolitan Board, as well as by witness and other 
officcis, upon the several schemes under the Acts of 1875 and 1879, ib ■ 53 1 * 

Insufficiency of a period of nine months after the final award has been given, within 
which the enure matter should be completed by the Boa.d, and the laud thrown open 

lor public use, Goddard 583 Explanation as to the number of abstracts sent weekly 

into the office of the Board, ib. 583. 669, 670. J 

2 . Question of the Hoard providing Buildings for the Lower Classes displaced bu 

Improvement Scemes : 

Opinion that the Metropolitan Board should have been authorised to put up a block of 
buildings themselves, under proper restrictions, so ns to obtain experience as to the class 

of 
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Repent, 1882 — continued. 


Metropolitan Board of Works — continued. 

2. Question of the Board ■providing Buildings, 8 fc. — continued, 
of persons to be accommodated when slums are cleared, Sir IL A. Hunt 247. 257-264 

Conclusion as to the expediency of power in the local authority or Metropolitan 

Board to erect blocks of buildings on a cheap plan in different parts of the metropolis 
for the lower class of working men ; lhi8 power should not be restricted to sites acquired 
under the Artizans’ Dwellings, ib. 256-264. 

Consideration of objections to ihe proposal for -empowering the Board to erect 
dwellings for artizans, in order that the Board might know to what extent they could 
impose restrictions on other land to be let for similar purposes, Sir H. A. Hunt 
302-507. 

Grounds for the opinion that the Board might advantageously provide model lodging 
houses of n more plain and less luxurious character than the Peabody Buildings or the 
improved industrial dwellings, for the accommodation of the lower classes displaced by 

schemes under the Acts of 1875 and 1879, Goddard 598 *-600 Calculation that 

subject to the otigiual loss on the cleared areas buildings provided by the Board would 
return a profit of from 4 to 5 per cent., ib. 6oi->6o5. 

Further statement upon the question of the Boaid being empowered to build; careful 
calculation made in 1875 as to the financial result, Goddard 696-703. 

Approval of the cleared sites being first offered to public companies by auction, and of 
its being compulsory upon the Board to provide the new buildings if others do not come 

for ward to <to so, Walker 1 1 1 6-1120 Inexpediency of putting the Board in competition 

with private enterprise in the provision of improved dwellings, ib. 1121—1 123. 

Expediency of the Metropolitan Board being bound to provide cheap accommodation 
for those displaced by their improvements, Gilbert l 195-1 198. 1220-1226- — Further 
suggestions as to the price or cost at which the Board should provide dwellings for the 
people displaced by their improvement operations; equitable obligation upon the Board 

to do something for those whose interests they have injured, ib. 1288-1299 Reference 

to the operation generally of the Acts of 1868 and 1875, witness further submitting that 
it should be obligatory, upon the Metropolitan Board to provide cheap and suitable 
lodgings in any district where the bouses of the pior are destroyed by improvements, ib. 
1330 1335- 

Questionable expediency in the poorer ratepayers being taxed for the purpose of the 

erection of dwellings to be occupied by artizans of a higher class, Goddard 1615 

Objection to the Board engaging in building operations, Gibbon 1822. 1857. 

See also Acts of 1875 and 1879. Compensation. Cost. Displacement and 
Replacement of Population. Gray's Inn road. Holborn District. Metro- 
politan Street Improvements Acts. Peabody Trust, 2. Schemes. Sites. 
Torrens' Acts. Western Improvements Scheme. 

Metropolitan Street Improvements Acts (1872 and 1877): 

Statement as to the prejudicial effect upon the value of cleared areas under the Metro- 
politan Street Improvements Act of 1872, by the obligation to allocate them in perpetuity 
us sites for labourers’ dwellings. Reid 891-804 Prejudicial effect also of the arbitra- 

tion clause of the Act of 1872, ib. 893. 

Examination in support of the conclusion that the Metropolitan Board are unduly 
fettered by the 33rd section of the Street Improvements Act of 1877, and are prevented 
thereby from carrying out their Western-street improvements; suggestions for modifying 
the restrictions in question, Reid 895 et seq . ; 935-948. 

Effect of certain provisions of the Street Improvements Act of 1872, in militating 

against the purchase of cleared sites for artizans’ dwellings. Walker 1126-1 130 Way 

in which the 33rd section of the Act of 1877 renders impracticable the completion of 
certain improvements of the Board; that is, through the difficulty of obtaining sites 
within a reasonable distance, ib. 1131-1139. ll 4 3 7 n 47 — —Conclusion as to the 
expediency of repeating or modifying the 33 r£ f section ol the Act of 1877, ib. 11 33- 
1142-1147. 1162-1173. 

Exceeding stringency as regards the Board of the obligations imposed by Sections 48 
and 49 of the Act of 1872; reference more especially to the requirement as to notices 
before fifteen houses enn be taken in any parish, Goddard 1566-1578- *6 12. 1672--1674 
——Advantage of the proviso whereby if the Board could not within three years let the 
sites for artizans’ dwellings, they might sell them for commercial purposes ; unwilling- 
ness of the Board to put this proviso in force, ib. 1573 _1 579- 1680-1683. 

Grounds for complaint as to the operation of the 33rd seotion of the Act ol 1 877 ; 
great delay and difficulty through the proviso that the Board shall not remove fifteen 
& p p 2 houses 
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Metropolitan Street Improvements Acts (1872 and 1887 ) — continued, 
houses before they have provided adequate accommodation for the people displaced, 
Goddard 1574. 1 580 tt scq. 

Further statement as to the importance generally of the Hoard being relieved from the 
restrictions in the 33rd section; reference hereon to communications from the Home 
Office in December 1879 and June 1880, as to the obligations upon the Board under this 
section, Goddard 1612-1616. 1631-1635. 1684-1691. 

Reference to Ihc Act of 1872 ns first imposing any obligation upon the Board as to re- 
housing the labouring classes; witness makes no special complaint respecting the 

notice, 8tc., under this Act, Goddard 1630 Insufficiency of a modification as regards 

the non-removal of more than fifteen houses at a time by extending the number to fifty 
ursixly houses, ib. 1688-1691. 

Decided opinion that the 33rd section of the Act of 1877 should either be totally 

abolished or greatly modified, Gibbon 1820-1822 Approval of a modification of the 

restrictions imposed by ihe 33rd clause in regard to the demolition of not more than 
fifteen houses, Miss Stanley 2849. 2858. 2964-2970. 

Statement submitted by Mr. Goddard relative to the operation of the 33rd section of 
the Act of 1877, and showing the effect of various clauses in railway and other Acts upon 
the same subject, App. 216-218. 

Ciicumslance of all the places to which the Act of 1872 applies having been already 
dealt with by the Metropolitan Board, no complaint now aiising in respect thereof. 
Hep. xi. 

Serious difficulties presented by the 33rd section of the Act of 1877; that is, in 
respect of the restriction against taking down more than fifteen houses at any one lime, 
and also in respect of appropriating land for the purpose of providing accommodation for 
the whole of the people to be displaced, Rep. xii. 

Suggestions for relaxing the provisions of the Act of 1877, and for the introduction of 

a Bill lor this purpose during the piesent Session, Rep. xii, xiii Relaxation suggested 

as to rhe number of houses to be taken down at any time, and as to the necessity of 

building lo the extent provided by the Act, ib. xii The lelaxations proposed should 

be adopted in any future Metropolitan Street Improvement Act, ib. xiii. 

See also Gray's Inn-road. 

Middlemen. Great evil in the worst class of houses being held by middlemen who screw 
the tenants down to the last farthing, and do little or nothing for the property 
Goddard^ 17. J 

Model Dwellings. Complainls as to the absence of home comforts in the model lodging- 
houses geneially ; exceptions where taste and convenience, together with the priiacy of 
home, have been secured in some of the buildings erected more recently, Powell 2483- 

2487. 2491 Strong feeling of disappointment in the minds of the working classes as 

regards the block system of dwellings; settled prejudice against their barrack-like 
appearance, and the publicity of the system, ib. 2491. 

Objection to the model dwellings as being too like barracks, and as having outside 
staircases, &c.; it is only as a last resource that these dwellings are inhabited, in con- 
sequence of people with families being unable 10 get houses elsewhere, Evans 2740, 2750. 
27 9 >- 2794 . 2804-2806. ' ' 

Great advantage 10 the working men of the model dwellings which have been lately 
built ; there are a few restrictions which are disliked only by those persons who have had 
no experience of them, Miss Stanley 2851-2853. 2866-2868. 2912-2915. 

See also Farringdon-road. Palmerston Buildings. Peabody Trust. Play- 
grounds. Shops. 

N. 

Newport Market. Dishonest character of some of those affected by the Newport Market 
miprot ement ; accommodation available in the Peabody Buildings in Westminster for 

people displaced by this improvement, Goddard 645-647 Great advantage probably 

in the case of the Newport Market site if the Metropolitan Board had authority to build ; 

that is, with a view to providing for the very poor, ib. 702, 703 Importance of there 

being no delay in covering this site, so that the western improvements may be expedited, 

ib. 702 Illusi ration in the case of houses in Newport Market of exorbitant rents and 

accommodation, Reid 851. 

Witness, who is a silver plater, has resided in Newport Market for eight years; lie 
and his son are m the same employment in the neighbourhood of their home, Keating 

2026-2032. 
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Report, 1882 — continued. 


Newport Market — continued. 

■2026-2032. 2070,0071. 2143-2145 Statement that the reeling of the inhabitants of 

Newport Maiket is entirely against pulling down the old houses before accommodation 

is provided for 1 lie people who are turned out, Keating 2041-2043. 2045, 2046. 2068 

Eighteen persons are living in the same house as witness, in six rooms, ib. 2162-2168. 

Night Refugee. Particulars relative to the assistance given to those in need by means of 
a night rtfuge founded by witness in the East End, Gilbert 1198-1202. 

Nor thumb er land-avenue. Statement showing the conditions of sale of land as regards 

approval of building plans, &c., by the Metropolitan Board, Goddard 583; App. 203 

Enormous sacrifice if the Board were bound to accommodate the labouring classes on 

the Northumberland-avenue site, Goddard 1615. 

Notice to Treat. Advantage of the amended practice suggested by witness in connection 
with the notice to treat; check upon further expenditure, after receipt of the notice, 
with a view to increased compensation, Sir H. A. Hunt 200. 


O. 


Occupations of Tenants. List of occupations of the tenants in Battersea Buildings and 
Stroud Vale Buildings (Victoria Dwellings Association), App. 198. 

Statement showing the avocations of the tenants affected by the Sun-strect to Worship- 
street improvement, App. 208-213. 

List of occupations of tenants at George-yard Buildings in July 1881, App. 222. 

List of occupations of tenants of c.rtaiu houses in Wentvvortli-street and Angel-alley, 
App. 223. 

Old Pye-street (Westminster). Pi ogress made with this scheme, as on 1st March 1882, 

Goddard 148 Sanction by the Secretary of State of a modification of the Old Pye- 

street scheme; the blocks will be teady for occupation about Midsummer 1880, Crouch 
ICC. 

Sufficient accommodation in the case of Pye-street, Westminster, for 600 persons in 
excess of the number dispossessed, Goddard 1581- — Considerable accommodation to 
be provided in Old Pye-street, this being available in respect of the Western improve- 
ment scheme rather than as regards the Gray’s Inn-lane improvement, ib. 1654-1657, 

Statement showing for this scheme the time occupied before the final award of Sir 
Henry Hunt, the number of ca=es decided, the number of appeals, the amount of the 
provisional award and of the final award, and the total expenses, App. 197. 

Paper showing the original estimate, the amount of settlement by the Metropolitan 
Board and by arbittation, the cost of land, and the actual amount received for recoup- 
ment, App. 199. 

Statement showing the total area taken, the gross cost per foot superficial, the area of 
recoupment, the estimated recoupment per foot superficial, and the percentage on gross 
cost, App. 200. 

Overcrowding. Effect of the demolition of houses in causing overcrowding unless prompt 

action be taken. Gibbon 1899 Considerable overcrowding which results from the 

demolition of the old houses without the provision of house-room for those displaced; 
urgent necessity for some action to alleviate the misery of the poorer population of 
London in this respect, Keating 2043, 2044. 2109-2115. 2151-2156 Absence of any 
system of Government inspection of private houses in regard to overcrowding, such 
inspec tion being confined to public lodging-houses, ib. 2066,2067. 2104-2108. 

Demoralization which naturally comes with overcrowding of families in one or two 

rooms. Rose 0421-0426 Immense overcrowding which the late demolitions have 

caused in the neighbourhood of the Western improvement, Miss Stanley 2848-2850. 

Increase of overcrowding if no fresh dwellings be provided for the people displaced, 
Rep. ix. 

See also Clerhenwell. 


Owners. Ownership of bad property chiefly by small tradesmen, Goddard 525 

Instances in support of the conclusion that no sufficiently stringent law is enforced upon 
the owners of houses unfit for habitation, ib. 576. 

Conclusion strongly adverse to the municipsl authority being required or permitted to 
purchase house property which had become unfit for occupation by reason of age or of 
neglect on .he part of the owners, Grunt , 38 - 74 <• , 6 9-76 ? --Ex^o,of the 
municipal authority being empowered to compel the owners of bad property to pull it 
down ot to put it in repair, ib. 741. 759 - 762 . Proposition 

235- P P 3 
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Report, 1882 — continued. 


Owners — continued. 

Proposition that the Metropolitan Board or some specially appointed authority should 
exercise a supervision over all houses let in lodgings to weekly tenants with a view to 
compelling the owners to keep them in proper sanitary repair, and to make the accom- 
modation otherwise suitable, ReidS 35-847. 

Insanitary slate of many of the houses in which the better class artizans live iu Lon- 
don ; explanation that this is often owing more to the landlords’ neglect rather than to the 
bad state of the house itself, Evans 2820-2825. 

Statement that bad courts are very good investments for usurers who get an enormous 
rental out of the very worst courts ; objection on the part of these persons to sell such 
property unless legislative power is put into operation against them, Miss Hill 3285- 

3293. 3369-3371 Desire of witness that the property in which she is interested 

should be managed on a sound commercial basis, and pay a fair per-centage ; no limit is 
placed on the wages of the people to whom the houses arc let, ib. 3318, 3319. 3435- 

3437- 

Disapproval of adopting the American plan known as the “ betterment ” clauses, by 
which the whole cost of improvement is charged upon the other owners, R'tyner 3559- 
3564- 35«7> 35»8. 

See also Compensation. Dilapidated and Insanitary Houses. 


Palmerston-buildings ( Gosioell-road ). Excellent character of the Palmerston-buildings, 
the ground floor being used for shops; this plan might be adopted in the case of Gray’s 
Inn-road, Gibbon 1900- 190a Decided approvnl of the accommodation and regula- 

tions in these buildings, Hudson 2(151, 2(152. 2654, 2655. 269(5-2699. 271 1-2722. 


Peabody Trust: 


1. Progress being made by the Trustees in the Erection of Dwellings on the 

Sites purchased from the Metropolitan Board. 

2. Consideration of the Terms on which Sites were Sold to the Trustees. 

3. Character of the Accommodation ; Respect in which unsuited to the Ijower 

Grade of the Working Classes. 

4. Rules and Restrictions. 

5. Rents. 

C. Conclusions of the Committee- 


1. Progress being made by the Trustees in the Erection of Dwellings on the Sites pur- 
chased from the Metropolitan Board : 

As secretary to the Peabody Trustees witness explains the progress made siuce last 
Midsummer with the various blocks of buildings and with the schemes not yet com- 
menced upon. Crouch 164-169 lire sanction of the Secretary of- State has. been 

applied for with a view to modifications of the Whitecruss-street and Pear Tree-court 
schemes; otherwise there has been no delay, and it is expected that the whole of the 
areas will be covered with buildings by Midsummer 1883, ib. 166-172. 


2. Consideration of the Terms on which Sites were Sold to the Trustees : 

Examination as to the extent to w hich witness agrees with certain evidence of Mr. 
Vigeis relative to the value of the sites bought by the Peabody trustees as compared 

with the price paid by the trustees. Sir H. A. Hunt 271-291 Considerable loss by 

the ratepayers if the ground rents of the sites had been sold to the trustees at only 
twenty years purchase; fairness rather of twenty-seven years’ purchase under certain 
conditions, ib. 292-302. 

Explanation that in assenting to the proposition that twenty-seven years’ purchase of 
ground rents is a lair price m certain cases, witness wishes to exclude sales of sites to 
ihe Peabody trustees, the price really depending on the covenants and restrictions in the 
contract, Sir H. A. Hunt 397. 

Efforts °f the Board to sell the Whitechapel and l.imehouse area before their accept- 
ance ol the offer of the Peabody trustees for portion of this area and for five other sites 
at 3 r/. per loot ; belief that under the circumstances they have got the fair commercial 
value, Goddard 559-563. J * 

Reference to a letter from 
showing ilia 
for the sites 


ItVr R Uur /r J Lord . r)eib y ( 4 PP- 2.12), chairman of the Peabody Trust, as 
J oa J d reas0 “ fur believing they could not get a higher price 

tes collectively, Goddard 559, 560. p el 

Opinion that the price of 3 i w foot, as paid by the Peabody trustees, is as fair and 
reasonable an average for the whole of the six sites a° u- .. 


cumstances, Reid 803. 


3 as could be obtained under the cir- 


3. Character 
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Peabody Trust — continued. 

3. Character of the Accommodation ; Respect in which unsuited to the Lower Grade 
of the Working Classes: 

Illustration of the objection of people displaced to remove into Peabody-buildings 
close by, Goddard 598 Use of the buildings by a much better class than are dispos- 
sessed by improvement schemes, ib. 599. 610-612 Circumstance of the Penbudy- 

buildings or other improved dwellings not being really available for the inhahitams of the 
slums, Reid 805. 839. 

Several classes for whom the Peabody-buildings are not suitable, there being no ad- 
mission of these, Gilbert 1192. 1236. 1251-1253 — Continual complaint by the people 
that the Peabody trustees have not fulfilled their duties, and that the trust was intended 

for the benefit of the very poor, ib. 1278 Objection by many of the labouring poor, 

especially the Irish, not only to registered lodging-houses but to the Peabody Buildings, 
as not conducive to morality, ib. 1350, 1351. 

Disapproval of the Peabody-buildings as being too prison-like, and as going too much 
on the barrack system, Gibbon 1896, 1897 Necessity for the erection of houses suit- 

able for a poorer class than inhabit the existing buildings, Field 2301. 2305. 2307. 2360. 

4. Rules and Restrictions : 

Reluctance of the lower grade of the labouring classes to submit to the rules in the 
Peabody Buildings for the enforcement of cleanliness and order; great antagonism of 

these people to habits of cleanliness, Goddard 626-633 Objection of the people to 

the rules and resirictions tn the Peabody Baildings, Gilbert 1373. 

Decided objection to the Peabody and to the Wnlerlow Buildings on account of the 
restrictions imposed on the tenants ; in these establishments there is an entire absence 

of the feeling <>f home, Keating 2047-2052. 2178-2182 Strong objection to the 

Peabody and'the Waterlow Buildings on account of the unnecessary restrictions upon 
the tenants ; opinion that a respectable reference is all that should be required from a 
tenant seeking accommodation, Field 2291-2294. 2301-2305. 2360, 2361. 2369-2374. 

Statement that the rules of the Peabody trustees were formerly irksome, but of late 

years they have been very much modified, Powell 2569-2571 Unsuitability of the 

Peabody Buildings for the class of people living in Whitechapel on account of the re- 
strictive rules ; objection in these buildings to permit women to take in washing, Barnett 
3081-3087. 3217-3226. 

6. Rents: 

The amount of rent in the Peabody Buildings is by no means prohibitory, Goddard 


Reference to the Peabody Buildings as beyond the price that the poor who are dis- 
placed can afford to pay ; grounds for this statement, Gilbert 1189. 1195. 1203-1211. 

1235, 1236. 1355. 1356. 1366. 1374-1377 Consideration of a statement as to the 

people displaced by certain improvements having been offered rooms at a low rent in the 
Peabody Buildings, and having gone elsewhere, ib. 1227-1136. 

Further statement upon the question of the rents being too high in the Peabody Build- 
in cr S for the poorer working classes, it beina explained to witness that the average rent 

per room is only 1 5. ill d. per room, Gilbert 1254-1257 Witness repeats that it is 

essential to provide cheager dwellings for the people than are now available in the Pea- 
body Buildings, and suggests that the rents should be lowered by the trustees, and that 
part of the capital fund should be spent for this purpose, ib. 1264-1287. 

6. Conclusions of the Committee : 

Reference by the Committee to the buildings of the Peabody Trustees as being some- 
what beyond the means, and unsuited to the wants and special callings, of the poorer 
class of persons occupying areas with which it h.is been necessary to deal under the Act 
of 1875, Rep. v. 

Opinion of the Committee that the Peabody Trustees should specially undertake the 
duty of supplying the wants of the poorer class of persons displaced, Rep. x. 

Hope expressed that the trustees may make provisions suited to the means and to the 
wauts and special callings of a poorer class than that for which they have hitherto pro- 
vided, Rep. x. 

See also Rents. 

Pear Tree Court ( Clerhenwell ). See Clerkenwell.. 

Peckham See Camberwell and Peckham. 


Petticoat Square Area. See' City of London. 

Platter. Improvement if the Metropolitan Board had power over the plaster used in houses, 
aB they have in the matter of concrete floors, Tripe 1924, 1925. 1940, ! 94 >. ^66^2 0 10 . 
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Playgrounds. Desirability of children's playgrounds in connection with model build- 
ings ; possibility of utilising the fiat roofs of the buildings for this purpose, Ilodson 

2654, 2655. 2707. 2723-272.5 Objection to the model dwellings on account of the 

absence of playgrounds for children ; great clanger to children in going up and down 

the staircases of these buildings, Evans 2791-2794. 2804-2814 Disadvantage in the 

Peabody Buildings that there are no playgrounds for the children, Miss Stanley 
2852. 

Suggestion by the Committee that in many cases the new buildings should be pro- 
vided with playgrounds for children on the top of the roof or on the ground below, 
JRep. x. 

Plumtead. Disinclination of witness to go from London to Plumatead to lice, notwith- 
standing that there are many unoccupied comfortable houses for arfizans in the latter 
locality, Keating 2185. 


Population. Return showing the number of inhabited houses and the population in each 
of the years 1 85 1 , 1861, 1871, and 1881, in the City of London, in the Metropolitan 
police district (excluding the City), and in London within the limits of the Metropolis 
Local Management Act, App. 234. 


Post Office {Land) Act ( 1881 ). Facility under the Post Office Land Act of 1881 in 
obtaining sites, as the owners can be taken before a jury; advantage of the simplified 
procedure under this Act, Sir II. A. Hunt 192. 195-197. 375-379. 


Powell, Thomas Eckford. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is a bookbinder and represents 
the Machine Rulers’ Society ; has lived for twelve years in Rayiuouth-r.uid, Jamaica 
Level, in a seven-roomed house, lor which he pays 12 s. a week rent, 2466-2471. 

Decided opinion that accommodation should be provided for artizans and labourers 
who are displaced by the demolition of their houses, 2472 Considerable inconveni- 

ence which is caused to the working men generally by being forced to live in the 
suburbs; extra cost of living by reason of the distance from the markets, 2472-2481. 

249L2492. 2516-2518. 2520-2523 Complaints as to the absence of home comforts 

in the mtdel lodging-houses geneially; exceptions where taste and convenience, together 
with the privacy of home, have been secured in some of the buildings erected more re- 
cently, 2483-2487. 2491. 

Detailed statement upon the working of the Artizans' and Labourers’ Dwellings Im- 
provement Act submitted by witness as the representative of the London Trades 
Council; special committee of the Trades Council elected to collect the opinions of their 
fellow-workmen, 2487-249 1 . 

Existence of areas which should long ago have been cleared, as being dangerous to 

those dwelling in them, and to those around, 2491. 2542-2548 Strong feeling of 

disappointment in the minds of the working classes as regards the block systeM? of 
dwellings; settled prejudice against their barrack-like appearance, and the publicity of 
the system, 2491. J 


Objection to the dwellings in question that the rents demanded represent a proportion 
of from 25 to 28 per cent, on the earnings of the working classes, whereas outside 

the proportion is only 20 per cent., 249.. 2528, 2529 Decided opinion that the 

State should acquire land compulsorily, if necessary, for the purposes of the Act; 
unfairness of the cost of the dwellings falling entirely upon the locality, 2401. 2403- 
2496. 2536-2541. 2549-2560. 2572-2574 Expediency of clearing the sites and con- 

structing the buildings with the utmost rapidity, 2491. 2497-2501. 

Statement in regard to the sanitary defects in the block system of dwellings: approval 

of stringent supervision on this point, 2491. 2.555-2558 Suggestions in favour of 

erecting cottage homes in the suburbs within ten or twelve miles of Charin'' Cross ; 

advantage of providing an equitable sysiem of purchase to be grafted on the terms of 

tenancy, 2491. 2493. 2507-2512 Argument that as die ratepayers benefit by the 

demolition of houses, they might be fairly expected to contribute generally towards the 
cost of the new dwellings, 2250-2506. J 

Decided opinion that workmen should be carried by the railway companies at a charge 
of i s. a week for any distance up to ten or twelve miles; belief that such au arran^e- 

t!l y ^ he companies; 2513-2515. 2561-2568 Desire upon the part of tlie 

2 „ 11,6 ? wners of their houses ; disfavour in which the 

building societies are held by working men on account of the slowness of their operations, 
2324-2527. 1 

“ L • d0 ; f ‘ he P resent time U.e unskilled ola.s of 

.s.isrZ’ a .t 3 hn? 5 tf ^ " g de “'™ , felt by lhe " 0rkia « ° lasses tl,al tlle State should 

assist those who take up the matter ot the artizans’ dwellings, by enabling them easily 

raksTf'tL penhod 1 d J T taSe of ‘) ,s assistance, 2549-2554 Statement that the 

y irksom5 - but that ° f lale yeari lhey have 
Private 
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Private Enterprise. Reliance to be placed on private enterprise for providing the required 
accommodation for the working classes, Walker 963 Suggestion that byway 01 pre- 

mium on the erection of artizans’ or labourers’ dwellings by private individuals these 
places be exempted from luxation ; failure, on the whole, of private enterprise to supply 

the want, Gibbon 1822, 1823. 1831-1835. 1848-1850 Necessity of some bonus asan 

inducement to private enterprise to erect artizans' dwellings, ib. 1877. 

Impossibility of doing lasting good to the working people by small efforts of private 
individuals; necessity of action under an Act of Parliament, Miss Stanley 2879-2882. 
2887-2897. 2907-2911. 

Belief that private individuals can carry out the object of the Artizans’ Dwelling Acts 
more economically than public bodies ; instances in which four and five per cent, is not 
only paid, but n considerable amount is laid aside, Miss Hill 3210-3243. 3287. 3310. 

3388-3393 Decided opinion that nothing effectual can be done to improve either the 

dwellings or the social status of the poor without volunteer work and actual personal 
supervision, ib. 3260. 33 > 4 ~ 3323 - 3359 - 3362 - 34 * 0 - 34 ' 8. 

Ample room not only for the several Acts of Parliament with reference to improved 
dwellings for the working classes but for private enterprise as well, Rep. iii. 

Provincial Toions. Grounds for the conclusion of the Committee that in provincial towns 
there is not the same necessity as in London for insisting on the rebuilding of houses for 

the classes displaced, Rep. ix Recommended amendment of the Act of 1875, in order 

te relieve provincial towns from the obligation in question, ib. 

Provisional Award. Under witness’ scheme for an amended procedure the arbitrator 
would make only one award whichshould be final, there being no longer any provisional 

award. Sir H. A. Hunt 201, 202 Further statement in favour of doing away with the 

provisional award, witness entirely dissenting from Mr. Rodwell’s suggestions as to the 
alternative course to be pursued, ib. 407-419. 

Suggestion that the expense of working the Acts of 1875 and 1879 might be reduced 
by abolishing the provisional and final award, Reid 890. 

Concurrence of the Committee in the recommendation made by several witnesses that 
the provisional award should be dispensed with, Rep. viii. xiii. 

Provisional Order. Relaxation obtained by the Metropolitan Board from the Secretary of 
State of certain conditions in the Provisional Older which interfered with the letting of 
the lund, Goddard 141. 

Publid-houses. Very large sums necessarily given by the Metropolitan Board for public- 
houses ; instances to this effect, witness handing in a table on the subject, Goddard 547 ; 
App. 201. 


Railway Facilities ( Working Classes). See Great Eastern Railway. Workmen's Trains. 

Rates and Ratepayers. Argument that as the ratepayers benefit by the demolition of 
houses, they may be fairly expected to contribute generally towards the cost oi the new 

dwellings, Powell 2502-2506 Large increase in the value of property where model 

dwellings have been erected; the rateable value of the property in Bethnal Green has in- 
creased as much ns fourfold, Miss Stanley 2859. 2916-2926 Benefit to the ratepayers 

by the erection of improved dwellings, Barnett 3212-3215. 

Statement showing the rateable value of the Metropolis and the City and the sums 
charged for artizans’ dwellings by annual precept of the Metropolitan Board of Worts, 
Goddard 3742-3753 ; App. 232. 

Important gain to the ratepayers through the increased rateable value of the new 
buildings us compared with the old, Rep. »i_Beneflt to the ratepayers in future by 
the improved health and morals of the people, ib. 

See also Compensation. Cost. Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Banner, Joseph. (Analysis of his Evidence.)-Is Town Clerk of Liverpool ; has been for 
the last twenty years engaged in carrying out samfary works and street improvements 
under local Acts and Provisional Orders, 3438-3445. 

Information respecting the only scheme which has been undertaken in Liverpool under 
the Artizans’ Dwellings Acts ; application made to the Local Government Board tor a 
modification of the original scheme, which could not be carried out through mobility to 
find « purchaser for the ground, 3446 - 3453 - 347.5~348.5- 3523-3532 
the estimated cost of the new street across Nash-groye; satisfactory result in so fai ns 
the actual expenditure amounted only to half of the estimate, 345 l— 3 fo 3 * 3495 36 ^ 

235. Q Q J P' y 
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Kayner, Joseph. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Rapidity with which the scheme of the new street was c Tried out under the Artizans’ 
Dwelling Act of 1875; belief that it would have taken from two to three years to com- 

pleie if the property had been taken under the Land Clauses Act, 3452-3456 

Ren sons for preferring the machinery of the Act of 1875 to the ordinary process under 
the Land Clauses Act, 3455, 3456- 

Satisfactory manner in which the arbitration in regard to the value of the property 
purchased for the new street was carried out by Sir Henry Hunt ; single case of appeal 
against his decision, 3455. 3467-8474- 3507“35'5- 3G02-3607 — -Expediency of trade 
. compensation in the case of a person who loses hut business through compulsory purchase 

of property, 3473, 3474 Statement that the general process of building in Liverpool 

provided ample accommodation for the people who had been displaced by the new street; 
no necessity, lor this reason, for the Corporation to make any efforts to provide habi- 
tations, 3485-3492. 3567- 3.573* 3577- 359^601. 3617 Pm P? sul «»•»«*« for the erec- 

tion <>! a fish market on the ground which the Liverpool Corporation huvo been unable 
to sell, 3494. 3608-3614. 

Suggestions in regard to iqxprovemenls in the existing Act with reference to assessing 
compensation for compulsoiy sales; improvement of the remaining property taken into 
consideration in the assessment of the compensation, 3fi°3 - 36'5- 3554“35^* 3®' 5—3616 

Belief that if the machinery under the Act were applied ns suggcsitd by witness, 

the compensation to be paid would be reduced by more than 05 per cent., 3508 The 

numbers to be displaced under the Nash-grove scheme would be about 200 families con- 
sisting of 1,100 persons, 3516-3518. 

Local poweis in Liverpool under the Sanitary Amendment Act of 1864 of dealing with 
premises which are unfit for human habitation ; lo<*,ooo I. spent by the Liverpool Cor- 
poration iu effecting improvem* ills under this Act, 3533-3541. 3544“3553- 3o Ko “3684* 

3589-3592 Disapproval of adopting the Americun law known as the “betterment” 

clauses, by which the whole cost of inipiovements is charged upon the other owners, 

3659"3664. 3587, 3588 Liberal treatment by Sir Henry Hunt of the weekly tenants 

who were displaced by the new street, 3574. 

Explanation that in Liverpool there is more overcrowding of houses than there is over- 
crowding of families in each house, 3575, 3576- Absence of inconvenience to the 

wotking men in Liverpool in being removed Irom the vicinity of their work, 3576, 3577 

Compensation granted by Sir Homy Hunt in the case or insanitary dwellings which 

have to be pulled down to the extent of twelve years’ purchase on the net rental, 
3685 , 3686 . 

Non-success of the building scheme entered into by the Liverpool Corporation under 

the Act of 1868; 3593-3597 Absence of any dissatisfaction in Liverpool through Sir 

Henry Hunt, a London man, having been appointed as arbitrator, 3603-3607 Facility 

of removing the artizans to places within a mile or so of Liverpool if it were necessary to 
displace them by demolishing insanitary dwellings, 3618-3620. 

Re-building ( Old Houses). Considerable attention paid by witness for seventeen years to 
the subject of housing the poor in London, her particular plan being the purchasing of 
old houses, and rebuilding them, Miss Hill 2977-2982 Decided opinion that rebuild- 

ing old houses can be made to pay as much ns 4 per cent, on both ground and buildings, 

ib. 2983-2988 Tendency in Maiyleboue to x-ebuild houses for a slightly better class 

ol people, and so to exclude those of the lowest class; disapproval of this tendency, 

3-55~3 2 68. 33 01 Method adopted by witness in dealing with the tenants of 

houses which are demolished before being rebuilt; long notice given to the tenants, if pos- 
sible, ib. 33H-33 1 3* 

Regent s Canal Bill, Clauses to be inserted in this Bill similar to those in force in the 
case of the Gieut Eastern Railway Company as regards workmen’s trains, Rep. x. 

Re-housing of Artizans and Labourers. See Displacement and Replacement of Population. 

Retd, Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Long and extensive experience of witness as a 
surveyor in London : he has often been consulted by the Metropolitan Board, 790-795 
Frequent employment of witness in arbitration cases under the Aitizans’ Dwellings Acts 
796- 

Necessity of very heavy cost being incurred by the Metropolitan Board in the clearance 
of densely-covered sites under the Acts; wide range of cost of the six sites purchased by 

theireabody Trustees, 797.. Enhanced outlay involved where it is necessary to acquire 

sanitary pioperty in order to complete the schemes, 798-800 Serious depreciation in 

the value of the sites, through the obligation as to the erection of artizans’ dwellings ; 
obstacle to subsequent conversion into commercial purposes, 801, 802. 811-813. 

Opinion that the price of 3 d. per foot, as paid by the Peabody Trustees, is as fuir and 
reasonable an average for the whole of the six sites as could be obtained under the 

circumstances, 
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Report, 1882 — continued. 


Reid, Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 
circumstances, 803 Suggestion that the btst mode of dealing with the people dis- 

placed by the clearance or any area is lo give them a small money compensation, leaving 
them to find accommodation elsewhere, which they cau readily do, there being plenty 

of empty houses, 804. 816-821. 857 Circumstance of the Peabody Buildings or 

other improved dwellings not being really available for the inhabitants of the slums, 
805. 839. 

Impracticability of purchasing any extensive areas within a couple of miles of Charing 
Cross as sites for artisans’ dwellings; facility in obtaining sites within a radius of five 

miles or so, 806-808. 814,815 Approval of the conditions and restrictions under 

which the land has been sold to the Peabody Trustees, 809, 810 Advantage ol the 

working classes livino' in the suburbs and having cheap facilities of transit by railway and 
tramway; increasing numbers in the suburbs, 815. 824, 825. 929-934- 

Means of removing the slums in the metropolis by applying Mr. Torrens’ Acts, 822, 

823 Information as to the character of the smaller houses and the density of the 

population in some of the suburbs and in several places outside die more central parts 
of the metropolis ; reference especially to Camberwell and Somers Town, 823-834. 
874-877. 


Proposition that the Metropolitan Board, or some specially appointed authority, should 
exercise a supervision over all houses let in lodgings to weekly tenants with a view to 
compelling the owners to keep them in proper sanitary repair, and to make the accommo- 
dation otherwise suitable, 835-847 Very high rents extracted from the occupiers of 

large numbers of wretched tenements, seven or eight persons often occupying a single 

room, 838, 839. 847-851 Illustration in the case of houses in Newport Market of 

exorbitant rents and wretched accommodation, 851. 

Expediency of many of the people displaced by the removal of slums being re-housed 
in the same vicinity in order to be near their work ; advantage on the other hand in large 
numbers removing to the suburbs to more comfortable lodgings, 852-857. 874-882 — - 
Question considered as to the conditions of sale first imposed by the Metropolitan Board 
having been fair and reasonable, as a ell as the altered conditions applied in the case of 

the Peabody Trustees, 858-873 Result of witness’ experience that the Art.zans 

Dwellings Acts can only be carried out at great expense to the ratepayers, and that the 
people displaced by the removal of slums might be left to provide lor themselves, a 
few pounds being given in each case on removal, 880-889. 898. 904, 905. 

Suggestion that the expense of working the Acts of 1875 and 1879 might be reduced 
by abolishing the provisional and final awards, 890 Proposal as regards compensa- 

tion, 1 hat the property lo be taken be classified iuto three divisions, ib. 

Statement as to the prejudicial effect upon the value of cleared areas under the Metro- 
politan Street Improvements Act of 1872 by the obligation to allocate them in perpetuity 

as sites for labourers’ dwellings, 891-894 Prejudicial effect also of the arbitration 

clause of the Street Improvements Act of 1872 ; 893. 

Examination in support of the.cooclusion that the Metropolitan Board are unduly 
fettered bv the 33rd section of the Sireet Improvements Act of 1877, and are prevented 
thereby from carrying out their Western-street improvements ; suggestions for modifying 
the restrictions in question, 895. 935-94,8 «< ^.—Proposed adoption of a clause ^similar 
to that in the Metropolitan District Railway Act of 1S81, enabling the Metropolitan 
Board to make agreements with people about to be displaced, instead of procuring accom- 
modation for them elsewhere, 898, 899. 910-913. 935“948- 

Expediency of Lr<ra sites, when cleared, being sold for commercial purposes, instead of 
being partly reserved for artilans, other and smaller sites elsewhere being procured 

for the latter noo-005 Consideration of the question whether the people displaced 

from the district about Baldwin’a-gardens could conveniently remove to » 

the suburbs ; great facility if there were penny railway lares from and lo the suburbs for 

these people, 914-934- 


Rents : 

Very high rents extracted from the occupiers of large numbers of wretched tenements, 
•seven or eight persons often occupying a single room, Reid 838, 039. »45-°o 
Advantage of the labouring classes living in the suburbs, as for the rent of one room in 

London they can get two rooms out of London, gutter 1048-1053 Increa^d enls 

since the Peabody 6 Buildings and model lodging-houses have come into operat ° ”■ 

1180-1101. 121 I. 1370-I3J2 Indirect reduction of rent per room by sub-letting and 

by taking in lodgcis \ disapproval of this practice, on moral grounds, if it can possibly 
be avoided, ii. 1257-1277. , , . . . 

Importance of cheaper rents than in the Peabody Buildings; approval of mmpUand 
rougher aooommodatron so long as cheapness is secured, G.litr W 6 -W 7 - « 
—Question considered as to the connection between low rents and low wages, 
as to sackmakers and others being worse paid if their rents were lower, ,b. 1378-1384. 

Considerable 
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Rents — continued. 

Considerable rise in the price of lodging outside the model buildings on account of the 

general overcrowding, Keating 2103 -Objection to the improved dwellings inasmuch 

as the rents demanded represent a proportion of from 25 to 28 per cent, on the earnings 
of the working classes, whereas outside the proportion is only 20 per cent., Powell 
2491. 2528, 2529. 

Opinion roughly that the general difference in rent between town and country is that 
5 s. 6 (I. will obtain in the suburbs what will cost 8 s. 6 d. in London, Miss Stanley 2878. 

2883-2885. 2902 The usual rent for single rooms in witness’ district is 3 .■?. a week, 

ib. 2902 Statement as to the amount of rent paid respectively for single rooms and 

for nightly lodgings in Whitechapel, Barnett 3023-3030. 

Regular payment of rent by the tenants who live in witness’ bouses ; strong feeling in 
favour of introducing a system of bonus for punctual payment of rent. Miss Ilill 3394- 


Statement showing the weekly rents paid by tenants affected by the Sun-street to 
Worship-street improvement, App. 208-213. 

Paper handed in by Miss Stanley showing the actual receipts and disbursements of 
three houses situated respectively in Liclitield-street, Market-street, and Porter-street, 
App. 220, 221. 

Importance attached in memorandum by Professor Bryce to the system at Brooklyn 
(United Stales), of allowing discount on rents paid in advance, App. 237. 

Replacement of Population. See Displacement and Replacement, <ffc. 

Rose, The Rev. John. (Analysis of Ins Evidence.) — Has been connected with the. parish 
church of Clerkenwell for the last fourteen years; is well acquainted with the habits and 
occupations of the people in that district, 2389-2395. 

Considerable overcrowding which lias been caused in Clerkenwell by the demolition 

of bouses in neighbouring parishes, 2394. 2427-2429 Great importance to the 

majority of the working men in Clerkenwell in being able to live in the neighbourhood 
of their work ; certain class of workmen who could live outside as well ns in the parish, 

2396-2402. 2407-2410. 2416-2418. 2431-2438. 2449-2459 Considerable rise in 

rents in Clerkenwell within the last ten years ; opinion that ibis is partly owing to the 
demolition of houses, and also to the increased population, 2403. 2444-2448 Demoli- 

tion of houses for the purposes of the new street, 2411-2414. 

Belief that ihere would be no advantage, on the score of health, in the working men 
going to the suburbs, as Clerkenwell is quite as healthy ns the suburban parishes, 2419, 

2420 Demoralization which naturally comes with overcrowding of families in one or 

two rooms, 2421-2426 Impossibility for men earning only 1 L per week to live in the 

suburbs, notwithstanding the facility which exists in the communications by rail and 
tram, 2440-2443. 2458, 2459. 

Instances of houses in Clerkenwell built originally to accommodate but one family, in 

which there are now six or seven families living, 2456 Objections made by people to 

the rules of the industrial dwellings when they first read them; contented character of 

the people when they come to live in them, 2460-2463 The only objection to these 

dwellings is that the rents are too high lor men with small wages and large families, 
2464, 2465. 


S. 

Sackmakers. Large displacement of sackinakers at Tower-hill and Rosemary-lane ; non- 
admission of this class to the Peabody Buildings, Gilbert 1183. 1231. 1236. 1251 

Importance of sackmakers living in the neighbourhood of the docks, ib. 1378-1381. 

St. Georye-the- Martyr ( Southwark). Progress made with this scheme, as on 1st March 
1882, Goddard 148 Statement showing the original estimate, the amount of settle- 

ment by the Metropolitan Beard and by arbitration, the cost of land, and the actual 
amount received for recoupment, App. 199. 

Statement showing the total area taken, the gross cost per foot superficial, the area of 
recoupment, the estimated recoupment per foot superficial, and the ner-centnge on gross 
cost, App. 2 co. 1 

Sanitary 
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Sanitary Arrangements. Statement in regard to till- sanitary defects in the block system 
of dwellings; approval of stringent supervision on this point, Powell 2491. 2555- 

2 558 Suggestions with a view to preventing the existing class of small houses from 

becoming insanitary and getting .into a filthy state; necessity of strict sanitary regu- 
lations for new houses, Barnett 3177-3180. 

Expediency of an official inspection in order to prevent houses getting into an insani- 
tary state ; belief that in London the sanitary Acts are sufficient if properly administered, 
Miss Hill 3232, 3233. 

Recommendation that all existing sanitary legislation should be more fully enforced, 
Rep. x. 

Savings {Working Classes). Information respecting a certain savings fund of which 
witness is secretary; scheme suggested by the churchwarden of St. Matthew’s, City- 
road, by which working men may devote their savings to the building of model dwell- 
ings, and so become their own landlords, Hodson 2657-2667. 2701 Admission that 

if working men are of a saving disposition they can save in the country as well as in 
town. Brans 2815, 2816. 

Schemes {Acts of 1875 and 1879). Total of fourteen schemes taken in hand by the lle- 
trop ilitan Board, of which the larger portion has been thoroughly dealt with, and the 
land is fit for building upon ; particulars hereon, Goddard 146-149. 

Proposition that as Parliament, by the Act of 1875, amended by the Act of 1879, has 
sanctioned the principle of clearing away plague spots and unhealthy districts, any 
objections to schemes will be sufficiently considered by the confirming authority, or may 
be settled by some other ready means without the necessity of an application to Parlia- 
ment in each case. Sir H. A. Hunt 192-198 Simplification of procedure and reduc 

tion of loss if the foregoing proposal be adopted, ib. 192-198. 327, 328. 

Explanation that the simplified procedure suggested by witness is taken from the Post 
Office (Land) Act of 1881, except that in the latter case the Provisional Order has to be 
confirmed by Act of Parliament; delay and expense on the latter score, Sir H. A. 

Hunt 192. 195-197 Sufficiency of nine or ten months for the completion of schemes, 

up to the publication of the final award, if confirmation by Parliament be dispensed 
with ; about two years are now necessary, ib. 214, 215. 

Promotion of more schemes by the Metropolitan Board if freed from the restrictions 
on the sale of the land, Goddard 667, 668. 

See also City of London. Clerkenwell. Compensation. Cost. Displace- 
ment and Replacement of Population. Goulston-strcet and Flower and Dean- 
street. Gray's Inn-road. Metropolitan Board of Works. Sites. South- 
wark and Great Duver-street Scheme. Western Improvements Scheme. 

School Board for London. Practice of the London School Board to give the people dis- 

placed a short notice, and to compensate them, through their surveyor, the sums vary- 
ing from 1 1 . upwards ; readiness with which the people remove, Walker 993-997- 

Sewers {City of London ), Commissioners of. See City of London. 

Shops. Obstacle as a rule to the use of the upper floors of new buildings for aitizans' 
dwellings, and of the lower floor for shops ; facility in some cases, Goddard 1705, 1706- 

1729-1731 Approval of shops in the ground floor of the new buildings, Miss Hill, 

3419-3421. 

Suggestion bv the Committee that in many cases the lower storey may well be devoted 
to shops, with convenient rooms nttacheil on the next storey, or elsewhere, for the accom- 
modation of those who keep the shops. Rep. x. 

Single Rooms. Great importance of having single rooms in the improved buildings ; state- 
ment that in the Drury-lane improvements, out of tenements for 345 families theie are 

but Lhirty single rooms. Miss Stanley 2852, 2853 Expediency of a large number of 

single rooms to accommodate the lowest class of the poor who have been removed from 
tlie C damp underground cellars ; suggestions as to the mode of construction, Miss Hill 
3002-300= Great necessity for more single rooms in the industrial buildings; diffi- 

culty of getting the extreme poor into the dwellings on account of the want of single 
rooms, ib. 3260. 341 2. 3426-3430. 

20*. Q Q 3 SlTES 
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Report, 1882 — continued. 


Sites ( Imp nor ed Dwellings) : 

1. Increased Value of the Areas or Sites acquired by the Metropolitan 

Bourd under Improvement Schemes, if they could be made available for 

Commercial Purposes. 

2. Difficulties in the acquisition of Alternative Sites in London for the pur- 

pose of Artisans' Dwellings. 

3. Particulars relative to the several Sites hitherto acquired , the Area, Cost 

Spc. 

I. Increased Value of the Areas or Sites acquired by the Metropolitan Hoard 
under Improvement Schemes, if they could be made available for Commercial 
Purposes : 

Avoidance of great loss if the land acquired by the Board could have been used for 

commercial purposes, Sir H. A. Hunt -227 Greatly enhanced value if the sites could 

. be sold for commercial purposes; in such case the operations of the Board would result 
almost in a profit, Goddard 550-554. 

Serious depreciation in the value of the sites through the obligation as to the erection 
of artizans’ dwellings; obstacle to subsequent conversion into commercial purposes, Reid 

801, 802. 811-813 Expediency of large sites, when cleaied, being sold for commercial 

purposes, instend of being partly reserved for artizans, other and smaller sites elsewhere 
being procured for the latter, ib. 900-905. 

Opinion that in some cases the areas chared should be let for commercial purposes 

rather than for improved dwellings for the labouring classes, Walker 950, 960 Limited 

demand for sites if it were a condition that they must be devoted in perpetuity to arti- 
zaiis dwellings; the price of 3d. a foot, as given by the Peabody trustees, is in fact as 

much ns could reasonably be expected under the circumstances, ib. 981, gb'c Great 

saving if portion of the chared sites could be sold by the Metropolitan Board for com- 
mercial purposes, ib. 1085, >086. 1107-1109. 

Absence of power in the Board to let under the full market value any vacant building 
sites not devoted by Act of Parliament to the erection of artizans’ dwellings, Goddard 

1615- Desire of the Board to provide accommodation in the cleared sites wherever the 

land is not commercially valuable, ib. 1602, 1623. 


2. Difficulties in the acquisition of Alternative Sites in London for the purpose of 
Artisans' Dwellings: J 

Efforts made by the Board and its officers under the Amending Act of 1 870 with a view 
to the acqtysition of alternative sites wiibin a three-mile radius of the cleared areas- 

extreme difficulty in procuring any eligible sites, Goddard 15S-1581 564-568 Cirl 

cumitnnce of the Board not having applied for relaxation under the 41b section of the 
Act of 1879, on account of the difficulty of acquiring new sites within a short distance of 
the cleared areas, ib. 093-095. 

rlSZSS&S purchasing any extensive arena within a couple of miles of Charing 
„ W “ ' *L d "i llln S«i facility in obtaining site, within a radius of fir? 

, ,■ J , el , 0 ", 0 ■ ® '.4i 815 Obstacle to the Board acquiring arena in the 

metiopolis fur labourers dwellings without compulsory powers, Walker 065 Very 

* 966 P ° bti “ nab e for ,he P ur P oae 'n or near the centre of the metropolis, 

to nhmin P,“ riod , “ wllich m itn,!ss "? s u " al,lt b r advertising f„r the Metropolitan Bound 

As SffcirehrTfi r te SHS” tl,ree milcs of st - P ““'’ a i facility in obtaining 
ultra within a ciicuit of fire miles, Walker 1010-1016. 1087-1094 Higher rate which 

K.buT. X. ? W ** aif for ar, leans' dwellings in tj. centred Lon, Inn than 
work' is , 095-1 te* ID f ™ thro "S h tb ° paople being nearer their 

ouirhtn'sitp!i a fo^?vin S -| b) t' 1 ' di ® cu ^y experienced by the Metropolitan Board in ac- 
Zt sfrerinmoe Xni 1 y to ™P rove ""nt schemes, though it is represented to witness 
S succeeded in doing .0, Goddard ,609. ,6,5s. .658- 

lessonable terms ,7, nr-l c Plbe p oard than of private individuals in acquiring sites on 
was permitted by th, hZ. Lretar")',”' l J ) 5^> i “ 1 «* it “ ,i '>n of one site for another 

Xw' frc*. " lati ' >e ^ la "“ l Si ‘ eS M,h ' Ho acquired, the Area, 

£4“ ' h ° Win "’ f " e “ Ch Mhera '’ ,h ' ‘ 0tal are * *“ ken ' aDd ‘ he 

Board 'for P art ' c nlars relative to sites reserved by the Metropolitaa 

s;rtllrm“ ' n a ‘Xu”" 8 nnder Section 49 of the Metropolitan 

App. 214,^215 ° 1 ^7 2 > and showing the offers received for the several sites, 


Reference 
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Sites ( Improved Dwells igs ) — continued. 

3. Particular* relative to the several Sites, frc. — continued. 

Reference by the Committee to the extent of the area* already dealt with, and the 
cost incurred in respect thereof, Rep. v. 

See also Arts of 1875 and 1079. City of London. Clerkenwell. Compensation. 

Conditions of Sale or Lease. Cost. Displacement and Replacement oj Popula- 
tion. Gray’s Inn-road. Metropolitan Street Improvements Acts. Newport 
Market. Peabody Trust. Suburbs. Southwark and Great Dover-street 
Scheme. 

Slums. See Dilapidated and Insanitary Houses. 

Soho. Great difficulty in getting rooms in Soho, especially in the case of men with 

families, Kirhham 2210-2212. 2256-2260 Increased rents in Soho at the present 

time, caused by the overcrowding consequent on the houses being pulled down, ib. 22 10- 

2212 The lodging-houses arc more overcrowded at the present time, and the rents 

are higher than was the case ten or a dozen years ago, ib. 2254. 

Low class of labourers who inhabit Crown-street ; superior class of artizans in Old 

Complon-street, Field 2278-2285 Overcrowding in the neighbourhood l>y reason of the 

demolition in Bedfordbury and Wild-street, ib. 2286, 2287 Insanitary state of Crown- 

place at the present time ; entire absence of inspection by the medical officer of the 

district, ib. 2287.2317-2325. 2352, 2353 -Increase of rents in Chapel-place and 

Crown-street on account of the overcrowding, ib. 2287. 

Importance for witness to live in the quarter lie is in at the present time on account of 
the character of his labour, it being essential that he should be near his work, Field 
*3' 3- 2 3l 6 - 

Southwark and Great Dover-street Scheme. Great importance of the proposed Southwark 
and Great Dover-street communication, it being intended to devote the main portion of 
the properly to artizans' dwellings; exceedingly low class of houses to be removed in 
this case, Goddard 1610, 1611 Necessity in order to carry out the foregoing improve- 

ment effectually, of the Metropolitan Board being relieved from the obligation as to not 

taking down more than fifteen houses, ib. 161 1, 1612 Displacement of 1,622 persons by 

the Southwark aud Great Dover-street Scheme, for all of whom accommodation is to be 
provided, ib. 1617a 1618. 

Further statement as to the low and bad class of occupiers to bo displaced by the 
Southwark and Great Dover-street Scheme ; expediency of their being provided with 

improved lodgings in the same locality. Goddard 1724-1729 Advantage in this case 

of the proposal for the use of the ground floor for shops, whilst the upper floors might 
be used for artizans’ dwellings, ib. 1729-1731. 

Further information respecting the Great Dover-street to Southwark Bridge commu- 
nication; importance in this scheme of having power to make the lower storeys into 

shops, Goddard 37 , 4~3735 Belief that this scheme could be carried out ... a year 

and-u-half if the required relaxation in regard to shops is granted by Parliament, 1 b. 

37*9-3734- 


Southwark (St. George thc-Martyr). See St. George-the- Martyr. 

Stanley, The Hon. Maude. (Analysis of her Evidence.)-Witness, who resides in Dover- 
street, has taken great interest in the question of dwellings for the working people of 
Loudon; she is well acquainted with the particular neighbourhood aflected by the 
Western improvement, 2838, 2839. 

Statement as to the inaccuracy of the calculation made by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works in regard to the number of persons to be displaced by the Western improvement, 

”8qq 2840. ‘297 1 -2976 Decided opinion that the working people should be rc-housed 

in ’the same neighbourhood on account of their work ; large expense which going to the 
suburbs entuils°upon the working man, 2841-2847- 2860-2S65. 2869-2877. 2903-2906. 

2027-2031 Great objection against going to the suburbs, that the children are not 

kent at home ; danger to girls in coming back to the suburbs late ut night froin their 
work in town by the workingmen’s trains, 2841, 2842. 2860-2865- — Large numbers of 
workmen employed in trades which make it necessary that they should live near their 
work, 2844-2846. 2960-2962. 

Immense overcrowding which the late demolitions have caused in the neighbourhood 
of the Western improvement, 2848-2850- — Expediency of proceeding with the Western 
improvements by sections rather than doing it altogether, 2849, 2850— — Approval of a 
modification of the restrictions imposed by the 23rd clause of the Act of 1877, in regard 
to the demolition of not more than fifteen houses, 2846. 285K. 2964-297P. 

Great advantage to the working men of the model dwellings which have been lately 
built; there are a few restrictions which are disliked only by those persons who have 

had no experience of diem, 2851-3853. 2866-286S. 1913-2915 Disadvantage m the 

235. a a 4 1 
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Stanley , The Hon. Maude. (Analysis of her Evidence) — continued. 

Peabody Buildings that there nre no playgrounds for the children, 2852 Great im- 

portance of having single rooms in these buildings; statement that in the Drury-lane 
improvements, out of tenements for 345 families, there are but thirty single rooms, 2852, 

2853 Entire want of accommodation for costermongers in the new buildings in the 

way of standing room for their trucks, or store-rooms for their goods, 2853. 

Absence of any empty houses in London at the present time in which artizans could 

live, 2854 Large numbers of empty houses in the suburbs into which artizans will 

not go on account of the expense, 2855, 2856 Strong approval of the working of the 

Artizans’ Dwellings Acts; belief that if properly carried out the condition of the working 
people will be improved both socially and morally, 2857. 

Large increase in the value of property where model dwellings have been erected ; the 
rateable value of the property in Bethnal Green has increased as much as five-fold, 2859. 
2916-2926 Strong disapproval of giving money compensation to the persons dis- 

I ilnced under these Acts, 2869 Opinion roughly that the general difference in rent 

ictween lown and country is that 5 s. 6 cl. will obtain in the subuibs what will cost 

8 s. 6rf. in London, 2878. 2883-2885. 2902 Impossibility of doing lasting good to 

the working people by small efforts of private individuals; what will really benefit 
them must be done by a great Act of Parliament, 2879-2882. 2887-2897. 2907-2911. 

Information in detail as to some property owned by witness in the neighbourhood of 
the Western improvement, the rents, outgoings, state of repairs, &e. ; paper proposed to 
be put in showing the names of the tenants and the rents paid by each, 2907-2910. 

2932-2959 Explanation as to the rent and outgoings in the case of certain houses in 

Porter-street, Lichfield-slreel, and Market street, 2933-2948. 

[Second Examination.] — Further explanaiion with reference to the property owned by 
witness in the neighbourhood of the Western improvement ; the actual rental received for 
the house, No. 5, Porter-sireet, has been 83 7 ., out of which expenses to the amount of 
65 Z., and rent collecting at five per cent, have to be deducted, 3006, 3007. 

State Aid ( Artizans ’ Dwellings). Decided opinion that the State should acquire lands 
compulsorily, if necessary, for the purposes of the Act of 1875; unfairness of the cost 
of the dwellings falling entirely upon the locality, Powell 2491. 2493-2496. 2536-2541. 

2 549 _,2 66o. 2572-2574 Strong desire felt by the working classes that the State 

should assist those who take up the matter of the artizans’ dwellings by enabling them 
easily to acquire the land ; advantage of this assistance, ifl. 2549-2554. 

Street Improvements. Aggregate of 130,906 l. as the value of the land thrown into public 
streets in respect of the schemes taken up by the Metropolitan Board under the Artizans’ 

Dwellings Acts, Goddard 542, 543 General average loss of 75 per cent, upon street 

improvements effected by the Board, ib. 654, 655. 

Statements showing for each scheme, the cost of roads or streets, and sewers, App. 
199. 204. 

See also Metropolitan Street Improvements Acts. 

Stroud Vale Buildings. See Victoria Dwellings Association (Limited). 

Sub-letting. System adopted by witness in charging rents to her tenants, so that there 
may be no temptation to sub-let, Miss Hill 3422-3445. 

Suburbs: 

1. Conflicting Evidence on the Question as to the Desire of Working Men to 
live in the Suburbs rather than in London, and as to the Advantage 
of their doing so. 

2. Extent and Character of the Accommodation in the Suburbs for the Work - 
ing Classes ; Expediency of strict Sanitary Regulation <. 

1 * Conflicting Evidence on the Question as to the Desire of Working Men to 
live in the Suburbs rather than in London, and as to the Advantage of their 
•doing so: 

Conclusion as the desire of the working classes to live in the suburbs if there were 

cheap railway facilities, Goddard 619-625 Advantage of the working classes living 

in the suburbs and having cheap facilities of transit by railway and tramway; increasing 
numbers in the suburbs, Reid 815. 824, 825. 929-934. 

Several objections to the labouring classes of the metropolis living in the suburbs and 
travelling to and from their work by railway, Gilbert 1 188 — Loss of time and social 
disadvantage where men have to travel any distance to and from their work, and are 

separated from their families throughout the day, ib. Advantage, doubtless, 

in each family having two rooms instead of one ; great disadvantages on the other hand 
by living in the suburbs; if otherwise, the working classes cannot pay for two rooms, 

Gilbert 
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SuBVRBS~continued. 

1. Conflicting Evidence on the Question , §-c. — continued. 

Gilbert 1212— 1220 Belief as to the decided preference of labouring men to live in 

London, ib. 1213-1220. 

Loss of the society of friends, and loss of amusements, by removal from London, 

Gilbert 1 248, 1249 Desire of a large number of those who have been driven into the 

suburbs to come back into London if there were suitable accommodation for them, ib. 

1328 Preference of the people for their present homes, as compared with improved 

sanitary dwellings, or with residence in the snburbs at a distance from their work ; 
several grounds for such preference, ib. 1352-1364. 

Apparent preference of workmen for residence in the suburbs, the number of such 
passengers on the Great Eastern line being constantly on the increase, Birt 1539-1548 

Decided advantage in preventing overcrowding in the centre of London, and in 

encouraging the erection of labourers’ dwellings in (he outskirts; better health thereby, 
Tripe 1952-1954. 1994-1997. 2011-2015. 

Opinion that, on the score of health, there is not much advantage of living in the 
suburbs ; belief that in mauy cases the advantage of sleeping in the fresh air is lost by 
having often to sit in wet clothes the whole of the day, Keating 2087-209'*. 2127-2129 

Circumstances under which wituess went to reside at Battersea, but returned to 

town after four months; rents were lower thun in London for the same accommodation, 

Kirkham 2197-2202. 2209-2213 The principal objection to residing in the suburbs 

is the impossibility for workmen to return home to meals, ib. 2204-2208 Impossibility 

for men with families and low woges to reside in the suburbs, ib. 2214.2215.2243- 
2248. 

Belief that to remove to the suburbs would be highly inconvenient to most working 

men; reasons for this opinion. Field 2276,2277. 2326-2328 -Impossibility of keep- 

ing a home and family together if working men are obliged to live in the suburbs and 

come to their work in London, ib. 2331-2338 Impossibility for men earning only 1 l. 

per week to live in the suburbs, notwithstanding the facility which exists in the commu- 
nications by rail or tram, Bose 2440-2443. 0458, 2459. 

Considerable inconvenience which is caused to the working men generally by being 
forced to live in the suburbs ; cxtia cost of living by reason of the distance from the 

markets. Poxcell 2472-2481. 2491, 2492. 2516-2518. 2520-2523 Disapproval of 

sending workmen to live in the suburbs if convenient houses can be erected on sites 
where the demolition has taken place; increased cost of living in the suburbs on account 
of the distance from a market, Abrey 2579-2584. 2601-2604. 2606, 2607. 2637-2648 
Belief that there is nol much ground for complaint in regard to the distance pre- 
venting a man from having his meals at home; it is the rule for working men to have 
their meals away from home, ib. 2605. 

Numerous cases in which workmen have gone to live in the suburbs, and have been 
obliged to return to town again; enhanced cost of living in the country on account of 

the absence or markets, Hodson 2653, 2654. 2668-2670. 2704-2706 Inconvenience 

caused to the working men by being obliged to live in the suburbs ; numerous instances 
of working men returning to town on account of the overcrowding and other drawbacks, 
Evans 2752-2755. 2757-2766. 2799-2801. 2826-2832 — —Injurious effect of driving 
people to the suburbs, and making them dependent on friendly and saving societies ; 
belief that it increases pauperism and destroys the habits of thrift which the men would 
indulge iu if they had comfortable homes in London,. Evans 2760. 2802, 2803.. 28 15, 

2816- Belief that the difficulty of procuring provisions in the country is an evil very 

generally felt, ib. 2828-2834. 

Evidence in detail as to the inexpediency of working men, dispossessed of their houses 
in London, being obliged to go to the suburbs for accommodation. Miss Stanley 2841 

e t st q. Great objection against going to the suburbs, that the children are nut kept 

at home ; danger 10 girls in coming back to the suburbs late at night from their work 

in town by the working men’s trains, ib. 2841, 2842. 2860-2865 Desire on the part 

of people who have gone to the suburbs to come back into London, Miss Hill 2993- 
2995- 

Large migration of the working classes to the suburbs, Rep. x. 

2. Extent and Character of the Accommodation in the Suburbs for the Working 
Classes ; Expediency of strict Sanitary Regulations: 

Information ns to the characier of the smaller houses and the density of the popu- 
lation in some of the suburbs and in several places outside the more central parts of the 
metropolis; reference especially to Carabeiwell and Somers Town, Reid 823-834. 874- 

877 Considerable number of empty houses in suburban localities, Walker 963. 

1020-1022 Cheaper and more lualthy accommodation in the suburbs than in the 

more central parls of the metropolis; very large number of small houses (through over 
speculation iu the building trade) now available in the outer ring of the metropulis, ib. 
1018-1022. 1035-1037. 1047-1053. 

R R Prejudicial 
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SUB URBS — continued. 

2, Extent and Character of the Accommodation, fyc. — continued. 

Prejudicial effect of the erection of a large number of workmen’s cottages in suburban 
localities, in so far as the better class of railway passengers are thereby excluded, Birt 
1421. 1425. 1441-1446. 1507, 1508. 1550, 1551 Information as to the accommo- 

dation in the houses in the eastern suburbs where the workmen live ; rent of about 7 s. a 
week for each cottage, usually accommodating two families, there being rooms for each 

family and one common room, ib. 1430-1437. 1447-1450. 1453, 1454 Exceptional 

instances of the cottages in the suburbs having gardens of any size, ib. 1495-1497. 1515, 

1516' Further particulars relative to the aggregation of cottages in the eastern 

suburbs; doubt as to the efficiency of the sanitary arrangements, ib. 1507-1522. 

Desirability of building the houses in the suburbs higher than they are, and so accom- 
modating double the number of people, Keating 2120-2126 Suggestions in favour of 

erecting cottage homes in the suburbs within ten or twelve miles of Charing Cross ; 
advantage of providing an equitable system of purchase to be grafted on the terms of 

tenancy, Powell 2491. 2493. 2507-2512 Strong opinion that the buildings erected in 

the suburbs by private peisons are not properly surveyed ; necessity for carrying out the 

Building Acts much more stringently in the suburbs, Abrey 2591. 2629-2932 In the 

suburbs the general condition of the houses is not better than in London, Evans 2826, 
2827. 

Desirability of suburban buildiogs for the increased population ; opinion, however, that 
in the central part of London there will be as much need of house accommodation as 

ever, Mist Hill 2990-2992 Unsatisfactory sanitary condition of many buildings 

erected in the suburbs, ib. 3233. 3352-3354. 

Suggestion by the Committee that many of the sanitary provisions of the Metropolitan 
Building Acts be at onre extended to the suburbs, under the control of the several local 

authorities, Rep. x Recommended strict enforcement of existing sanitary legislation, 

especially in those parts of the suburbs where buildings are so rapidly springing 
up, ib. 

See also Clapton Park. Displacement and Replacement of Population. Empty 

Houses. Great Eastern Railway. Hachney. Plumstead. Wullhainstmo. 
Women and Children. Workmen's Trains. 

Sun-street to Worship -street Improvement. Statement showing that in the case of the 
Sun-street to Worship-streat Improvement the people displaced went to different out- 
skirls instead of remaining in the old neighbourhood, Goddard 613-615. 619-625. 658 
— Compensation given in sums from 1 L to 4 /. to tire people displaced by the Sun-street 
to Worship-street scheme; satisfaction of the people with this plan, whilst they moved 
iuto houses infinitely better than those pulled down, ib. 1636-1639. 

Paper submitted by Mr. Goddard containing particulars of weekly tenants, lodgers’ 
rents. See., and place of rehabitation, App. 208-213. 


T. 

Taxation of Costs. See Costs. 

Tooley-street. Alternative site sanctioned by the Horae Secretary in lieu of the Tool ey- 
etreet site ; excess accommodation provided in this ense, Goddard 1610. 

Torrens' Acts: 

Improvement if the initiative under Mr. Torrens’ Acts were taken by the Metropolitan 
Board instead of by the vestries, the former doing all their work very well. Sir H. A. 

Hunt 224, 225 -Beneficial operation of the Acts in empowering the local authorities 

to enforce the repair of bad property, ib. 332. 

Means of removing the slums in the metropolis by applying Mr. Torrens’ Acts, Reid 
822, 823— Exceedingly beneficial operation of Mr. Torrens’ Acts in the Holborn 
district, Gibbon 1749- 1 7o 2-, 756 Several amendments required in these Acts; ex- 

pediency of some remuneration of the suiveyor and officers who carry them out, 
ib. 1766- 

Evidence in support of the conclusion that instead of going into a large scheme of 
demolition and reconstruction, the improvements required, as in Marylebone, should be 
carried out by degrees under Mr. Torrens’ Act, Miss Hill 3263 ei sea . ; 3351. 3363- 
33 fi 8. 

Summary by the Committee of the objects of the measure of 1867-81, as introduced by 
Mr. Torrens into Parliament, and of the chief provisions of the Act of 1868, and of the 

Amending 
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Torrens’ Acts — continued. 

Amending Act of 1879, Rep. iii, iv Chief points of difference between the Acts of 

1868 and 1879, and the Artizans’ Dwellings Acis of 1875 and 1879, ib. iv. 

Opinion of the Committee that Mr. Torrens’ Act and the Acts of 1875 and 1879 
though proceeding upon different principles, are alike necessary anil useful. Rep . v— — 

Great value of the Act of 1868, though limited in its scope, ib. x Very litde action 

taken under the Amending Act of 1879, ib. 

The Committee strongly urge upon vestries and district boards the necessity of putting 
the provisions of these Acts in force without further delay. Rep. xi. 6 

Opinion of the Committee that the Acts may be -materially improved in certain 
respects; suggestions for giving effect to the improvements proposed, Rep. xi In- 

expediency of confining the operation of the Acts to individual premises; extension 
suggested, ib. 

Suggestion with a view to the Metropolitan Board faking action in certain cases 
under the 12th section of tire Act of 1879, Rep. xi. 

See also Closing and Demolition of Insanitary Houses. Dilapidated and Insanitary 
Houses. Marylebone. 

Tottenham. Exceedingly bad construction of a numberof small houses built atTotlenham 

about ten years ago; use of very inferior bricks and mortar, Tripe 1930-1935 

Stringent sanitary regulations now enforced in Tottenham, ib. 1987-1993. 

Tower Hill. Information relative to the occupations of the people removed from the 
Tower Hill locality; importance of these living for the most part close to their work, 
Gilbert 1183. 1188 Belief as to their being much overcrowding through local pro- 

vision not having been made for those displaced at Tower Hill, ib. 1193, 1 194. 

Trade ( Compensation ). See Compensation, 3. 8. 

Transit Facilities. Great importance of favouring in every way facilities of transit between 
the metropolis and its suburbs. Rep. x. 

See also Great Eastern Railway. Workmen's Trains. 

Tripe, Dr. John William. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Witness is President of the 
Society of Medical Officers of Health, and has been medical officer of health for the 
Hackney district for the last twenty-six years, 1903, 1904. 

Erection of nearly 10,000 houses in Hackney in the last ten years, a large portion of 

these having been built for artizans, 1905-1908 Exceedingly bad character of a large 

number of houses at Hackney Wick, built before the operation of the Metropolitan Build- 
ing Act of 1878; wretched materials used in construction, whilst the sanitary arrange- 
ments were exceedingly defective, 1909-1921. 2021-2025 Usual rent of 2 s. 6 d. per 

room in these houses; size of the rooms and number of tenants in proportion to the 
number of rooms, 1910, 1 9' 1* 2023-2025. 

Very high death-rate in the small houses in Hackney Wick in 1877; reduction since 
that year owing to the sanitary improvements enforced by the local authorities, 1918- 
1920. 1955. 1994-1996— —Wretched materials used also in some houses built since 
1879 in the lower part of the Clapton Park Estate; liability of these houses to be 
flooded, there being no power in the local or metropolitan authority to interfere, 1922- 

1929. 1936-1940 Improvement if the Metropolitan Board had power over the plaster 

used, as they have in ihe matter of concrete floors, 1924, 1925. 1940-1941. 1966. 
2016. 

Exceed ingly bad construction of a number of small houses built at Tottenham about 
ten years ago; use of very inferior bricks and mortar, 1930-1986 Constant improve- 

ments being effected at the instance of the Hackney Board of Works in the sanitary 

condition of the houses, 1941-1944 Considerable number of inferior houses built by 

members of building societies, 1945-1949. 

Room in the Hackney district for a further large accession of the working classes, 

196°) 1 95 1 - 1999 Decided advantage in preventing overcrowding in the centre of 

London, and in encouraging the erection of labourers’ dwellings in the outskirts; better 

health thereby, 1952-1954- 1994"'997- *<>n. 2015 Importance of cheap trains for 

workmen on the North London Railway and on all the Metropolitan lines, as well as cn 
the Great Eastern, 195a. 1983-1986 Low death-rate for the whole of Hackney, not- 

withstanding the large number of artizans and of bad houses, 1954, 1 955. 

Obstacle to any interference with the occupation of defective or insanitary houses 
when first built ; check now exercised through the local authorities as regards drainage, 

&c., 1956-1966. 1972 Distinct duties of the vestiies and of the district surveyors in 

respect of drainage and buildings, respectively, 1958-1964. 2017-2020 Respects in 

winch further checks and increased inspection are required under the Metropolitan 
Building Acts ; expediency of efficient supervision by the Metropolitan Board of all 

2 oc. kej structural 
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Tripe, Dr. John William. (Analysis of Evidence)— continued. 
structural works, concurrently with an increased number of district surveyors, 1967- 

1974. 2000— 201 0 Further check suggested as regards damp-proof courses; duty 

of the distiict surveyor in this respect, 1968. 2002-2004. 

Valuable operation of the Act of 1879, though increased powers are necessary in the 

Metropolitan Board, 1975, 1976. 2000-2010. 2016 Large number of costermongers 

resident in Hackney ; different markets whence they obtain supplies, 1977-1982 

Stringent sanitary regulations now enforced in Tottenham, 1987-1993 Low class and 

unhealthy character of workpeople who came to Hackney Wick from crowded and un- 
healthy localities in the city, 1994-* 997 Many of the people go a considerable 

distance to their work, 1997, 1998. 

TyndalTs Buildings. Rejection, as insufficient, of a scheme formerly promoted by the 
‘Metropolitan Board for dealing with Tyndall’s Buildings, Goddard 1708-1710. 

U. 

United States. Information submitted by Professor Bryce relative to the satisfactory results 
of the efforts made by benevolent persons in the United States, as at Brooklyn and 

Boston, to provide dwellings for the labouring poor on a commercial basis, App. 237 

Beneficial working of the system at Brooklyn of allowing discount on rents paid in 
advance, ib. 4 

V. 

Vacant Accommodation. See Empty Houses. 

Valuation of Property ( Cleared Areas'). See Arbitration. Compensation. 

Vestries. See Local Authorities. 

Victoria Dwellings Association. Information relative to the operation of the Victoria 
Dwellings Association, the number and class of tenants, rents paid, &c., Sir H. A. 

Hunt 247-255 Further particulars in connection with the buildings of the Victoria 

Dwellings Company (as at Stroud Vale), the rents charged, and the class of people who 
at e occu piers, ib. 369-374. 

List of the occupations of the tenants in the Battersea Buildings and in the Stroud 
Vale Buildings, App. 198. 

W. . 


Walker, Samuel. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Considerable practice of witness as a 
Surveyor in the City of London; he has been frequently engaged in claims under the 
Artizans’ Acts, having acted for and against the Metropolitan Board, 949-956. 

Necessarily heavy cost in clearing siies densely covered with small and unhealthy 

tenements, 957 Increased cost where it is necessary to acquire sanitary property in 

order to re-house the population removed fiom the cleared areas, 958 Opinion that 

in some cases the areas cleared should be let for commercial purposes rather than for 
improved dwellings for the labouring classes, 959, 960. 

Limited demand for sites if it wer e a condition that they must be devoted in perpetuity 
to artizans’ dwellings ; the price of 3d. a foot, as given by the Peabody trustees, is in 

facias much ns could reasonably be expected under the circumstances, 96 1, 962 

Suggestion that those whose dwellings have been cleared uway should be compensated, 

it being left to them to suit themselves elsewhere, 963, 964. 1140, 1141 Reliance to 

be placed on private enterprise for providing the required accommodation, 963 Con- 

siderable number of empty houses in Peckharu, Wandsworth, and other localities, 963. 
102 ( 1 - 1022 . 

Impracticability of the Metropolitan Board acquiring areas in the metropolis for 
labourers’ dwellings without compulsory powers, 965 Very few open spaces obtain- 
able for the purpose in or near the centre of the metropolis, 966 Difficulty in pro- 

viding for the number displaced, on account of the small houses being packed so close, 
967-— Approval of the form of tender for letting the Whitechapel area, the clauses and 
conditions not being unduly stringent, and not deterring persons from building, 968-974 

Practice generally in the case of large building estates to put the lessees into the 

hands of the surveyor to the estate, 974. 

Statement as to witness having, when in Mr. George Pownall’s office, settled with all 

the weekly tenants on the site for the new Law Courts, 975, 976 Particulars relative 

to the mode of settling with these tenants, and the discretion exercised by witness in 
giving sum 8 of from 1 /. to 10 l. as compensation after a week’s notice, 977-983. 1023- 

J028 Total of 834 families displaced on this site, the sum paid by witness amounting 

to 
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Walker, Samuel. (Analysis of bis Evidence) — continued. 

to 3,649 l . ; 979 Readiness with which the people removed without complaint; 

various parts of the metropolis to which they went, 980-985. 1025-1031. 1038, 1039. 

1103-1106 List of the different trades of the persons displaced, 985-990. 

Information relative to the occupations of tenants in Ilaldwin’s-gardens, Gray’s Inn ; 
large proportion not employed locally, about two-fifths oeing so employed, 991. 1040- 

1044 Practice of the London School Board to give the people displaced a short nolice, 

and to compensate them, through their surveyor, the sums varying from 1 1 . upwards ; 
readiness wilh which the people remove, 993-997. 

Particulars as to the time taken in the removal of the tenants from the Law Courts’ 
site ; absence of hardship in this respect, the people readily finding accommodation else- 
where, 998-1009 Recent period at which witness was unable by advertising for the 

Metropolitan Board to obtain sites at a reasonable rale within three miles of St. Paul’s; 

facility in obtaining sites within a circuit of five miles, 1010-1016. 1087-1094 Facility 

to residence within a five miles’ circuit, if the ra.lway companies were compelled to carry 
workmen at cheap fares, 1017. 

Cheaper and more healthy accommodation in the suburbs than in the more central 
parts of the metropolis ; very large number of unlet houses (through over speculation in 
the building trade) now available in the outer ring of the metropolis, 1018-1022. 1035- 

1037. 1047-1053 Average of not more than ten years’ purchase, on the net rental 

realised by private sales of freehold property in narrow courts and alleys, 1033-1034. 

1054-1064 Varying length of residence of the tenants removed from the Law Courts' 

site, 1045, 1046 Advantage of the labouring classes living in tho suburbs, as for the 

rent of one room in London they can get two rooms out of London, 1048-1053 

Increased outlay necessary beyond ten years’ purchase for bad freehold propeity, where 
there are middlemen to be dealt with, 1057-1064, 

Satisfactory character on the whole of the awards made under the Act of 1875; 

1065, 1066 Opinion that the blot in the Act is that arbitrators and juries have not 

sufficiently taken into consideration the dilapidated state of the property, 1066-1069 

Amendment conternpated in Clause 19 of the Act upon the foregoing point, 1070 

Question also whether Clause 3 of Act of 1879 should not be amended, 1071, 
1072. 

Necessity where there arc displacements on a large scale of providing accommodation 
in the locality for a portion of those displaced; average of about two-fifths locally 

employed, 1073-1077. 1110-1115 Importance of marketing facilities as an element 

for consideration in the clearance of any large area in the metropolis; several cheap 

markets all over the metropolis, 1078-1084 Great saving if portion of the cleared 

sites could be sold by the Metropolitan Board for commercial purposes, 1085,1086. 
l 107-1 109. 

Exorbitant price which the Board must pay for sites in the centre of London, in the 

absence of compulsory powers, 1087-1094 Higher rate which companies could 

afford to pay for sites for artizans’ dwellings in the centre of London than in the suburbs ; 
better demand in ihe former case through the people being nearer their work, 1095- 
1 101. 

Expediency of the Act being modified by requiring that the accommodation to be 
provided locally should apply to only two-fifths of those displaced, 1113-1115. 1 1 7.4“ 

j jyg Approval of the cleared sites being first offered to public companies by auction 

and of its being compulsory upon the Boaid to provide the new buildings if others do 
not come forward to do so, 1 1 16-1120 Inexpediency of putting the Board in com- 

petition with private enterprise in the provision of improved dwellings, 1121-1123. 

Correction of former statement as to the price realised by poor freehold property, the 
amount being fourteen or fifteen per cent., and being aboui ten per cent for the lease- 
hold, 1124, 1125. 

Effect of certain provisions of the Metropolitan Street Improvements Act of 1872 in 

militating against the purchase of cleared sites for artizans’ dwellings, 1126-1130 

Way in which the 33rd section of the Metropolitan Street Improvement Act of 1877 
renders impracticable the completion of certain improvements of the Board; that is, 
through the difficulty of obtaining sites within a reasonable distance, 1131-1139. 1 1 42— 

1147 Reference 'especially to the wretched state of the Gray’s Inn-lane improvement, 

through there being no sites available within a reasonable distance, 1132-1139. 

Conclusion as to the expediency of repealing or modifying the 33rd section of the 

Actof'1877; 1133.1142-1147. 1162-1173 Areas vet requiring to be dealt with, 

! 14 8 Default of the parish authorities owing to which the necessity for the Artizans’ 

Dwellings Acts has mainly arisen, 1149. 

Consideration of the question whether certain sites or frontages are not available 
within a reasonable distance of Gray’s Inn-lane, the difficulty really being as to the cost; 
great sacrifice if these spaces were used for artizans’ dwellings instead of for commercial 
6 235. r r 3 purposes. 
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Walker, Samuel. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued . 

purposes, 1150-1173 Further reference to the experience obtained in the ca<e of 

Baldwin’s-gardens, where about forty per cent, of the people are locally employed, 1174- 
1178. 

Walthamstow {Great Eastern Railway ). Details relative to the workmen’s trains to and 

from Walthamstow, Edmonton, and other stations near London, Birt 1392 et seq. 

Failure of an attempt to issue third-class season tickets from Walthamstow, ib. 1498, 
>499- 

Mischievous result of the congregation of lurge numbers of working people at Wal- 
thamstow ; very bad class of houses erected in this locality, Gibbon 1757-1764. 

Wapping. Facility to proceeding with the scheme near Wnpping by a relaxation of the 
requirements as to the re-housing the entire number displaced, Rep. ix. 

Warehouses. Disapproval of permitting large warehouses to he built in London whilst the 
working classes are driven out of the town by the demolition of their homes, Evans 
2/96-2 79 s - 

Weekly Tenants. See Compensation, 4. 8. 

Wells-itreet {Poplar). Progress made with this scheme, as on 1st March 1882, Goddard 
148. 

Western Improvements Scheme: 

Provision for the housing of 2,070 persons out of 5,497 affected by the improvements 
from Piccadilly to Bloomsbury, and from Charing Cross to O x ford -street ; reduction 

feasible in the latter number, Goddard 1581-1595 Facilities in the foregoing case 

but for the requirement os to not removing more than fifteen houses at a time, ib. 1581- 

>595 The total of 5,497 includes artizans in every house scheduled within the limits 

of deviation, whereas it is not the intention to take all these houses, ib. 1595. 

Statement as to the inaccuracy of the calculation made by the Metropolitan Board of 
WorkR in regard to the number of persons to be displaced by the Western Improvement, 

Miss Stanley 2839, 2840. 2971-2976 Expediency of proceeding with the Western 

Improvements by sections, rather than doing it altogether; great overcrowding in the 
latter case, ib. 2849, 2850. 

Information in detail as to some property owned!) y witness in the neighbourhood of 
the Western Improvement ; paper put in showing the nnmesof the tenants and the rents 

paid by each, Miss Stanley 2907-2910. 2932-2959. 3006, 3007 Very bad state of 

repair of these houses; denial, however, that they are in an insanitary condition, witness 

having improved them, ib. 2907-2910. 2952-2958 Particulars relative to the rents 

and outgoings in respect of houses in Poiter-streef, Lichfu-ld-street, and Market-street; 
the actual rental received for the house No. 5, Porter-street, has been 83/., out of which 
expenses lo the amount of 65 and rent collectin'' at five per cent., has to be deducted, 

Miss Stanley 2933-2948. 3006, 3007 In three years witness has spent 14 l. more than 

she has received from this house, ib. 3006. 

Examination with further reference to the Western Improvements Scheme; pestiferous 
condition of the majority of the dwellings included in this scheme, Goddard 3675-3713 
—•Proposal to substitute a site in Kentish Town for the rehabitation of the people 
displaced under this scheme ; financial difficulty which will arise if the Board are 
compelled to devote the whole of the property to re-housing the working classes ib. 
3680-3693. 

Desire on the par.t of the Board to limit the demolitions as nearly as may be to those 
houses required for making the new street; otherwise a greater number of persons will 
be disturbed than can be accommodated in the same area, Goddard 3709, 3710. 

Plan submitted by Mr. Goddard explanatory of the Western Improvements Scheme, 
under the Streets Improvement Act of 1877, App. 236. 

liability of 5,300 persons lo be displaced under the scheme for the Western Improve- 
ments, rnthin the horns of deviation. Rep. xii Proposal of the Metropolitan Board 

whereby the number liable to be displaced will be reduced to 4,000 f, for one-half of 

whom accommodation 13 proposed to be provided, ib. Approval by the Committee of 

the proposals ol the Board ; these should be carried out at once, the Board bem°- first 
relieved of certain restrictions, ib. ° 

Westminster. See Old Pye Street. 

Whitechapel and Iimehovse : 

1. Particulars in connection with the Arbitration in the Whitechapel Scheme 

2 . Estimates and Cost. 

3. Conditions of Sale or Lease of Land. 

4. Other Particulars generally on various Points. 

1. Particulars 
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Whitechapel and Limeiiouse — continued. 

1. Particulars in connection with the Arbitration in the Whitechapel Scheme ; 

Occupation of about twelve months by the arbitration, &.C., in the Whitechapel Scheme ; 
delay of about three months in this case through the modification of the scheme, Sir H. 

A. Hunt , 186-188 Illustration in the case of the Whitechapel Scheme of the reduced 

compensation awarded in view of the dilapidated condition of the property; total of 
about 10 s. per foot awarded for land and houses iri this instance, ib. 227. 

Reference to the Whitechapel Scheme in illustration of the large excess of claims sent 
in as compared with the amount awarded by witness. Sir H. A. Hunt 426-429 — 

Award of 93,300 1 . in respect of 153,000 l. claimed in the Whitechapel case, the final 
award having been 130,000 l., ib. 493-495* 

In the Whitechapel Scheme the mattei* was left entirely to Sir Henry Hunt, as stand- 
ing arbitrator, the Board not appealing in any case, Goddard 528, 529. 544, 545. 

Statement showng for the Whitechapel and Limehouse Scheme the time occupied 
before the final award of Sir Henry Hunt, the number of cases decided, the number of 
appeals, ihe amount of the provisional award and of ihe final award, and the total 
expenses, App. 197. 

2 . Estimates and Cost: 

Statement of the estimated cost of the land required under the Whitechapel and Lime- 
house Scheme, ihe estimate for roads and sewers, and the estimated recoupment, 
Goddard 510. 534 Estimated net cost of 54,400 l, ib. 

Statement showing the original estimate, the amount of settlement by the. Metropolitan 
Board and by arbitration, the cost ofland, and the actual amount received for recoup- 
ment, App. 199. 

Return showing the total area taken, the gross cost per foot superficial, the area of 
recoupment, the estimated recoupment per foot superficial, and the per centage on gross 
cost, App. 200. 

Particulars in Return submitted by Mr. Grant; comparison of outlay and estimated 
return, App. 204, 

3. Conditions of Sale or Lease of Land: 

Paper submitted showing the alteration in the original tender for the Whitechapel site, 

Goddard .583 ; App. 202 Approval of the form of tender for letting the Whitechapel 

area, the clauses and conditions not being unduly stringent, and not deterring persona 
from building, Walker 968-974. 

Conditions of sale of land as regards approval of building plans, &c. by the Metro- 
politan Board, App. 202. 

4. Other Particulars generally on various Points : 

Progress made with the Whitechapel scheme, as on 1st March 1882, Goddard 146 

Horrible condition of’some of the courts and tenements comprised in this scheme ; 

exceedingly small value put upon this property, ib. fill, 512. 516. 520-524. 

Extremely low class of poor living in Whitechapel, street occupations being their 

chief mode of earning a living, Barnett 3002-3015 Strong reasons for the opinion 

that the poor in Whitechapel cannot afford to separate; remarkable manner in which 
they help each other when in want of work, ib. 3034-3036. 31 15— 3 1 '7- 

Futile efforts made to improve the neighbourhood under Mr. Torrens’ Acts before the 
passing of the Artizans’ Dwellings Acts; disinclination' uf the vestry to do anything for 
the improvement of the dwellings as they had not power of giving compensation to the 

owners, Barnett 3040-3044. 3106-3110. 3150-3164* 3184-3186 Decided opinion 

that in the administration of' the Acts of 1875 and 1879 re-construction should take 
place as rapidly as possible; demolition of houses of a fairly good character in George- 
ynrd, ib. 3045-3054* 3 ai 6* 

Instance of excessive compensation awarded to owners for demolition of their property, 

Barnett 3062,3063. 3181-3183 Large amount of good accomplished by voluntary 

efforts in Whitechapel in the purchase of property for improved dwellings ; average of 

four per cent, paid upon the outlay upon these buildings, ib. 3064-3073. 3113, 31 14 

Absence of restrictive rules in the improved dwellings so long as the tenants are fairly 

decent livers; rents or these dwellings paid punctually as a rule, ib. 3074-3080 

Paper handed in showiug particulars of the tenants in Lord Pembroke’s dwellings, and 
in other houses in Whitechapel, Barnett 3087-3096; App. 222, 223. 

Numerous districts in Whitechapel scheduled under the Artizans’ Dwellings Acts, 

Barnett 32.00-3202 Local interests which are chiefly affected in Whitechapel by the 

scheme for new buildings ; the legislation having permitted the present state of tilings 

235* B R 4 to 
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WHITECHAPEL AND LlMEHOUSE — continued. 

4. Other Particulars generally on various Points — continued. 

to grow up, ought lo bear the cost, rather than the locality, Barnett 3203-3211 

Benefit to the latepaycrs by the erection of improved dwellings, ib. 3212-3215. 

Explanation with reference to a block of dilapidated buildings which is omitted from 
the improvements contemplated under the Act of 1875, 011 account of being surrounded 
by shops in the High-street, Barnett 3227-3230. 

See also Goulston-street , and Flower and Dean-street. 

Whilecross-strcet {St. Luke’s ). Instance of excessive claims under the W lutecross-street 
scheme; reduction of one claim from 47,052 l. to 19,750/., Goddard 530. 

Statement showing for this scheme the time occupied before the final award of Sir 
Henry Hunt, the number of cases decided, the number of appeals, the amount of the 
provisional award and of the final award, and the total expenses, App. 197. 

Return showing the original estimates, the amount of settlement by the Metropolitan 
Board, and by arbitration, the cost of land, and the uctual amount received for recoup- 
ment, App. 199. 

Statement showing the total area taken, the gross cost per foot superficial, the area of 
recoupment, the estimated recoupment per foot superficial, and the per-centage on gross 
cost, App. 200. 

Wolverhampton. See Arbitration. 

Women and Children. Numerous instances in which the earnings of the men are supple 
mented by that of his wife and children in the neighbourhood of their homes ; obstacle 
on this score to their removal to the suburbs, Gilbert 1237-1247. 1250 Great hard- 

ship in the case of widows wit It children, and upon single women driven from their work 
into the suburbs, and compelled to travel from a distance to their employment, ib. 1336- 
1340. 

Little, if any, employment, in the suburbs for the women and children, Birt 1440 

StroDg disapproval of the wife having to go out to work as well as the husband, Keating 
2146-2150 Great advantage to the children when the father goeB home in the day- 

time to a regular meal, ib. 2160, 2161. 

Workmen’s Trains. Expediency of all railways being compelled to run workmen’s trains 

as cheaply as the Great Eastern Company, Goddard 616-618 Facility to residence 

within a five-mile circuit, if the railway companies were compelled to carry workmen at 

cheap fares, Walker 1017 Loss of time and earnings when men are obliged to go to 

their work a long distance by railway, Gilbert 1360. 

Use of workmen’s trains by many of a higher class than that for which they were in- 
tended, Birt 1427-1429. 1457 Importance of cheap trains for workmen on the 

North London Railway, and on all the metropolitan lines, as well as on the Great Eastern, 
Tripe 1952. 1983-1986. 

Decided opinion that workmen should be carried by the railway companies at a charge 
of 1 s. a week for any distance up to ten or twelve miles ; 'belief that such arrangement 

would pay the companies, Powell 2513-2515. 2561-2568 The trains should begin to 

run at 5 a.m., and should run after 5 p.tn. up to 8 p.ra., ib. 2513-2515. 

Recommendation that workmen’s trains should run between five and eight o’clock in the 
morning, and that the fare should be no more titan 1 s. a week, which should be made 
compulsory by Government, Abrey 2585-2587. 2597-2600. 2608, 2609. 2624-2626 
Complaints in regard to the difficulty of getting to and from the suburbs by work- 
men’s trains ; temptation to working men to spend their money in public-houses while 
waiting for truins, Evans 2756-2759. 2766. 2777-2789. 2799-2801. 2817-2819. 

Recommendation by (he Committee that similar conditions as to workmen’s trains 
within a certain distance from London to those now imposed on the Great Eastern 
Railway Company, should be enforced in the case of other railways as opportunities 
may offer, Rep. x. 

See also Great Eastern Railway. 
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